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PREFACE 


This edition of most of the important English works of the late Shams- 
ul-Uloma Dr. Dastur Darab Dastur Peshotanji Sanjana was taken in hand by 
him about the year 195^7 and he was very anxious to get it published during 
his life time. But Ins publication of the final volume of the Pahlavi text of the 
Dinkard which was completed about the end of 1928, and the failing health of 
the great Dastur during the subsequent years considerably delayed the work 
of this volume. Meanwhile death took away the indefatigable author of 
these works from our midst, on the 5th August, 1931, and this book has now 
to appear as his posthumous work. 

Of the works of the late learned Dastur included in this publication the 
first six consist of translation from the German of Drs. Geiger, Windischmann, 
and Spiegel, from different texts enriched with foot-notes by the translator 
wherever he found it necessary to differ from the original or wherever he 
could place before his reader some reference that had escaped the notice of 
the learned savants from the West. 

Dr. Wilhelm Geiger was bom at Nurnberg, Bavaria, on the 21st of July, 
1856, and at the ago of 17 he became a member of the University of Erlangen 
where during several years he attended the lectures and other instructions 
of the then famous Professor Friderich von Spiegel with whom he had the 
good fortune to form a close acquaintance and to whom he was deeply in* 
debted for his initiation into Sanskrit, Avesta, Pahlavi and Persian studies. 
He next visited the Universities of Bonn and Berlin, where too he continued 
the studies into the Avesta literature. ‘ The antiquity of the Avesta,’ de- 
clared Dr. Geiger in one of his letters, ‘ its language and contents, the purity 
and sublimity of its religious and moral ideas, excited in me the greate.st love 
and interest for Iranian research.’ By his first edition and translation of 
the Vendidad, Chapter I. (Die Pehleviversion des ersten CapiteU des VendidM 
heratisgegeben, mat dem Verauch eimr eraten Ueberaetzung und Erkldrung> 
Erlangen, 1877) he obtained the degree of Doctor of Philology in 1877 and 
was appointed in the same year Privatdocent (lecturer) of Oriental languages 
in the University of Erlangen. In the year 1878 he published the Paxand, 
Old-Bactrian and Sanskrit texts of ‘ Aogemadaecha ’, and next year he pub- 
lished his complete German ‘ Manual of the Avesta Language, containing 
grammar, selections for reading and glo.ssary ’. Since the autumn of 1881 he 
has resided at Neustadt as a professor in the Gymnasium. The most import- 
ant contribution of Dr. Geiger to Avesta studies is his voluminous work con- 
taining a comprehensive history of the ‘ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians ’ 
(Oatirdniache Kultur im Alierthum, mil einer Ueberaichts-Karte von Oatirdn; 
Erlangen, 1882). A translation in English of this work beginning with 
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Chapter III was prepared by the late Dastur Darab and published in two 
volumes in 188/>”1886, and is included in pp. 81-333 of this work. 

In 1884, Dr. Geiger contributed an excellent essay to the ‘ Transactions 
of the Royal Bavarian Academy on ‘ the Fatherland and Age of the A vesta 
and its Civilr^sation,’ (Ueber Vaterland und Zeitalter des Avesta und seiner 
KuUuVy 1884), in which he goes on to prove, courteously refuting the ideas or 
arguments of his predecessors, that the civilization of the Avesta people points 
to Eastern Iran a!id belongs to a period long before the existence of the 
Median and Persian monarchies. A translation of this essay was added by 
Dastur Darab to his translation of the earlier text and is included here on 
pp. 333-385. 

Dr. Geiger’s essay on ‘ Zarathushtra in the Gathas ’ {Zarathushtra in den 
OdtMs) was first printed by Dastur Darab with an English translation in 
1897. Herein Dr. Geiger is able to draw from his close researches in the Avesta 
literature the following inferences : — (1) The Iranians had in very olden time, 
and without any foreign influence, index:)endently acquired through the 
Zoroastrian Reform, the possession of a monotheistic religion, and its founders 
had attained to that stage in ethics to which only the best parts of the Old 
Testament rise. (2) The Iranians display an inclination towards that depth 
of moral intuition which is perceptible in Christianity ; at a very early period 
the G&thas knew the ethical triad of the righteous thought, the righteous 
word, and the righteous deed. 

In the publication of the above essay by Dr. Geiger, Dastur Darab also 
included the translation in English of the German essay of Dr. F. Windisch- 
mann, Siellen de.r Allen uber Zoroastrisches, References in Ancient writings 
to Zoroaster and his Doctrines.” It is highly interesting, giving as it does a 
comprehensive collection of the foreign views of classical authors regarding 
the Persian Zoroaster and his Revelation. These two last essays are embodied 
in this book on pp. 1-80. 

Next we come to three interesting chapters from the German publication, 
Erdnische AUerthumskunde, of Dr. F. von. Spiegel, the well known 
Oriental Scholar under whom Dr. Geiger received his early initiation 
in the Iranian languages. Dr. Spiegel w^as born on the 11th July, 1820, at 
Kitzingen on the Maine (near Wurzburg), and while still at his grammar 
school became interested in the study of Oriental languages. In 1839, ho 
went to the University of Erlangen and was there one of the last pupils of the 
celebrated German poet Friedrich Ruckert under whose direction he studied 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Neo-Persian. The epic of Firdusi remained for the rest 
of his life one of the favourite texts for the groat Orientalist. From Erlangen 
Spiegel went to Leii)sick and then to Bonn, wliere under Lassen he began his 
researches into Pali, the holy language of the Southern Buddhistic religion. 
In 1842 he was created a doctor of the philosophical faculty of the University 
of Jena. The same year he went to Copenhagen, and then to Paris, London 



and Oxford to study the Zend and Pahlavi MSR. in the libraries there. On 
his return to flerTnany in 1847, ho first went to Munich where he was greatly 
encouraged and helped in his studies by the Orientalists, Joseph Muller and 
Friedrich Windischmann. In 1840 he returned to his old University of 
Erlangen as an extraordinary professor and in 1853 he was nominated pro- 
fessor in ordiimry. During his professorship at Erlangen he delivered a num- 
ber of lectures and discourses on varied subjects showing his thorough re- 
searches into Oriental languages, and several stud(^nts who heard his lectuies 
became later on great Iranists themselvt^s. Of these mention can be here 
made of Drs. Geiger and Bartholoniae, in Europe and the late Mr. K, R. 
Gama, who on his return to India was: the pioneer in advancing Oriental 
studies in Bombay and after whom is named the Oriental Institute of Bombay. 
During the period of his academical career Spiegel published numerous arti- 
cles and essays in the records of the Bavarian Academy and in various other 
periodicals. Several of these essays were reprinted in a collection under 
the title, Erdn, das Land zwiscJmi dem Indus nnd Tigris, 1863. He published 
a grammar of Old Ractrian in 1867. Then appeared his monumental work 
Krdn^ischii AlicrthumsktmdGu\^h^reiivo\\vmm from 1871 to 1878, three interesting 
chapters of which were translated by Dastur Darab into English, (pp. 386-461). 
The question of the relations between the Persians and the Indians was dealt 
with by Spiegel in his book The Arian Period and Us conditions. In his last 
publication Uber den Zoroasirismus, 1(K)3 he again sums up his earlier findings 
that ' the Old Persian religion had nothing to do with India.’ Spiegel died 
on the 15th December, 1005, In his translation of the Avesta, 1863, pub- 
lished in three volumes Spiegel adhered strictly to the traditional Pahlavi 
translations. At first he mot with violent opi)Osition from European scholars 
in thus interpreting the Avesta with the liclp of the Pahlavi translations, but 
as time went on and Pahlavi studies advaiicod through the patient labours 
of Dr. West, the value of the Pahlavi translations was more and more 
recognissed and Spiegel had the satisfaction to know th{it his method of 
interpretation was accepted as the correct one. 

In the course of their studies of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts, and the 
allusions in some classical writers about the life and religion of the ancient 
Iranians the European Orientalists were surprised to discover the statement 
that next-of-kin marriages w^ere not only allowed but extolled among the 
ancient Iranians. This allegation w^as taken up by the late Dastur Darab 
and in his very able discourse on the Alleged Practice of Consanguineous 
Marriages in Ancient Iran, he has discussed and refuted all the passages 
where the said practice is supposed to be ref(>rred to. The short article on 
SyavaMtsh and Sudabeh is a supplement to the same question an<l after a 
study of these very exhaustive essays on the subject there is no doubt left 
that the alleged practice far from being common and held in esteem was very 
rarely practised and even then hold in great abliorrence, in ancient Iran. 
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Lastly we come to a very interesting paper on the Position of Zoroastrian 
TFomcw in Remote Antiquity which was first road and published by the learned 
Dastiir in 1892. While dealing with his subject the author adliered to the 
earliest fragments of the Avesta literature and has collected almost all the 
references from the sacred writings in ancient Iran. On perusing the pages 
the reader learns of the “ extent to which Zoroastrian men had, in very olden 
times, cherished respect for women, and the position they assigned to them 
in social, moral and religious relations — a position if not nobler, at least as 
noble, as that acHjorded to them by the most civilized nations known in the 
history of the world,” 

Before concluding it will not bo out of place here to give a brief sketch 
of the life and career of the late Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, the leained 
author of the works herein collected. Dastur Darab was the second son of 
the late Shams-ul- Ulema Dastur Peshotanji B. Sanjana who was a great 
Pahlavi scholar himself, renowned in both India and Europe for his early 
efforts in spreading a knowledge of Pahlavi by publishing books with trans- 
lations into Gujarati and English. After his death in 1898 a memorial volume 
was published in his honour to which contributions were sent by eminent 
Eurox3ean Iranists of the time. 

Dastur Darab was born on the 18th November 1857, in Bombay, in a 
family w'hich for generations had made its name for study of tltc sacred Parsi 
Zoroastrian books. He received his school education in the Elphinstone 
and Proprietary High Schools in Bombay, and then joined the Elphinstone 
College w^here he graduated in the year 1880, He continued his studies 
in Avesta and Pahlavi at the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy Zartoshti Madressa in 
Bombay under the able direction of his illustrious father, and through his 
proficiency in studies ho was able to win a gold medal and was then appointed 
a Fellow' at the Madi*essa. During his Fellowship he studied German, French 
and Sanskrit languages which were so useful to him in his later work. Two 
years later the University of Bombay also elected him a Fellow and he was 
appointed an Examiner in Persian and then in Avesta and Pahlavi at the 
University Examinations from that date almost till the end of his life. 

His literary activities began in the year 1882 when he contributed to the 
columns of the Bombay Gazette (November 3, 1882), his article on the Avesta 
Doctrine regarding Man in relation to his Body and Soul, In 1885 followed 
his volumes of the Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient TimeSy con- 
taining as already noted translation from the German works of Drs. Geiger 
and Si)iegel. Dastur Darab ’s long paper on the Alleged Practice of Consan- 
guineous Marriages in Ancient Iran, appearing in 1888 early showed the in- 
dustry and intimate mastery of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts which he could 
exhibit in a w'ork taken in hand by him. Similar zeal is also shown in his 
next original jiaper regarding the Position of Zoroastrian Women in Remote 
Antiquity (1892). 
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Now Dastur Darab took up several Pahlavi texts for publication and 
elucidation. He first published a photozincograph facsimile of a MS. of the 
Nirangistdn with an introduction and collations with another Iranian MS, 
1894, having read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
a paper on the Extant Pahlavi Codices of the Nirangistdn the same year. Next 
year appeared his text of the Pahlavi Dina i Mainu t KhrcU or the Religious 
Decisions of the Spirit of Wisdom, and the Pahlavi Version of the A vesta 
Vcndidad, the Ze^id i JvU SMdd Dad, containing the text with an introduc- 
tion, critical and philological notes and Appendices on the History of A vesta 
Literature. Now followed the very interesting historical Pahlavi text of the 
Kdrndmak i ArtakhsMr i Pdpakdn, 1896, containing the oldest record of the 
reign of Ardeshir B&bakan, the great founder of the S&ssAnian Dynasty in 
Persia. 

In 1897 appeared Zarathushtra in the Odthds and the Classics containing a 
translation from the German of Drs. Geiger and Windischmann, together 
with appendices containing Tansar’s Alleged letter to the King of Tabaristan, 
and Observations on Darmesteter’s theory regarding the above letter and the 
Age of tho A vesta. 

But more than all the above works Dastur Darab's name will be ever 
remembered by students of the Pahlavi language for his long and patient 
work in the publication of the Dinkard Vols. X. to XIX. HLs connection 
with the publication of this voluminous Pahlavi text dated from tho \ear 1888 
when he collaborated with his learned father Dastur Peshotanji in preparing 
the English translation of Volume V. from the Gujarati translation of his 
father. After his father’s death in 1898, he publislie<l Vol. IX. posthumously 
in 1900. Volume X. of the Dinkard edited w holly by Dastur Darab appeared 
in 1907. The twenty-one years that followed were almost exclusively devoted 
by the late Dastur Darab in plodding patiently through the difficult text of 
a work like the Dinkard rendered still more laborious on account of tile 
character of the MSS. available for the purpose. It was, as it was with his 
father, a work of his life. His failing liealth made him fear some times that 
the great task would remain unfinished. But he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the last volume containing the concluding portion of the text published by the 
year 1928, thus leaving for Pahlavi students a monumental work extending 
over a period of fifty-four years from 1874 when the first Volume was 
published by Dastur Peshotanji. 

Such a devotion to a life of study and scholarship did not long remain 
unhonoured and unrewarded. He was elected a Justice of the Peace in 1888, 
and he was enrolled a member of several learned societies imduding the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland of which he was elected a member 
in 1892. In 1894 ho was appointed tho Naib-Dastur of tho Hormasji Wadia 
Fire Temjile in Bombay and on the death of his father iti 1898 he succeeded 
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him as the Dastur or the High Priest of the l^arsis in Bombay. In the same 
year he was also appointed the l^rincipal of tlie Nir Jamshcdji JijihJioy Zartosht i 
Madressa a post wliicli he hold till the day of his death, there eiuleavouring 
to infuse in the students of the Madressa great xcal for tlic study of the ancient 
Iranian languages to which he had devoted his life. In 1899 the Govern- 
ment of India lionoured him by conferring upon him the title of 8bains" 
ul- Ulema in I'ocognition of his learning. 

Dastur Darab's work and scholarship were appreciated not only in India 
but he was held in high esteem by the great Iranlsts of the West, l>oth in 
Europe and AmcM-ica. When a volume in his honour wim j>ublished in 1925 
a number of savants in Europe and America contributed j^apers to it as a 
token of their veneration for his long and eminent services to the cause of 
Avesta and Pahlavi studies. Lastly the Univ^ersity of Marburg conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Ph.D. 

Besides his literary activities the Dastur took an active x^art in all matters 
affecting the Parsi community and he was always ready to give benefit of his 
deej) study of the Zoroastrian religion to members of his community. Such 
a useful and active life came to a close on the 5th August, 1931, at the age 
of 73, 

Thus ended the career of Dastur Darab after years of patient toil with 
Pahlavi MSS. and texts which required careful decipherment and elucidation, 
and the works he left behind are in themselves sufficient testimony to his 
indofatiguable energy atid unbouiuled enthusiasm for the advancement of 
Pahlavi studies. For generations to come these works will continue to bo a 
monument to his name as a great Pahlavi scholar and a great Dastur. 

Bombay, lijth April 1932. J. C. TARAPORE. 



ZARATHUSHTRA IN THE GATHAS.^ 


Gknet^al Remarks. 

Every religion, wheresoever and wliensoever it may have sprung up, has 
its history and its development. No religion apix^ars of a sudden as some- 
thing j)erfeetly novel and unoxi)ected. The eye of the historical investigator 
who seeks to prov^e and understand every event in the history of mankind 
according to causes and effects, will perceive that every new form of religion 
is preceded by a period of time which we may call the period of preparation. 
At such a period there appear certain phenomena in the intellectual, moral 
and economical life of the people which point to an imminent revolution of 
ideas. As these phenomena become more numerous and more powerful the 
desire for a reformation of the whole system of life will become more and more 
powerful and vigorous, until, one might say, with a certain natural necessity, 
the personage appears who will be able to give an expression to the wishes and 
hopes of all the people, and thus turn out to be the founder of a new doctrine. 
To the contemporary this doctrine may in sooth appear as something quite 
unexpected and unheard of ; because lie cannot >'et grasp the causes and effects 
of the events wdiich he himself lives to behold. But the historical inquirer, wlio 
is capable of doing it, will trace the phenomena whicli prepare such an important 
event, and he will discover them everywhere and at all times, whether he turns 
his attention to the history of Christianity or Tslamism, of Buddhism or Zoroas 
trianism. 

As every religion has, however, its pre-liistory, so it has also its develop- 
ment. Not only do the natural religions of the wild Africans, Americans, and 
Australians contain a continuous transformation and variation, such is also the 
case, although in a smaller measure, with the so-called book-religions, ?*. with 
the religions which depend upon sacred documents as compendia of tlioir doc- 
trines, as the rule and standard for the life of their adherents.' Even in the 
Jewish religion, so far as it is known to us in the Old Testament, w^e discover 
traces of development and decay. It has not entered on its existence as some- 
thing finished and complete from tlic beginning ; but it has also undergone 
decay as well as develojiinent and improveinent. 

Now the investigator, who lias made the contents and the history of any of 
the religious systems the theme of his discourse, .will have to face the 
task of never losing sight of the idea of development and of tracing the course 
of tbis development. He will have to give himself the trouble of establishing, 
if piossible, the original or primitive form of the religion, and of distinguishing 
the oldest form from w hat has been added to it in the course of time, and froni 

♦ Traufllatod from the German of Pixrf. Dr. Wilhelm Gei.-or,no\v in Berlin, Germany. 

I Comp. Prof. Max Mnller's “Lectures on the Origin and DrYoIopmont of Religion,' 
pp. 140-16(), 

1 
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what must indispensably^ have boon added to it. I say indispensably, ” 
booauso as the religion of a nation must be reckoned as one of its most import- 
ant social advantages, so it will exi)erience, like all other social endowments, 
(jertain changes in the course of centuries. The general social standard 
of the people bocotnes altered, their economical conditions are changed, even 
their dwellings may be transplanted ; therewith also ideas and views, thoughts 
and learning, undergo their changes, and oven what man preserves as his highest 
and holiest good, his religion, will adapt itself to such transformations. The 
substance, the nature, and the kernel of the thing remain the same, unless a 
people breaks entirely with customs and tradition, and endeavours to search 
out entirely new wavs ; but the old contents are embodied into new forms, and 
this must b(‘ so if religion Is not to lose that power in the social life of the people 
])y which it move.sand alway.s animates afresh tht‘ intellect an<l the heart. It- is 
self-evident tliat it is only then possible to find out or establish the original 
substance of any religious doctrine, when literary materials are extant whieli 
either proceed from the founder of the doctrine itself or at least are traceabh> 
to his time, and which thereby' bear the stamp of truth and authenticity. 

If we make an attempt in the following pages to trace back to its oldest and 
most primitive form the Zoroastrian doctrine wliich, after a duration of certain- 
ly twenty-five centuries, and after an eventful history of battles and triumphs, 
persecutions and successes, is professed even novv-a-day’^s by about 100,000 
persons, the question arises wdiether this is altogether still i>ossible. Do we 
|>ossess documents, the composition of which may’^ be ascribed to the founder, 
or w bich had at least their origin in his time and perhai^s belonged to the circle 
of his first adherents an<l friends ? We can answer this question in the affir- 
mative ; for we are in fact still in the possession of such documents, and such 
flocunivnis are the Gdthds, i.o., the Ivohj hymnsy which consUtute the oldest j^ortion of 
the Avesta, the Religious Bool: of the Zoroastrians. 

It is heresm>erfluous to characterize in detail the form and contents of the 
Thlthils. They form, as is well known, a part- of the Yasna, of the holy' 
manual which is prescribed for recitation at the sacrificial ceremonies. How*- 
ever, they stand in no intimate connection with the Yasna ; but they arc in- 
serted quite irregularly, and without coherence wdth the rest of the text, in 
that i)art of the Yasna w here their recitation, corresponding to the ritual, 
has to be performed during the divine service. Consequently, the Gilthtls 
form for themselves an iude]>endent w'hole, just as the sacred law'-book, the 
Vendid&d, the chapters of which arc in a quite analogous manner inserted 
between the difitercut scct^ol^s of the Yasna in the manuscripts of the so-called 
Vefididdd-Sdde, From the rest of the A vesta, viz,, the Yasnay together with 
the Visperady the Vendiddd, and the YashtSy the G^thfis are already distinguish- 
ed externally' by the metrical form in which they arc cf>mpos(Hl — which reminds 
ns often of the metro of tlie hyunns of the Rig-voda- — as W'ell as by their language 
which differs iqa1eria|ly from the onlinary Avesta dialect. 



I'he extent of the Gatlias is unfortuiiateJy .scanty, From my calculaliohs 
tlie following figures arc given which might not he without interest - 

1. Gatha Ahunavaiti^ 300 lines; about 2,100 wor<ls. {Yasna, chaps. 

XXVIII-XXXIV). 

2. Gatha UMavaifi, 330 lines ; about l,8o0 words. ( Yasna, chaps, 

XLITI-XT.VJ.) 

3. Gatha Speutd-wainiju, 104 lines; about 000 words. [Yuanay 

chaps. XLVJbJd. 

4. Gatha VoVCi-khsluiihrUy 00 Jiiu*s ; about 4o0 words. {Yasftff, chap. 

LI.) 

5. (hltlia Vahishln-ishli y 30 lines ; al>out 200 words. ( Yasimiy chap. 

LI 11.) 

Hence these Gatlias contain in all 890 iine.s and about 5,000 words. Now 
this i.s in ilstdf scanty tmough. Hut the matter is rendered even more <lis- 
couraging by the considerable difiiciiltie.s wJiicdi the interpretation of the 
GUthAs offer.s in many ])assagos. Several Iine.s and strophes are .so obscure 
that it is difficult to settle a detinitc translation. Very often w*e arc comi>cHed 
to admit that the one as well as the other rendering is possible ; how^ever, 
none can be regarded as absolutely right, and none as absolutely false. But 
such obscure strophes and linos arc either not at all, or only with the greatest 
reserve and caution, to be admitted as proofs for any e.ssential exposition of 
the stibject to be treated. Often enough, too, a translator w ill regard as certain 
and doubtless W'hat other.s wu’ll di.sputc. Under all rirnnmtances the nlmoift 
'precaution is urgently required in making we of the CkUktU for any material 
explanation of the Zoroasirian docArine,^ 

While writing this di.scourse we have been well awan? of all these difficult- 
i('s. Xevcrtlieless, w e are able to assert that the original form of Zoroastriaiiisui, 
the philosophical ami religious ideas of its founder and of its first professors 
can be represented, at least in their general features, upon the basis of the 
Gatha texts, and tliat .such a glimp.se into the earliest ages of one of the pureH 
and most sublime yeligions which hare ever existed must l>e oonsidenMl as 
exceedingly instructive. 

Regarding the Chithas, wo directly meet with an objection in the bcgiji- 
nijig of our resear<.di, wliich must be refuted before we can enter into the subject 
before us. The points in question may be summed up as folio s ; Whether 
the GatliAs proceed from Zarathuslitra or his lirst adherents or disciples ; 
whether they actually reach back to the primitive age of Zoroastriapisni ; 
nay, whether they are in gepcral older than the rest of Ihe Avesta* Among 
the Avesta scholars in Europe there are many who dispute all these points, 
who w’ant to make Zarathiishtra a mythical person, and who take the 
differences between the Gathas and the rest of the A\ esta to be not of a tem- 
poral but of a local nature. Thus they as-sume iliat the GathAs were composed 

♦ The lUilks arc marked by an asterisk when they are mine*— note, 
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hi other paiis of Tran than, for exam]>le, the Yashts and the Vendidad, and 
especially that the diflerejice of the dialects is sufficiently explained from this 
circumstance. However, lliis idea seems to lose more and more ground in 
modem times, and the latest translator of the Gdthas, the Ilcv. Dr. L. H. Mills, 
maintains their antiquity with great resoluteness. 

The metrical form of the Gathas can scarcely be adduced as proof for their 
higher antiquity * because in the rest of the Avesta we also find numerous 
pieces which were originally composed in metre. In many passages the metre 
is still preserved intact. In other passages no doubt the text must first be 
cleared from the additions and interpolations made in the first redaction of the 
Avesta, Already of greater importance w’ould be the circumstance that the 
majority of the verses in the Gathas is so well preserved, incomparably better 
than in the metrical fragments of the remaining Avesta. This certainly proves 
that in the redaction mentioned above the G&thils are looked upon as 
something holier and more inviolable (Zif., untouchable than the texts 
otherwise transmitted to us. 

The anomalous dialect of the OulMs^ too, does not })rove to us that they are 
older than the rest of the Avesta,* The dialect of the former indeed shows many 
forms which are more antiquated, but also many which seem to be more 
polished and changed. All this is far better explained by a local than by a 
temporal difference of the two dialects. 

But what undoubtedly distinguishes the G&thas from all the other parts of 
the Avesta and marks them as far older, is their contents,* which evidently carry 
us into the period of the foundation of the new doctrine, into the time when 
Zaratbushtra and his first adherents still lived and worked, while in the younger 
Avesta they are iio doubt jx^rsonalities of a remote past. 

'^^riiis has already been set forth by me most decidedly on a former occasion 
in my ‘‘ Ostir^nischc Kultur im Alterthfim,’’ and our exposition is j*et in no 
way confuted. Lately, Dr, Mills^ has expressed the same ideas : — “ In the 
6&tb4s all is sober and real. The Kine-soul is indeed poetically described as 
wailing aloud, and the Deity with His Immortals is reported as speaking, hear- 
ing, and seeing ; but with these rhetorical exceptions everything which occupies 
the attention is practical in the extreme. Grchma and Bendva, the Karpans, 
the Kavis, and the Usijs (-ks) are no mythical monsters. No dragon threa- 
tens the settlements, and no fabulous beings defend them. Zaratbushtra, 
Janidspa,' FrashaoshtFa, and Maidhyo-mtih, the Spitamas, Hvogvas, the* 
Haechat-aspas; arenas zeal, * and are alluded to with a simplicity as unconsci- 
ous as any characters in history. Except iiLspiration, there are also no 
miracles.” 

* The Italics are marked by an asterisk when they are mine. — Trans, note. 

1 The Zend Avesta, Part III, The Yasna, etc., translated by h. H. Mills (The Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XXXI., Introduction, p. xxvi). 



We .sliall still often have oceasioii to refer to this, 1 might say, realistic 
character of the Gathas, and the truth of tlic tliesis established by us above, that 
the Odthds belong to the epoch of the foundation of Zoroastrianism will then in 
due course appear to the reader himself. It will occur above all when we 
fix our eyes upon the parts iilayed by Zarathushtra and the other characters in 
the GS.th&s, who in the traditional history of the Parsees are regarded as his 
contemporaries. 

The later legend regarding Zarathushtra, his life, and his works, furnishes 
us with the following details from which we have excluded all embellishments 
which can easily be recognised as such.^ Zarathushtra is descended from a 
kingly family. His pedigree can be traced back to Miiiucheher. Among his 
forefathers are Spitama and Haechat-aspa. Pourushasj^a is liis father. The 
holy religion is revealed to Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda; and by Zarathushtra 
first of all to Maidyo-mah, the son of Zarathushtra *s un(‘lc Arasti. At the 
command of God Zarathushtra goes to the court of King Gushtasp of 
Baktria, in ortler to promulgate his doctrine there. The wise Jamdspa is tlie 
King’s minister. TJie proi)het succeeds in winning him over to Iiimself, as well 
as his brother Frashaoshtra, next the King himself and his consort, and there- 
with he puts the new faith on a firm footing. Zarathushtra married Hvovi, a 
daughter of Jdmaspa. He died at a mature age, having been destined 
to live long enough to w itness the first fruits of his announcement of the 
religion. 

• The Italics are marked by an astoriak when they are iriiiio. — Trans, note, 

1 CJr. Spiegel, Erdnische Altrrtumskunde ,X kA. I, p. 684 srq : — “ Giishtdsp and Zoroaster," 
translated from the German of Spiegel, by Darab Dastur Poshotan Sanjana, ride Vol. 11 of 
tho “Civilization of the Eastern Iranians/’ pp. ISJ) — 1!>2, 



CHAPTER T. 

Thk Ai-thorsuip of the Gath As. 

Now we ca* 5 t a glaiK’c ai the names of persons occurring in the Gathds. 
Tt is very remarkable that tlicy all relate to the legoiifl about Zarathuslilra as 
wc have already abridged it by exehuliiig fi’om it all (exaggerations. Wc find 
mentioned the names of Zarathushtra, Vishtaspa, Janiilspa, Pourusliaspa, 
besides Maidhyoiuaogh ; the family names of Hvogva, Spitama, and Haeehat- 
aspa ; and the fainilios of Jamaspa and Zarathushtra themselves. Lastly, tlu^ 
daughter of the prophet is mentioned. But, with a single exceidion, wo find 
none of the names very often occurring in the u ell- known lieroie legends of 
Iran and also in the rejuaining parts of the Avesta -neither Tliractaona nor 
Keresdspa, neither Haoshyagha nor Kavi Husrava nor Arjat-aspa. Yinia only 
is named in a single passage. 

Is this a mere aceddent ^ Or, rather, is not the assumption more probabii* 
that the GMluis are descended from Zarathuslilra himself and his companions, 
and delineate the experience, hopes, wishes, and fears of that narrow circle 
from which they have emanated ? It will be easy to ascertain the truth of this 
assumption, if we undertake to examine the passages where those names occur. 

Zarathushtra is, to my knowledge, named altogether sixteen times in the 
entire G&thas ; in the GathA; Ahunavaiti three times, in the Gatha Ushtavaiti 
five times, in the GAiha Sponta-mainyn twice, in the GathA Vohu-khshathra 
twice, and lastly, more often in proportion to its extent, four times in the 
GathA Valiishti^-ishti. Nevertheless, this last Gatha plainly appears to me to 
be the youngest of all, Tlic introductory strophes in which Zarathushtra 
Kavi Vishtasi)a, Pouru-cliishta, the daughter of Zarathushtra, and Frashaosh- 
tra are mentioned, seem to me to compreheiid a rotrospoctive view' of the Zoro- 
astrian epoch. 1 do not iM'Iievc that th(‘sc stro])he.s have originated directly 
from any of these persons. 

Of greater imiiortaiK’c the passage wheieiii Zarathushtra speaks of 
himself in the first per.son. As for instance, Yasun XLVT, lb, says: — “ He 
who in righteoiisne.s.s seeks to evince goodness to me - to im^ Zarathuslitra - - 
for him the hc*avT*n1y spirits will grant as a reward that which is most fit to 
strive for, namely, the eternal beatitude^.'’ I mean, it is evident, that wc 
have hero Ix'fore ns words uttered by Zarailnishtra himself. Such a passage 
is perfectly distinguislied from the ])assag(^s of the later Avesta, wherein the 
prophet does not speak himself, hut is mad(‘ to speak by the composer of the 
t<‘\ls ; as for example, tlie beginning of Yasm IX (which undoubtedly contains 
an old bymu, but which at the first glance seems to have originated long 
after Zarathushtra) when it says ; — '' At the time of morning Haoma came to 
Zarathushtra as he was consecrating the fire and reciting aloud the GAthAs. 
And Zarathushtra asked Haoma ; Who art thou then, O man ! Who art 
of all the incarnate w orld the most beautiful in thine own body of those whom 
I have seen, O glorious one }’ ’’ 
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We arc eortainly autlioriml from tlic entirely distinct manner in \\’luch 
Zaratliushtra is mentioned in the former and the latter passage, to draw a con- 
clusion as to their relative age. In an analogous way Prof. Oldenberg has 
recently proved a remarkable distinction between the older and th<^ younger 
hymns of the Rig-veda, according as the manner of the poet's expression is 
such and suoh, which may or may not demonstrate* the fact of Iiis having 
heen synelirotiouH with certain historical events. 'Phns JvigNcda VIT, 18. 
is dlstingnisiie'd from the rest of tlie hymns of tlu^ same book as far older, 
l^ecause its author speaks of the great i>aitle wiiicii King Sudas fought as of 
something which had but just iiapixuicd. wbiJc in other liyinns mention is 
made of the same battle as an event of the past time*. 

Put if w e aoeei)t the strophe, Yasna XLVI, 19, as the w ords of Zarathush- 
tra, we might just as well assert the same undoubtedly for all the hymns 
eemtained in the same chapter. It is, however, uncommfudy rieli in personal 
allusions. In the 14th strophe Zarathushtra is aecoste<i with the words : 

O Zarathushtra, who is thy friend '( *' Tliis, ne\ ertiieless, does not at all 
controvert our opinion tliat all these hymns originate from Zarathiislitra 
himself. The po(*t in a i)urely poetical liveliiusss k ts tliis question be put to 
himaolf, u|)Oii which he himself gives the answer : It is he liimself, Kavi 
Vishtiispa." Ex])rossed in other words, the passage simply meaits : ‘‘ I have 

found no better friend and adherent than Kavi Vishtaspa.'' 

Further on, the poet, Zarathushtra, alludes to his own faniil 3 % the 
Spit&midsB, and makes mention of Frashaoshtra and l)e Jilmaspa, and, at 
the end, in tlie wonls quoted above, s[>eaks of himself in the first person. 
And he promises all those Ilia I joined him, })aradise as the reward of the 
faithful. 

If we next refer to the Gathd Ushlavaiti, we find in it another hymn, viz,, 
Yamta XLIIT, which vdvidly reminds us of w hat is described above. Here, too, 
the ivoet asks himself the question : — ^Who art thou tlicn, and whose son ? 
And again he gives the answer himself : ‘‘ I am Zarathushtra, an open enemy 

of all evil ; but to the pious I will be a powerful helj^er as long as I am able 
to do so.” And the poet concludes this time with a reference to Iiiinself 
in the third person : ‘‘ Now Zarathushtra and with him all those who 

adhere to Ahura Mazda, declare themselves for the world of the Good 
Spirit.” 

This use of the third jierson, when the ]>oct speaks of iu'niself, should not 
surprise us. It is found exactly so in the Rig-veda. Here it is said ; — “ So 
lias ilie Vasishtha, t.e., 1, the singer, wlio is <lescended from the race of the 
Vasishtha, praised the powerful Agni (VII, 42, 6) y and then again ; — “ We, 
the Vasishthas, wish to be thy adorers ” (VH, 37, 4) ; and so on expressed in 
one form or another. Evidently, it was thus quite usual in tlie ancient hymno- 
logy that the eomjioser mentioned himself in tla* tliird person, and this use is 
lilso not quite unknown in our modern poetry. 
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From the Gath A Uslitavaiti we pass on again to the G&tbA Ahnnavaiti. 
Here we light on a striking change. In Yasna XXVIII, 7-9, the poet speaks 
of himself in the first person ; so there exists also no doubt that he lived in the 
period of the foundation of the new doctrine ; however, I am inelined to think 
that Zarathushtra is not the author, but one of his friends and contemporaries. 
In the three strophes mentioned above (Yasna XXVIII, 7-0), the same poet 
prays to God in the following manner: — “ Bestow (Thy) pow^erful spiritual 
help upon Zarathushtra and upon all of us iti the next strophe : — “ Grant 
power unto VislitAspa and tome and in the following ver>se : — I beseech 
Thee, grant the best goo<i to the hero Frashaoshtra and to mo.” The parallelism 
is so clear in those three stanzas that we can only assume that the poet here 
represents himself as somebody distinct from Zarathushtra, Vishtaspa and 
Frashaoshtra. Hence he was not Zarathushtra himself. 

Just as the GAthic* Yasna XXVIll docs not originate in my opinion from 
Zarathushtra, but from one of his disciples or adherents, so also does the 
Gathic Yasna XXTX. In the latter hymn the composer or the bard makes 
geush urvaii, the kino-soul,” implore the heavenly spirits for help and for 
salvariou from the misery and embarrassment in this world, which befall her 
from evil people. The heavenly spirits make her look for the mission off 
Zarathushtra as a prophet, by whose teaching or doctrine the remedy against 
that evil shall be procured. however, is not satisfied with; this 

promise, since she docs not wish to have a powerless mortal as helper and 
saviour. Now% according to my interpretation, this GAthA XXIX corichides 
with a strophe, wherein Ahura Mazda promises that He w^ould help on the 
weak ones and replenish Zarathushtra with His grace and powder, so that 
He might be capable of thereln'^ carrying out His difficult commandment. 
But whatever may be the case.wliether this GathA concludes actually in the 
somewhat uncertain manner in which it dc3es in its present surviving shape, 
or wkother the strophe which formerly formed the end is lost, it seems very 
probable that the original oom]>oser of these hymns was not Zarathushtra 
himself but one of his friends, who refers to the prophet as the man that w^as 
chosen and sent into this world by God for the purpose of annihilating the W’ork 
of the evil people. 

The remaining chapters or hymns of the Gatha Ahunavaiti present no sure 
clue to its authorship. In Yasna XXXIII, 14, Zarathushtra is only once 
mentioned in the third person : “ Thus, as an offering Zarathushtra gives the 
life of liis very body,” which does not enable us to form any opinion. But it 
is certain that all these hymns belong to the lifetime of Zarathushtra. They 
presuppose all the relations and conditions of life which, as w'e shall see further 
on, are charactorislic of that period. But wdiether the prophet himself is their 
author, appears to be uncertain. Several times their tone and character arc 
doctrinal, and the dogmas of the Zoroastrian religion are explained at large, 
wdiich seem to speak more for the assumption that a disciple of the prophet 
bad composed thern. who had now clpthecl in a compact and debnite forpi 



and transmitted to tho people of the world whatever he had heani djroetly 
from the prophet’s mouth. 

In the Gatha SpentA-mainyu (Yasna XLIX, 8) the poet mentions himself 
along with Frashaoshtra without even specifying his own name. In the 
following stanza Jamaspa is mentioned in coimection with ajiother professor of 
the new doctrine, who, might perhaps })c understood to ho Vishtasi)a. {Vide 
Dr. Mills, S.B.E., Vol. XXXI, p. 166).^ Nothing inevents us from believing 
that Zarathushtra is the great speaker. It is, however, certain that the poet 
lived ill the age of the iirojihet. The forty-ninth Iiymn ends with the words 
‘1 What hast Thou as a helj) for Zarathushtra wlio invokes Thee V which does 
not speak quite against the autliorsliip of the prophet. 

Of still greater imporianco is the hymn that follows, Yasna If, 
5-6, a passage the right sense of which has first been explained by Dr. MiUs.^ 
Here mention is made of Zarathushtra in the .third person, as of one who 
declares the songs and sayings or the mdlhras to Ahura Mazda and the 
heavenly beings and then prays : In good mind may ho announce my laws.” 
The author here evidently stands next to Zarathushtra, just as we have akeady 
observed him in Yasna XXVIII. Perliaps it is Vishtaspa w ho here speaks, per- 
haps Jamas])a. At all events he appears to be less a priest than a prince or a 
grandee in the laud, who makes use of the important authority of Zarathash 
tra in -order to introduce in league with him all kinds of reforms in the ppliti- 
cal atid social order of affairs. We will observe that Zarathushtra is iu fapt a 
great reformer in social as w ell as religious matters, therefore, such an idea 
is not absolutely impossible. ’ . 

That the Gatlia Vahishto-ishti belongs iii my opinion to alatov, perhaps 
even a post-Zaratluistrian pcHocT, I have briefly staled beforehand. -As to the 
Still Huf’Viviiighy mil, Yasna LI., the Gatha Vphuklishathrcm, I w'.ouldagaiu 
be inclined to ascribe it to Zarathushtra himself. This assumption is already 
confirmed by tho fact that this hymn bears uiimistakeable resemblances to 
Yp^na XLVI, which wo likewise assume to be Zarathushtra ’s owm.. Dr, Milfe 

.1, . Yasna XbJX,U;— . . 

Laws lot the zealous hoar to help US fitteti ; . .. 

Let no true saint hold rule with tho faithless, 

Souls should unite in bloat rowardings only ; ^ 

With Jamdsp thus united is tho bravo (hero).!** . 

[Fide “Tho Sacred Books of tho East,” p, 107 
> “;■ Tho .most striking circumstance here* after the rhetorical and moral religious peculiari- 
ties have been observed, is the sixth verse ; and as to the question of Zarathushtrian author- 
ship, it is the most striking in the Gfithas or the Avestii. In that verse we have ^Zara- 
thushtra, not named alone, which might easily boliarmonized with his personal authorship, 
nor have we only such expressions as ‘ to Zarathushtra and to us ’ (Yasna, XXVIll, 7 ); 
but we have Zarathushtra named ^emahiyd rdzeng sdhii, ‘may ho declare my regulations,’ 
which could only be said without figure of ffpeech, by some superior, if not by the prime 
mover himself. Were these verses then written by the prime mover ? And was he other 

than Zaiathushtra ? , Zarathushtra was mentally and personally the 

superior of all of them. In f.aot, ho was tho power behind both throne and home, and yet 
without a name 1” Trans, note]. 

2 
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has referred to it in the thiriy-tirst volume of The Sacred Books of the 
East,” p. 182. 

Just as in Ydsna, XLVI, 14,' so in Yasna LI, 11, the poet puts himself the 
question ; Who, O Ahura ! is a loyal friend to the Spitd.ma, to ZarathushtraV’* 
He answers then for the first time in the negative : — “ Vicious heretics and 
false priests have never gained the approval of Zarathushtra ” (see § 12).* 
These are exposed to perdition, while Zarathushtra grants to his followers 
the prospect of paradise as their reward (see §§ 13-15). And now he 
enumerates ail his friends : — In the first place he names Kavi Visht^lspa 
then the Hvogvi Frashaoshtra and Jdmftspa, and, lastly, the Spitftmid Maid- 
dhyfi-maogh. Characteristic are the words at the conclusion of strophe 18, 
which, however, seem to be suitable only in the mouth of Zarathushtra : 
“ And grant me also, O Mazda ! that they, that is Vishtfi^spa and Frashaoshtra 
and Jilmaspa, may adhere firmly to Thee.^’ Accordingly, God is solicited to 
fortify and strengthen tlie belief of the first adherents, so that they would truh" 
adhere to the doctrine of Zarathushtra, which thc 3 ^ have already recognized as 
true and right . 

The results of om' investigations upon the personal names occurring in the 
Gathds, and specially upon the references to Zarathushtra in them, are as 
follows : — 

1. The Gath&s were all composed in the age of Zarathushtra with the 
single exception of Yasna LIII, and they arc distinguished, therefore, essen- 
tially from the rest of the Avesta in which Zarathushtra is a personage of 
the past period. 

2. Some of the Gathic hymns, particularly Yasfia XLVI, XLTX, and LI, 
were very probably composed by Zarathushtra himself. 

3. Othet hymns do not directly proceed from Zarathushtra, but from one 
of his friends and followers or disciples, which may be proved with some certain- 
ty from Yasyia XXVIII, XXIX, and L, 

4. Under all circumstances we have here a collection of hymns wherein 
the same spirit prevails throughout, and all of which give expression to the 
same wishes and hopes, sorrows and fears, to the same joyfulness of the faith, 
and to the same trust in God. Our theme “ Zarathushtra in the G&thas ” is, 
therefore, now to be treated more concisely as : The Befobm of Zaba- 
THUSHTBA ACCORDING TO THE CONTEMPORARY DELINEATIONS OF THE GaTHAS. 

1 [§ 14. “ Whom hast thou Zarathustra 1 thus a holy friend for the great cause T Who 

is it who thus desires to speak it forth ?” (Zarathushtra answers.) “ It is our Kavi 
VishtAspa, the heroic." Trana, note]. 

> Paederast never gained his ear, nor kavi-follower,” (Mills, S. B. K.). 
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OHAPTER II. 

Tu£ Bj£ligious and Social Reform of Zabathushtra. 

As we have stated above, Zarathtishtra was a leformer as much in the 
social as in the religious sphere. A glance at the contents of the G&thAs, 
provides us with sufficient information as to this. No great reform can bo 
achieved without the waging of battles, and in point of fact it is a period of 
embittered fighting which unfolds itself before our eyes, when we look at the 
scenes portrayed in the GAthAs. 

We may represent the matter in the following manner. The Arian people, 
that is, the still united Indo-IrAnians, in their migrations from the Oxus, had 
descended southward and settled themselves in the river valleys situated to the 
North and South of the Hindukush. But here the habitable soil which was 
available, was insufficient for the accommodation of so great a number of tribes 
and races. New masses pressed after them from the North, and so it happened 
that the tribes that had moved forward farthest to the South, had stretched 
far to the East and entered the valleys of the Indus. A remarkable schism 
had thereby taken place. Those of the Arians who remained behind in the 
earlier settlement on the Hindukush, formed the subsequent IrAnian nation ; 
while those who emigrated towards the East, the subsequent Indian people. 
The latter were then passing through the Rig-veda epoch of civilization, whilst 
conquering the modern PunjAb in their fight with Ddaa and Daayu. Now for 
the IrAnians, too, an important period of their history began. The land which 
they had in their occupation, did not prove quite sufficient to maintain a larger 
number of nomadic races with their herds ; for such were the IrAnians of that 
period. The land also was favourable to nomadic life in many parts where the 
mountains run towards the steppes and gradually subside into lower and broader 
ridges ; but in other parts where the ground is rough, rugged, and mountainous, 
it hindered the free and unlimited wandering of the nomads. Thus, naturally, 
one portion of the IrAnian tribes was very soon compelled to take to a settled 
life and to practise agriculture. The IrAnian people of the GAthic period were, 
in fact, subdivided into husbandmen and nomads, and in the sharp opposition, 
which obtained between the two, the prophet Zarathushtra played a prominent 
part. In a number of Gathic passages we see him standing as an advocate of 
the settled husbandmen. He admonishes them not to be tired of their good 
work, to cultivate diligently the fields, and to devote to the cattle that fostering 
care which they deserved. And far and wide spreads the dominion of husband- 
men and the settlements of the pious people increase,*’ in spite of all moles- 
tations, all persecutions, and violence, which they have to suffer from the 
nomads who attack tlieir settlements in order to desolate their sown-fields and 
to deprive them of their herds. 

It may be sufficient to hint at this primitive condition here in a few words, 
since this social revolution, which the Avesta-peopio passed through in the 
QAthic period, has already been described at length (in my Oatirdniscl)^ Knltur 
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im AUerihum)^ and we may avoid repeating the same in this place. What is 
here of special interest to us is the spirit and the religious sentiments of Zara^ 
thushtra, and of his friends and first adherents as they appear in the great 
conflict, and as far as it can be understood from the G&thfis. 

The conflict between the nomads and the agriculturists, between the 
followers of the prophet and his enemies, was bitter and of varying fortune. 
There w^ero times of despair and extreme emban’assmeiit, so that tho prophet 
disparagingly utters the words : — To what land shall I turn ; aye, wherein 
shall I enter.” And he laments that even his friends and relations leave him 
beset with difficulties, and the rulers of the land refuse to give him their protec- 
tion and support ( XLVI, 1). Yet such outbursts* are proportionately 
rare in thc Gfithas. Zarat hush tra and his friends, indeed , know about a helper 
out of all difficulties. It is Ahura Mazda, Who has sent them, and Who guides 
them in all their ways ; unto Him Ihej" turn in times of distress, and on Him 
they look with a firm trust in God. 

The poet Zarathiishtra, therefore, continues after the opening words of the 
hymn, wiiich arc cited abo\'c : — 

“ Yes, I know that I am poor, that T i)ossoss scanty herds or flocks, and 
scanty followers ; I c ry to Thee, liehold on mo, O Aliura ! and bestow on rao 
help even as a friend bestows heli) on his friend. ’ ( Yasna XLVI, 2.) 

The consciousness tliat Almra Mazda Himself has sf>nt Zarathiishtra into 
this w’orld for the pur]iose of nnnouncing the new doctrine to mankind, and that 
God stands always by his side as his adviser or guide, comes out j)rominently 
in the Gathas. The ])ropliet directly expresses it XLV, 5), when ho 

says that God communicated to him the Word w hich is the best for man. 
From the beginning he was chosen for that Revelation ( Yasna XLIV, 11). He 
declares himself prepared to uiideitake the functions and duties of a prophet:— 
I wdU profess myself as Your adorer, aiid w ill contimie so as long as I majy 
be able through tJie support* of ” and he prays only that Ahura Mazda 
may bestow success on his work {Yasna L, 1). With pride he styles himself 
the ‘^friend ” of Ahura {Yasna XLIV, l)i, who truly and firmly adheres to 
Him, and who on his part can rely on His help. In another passage (Yo^na 
XXXII, 1) Zarathustra and his disciples call themselves tho messengers ” 
of Ahura Mazda, through w hose mouth God revealed to the world His mysteries^ 
that is. His Revelation that was unknown and unheard of till then. Here we 
arc vividly reminded of the same expression {maldk) occurring in tho Old 
Testament, which denotes principally angels who serve as “ the messengers of 
God,” and who act as intermediaries betw^een Jehovah and man. Then again 
it denotes the prophets and priests who serve as representatives of Jehovah on 
earth, and exercise his will ; and, lastly, even the w^hole Israelite nation which 
is sent by God among the heathens in order to convert them. Hero as well as 

1 Compare analogous passages in the Bigveda 2-38-10 ; 5-85-8 ; 7-29-8 ; etc. 
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there, namely, among the Israelites as well as among the Ir&nians, the con- 
sciousness is clearly manifest that the new religion is not the work of a man* 
but that God Himself speaks through His prophets, and that the latter are sent 
on their -mission by Him, and that they are His servants. His heralds or His. 
messengers. 

This confidence in God has its highest and surest support or confirmation 
in the belief that, earlier or later, every man has at least to share in, or submit 
himself to, the lot which is assigned to him by the divine justice, and which he 
deserves in consequence of his good or bad actions. If in this life the evil 
person seems oft enough to enjoy an undeserved happiness, the ]>unishment 
which is his duo will, however, befall him directly in the next world. A life in 
darkness and torment and torture of the soul awaits him yonder. ' Brrt, on the. 
other hand, the prophet is able to console and strengthen his faithful adherent^; 
in all their miseries, struggles, and persecutions, by alluding to the joys of 
paradise which God will bestow on them in the next life. (Cf, Tasna XXXj, 
4 ; XXXI, 20 ; XXXII, 15 ; XLV, 7 ; XLVI, 11 ; and XLIX, 11). 

In point of fact such a firm confidence in the divine dispensation, and in. 
an adjustment between reward and punishment in the next world, is always, 
indispensable when enemies abound, when the good cause is found in the 
highest danger and numbers only a few followers who adhere to it faithfully.. 

The enemies of the now religion, in the first place, the nomadic tribes that- 
feel disdain for settled life, tlio establishment of agriculture and careful tending 
of cattle, still pray to the old nature-gods, the daevas^ the devas of the Indians: 
In the eyes of the adherents of Zarathushtra, or the Gilthic Zarathushtrians, 
these become distinctly evil existences, deceitful idols, and demons. 

Those num or w' omen w ho follow- these daevas or d(?moiis, and offer to them saerh. 
fices and reverence, are called friends of the daevas {daevdzushkl dear to the 
daevas,^' in Yasna XXXJI, 4), just as Zarathushtra and his follow ers are dosig- • 
nate(l the friends of Ahiira. Aild still inorc in a strophe of the Gathas the 
authors say Among the unfaithful to Ahufea are seen the demons them* 
selves in bodily forms, and the name of daem shall, likewise, be applicable to 
such men.” {Yasna XXXII, 5, etc,) 

Another denomination for the unfaithful enemies is the w'ord khrajsira 
{Yasna XXXIV, 9), whicli may iiu'aii perhaps “ vipers.” In another passage 
they are called khrafsird-hizvd “ Iiaving viperous tongues,” {Yasna XXVIII, 
6), and in a thhd strophe {Yasna XXXIV, 5) the khrajslra-mcn are named 
immediately and synonymously w'ith the daevas themselves. The unfaithful 
have also their priests, the Usij, the Kavis, and the Karapans (compare Yasna 
XLIV, 20). The unfaithful arc generally designated by the word dregvantd ; 
the pious on the contrary arc called saoshyaMo in certain passages {Yasna 
XXXIV, 13 ; XLVIII, 9 ; and especially in XLVIII, 12). They {viz., these 
priests) are naturally the most inveterate enemies of the new doctrine through 
which, their gods are dethroned, and they themselves lose all their influence oa 
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the people. The false priesta, the Vsij^ the Kavis^ aud the Karapans^ often 
succeeded in bringing the rulers over to their side. ** With the princes have 
the Kavis and the Karapaua united,*’ so complains the holy singer in Tama 
XLVI, H, in order to corrupt man by their evil deeds. Self-evidently it was of 
the highest importance that the rulers should come to a determination as to 
' the side they should take in such a matter ; for if the prince professed the new 
religion or stood opposed to it, his subjects as a rule very likely followed him. 
Hence it is that Zarathushtra now and then praises the religious fidelity of 
Visht&spa, and hence the reason why the poet prays to GkwJ : — May good 
princes reign over us, but not wicked princes ! ” 

Among the princes that stood against Zarathushtra as his enemies, the 
mighty Be7idva might be included, who is mentioned in Yasna XLIX, 1.2. 
From the context of the passages we can of course conclude that he stood on the 
side of the infidels, .“\ family or a race of princely blood were probably the 
Ort^fma (Yasiia XXXII, 12-14). Regarding them it is said that they, having 
allied with the Kavis and the Karapans, have established their power in order 
to overpower the prophet and his partisans ; but sneeringly it is said of them 
that they will attain in hel! the sovereignty for which they are striving. With 
all their adherents, the idolaters and false priests, they will go to eternal pordi- 
tion. But the prophet, who is here in this world so much abused and distressed 
will enter with his family, relations, and followers, into the joys of paradise. 

Now, it is interesting to observe how the composers of the Gdtha^ place 
themselves in contrast with these their enemies, and what sorts of ideas and 
sentiments they sot forth against them. First, it is regarded as a sacred obli- 
gation to convert the infidels by means of words and doctrine ( Yasna XXVTII, 
6). The religion of Zai'athuahtra is a religion of culture, of spiritual and 
moral progress and proficiency. It penetrates through all conditions of human 
life, and it considers every action of life, as for instance, the clearing of the 
soil, the careful tending of herds, and the cultivation of the fields, from the 
standpoint of religious duty. Such a religion, or such a philosophy, cannot 
be confined to a narrow circle ; the propagation of it and the conversion of all 
men to it, are ideas which are at the basis of its very essence. We, accord* 
ingly, find complete hymns, as Tasva XXX and XLV, which were evidently 
intended to be delivered before a numerous audience, and in which Zarathushtra, 
or one of liis friends, expounds the essential points of the new doctrine for the 
approval of the hearers. Such a position follows clearly from the beginning 
strophe of the forty-fifth Gathic hymn : — 

“ I will announce it, now hoar and understand. 

Ye who ha^ e come from near aud from afar ! 

Now hast Thou made evident all, O ^fazda ! 

In order that no false teacher shall again destroy the life (of oui* mind) 

Through false beliefs, a wicked person who speaks forth evil texts.*' 

Evidently ha.s VSslitaspa, or else another provincial ruler, permitted his 
people to meet in a large assembly. Tn this assembly the Kavis and the 
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IjLarapaiis may have delivered their sons in which they revered the da&vas^ 
the gods of storm and thunder, of the sun and stars. Probably they, too, 
brought offerings to their gods to gain their assistance in any enterprise, or to 
propitiate their wrath. But now Zarathushtra steps forward and addresses 
the assembly. To his triumphant eloquence the priests of the nature-religion 
had to give way, and liis doctrine or religion, “ until then unheard,” which de- 
clared Ahura Mazda as the sublime Creator of the world and expounded the 
sacred duty of all men to fight strongly against the infernal power of evil, was 
re-echoed and applauded by the attentive audience. Not bloody offerings or 
senseless customs constitute the true worship of God; but the moral purity of 
the mind, an ardent fulfilment of the duties to which man is invited in this life 
as Well as piety and industry. 

Whenever the prophet meets with an open opposition, and all preachings 
and expositions prove fruitless, then he denounces upon his opponents the full 
burden of divine wrath. The good shall hate the evil. There is no reconcilia- 
tion, no forbearance, no connivance. Every act of forbearance in such a case 
would be a sin, because it encourages evil rather than destroys it. 

This spirit of intense hatred against the wicked stands, I believe, parallel 
to the ideas of the Old Testament. In the latter scriptures Moses, too, sum* 
mouses the Lovites to draw their sw-ords and to kill the apostates who instead 
of holding firmly to the worship of Jehovah made a golden image and adored it 
(2 Moses 32, 25 seq.). Jehovah is a “ jealous god,” a god of wTath, who com- 
mands to destroy the icjols of the pagans and to throw down their altars : — 
“ God of vengeance, Jehovah, God of vengeance, show thyself.” So the 
psalmodist invokes him (Psalms 94). “ Lift up thyself, thou judge of the earth: 

render reward f o tlie overbearing ! How long shall the wicked triumph, 
Jehovali ? . . . . They congregate to threaten the life of the right- 

eous, and condemn the innocent blood. But Jehovah is my citadel, and my 
God is the rock of refuge. He shall repay them their injustice, and shall anni- 
hilate them on account of their malice. Jehovah our God shall extirpate them.” 
” Jehovah saves aU who love him : but he destroys the wicked ” (Psalms 145. 
20.) Through perverseness Jehovah’s indignation will excited ; now he 
grows angry and pays with the sword those who revolted from him (Psahm 78. 
56 seq,). When the sons of Korah rebelled against Moses, Jeliovah split the 
earth, and Korah with his relations, family, and property, was swallowed by 
it (4 Moses 16, 1 seq.). 

These passages from the Old Testament are culled at random. It would 
be easy to multiply them tenfold. The hatred which does not tolerate con- 
nivance with the sinner ; but demands and expects his immediate punishment, 
yea, even his total annihilation by the divine justice, is even a trait of the old 
Israelitish spirit. We cannot refuse it our admiration. There is vigour and 
energy free from all feeble wavering, rising to violence and fanaticism. And 
now when Zarathushtra proclaims in the Oath As ; — “ Would that T could be a 
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iorinentor for tlie wicked, but a friend and helper for the pious ( Yaaiia ikLlil, 
S) ; or w;hen he admonishes the people : — “ None of you shall mind the doctrine 
and precepts of the wdcked ; because thereby he will bring giief and death in his 
house and village, in his land and people! No, grip your sword and cut them 
dp^vm !” {Yasna XXXI, 18) ; or when he denounces death and ruin upon those 
who did not adhere to him. All this vividly puts us in mind of the spirit of the 
Old Testament. 

In fact, the opposition betweejx the pious and the impious, the believers 
and the unbelievers, seems very often to have led to open combat. The pro- 
phet jirays to Ahura that He may grant victory to his own when both the armies 
rush togetlier in combat, whereby they can cause defeat among the wicked, and 
procure for them grief and t rouble ( Yasna XLIV, 14, 15). Whosoever deprives 
the liar and the false teacher of liis pow er or of ins life, can count upon Ahura's 
favour or grace {Yasna XLVI, 4). In any case, however, the wicked will not 
escape the eternal jutlgmeiit, and if not already in this world, certainly in 
the next world, Ahura will iiiliict punishinent upon them and dash them 
into the torments of hell and damnation {Yas7ia XXXI, 20 ; XLV, 7 ; XLVI, 
C, 11 ;XLIX, 11). 



CHAPTER III. 

Zahathtt.shtra’s Monotheism. 

That the Reform of Zarathushtra called forth a lively agitation of the 
mind, that it even gave occasion to bloody combats and wars, is easily under- 
stood from the contents of the GAthas. It broke away almost entjrel 3 ^ from 
all ideas extant before the Gothic period, and offered in fact something quite 
new. It placed itself in a conscious opposition to the religion of nature which 
had been handed down from the old Arian times, and was still cherished by the 
people; and whatever it took over from the nature-worship and retained in itself, 
was exalted into a far higher moral sphere and penetrated with its spirit ; and 
thus the form acquired a new substance. 

Here we speak of the Gathas and their contents, not of the entire Avesta, 
because it seems to me — and the surviving chapters will prove it — ^that the 
G£lth&s plainly preserve Zoroastrianism in its purest and most original form, 
as the founder of this sublime religion had thought out and imparted it. If the 
present Parsees, the modem professors of the Zoroastrian religion, would learn 
to be familiar with its contents and spirit, as it originated directly from the 
prophet, they would always have to refer to the G&thds ; and they ought 
to endeavour to penetrate deep into the meaning which is indeed often obscure 
and difficult. I believe that it will also have an important practical effect in 
increasing their love and esteem, and in preserving in a pure state this religion 
as a rare and valuable possession. 

The prophet, too, qualifies his religion as ‘‘unheard of words'’ {Ytnana 
XXXI, 1), or as a “ mystery " (Yasna XLVIII, 3), because he himself regards 
it as a religion quite distinct from the belief of the people hitherto. The re- 
velation he announces, is to him no longer a mere matter of sentiments, no 
longer a merely undefined presentiment and conception of the Godhead, but 
a matter of intellect, of spiritual perception and knowledge,"^ This is of great 
importance ; for there are probably not many religions of so high an antiquity 
in which this fundamental doctrine, that religioii is a knowledge or learning, 
a science of wJiai is true, * is so precisely declared as in the tenets of the Gathds. 
It is the unbelieving that are unknowing ; on the contrary, the believing are 
learned, because they have penetrated into this knowledge {Yas7ta XXX, 3). 
Every one that is able to distinguish even spiritually between what is true and 
what is untriiC; will enlist himself on the side of the prophet ( Yasna XLVI, 
15). Between the truthful ( adru^\janl&, not speaking lies ”) and the liars 
there is strictly the same antithesis as between the believers and the unbelievers, 
the adherents and the opponents of the n(?w religion (Yasna XXXI, 15, etc,). 
It is thereby expected from every individual that he or she should take a place 
in the great question, and come to a decision on the one or the other side. 
“ Man for man ” shall the people examine or test whatever the prophet has 
announced to them (Yasna XXX, 2), and learn thereof the truth. Clearly 
enough it is an open breach with the old national religion. To the follower of 
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Zarathushtra the religion ia no longer a ‘‘ reliance on unknown and more or 
less unintelligible higher powders ; it is to him rather a freedom^* of the 
spirit, an exemption from all superstitions and false notionsy an independent 
penetration into the perception of the divine truth which was to him a mystery 
before then* That the religion should develop from a feeling of dependence 
into that of freedom, is the most important step that could be taken generally 
in the sphere of religious life. 

We 'will again mention the Old Testament where belief and perception, 
unbehef and folly, are likewise regarded as identical ideas. I need only refer 
to the famous passage of Psalms 14, : — “ The fool speakoth in his heart. 
There is no God. Corrupt and abominable are their works ; there is none 
among them, that doeth good. But Jehovah looks down from heaven upon 
the children of men, to see if there were any that did understand, that seek 
God ; but all are apostatized, all are corrupted ; none is there that doeth good, 
no, not one.” (Cfr. Psalms 53, 2.) 

But wherein consists the new doctrine unkno'wn till then ” of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, as it clearly emanates from the Gd.thils ? It exists in the prepon- 
derating monotheistic character of this religion-. Its founder has got rid of the 
plurality in which the Godhead had been split up by the popular belief and 
naturalism, and elevated himself to the preception of the divine unity which 
pervades nature in manifold ways. 

It is sufficiently known that in the Zoroastrian religious system Ahura 
Mazda is conceived as the Ruler and Commander in heaven and on earth, and 
as the Highest and the First of the Genii. This double name, in the given 
consecutive order, occurs in the later Avesta as the constant and established 
designation of God. Exceptions to this use are not found in it, or are certainly 
met with very seldom only. The case is different in the GathAs, and I come 
thereby to a most highly significant distinction between the old hymns and the 
younger fragments of the Zoroastrian religious documents. Such a name as 
became afterwards stereotyped for the Godhead, docs not yet exist in the 
Gd>thd.s. We find sometimes Ahura, sometimes Mazda, sometimes Ahura 
Mazda, and sometimes Mazda Ahura apxfiied to the Deity. God can be desig- 
nated by Ix)rd ” (Ahura) as well as by All-wisdom or Omniscience ” 
(MaTddo). It seems even that in the Gathis the appellative signification of the 
two names had been felt still more than in the later writings. This is proved 
by the passages wherein Ahura Mazda (Yasna XXX, 9 ; XXXI, 4), or Mazda 
alone (Yasna XXXITI, I ; XLV, 1), is used in the number. The 

Mazddonghd then evidently form the totality of the heavenly spirits. If we 
further consider the fact that in the old Persian Cuneiform Inscriptions of the 
Achsemenian dynasty occurs the name of God, Auram-azdd, as a single word 
which is only inflected at the end, it certainly follows hence that we have to deal 
here with the results of development in different historical epochs. Generally 
speaking, Zarathushtra had not found out originally any exact proper name 
for the Godhead, He designated Him sometimes by one, sometimes by another 

t. ■ 
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name, but we can translate most of the different names, which are used in the 
Gd.th&s, simply by ‘‘ God.” Later on the name Ahura Mazda was strictly 
adhered to exactly in the same relation and siiccc>ssion of the two words, and 
therewith was now for the first time created a real or definite name of the Deity, 
the use of which corresponds to the name of Jehovah in the Old Testament. 
In a still later period the two names blended into one, because they were 
continually used in the same succession as though they formed a compound. 
Nevertheless, both the component parts are still discernible from the name 
Auramazdd, since they are both declined in one passage only of an Inscription 
of Xerxes. The last phase of development is represented by the forms of the 
name used in middle and modern Iranian dialects : Palilavi Auharmazd^ 
and modern Persian Ormazd, The blending of the two words is here so complete 
that they do no longer bear an independent meaning in the final form. 

Now the essence of polytheism consists in the religion in which man exalts 
the different powers of nature separately to individual godheads, and fixes the 
limit of their sphere of activity against each other. Generally speaking, wo 
can, therefore, call the religion of the Rigveda a polytheistic doctrine. Iridra 
is the god of weathers ; Agiii rules over the fire ; tlie MarvAs are the genii of 
storms. However, there exist already in the Vcdic hymns ideas which lead 
us gradually upwards from polytheism to monotheism. Wc can observe how 
the virtue or efficiency of one or more gods is here and there transferred to an 
individual god. This is especially the case in many of the hymns dedicated 
to Varuna. In those hymns Varuna is represented as the creator of the 
universe, as the giver of all good things, as the warden of truth, and the avenger 
of sins, (Vide Rigvedal, 25, 20; II, 27, 10 ; Vil, 86, 1 seq.) In other sacred 
songs the same qualities and powers are transferred to other gods ; thus Iiidra, 
Soma, and Agni may be occasionally regarded as the highest gods. Of the 
last mentioned god, Agni, it is said directly in Rigveda V,, 3, that he is the same 
as Indra^ Vishnu, Savitri, Pushan, liudra and Aditi ; accordingly he is identi- 
lied with the whole body of the gods. 

Thus we can observe in the Rigveda how the singers and priests search 
after the conception of the divine unity, and how they are kept away from it for 
this reason only that they have not the moral courage to break with the notions, 
conceptions, and names, which are handed down since ages. In the G&th4s 
the position is different. The important step which the Vedic singers lingered 
to take, was adopted by the Gatliic Iranians. The plurality of the nature- 
gods is set aside, and one God is selected in their place, who comprehends all, 
and is as great and as powerful as the Jehovah of the Old Testament, and at 
any rate not more anthropomorphous than the latter. 

In the 104th Psalm, Jehovah is extolled as the creator and regent of the 
world, ‘‘ Light is tlie garment which he puts on. He stretcheth out the 
heaven like a tent. He vaulteth his chamber witli water. He inaketh the 
clouds his chariot ourl ascendeth upon the wings of the wind. He maketh 
the winds his messengers and the firc-fiamc his ministers. He propeth the earth 
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upon its foundations so that it quaketli not for ever. He created the moon to 
regulate the seasons, the sun knoweth his going down. Thou makest darkness 
that there will be night, wherein all the beasts of the forest stir about. The 
young lions roar after their prey and seek their meat from God. The sun 
riseth : these beasts run away and couch themselves in their dens, when the 
man goeth out to his work and keepeth himself to his daily labour until the 
evening.” 

I would put side by side with this Psalm sonu; stanzas from the GAthA; 
XLIV, where Ahura Mazda appears as the almighty God, Who created the 
universe. Who maintains it, and rules over it. The resemblances between the 
44th GA,th& and the 104th Psalm strike us at once, and we must concede with- 
out any hesitation that the author of the 44th GMhA. has penetrated into 
the perception of God, the Creator of the world, not less profoundly than the 
; oet of the Psalms. Tn Yasna XLIV, 3-5 and 7, it is said : — 

(.3) “This I ask Theo, give me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who was the Generator and the iirst Father of the world-system ? 

Who showed the sun and stars their way ? 

Who established it, that the moon thereby waxes and wanes, if Thou doost not ? 

These things all, O Mazda ! and others still I should like to know.” 

(4) " This I ask Thee, gi\^ me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath firmly sustained from beneath the earth and the atmosphere. 

That they do not fall down ? Who created the waters and the plants ? 

Who hath given their swiftness to the winds and the clouds ? 

Who hath created, O Mazda ! the pious thoughts (within our souls) ? ” 

(6) “ This I ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath created skilfully the light and the darkness ? 

Who hath made skilfully sleep and activity ? 

Who hath made the auroras, the midday, and the evening. 

Which remind the discerning man of his duties ? ” 

(7) “ This I ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahui’a ! 

Who hath created the blessed earth together with the sky T 

Who hath through His wisdom made the son in the exact image of the father ? 

I will call Thee, O Mazda ! the judicious. 

As the Creator of the universe, the most Bountiful Spirit.” 

The correspondence of the religious ideas mentioned above in the Gathic 
hymns and the Psalms, is in point of fact unique. The conformity to law 
in nature, such as tlie course of the stars, the waxing and the waning of the 
moon, and tlie succession of the < laytime during which man’s activity is fixed, 
attracted the attention of both the poets. In the Gathda Ahura Mazda, in the 
Psalms Jehovah, is the Creator of the Order of the World. As such Mazda is freely 
and frequently mentioned in the Cathas, He is “ the essential Creator of the 
Order of the World.” 






Uaithyo ashahya dmn i»h. 

i n Yasna XXXT,8,an appellation which we must emphasize, as it will hereafter 
be of imx>ortance for considering the relation in which Ahura Mazda stands 
to the Amesha-spentas. 



If Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the world, He, too, deserves all those 
attributes which are ascribed to Jehovah in the Old Testament. As we have 
already remarked Ahura Mazda is the Holy and All-just ; He hates the evil Or 
wicked, and punishes them in this world as well as in the next according to their 
due ; but He takes the pious under His protection, and bestows eternal life? 
upon them. He is the ImmtUable, Who is “also now the same” {Yaana 
XXXI, 7) as He has been from eternity ; He is the Almighty, Who does what 
He wills {Vase-khshayaa, Ydsnob XLIII, 1) ; He is the All-knoiving, Who looks 
dowrn upon man from heaven (c/r. Paalma 14 quoted above), and watches all 
their projects and designs which are open or secret {Ydsna XXXI, 13). Ahura 
Mazda is a Spirit ; He is a Being, Who cannot be invested with Imman traits of 
character; He is the Speniahtd MdinyA,^ “Most Bountiful Spirit” (Yasna 
XLIII, 2 ) the Absolute Goodness o" Bounty. In fact, anthropomorphistic 
ideas or representations are very rare in the Gath^. Where such ideas occur, 
they are to be interpreted as the simple result of poetical usage or license. To 
Zarathushtra Ahura Mazda was doubtless as much a spiritual, supersensible, 
incomprehensible and indescribable Being, as Jehovah was to the poets of the 
Psalms. 

Ahura Mazda is certainly called in Yasna XXXT, 8 ; XLV, 4 ; XLVII 
2, the Father of Vohu-maiio, Asha, and Armaiti ; but it is to be rcmemljercd 
that Vohu-man6, Asha, and Armaiti are only abstract ideas : “ the pious mind, 
holiness, humility and devotion.” Hence it positively follow\s that w'e have 
here not to deal with human ideas or conceptions such as are current in the 
Greek and Roman mythology ; but simply with a poetical mode of expression. 
It means nothing more than saying : God is the Father of all goodness, yea, 
He is “ our Father.” 

In Yasna XLIII, 4, mention is also made of the “ hands ” of Ahura Mazda. 
It would be ridiculous if we were to tracts therein any aiitliropomorphism 
whatever. Such phrases Zarathushtra could use as naturally as tlie Christian 
does, when in his prayers he lays all his cares and wishes in the fatherly hands 
of God. It is neither heathenish nor Miihammedan nor Zoroastrian noi* 
Christian, but a common mode of Iniman expressif)n. 

However, any traits which would allows us to infer that Ahura Mazda had 
been represented in a certain figurative form in th(^ oldest period of Zoroastrian- 
ism, are certainly not to be derived from the Gath^s. If W() find in later limes, 
as for example, in the monimients of the Ach.Tmenian kings a figurative' repre- 
sentation of Ahura Mazda, I think wej ought not to lay much stress upon it. 
In the first place it is to be observed that tho Persians of the yVchaDineniaii period 
had obtained Zoroastrianism as something foreign from without ; thus they 
may have added or changed many religious notions. Secondly, has not also 
Michael Angelo drawn an image of the God Father and therewith given to 

I In otlier GAihic passages ntd-mainyu .soeiiis to bo a being distinct from Ahura 
Mazda ; it is perhaps a particular trait of His nature by wliich he becomes the givei* of 
bounty in the creation {Yctana X1A% 6 ; XLVII, 1 ; etc.) 



the ecclesiastical ai’t of the West a t 3 rpe for the representation of the 
Godhead ? 

We have seen tliat Zarathushtra has arrived at the idea of an Almighty, 
All -wise, and All -just God, of a Creator and Preserver of the world ; and he has 
thereby provided his people with the monotheism in the place of a poly theistic 
nature- worship. Fiiitlier, we have seen that the manner in which this solo 
Godhead is conceived, vividly reminds us of tlie representations of Jehovah in 
the Old Testament, and indeed so well in the general as in the many particidar 
characteristic features. Nevertheless, I declare it as an entirely mistaken 
assumption that Zarathushtra borrowed the Jehovah idea directly or indirectly 
from the Israelites. We find nowhere else in the entire Avesta any traces of ac- 
tual contact betw'cen the Iranians and the Semites, which would justify a theory 
of a borrowing of religious notions or conceptions from one another. Again 
the cult of Ahura Mazda has yet its genuine national stamp in spite of all resem- 
blances w'ith the Jehovah -worship. Let us only consider the close connection 
of the religious and economical life, wliich plays so prominent a part already in 
the G£ithas, and forms a characteristic feature of the entire Avesta. Generally 
1 regard it as most liazardous to assume a borrowing on the basis of simple 
resemblances of religious ideas. If Ahura Mazda and Jehovah hear a certain 
affinity in idea and comprehension, that is plainly owing to the reason that wc 
have to deal with a monotheism among the Iranians as w^ell as among the 
Jews. But when monotheism is once firmly established, then certain similar 
ideas are sure to be forthcoming, which are peculiar to monotheism and form 
part of its essence. He who does not altogether deny that a people or a pre- 
eminent genius at any time among a pcoi>le, can attain independently to the 
idea of the unity of God — he who does not dogmatically adjudge the monopoly 
of monotheism to the Jew s — will surely agree with me in the assertion that the 
Irflniaiis had in a very olden time, and without any influence from without 
independently acquired through the Zoroaslrian Reform the possession of a monothe- 
istic religion. 
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CHAPTER TV. 

Thk Theology of the GAtiiXs. 

Wc now approach an objection which might possibly be raiaetl against 
our comprehension of Zarathushtra's doctrine. It might bo asked : — Is then 
Zoroastrianism, indeed, a positive monotheism ? Does not the A vesta extol 
and profess the existence of a complete list of good spirits such as the Ameslm- 
spentas, Mithra, Sraosha, Verethragkna, Ilaonia, Ardvi-sura, and others ? 
Have not several of these good spirits, as for example Mithra, forms which are 
derived from the pre-Zoroastrian times ami are also met witii in tlie Indian 
Vcdic hymns, and which consequently belong, no doubt, to the Arian nature- 
worship ? 

We do not wish to misapprehend the importance of these objections. We 
are willing to concede to them even a certain justification and truth. Bvt 
here is the point where we have surely to distinguish between the. Gdthds and the 
rest of the Avesta, between the doctrine as it comes directly from Zarathushtra 
himself and as it developed among the people later in the course of time. If, indeed , 
we consider the Gathils alone, wc light on a far purer monotheism. In the 
later Avesta the doctrine appears confused and restricted in different ways. 
Even to-day the Parsee will have to prefer the Gath^s, if he wishes to under- 
stand his religion not only in the oldest, but also in the x>urest form. 

How sharp and definite the representation of the genius Mithra appears 
in the later Avesta, especially in the Mihir Yashi dedicated to him? He is the 
genius of the morning-sun, who brings hither the light. As such he is the enemy 
and vanquisher of the demons of night. But he is also tho yazata of truth, of 
rights and contracts. The sphere of his might ranges still further. He is 
prince and king of the earth, the helper in battles whom the warriors invoke 
at the commencement of fighting, and who helps them on to victory. Lastly, 
he takes vengeance on the wicked. He especially inflicts imnishment on liars 
and violators of promise. 

In a similar manner we can describe T'ishlrya^ from the later Avesta. He 
is the yazata of stars, in particular he presides over the star Sirius. To him is 
attributed the power of distributing rain on dry fields*. He fights against the 
demon of aridity and barrenness. That he has generally in his hands the 
dominion of the stars cannot be surprising. Also the Fravashis, the manes, 
allot the fertilizing w'ater over the earth ; they distribute in general all sorts of 
good things, cause trees and plants to thrive, and are like Mithra helpers in war 
and fighting. In short, we have in the later Avesta to deal with genii wlio 
vividlj’^ remind us of the gods of the Rigveda, of Varnna, Indra, Mitra, and 
others. 

If we now turn again to the GS^th^s, the subject appears to us in quite a 
different light. Here the names of a Mithra or Tishtrya are not mentioned 
l Comp., ibid, pp. 70 ; seq. 
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even once. The Fravasliis, too, are never directly alluded to ; so also Haoma, 
or Vercthraghna the angel of victorious battles, or An^hita the angel of the 
waters. In tlu^ Oaihas we fail to fijid the na nu\s of all those good spirits who 
in the later Avesta an; e.s|)ecially drawn as plastic re[>rrsentations, and w-ho 
mostly appear (;xhihitc‘d with individual attributes. 

Are Me to explain this as a simple accident i I would regard such a sup- 
position, of course, as an error, although I am convinced on the other side, 
however dou])tfiil or critical c^very docAmeiilum esilentio is. There are 
sometimes circumstances under which wo arrive at nothing by the assumption 
of an acekh^nt, and by which much obscurity and confusion are caused. If in 
the Gathas we could nowh(*re find a convenient occasion for mentioning Mithra 
or Tishtraya or the Fra v ash is generally', it might be explained as an accident 
w hen their names do not occur. But such opportunities of mentioning these 
good spirits, occur sufHciontly often in the Gathas. Why is Mithra, for example, 
not alluded to in the passages where the conflict against the unbelievers is 
mentioned ? It is said of Mithra in Yasht X, 36 : — 

“ Mithra opens the battle. 

He takes his place in the battle ; 

And standing in the midst of battle 

Ho breaks as under the lines arrayed (for the battle).” 

Or, the Fravashis, too, would have been here fitly invoked ; for 

“ They bring the greatest help in fearful battles.” (Yusht XIII, 37). 

Besides, the GMhAs speak very often of fields and herds ; but even with 
such an opxjortunity Tishtrya is never referred to, although he renders the fields 
blessed and the herds thriving. 

Similar is th(' case w ith regard to the other good spirits of whom, too, the 
GatliAs make no mention. One cannot say that in general no occasion is found 
to name them ; but their non~meniion is evidently the result of an ohjext aimed at. 

The entire character of the GathAs is so philosophical, abstract, and trans- 
cendental, that such yazats or angels as are mentioned above w^ould be quite 
unsuitable in their theology. I do not say that Zarathushtra and the other 
poets of the Gatluls knew altogether nothing about Mithra or Tishtrya or 
Anahita. These yazats. were, no doubt, much revered by the people ; but 
the i)rophot did not approve of such a cult. He washed to substitute higher 
and more philosophical ideas in the place of these good spirits, who in their 
entirety too much resembled the gods of the old Arian nature-worship. All 
those genii that are named in the Gathas along with Ah lira Mazda, are in point 
of fact such abstract conceptions ; their position wdth reference to the mono- 
theistic doctrine of the Gathas as is set forth by me, will be indicated later on. 

Mithra, Tishtrya, and other yazats, who are not mentioned in the GAthAs, 
are in the later Avesta pretty strongly anthropomorphized. They are con- 
ceived and described quite in the same way as the godheads of the Rigveda. 
They are represented in human form, as man or woman (like AnAhita), wearing 
armour and clothing, bearing weapons, driving in chariots, and dwelling iq 
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palaces. Sometimes they appear even in the shape of animals. But, as we 
have observed, such anthi‘opomorphous conceptions are quite foreign to the 
G4th&s. 

Those genii, on the contrary, who ^vith Aliura Mazda are mentioned in the 
G4th&s, especially tlie Ameshaspentas, are very little, or properly speaking not 
at all, anthropomorphized even in the later A vesta. Sraosha perhaps forms only 
an exoeption. In the Gdrthda he is wholly an abstract figure ; but in the later 
Avesta he is described as a genius whose attributes exhibit many resemblances 
to those of Mithra. 

Hence, we are able to establish an authoritative distinction between the 
theology of the G&thAs and that of the later Avesta. In the former only such 
genii have their place near God as are principally nothing more than abstract 
ideas ; in the latter, on the contrary, are also mentioned such genii as appear in 
more plastic forms and may be compared with the gods of the Indians who 
were originally of the same tribe as the Iranians. If from amongst the names of 
the genii who belong to the latter category, only one or two did not occur in the 
GAthA>s, we should be inclined to call it perhaps an accident ; but where the 
distinction is one so continuous and almost without an exception, certainly we 
ought to recognize therein a system and purpose. 

Now, the question is : How di<l those genii who are more and more anthro- 
pomorphized like Mithra, etc., get into the Zoroastrian system in later times ? 
I believe that it is not at all difficult to explain this. The Zoroastrian Reform 
is an energetic opposition against the ancient Arian nature- worship. Conse- 
quently, not a single one of the genii that belong to the latter cult, occurs in the 
G4th&s. Every opposition naturally goes to the extreme point and seeks its 
success in the absolute annihilation of the existing system. In a passage of the 
GAth§;S ( Ya^na XLVIII, 10) the cult of Haoma, at least in the form in which it 
was at that time practised, is even put down as something despicable and abo- 
minable^. But on such a practice must follow a reaction in due time. The 
results to which this reaction led, are placed before us in the theological system 
of the later Avesta. Here wo light on a compromise with the older national reli- 
gion. The gods, who were revered in the latter, are, notwithstanding their 
{iltered and spiritualized form, taken back into the new religious system 
in order to form to a certain extent the hoty retinue and court of Aliura Mazda. 
However, as we have said, the ideas undergo many transformations ; they are 
adapted to the new circumstances, and this is effected particuIarJj^ by placing 
more in the foreground the moral side in the nature of an individual genius 
than the physical side. This corresponds with the essence of the Zoroastrian 
system in general, which is principally founded on an ethical basis. 

The modern Parsiism, according to the whole tendency of our age, will have 
again to embrace the form of his religion, as it is given in the Gdthd^s. It will 
place the philosophical element of his faith in the front just in the same way as 

1 [Doubtful. Tho Pfthlavi Booms to have understood “magic.” Comp, S.B.S., Vol, 
XXXI, Eng. Trans.] 

i 
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the Christian will more emphasize the moral power of his religion than its 
dogmatic doctrines. By giving prominence to what is common to the different 
religions, the connecting bridge between them is directly found. 

To the development of the Zoroastriaii religion, as 1 have described it, 
similar analogies are also found amongst us in the West. In Gtermany, too, 
the first proclaimers of Christianity proceeded with the object of extirpating 
heathenish beliefs. Nevertheless, at this day every intelligent and unpre- 
judiced investigator concedes the fact that many a heathen element is still 
found hidden in our national ideas and customs. It is well-known that in the 
saints as they are worshipped in many countries of Germany, particularly by 
the country-people, are revived old heathen gods, or rather they are preserved 
in altered forms and designations. Tlius Thor, tlie god of tempest, the constant 
attendant of Watan, has become Saint Peter ; and we c‘an no longer be astonish- 
ed if Peter has also taken upon himself, according to popular belief, other 
functions too, which had belonged to his heathen predecessor, as for example, 
the causing of rainy weather. The old conception of a god bringing down the 
rain has even been retained, but connected with tlie pci*son of Peter, as Thor's 
name had no longer a place in the new church. As regards Parsiism the case 
was different. Herein the old appellation also came into use with the religious 
idea itself. We must here remark that Parsiism is, however, an outcome of the 
old Ir&nian nature-religion, while the old German national beliefs was some- 
thing foreign to Christianity. Thus a compromise was entered into between 
Christendom and Heathendom by the former accepting many popular ideas 
which are deeply rooted in the heathenish belief, but impregnating them with 
the Christian spirit. 

Now, the celestial beings whom the Gath&s mention along with Ahura 
Mazda, are, as I have already stated, principally the six Amesha-spentas : 
Vahu-man6, Asha, Khshathra, Armaiti, HaurvatAt and AmeretAt, to whom 
I add Sraosha and Ashi. It is not my intentio]i to explain in detail the concep- 
tions that are connected with these Amesha-spentas. It would be an idle 
repetition.! For our purpose it may only briefly be said that Asha is "the 
genius of the co.smic and moral order as well as the warden of fire ; his name 
signifies “ piety. " VohU’Tnano is the good and pious mind ; he protects 
the herds, with the breeding of which is also united the nursing of the pious 
mind or feeling. Khshathra denotes the “ kingdom,’' the dominion of the 
pious and faithful here on earth, and the kingdom of heaven in the next world. 
Armaiti is the “humility” and “devotion,” the preserver of the earth. 
Haurvatdt and Arneratdt denote “ welfare ” and “ immortality they rule over 
water and plants. Sraosha is “ obedience,” especially to the will of God and 
the precepts of the holy religion. Also Ashi appears to bear a similar meaning 
in the later Avesta. 


! Cfr. infra pp. 88 seq. 
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Now the question which here interests us is : In what relation do these 
Amesha-spentas stand to Ahura Mazda ? Will the monotheism, admitted 
by us in the theology of the G&thas, be not imi^aired and restricted through 
them, or perhaps even be abandoned ? If ve take an external view of the 
matter, we must concede that the Amesha-spentas scarcely seem to play a 
part inferior to Ahura Mazda. The word Asha, for example, occurs in the 
Cathas about 180 times ; the name Mazda about 200 times ; Vohu-niano 
(also V ahishlem-mano) perhaps 130 times ; and the rest of the names, of course, 
not so often. It is not the number of times that a name is mentioned, 
which enables us to conclude from externaJ evidences as to the varied value of 
the different ideas ; and still there exists such a distinct difference, that it is 
quite impossible to place Mazda and Asha in one and the same grade, nay, 
even to compare them with one another. 

Mazda has become, indeed, a [)ropcr name to designate the Highest and 
only One God, no less than Jehovah in the Old Testament, or Allah in the 
Muhammedan religion. Asha, on tlie contrary, and even the other Amesha- 
spentas named above, mn (mly occasionally attain to a sort of personification, 
the original abstract signification being still clearly perceived. In the majority 
of passages the abstract idea is tlie only right Jiieaning ; in others we would 
hesitate to fix the correct iin})ort of the word, nay very often the double mean- 
ing is perhaps aimed at by tlie poets of the Gatfaas. Similar personifications of 
abstract ideas are occasionally^ noticed also in the Psalms (vide 86, 11-14) : — 
“ Near lieth Jehovah's help unto His adorers, so that glory wdll stay in the 
land. Mercy and truth have met together ; and righteousness and peace 
do kiss one another. Truth shall spring out of the earth ; and righteousness 
shall look dowm from heaven. Jehovah, too, shall grant happiness, and our 
land shall yield her produce. Justice shall go before his sight and stalk 
forward upon lier path.’' ^ 

Strictly speaking, Asha and Vohu-mano, Khshathra and Armaiti, when 
they designate abstract conceptions, are, in the first place, no special genii who 
stand in a line with Mazda ; but tliey represent certain powers and qualities of 
the Godhead, w hich are included in Mazda and in His Essence. Such is at all 
events the original idea ; Imt we do not wish to argue that these Amesha- 
spentas never and nowhere arrived at a certain independence. This is parti- 
cularly the case in those passages where the Amesha-spentas are named to- 
gether with Mazda, and stand perfectly parallel to Him. In that case I might 
compare them with the angels of the Old Testament. The latter w^ere, like- 
wise originally, only phenomenal forms of Jehovah Himself, and later on 
they constituted to a. certain extent His followers and companions or His court-. 
Thus, for example, Mazda’s name appears amongst those of the first Amesha- 
spentas ( Yasiia XXVIII, 3) • 

“ You, O Aslia f will I praiae and the Vohu-iiiaii6, the incomparable, 

And the Mazda Ahura, with whom the eternal Khahathra is united, 

And the blessing dispensing Arniaiti : eome hither to my call to help me ! 

1 [Here 1 have followed the authorized English Version of the Bible. Eng* Trans. 1 
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And quite Bimilarly Yttana XXXIII, 11 (cfr. also 12 and 13). 

“ Thou Who art the most benefioent Ahiira Mazda, and Armaiti, 

And Asha who furthers on the settlements, and Vohu-Tnan6 and Khshathia, 

Hear me, have mercy upon me, have always kiml regard for me for ever.*’ 

That Asha and the otlier Amesha-spentas arc, nevertheless, only an ema- 
nation from the Essence of Mazda, is poetically expressed in His designation as 
their Father and Progenitor as well as their Creator. Where Grod is regarded as 
the Creator of the spirits existing by and outside of Himself, there can be no 
reference to any kind of polytheism. The question then — Whether there are 
any spiritual existences outside of God, who stand to a certain extent as inter- 
mediaries between Him and man — lias nothing to do with the definition of the 
idea of monotheism. In reference to the theology of the 64thAs it is still to be 
fully iiiaintained that tlu? names of th<> Amesha-spentas are chiefly abstract 
eoiicej)tions. When Mazda is called the Father of Asha, it only signifies that 
He has ercaled the moral and the cosmic order. Hence He is also designated 
Asha hazaosh “ of one will with Asha since what He docs is in accord with the 
Avorld ordained by Him. Or wdien He is called the Father of Vohu-man<J 
and Armaiti, it signifies that all good intentions and all humble devotion, that 
is, every life which is agreeable to God, depends upon Him or emanates from 
Him. 

Consequently, the belief in the Amesha-spentas does not interfere with the 
monotheism of the Gfi-thic theology. In spite of all, Ahura Mazda stands out 
as the Almighty Being ( Yasna XXIX, 3). It i.s He Wlio gives decision upon all, 
since everything happens according to His w ill ( Yasna XXIX, 4). He is of one 
nature with them all, or, as the poet puts it : He dwells together with Asha 
and Vohu-man6 (Yasna XXXII, 2 ; XLIV, 9), that is, He has these powers at 
His disposal ; they stand at His command. They issue from Him, and go back 
unto EUm. Ahma Mazda existed first of all. Khshathra and Armaiti, 
Vohu-man6 and Asha are associated with Him as natural evolutions from His 
Being. Sucli powers only emanate from Him. He allots them unto men 
(Yasna XXXT, 21.) He stands far above them ; 

** This I ask thee, give mo the right answer, O Ahura ! 

Who hath created the blessed Armaiti together with Khshathra ? 

Who, through his wisdom, hath made the son in the image of the fatlier ? 

1 will designate thee, O Mazda ! to the intelligent, as 
The Creator of all, Thou Most Bountiful Spirit ! ** 

(Yasna XLIV, 7). 

Lastly, I have still to add a few words with reference to Ashi and Sraosha, 
H(jw much the theology of the GAthfls differs from that of the later Avesta iq 
plainly manifested by these yazats. In the former Ashi can scarcely be 
considered the name of a genius as in the latter. The word has in the GAthAs 
rather its original abstract signification : reward, or recompense ; then blessing, 
or success (Yasna XXVIII, 4; XLIII, 1, 5, etc.), 1 cannot specify any GAthic 
passage where ashi may bo conceived with some probability as a proper name. 
The progress of the development of an abstract idea into the name of a yazaia 
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is clearly perceptible as regards the word aahi in the period which interyenes 
between the epoch of the Gftth^s and the age of the later Avesta. 

Similar is the case with Sraoaha. In the later A vestal the word denotes 
throughout a genius of a pretty fixed and permanent nature with distinct 
individual characteristics. In a still later time he is described as the messenger 
of God, who has to convey His orders unto man. However, no such traits arcs 
observable in the G&th^. Here we discover only the first beginnings of the 
jjersonification of the word in such passages as Yasna XXXIIT, 5 w^here the 
poet invokes the ‘‘ mighty Sraosha,” and Yimna XLIV, Ki whore the author 
implores the bestowal of a commander for protection against enemies, and wisht*.s 
that “ Sraosha with Vohumano ” may accompany him, in other words obe- 
dience to the holy religion and pious mind. In the latter passage, I believe 
a double sense is implied ; but in otlrnr passag(‘s where Sraosha occurs it has the 
etymological abstract meaning of “obedience,*' “devotion’'; or the concrete 
meaning of “ the obedient,” ‘‘ the devoted,” “ the pious.” The contrary 
expression asruahti hence signifies “ the disobedient ” in Yasna XXXIII, 4 
and XLIV, 13. 

We can now sum up the results of this chapter in a series of propositions as 
follows : — 

(1) The theology of the GA,th4s is more abstract and philosophical than 
that of the later Avesta. It rei^resents the oldest and most primitive form of 
the Mazdayasnian religion. 

(2) The veneration of the more popular divinities such as Mithra and 
Tisktrya, is unknown to the poets of the GathS^. The cult of these yazatas 
was first adopted in a later epoch by a sort of compromise with the popular 
religion. 

(3) The theology of the Gathds is monotheistic. Mazda Ahura is the 
Godhead per ae, 

(4) This monotheism is in no way interfered with by the genii alluded to 
in the G4th^, since these Amesha-spentas and yazatas are only hypostases of 
abstract conceptions, they are everywhere comprehended in their original 
mport, and stand, moreover, in conformity with their nature under Mazda, 
being themselves regarded as His creatures. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Zoroastrianism is not a Dualistio Religion. 

The Zoroastrian religion has often been (jailed a (iualistic religion. This 
term we are, howevc^r, mily tlien authorized to apply to it, when wc understand 
under dualism a religious system wherein the existence of a power working in 
opposition to the good-creating and good- wishing Godhead, is also assumed 
bt'sides Him. Tn this sense the Old Testament religion may, likewise, be 
denoted a dualistio system. Strictly speaking, we could only then point to a 
rc'ligion as a dualism when both the good and evil principles stand on(> against 
the other with equal riglits, and are equally mighty ; when both influence the 
world to an equal extent ; and wlien man feels himself equally dependent upon 
and acted on by both of them. But where man can, by the power of his moral 
freedom of choice, decide upon goodness, and turn himself away from evil or 
vice, as is conspicuously often manifest in the Gathas, the term “ dualism ” is 
no longer justified in my opinion. The existence of a dualism would, as I 
believe, require, among other things, that man should persevere in evincing 
the same veneration to the evil spirits as to the good spirits, that he should offer 
to the former sacrifices and ])rayers in order to propitiate them and to avert 
all sorts of mischief caused by them, as in (their) turn he offers thorn to the good 
sj)irits in order to share in their blessings. I need scarcely here emphasize that 
no traces of such ideas are found in the A vesta. 

The Avesta, of course even in its oldest parts, recognizes an evil spirit, 
who in every point stands opposed to the good spirit. The assumption of his 
existence should be the solution of the qiK^siion, which every philosophic mind 
will naturally dwell upon, as to how evil comes into the world, if the Deity is 
essentially good and cun, accordingly, produce only good things. Whence 
originate crimes and sins ; whence all the misery and imperfections, which 
cling unto man as well as to the whole creation ? Zaratlnishtra and the other 
poets of the GHihas have endeavoured to solve that question in a philosoidiical 
way, and I vill make*, an attempt, in the following pages, to expound briefly 
their system as it seems to unfold itself from the Gathas. 1 say seems,'' 
because the Gathas liave not at all in view the ol»je(-t of developing a system 
of ])hilos(>})hy. Their eomposers do not mean to address individuals from 
amongst the people, but the whole eommimiiy ; ]>ecauso they chiefly take into 
th('jr consideration the practical side of religion, viz., ethics, and not the 
philosophical form of its doctrine. We must , therefore, assay t(3 eonstruo from 
the brief indications and isolated passag<‘s of the hymns t lie ideas which may 
liave presented tlioraselves before the minds of these poets upon the question 
of evil. Naturally, these are distinct passages wherein the ])rophot is led by the 
eoritext to speak of the nature of evil. But (in regard to tlii.s) we must at once 
renounce all i laims to be able to represent clearly all the individual traits 
of the philosophical system which Zarathushtra may have established for him- 
self. In reference also to the principal points, such as I shall attempt to 
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passages, of which th(^ inenning has not been sufiieieatly established by me, 
or winch appear to be not quite consistent with my own views. 

Tn the later Avesta, the opposition between the sjarits of the good and the 
evil w'orld is also carried through formally and most precisely. As Ahura 
Mazda stands at the head of the former, so Angra Mainyu staixls at the head 
of the latter. As opponents of the six Aincsha-spentas or archangels stand the 
six arohdenions : Akem-inano is opposed to Vohii-inand ; Indra or Andra to 
Asha ; Sauru to Khsluithra ; th(‘ demon of arrogance, Ndu^hait/nia, to Spenta- 
armaiti ; Taura and Zairicha to Hanrvatat and Ameretat. Tlien follow^s the 
army of the good spirits of light against the band of the dneva and dntj. 

In the GA-thas the system, as it appears to me, is not so thoroughly deve- 
loped. Agra Mainyu occurs here only once as th(^ name of the evil spirit, and 
of course in a single passage (Yasna Xl.iV, 2) where spanydo mm7iyii8h and not, 
as one would expect, Ahura Mazda, is mentioned as his opponent. Likewise, 
ako 7nmnyibsh occurs only in one passage (Yasna XXX IT, 5) ; akem man6 is 
found twice named (Yasna XLVII, 5; XXXII, 3), which, however, has in 
other passages the original abstract sense of evil mind,^’ and achishtem 
mand also twice (Yasna XXX, fi; XXXII, 13), which is employed as an 
appellative of the evil principle. 

Now at the first glance it might seem as though agra niainyush and ako 
mainyiish w^ere formally the adversaries of spenta. mainyiish, and a kern mano 
and acMahtem niand of vohu 7nan6 and vahishfem 7nan6, However, such is not 
the case in the GAtliAs. All these names evidently denote, without any dis- 
tinction, the evil spirit wlio is called simply Agra Mainyu in the later Avesta. 
Tims, for example, iji Yasna XXXII, 3, the daevas arc designated as the brood 
(cithra) of Akemmano who must be, in such a context, manifestly tlic highest 
and the head of the world of evil spirits. 1’’he same is probably the value of 
Achishtem-mano, w'lien it is said in Yasna XXX, 0, that the demons flock 
together around liim, while the good spirits are associated with, or collect 
around, Spenta Mainyu (Yasna XXX, 7, and comp. 5). Nay, it even appears 
that in the same passage Aeshma, too, wdiicli is otherw ise the name ef a jjarti- 
cular demon, serves only as th() appellative of Agra Mainyu. 

Now as regards the exposition of the relations in which the good spirits 
stand to the evil spirits, it is important to note that there is no regular counter- 
part principally of the name Ahura Mazda. The names whieli serve as desig- 
nations of the evil spirit, stand rather as counterparts of the name Spenta- 
mainyu or Vohu-mano. But where both the good and evil spirits are named 
together (Yasna XXX, 4-7 ; XLV, 2), the good spirit is not denoted by Mazda, 
but Spenta- (jjpanyao, apenishta) mainyu. The essential function of Spenta- 
mainyu himself does not even seem fully clear in the GathAs. He is sometimes 
identified with Ahura Mazda (Yasna XLIIT, 2), sometimes he is distinguished 
from Him (Yasna XLV, 6 ; XLVII, 1) ; ho must hence be a divine being who 
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sometimes rises to the level of the Highest frodhead : sometimes he is distinct 
from Him, and leads a separate existence. 

Tf \v(r wore to compare all these dat»a we should bo able to characterize the 
philosophy of Zarathushtra approximately as follows : — The Highest Being, 
the Godhtnid, is plainly Ahura Mazda. He is by natiu*e good, and only good- 
ness emanates from Him. Evil is the negation of goodness ; it exists only in 
relation to the latter, just as darkness is only the negation of light. Now so far 
as Ahura Mazda is tho positive, to whom evil forms the negative, He is called 
Spenta-mainyu, while evil or its personification is Agra-mainyu or Ak6-mainyu. 
Both Spenta-mainyu and Ako-mainyu arc hence represented as twins ( Tasnn 
XXX, 3) ; they do not exist alone for themselves, but each in relation to the 
other ; both are absorl^cd in the higher Unity, Ahura Mazda. They existed 
before the beginning of the w^orld ; their opposition is exhibited in the visible 
world. Ahura Mazda is the Creator of the universe, but as He, in the form of 
Spenta-mainyu, creates anything, the negative counterpart of Him is given, 
t.c., as the poet expresses it in a poi^ular form, Agra-mainyu, the evil spirit, 
who produces evil in opposition to goodness ( Yas 7 ia XXX, 4 seq,). The 
first thing which the twins produced, is life or death, or, as it may perhaps be 
philosophically expressed, the being and not being, wherein the double side of 
their natui'C is marked. Thus, if Spenta-mainyu creates light, the darkness, 
or the not being, or the absence of light, is the contrary creation of Agra- 
mainyu ; if the former gives warmth, the negation of warmth, viz,, cold, 
originates from the latter. All evil is, consequently, to the Zoroastriaii not 
something properly realistic, existing in and for itself, but only the failure of 
goodness. Therefore, it is self-evident that good and evil throughout are not 
parallel ideas of equal value, but the latter has a purely relative existence. If 
W'G admit this, we must also assert that Zoroastrianism cannot be called a du- 
alism in the proper souse of the term. 

Now’, as soon jvs we ask the question : How does man stand in relation to 
these tw o opposite principles ? we thereby directly touch upon the sphere of 
ethics. But when we interrogate ; What is the final end (at the last judgment) 
of this opposition betw^een good and evil ? we come therewith to the subject of 
eschatology, the doctrine of the last things, the end of the world and the last 
judgment. Both ethics and eschatology are specially w'eighty points of the 
Zoroastriaii religion. Both naturaUy stand in a close reciprocal relation. So 
early as in the G4thA-s we disc over numerous and important hints upon ethics 
and escliatology. 

It is a well-known fact that the entire system of Zoroastrian ethics is 
based upon the triad of “ good thoughts, good words, and good actions,” the 
humata, Mkhta, and hvarshta. This, indeed, presupposes a high standard of 
moral culture, when the sin in thought is placed on the same level writh the 
sin in action, and, therefore, the root of all actions as well as the measure of 
every moral discernment is perceived in the mind. We mtist hence aver that 
the founders of the Avesta religion at least attained to that stage in ethics to which 
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only the best parts of the Old Testament riscy and that they display an inclination 
towards that depth of moral intuition udiich is perceptible in Christianity, 

Now, wo must emphasize tiiis fact tliat at a very early period the G^lthas 
knew about this ethical triad which also sways over the entire later Avesta. 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the foundation of this ethical system had 
been laid by Zarathushtra himself. The character of these ethics is thus in fact 
so personal and individual that we are involuntarily forced to assume that it is 
the product of an individual superemiiient spirit which, endowed with special 
moral gifts of nature, has attaiiKKl to such a keenness and preciseness in the 
conception of the moral laws. That this doctrine developed out of a whole 
nation, so that it was to a certain extent the property of a community, and 
gradually took the form in which it is represented in the extant Avesta, seems 
to me quite incredible. 

The poet says in Yastui XXN , 3, that the two spirits that had existed from 
the beginning, the twins, had announced to him in a vision what is good and 
what is evil in thoughts, words, and actions. In like maimer, Yasna LI, 21 
designates piety as the fruit of the thoughts, words, and deeds of an humble 
mind. On the contrary, evil thoughts, evil words, and evil works, emanate 
from the wicked spirit {Yasim XXXIl, 5). In the service of God this ethical 
tripartition is manifested in the devout feeling which the adorer shall foster 
in the good speocli which he utters, and in the offering ceremony which he per- 
forms. But it w^ould be only a limitation which is not vindicated by the Avesta 
texts, w^ere we to regard this triple moral idea exclusively as ritual expressions. 
That the mind or thought settles the fundamental tone of this moral triad, so 
that speech and actions must bo dependent upon it, and judged according to it, 
is clearly cnougli declared by the prophet when he speaks of the words and 
deeds of a good mind (Yasna XLV, 8). 

Now' as to the position of man in relation to good and evil, the most cons- 
picuous point in the etliics of the Gathas is the complete free choice which 
belongs to every individual. According to the Zoroastrian standpoint, no man 
stands under any ban whatever of destiny, of a destiny originating from 
eternity, whicli binds him and oppresses his will. There is here no original 
sin for which he has to suffer as the result of the faults of his parents, and which 
cripples his strength in struggling against evil. The evil lies not in him but 
out of him. He can let evil approach him and admit it in himself, but at the 
same time he can keep it off from himself, and struggle wdth it. 

This is certainly a sound moral standpoint which places all responsibility 
upon man himself, and deprives him of the possibility of making any excuse for 
his laxity by saying that the matter did not lie in his pow er (or w^as a result of 
destiny). 

That tlio determination in favour of good or evil is a matter of free choice, 
is typically signilled by the fact that the <Iemons, too place themselves out of a 
peculiar motive, on the side of the evil Spirit. They are, therefore, not evil 
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by nature, but they become so by foolishly declaring themselves in opposition 
to Ahura Mazda {Yasna XXX, 6). Nay, it is even a free voluntary act of the 
Evil Spirit himself that he chose sin as his sphere of action, while Spenta- 
mainyu made the choice of piety and truth for himself ( Yasna XXX, 5). And, 
likewise, it is only the pious and faithful who make the right choice of the good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds ; but not the impious {Yasiui XXX, 3). 

This doctrine of the free volition of man conforms wdth the opinion already 
expressed by me above that religion is a matter of understanding or judgment, 
and that righteousness and truth on the one hand, and impiety and falsehood 
on the other hand, naturally stand in the closest connection. According to the 
Zoroastrian idea, moreover, man is not fettered with a blind fate, nor prejudiced 
in his judgment by hereditary sins. God has given him his power of judgment, 
and he w^ho has ears may hear, and he w'ho has intellect may choose, what is 
right and true. The sinner is a fool, and the fool a sinner. 

The Zoroastrian well understands ])ow great the danger is for each indivi- 
dual, and in how many different ways evil manifests itself in the visible world 
and threatens to cause the downfall of the pious. His life is, therefore, a con- 
stant and indefatigable struggle or combat against evil. It would be super* 
fluous here to cite all the Gothic passages which touch upon this earnest concep- 
tion of life as an everlasting combat in the fulfilment of the true obligations. 
The exhortation that every one shall persevere in righteousness and devotion 
and shall not get tired of it, forms rightly and precisely the fundamental tone of 
most of the G&thic hymns. 

Piety is the most ardent wish of the poet ( Yasna XXXII, 9). He implores 
Armaiti that she may let him firmly adhere to the faith {asha), and that she 
may grant him the blessing of a pious mind ( Yasna XLIII, 1). The faith is the 
highest goodness (vahisTitem) which he can acquire from God. He implores the 
Deity to obtain this highest good for him.self as well as for his adluTcnt Frash- 
aoshtra {Yasna XXVIIT, 9). The highest goodness is the property of Mazda. 
From Him it reaches unto men when the Holy Word is announced to them 
{Yasna XXXI, 0 ; XLV, 4). In this resper?! tJic^ Gathic hymns staiul far higher 
than those of the Rigveda. In the GAthus the gifts oj* ])ossessions which the 
poet longs for, are almost exclusively spiritual and moral ones ; it is only in 
solated cases that material gifts form the object of his wish. The Vedic singers, 
on the contrary, pray for liorses and cattle and splendid riches. 

The absence of cnlt and ceremorues is a conspicuous feature of the GathAs 
when contrasted with the later Avesta. In the latter, regularly recurring 
prayers, offerings, recitations, and purifications, wliicli are niidergoiw' daily or at 
certain occasions, play an important part ; they form the very contents of the 
VendidiliL the religious code of the Zoroaslriaiis. The guardians of thesl* 
numerous precepts are the priests, who have to watch over ilieir fulfilment, and 
to impose the due penance upon the negligent, and tardy people wlio trans- 
gress them. The whole life of the Zoroastrian is governed by these precepts of 
purification and their minute observances. But if we glance at the G&thAi^ 
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wo discover no trace of all these precepts and customs. The reason of the 
absence of any such trace may be explained in two Either we may 

assume that the context in the GAthAs, the tendency and o]>ject which their 
authors piirsiu^d, generally offered no occasion to speak of any ritual anfl 
ceremony ; or wc may account for his phenomenon by supposing that in the 
epoch wherein the Gftthds were composed, generally speaking no such detail 
of precepts had existed : but that the whole system gradually developed to per- 
fection when the community became more and more established, and the new 
doctrine found wider and wider extension. I believe that we should feel no 
hesitation in following tlie latter explanation. The GMh&s are, indeed, not 
completely silent as regards the external forms of the divine worship. They 
allude to the hymns of praise whereby the Deity is adored by man {Yasna 
XXXIV, 6 ; XLV, 6, 8 ; L. 4). According to Yasiia XLV, 10, Ahura Mazda is 
exalted by offerings ; and they are the deeds of the good mind whereby one 
approaches God {Ya^na, L, 9), and propitiates the holy spirits (Ydana XXXIV, 
1). But these are quite general ideas. The ethics of the G&th&s are in such 
a high degree internal or mental ; they recognize so decidedly or precisely the 
piety in a holy course of life and in an energetic struggle against evil, that the 
idea seems to be hardly compatible with the belief that a reward can be gained 
by the conscientious observance of external ceremonies at any time. The 
expression which denotes in the later Avesta the fulfilment of the precepts of 
purification, is yaozhddoy which occurs only once in the G&thd.s (Fewna XLVTII, 
5). The GA,tha.s do not mention even once a common name for the priesthood. 
They, of course, refer to the whole community of the believers, and particular- 
ly, as it seems, to the teachers and proclaimers of the new religion, by a distinct 
word a(io8hyantd. This word, however, bears quite a different meaning in the 
later Avesta, in which the priest is denoted by dthramn, an expression which is 
entirely wanting in the G^thfls. Witliout the existence of a priestly institution, 
however, the observance and management of a ritual entering so much into 
minute details, just as the VendidM teaches, is inconceivable. The absence of 
any reference to the priesthood as well as to a well-organized system of ritual 
and ceremonies can be quite easily explained by the general condition of civili- 
zation such as is described in the Gath^s. Herein the Zoroastrian community 
is represented as a rising generation, the doctrine is still a new one, not long 
known to the people, nor spread among them. However, those two pheno- 
mena, viz., priesthood formed as a separate institution, and a de veloped system 
of religious usages and precepts, come into existence only under settled cir- 
cumstances. They presuppose a certain tradition, a longer period of deve- 
lopment in which it became possible to place the system on a firm footing 
hot merely as regards its general characteristic principles, but also its finish 
in details. The principal traits of Zoroastrianism are, nevertheless, presented 
in][the GA-thas, its detailed outward structure being found in the later Avesta. 
There seems to be no doubt that this outward structure certainly corresponds 
in all points to the spirit which permeates the GILthfts, 
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As we have already observed, the GAthfi-s did originate in an epoch of 
ardent conflict. Very often we find the believers in need and distress, while the 
godless and disbelievers in the doctrine rejoice and seem to claim the victory 
in the fight. When the thought naturally occurs How are the righteous in- 
demnified for the wrong which they endure here on earth, and how are the im- 
pious who appear to enjoy good luck and success, punished for their crimes ? 
Hence, in the earliest period of Zoroastrianism tlie conception of a. compensating 
justice meted out in the next world, was already strong. It formed one of the 
ground-pillars of the entire system ; for w ithout this hope the faithful adherents 
of the doctrine would scarcely have overcome triumph a ntly afi the persecu- 
tions which they must have suffered at the beginning. Jjike the Christian 
mart 3 rrs of the first century, they forbore all the affliction of this world in the 
hope of the joy and happiness which awaited them in the next world {Tasnu 
XLV,7):— 

When they will receive the reward of their deeds. 

Those who are living now, those who have lived, and those who will live ; 

Then the soul of the pious will be happy in eternity. 

But never will end the tonneuts of the disbeliever ; 

Thus Mazda hath establishe#! according to His power.’* 

Thus merit and fate are adjusted in a divine court of justice. This judg- 
ment is twofold, one individual, and the other general. The individual judg- 
ment is administered to every individual soul after its separation from the body ; 
the general judgment, on the contrary, to the whole body of the souls at the 
end of the world, viz,^ the doom’s day. With the latter follow, as it would 
seem, the perfect separation of the wicked from tlic good, and the abolition of 
the negative after which tlie positive, realistic, and the good alone will survive. 

So far as we can conclude from the indications in the GA^thas regarding the 
fate of the souls after their separation from the body, the ideas of this epoch 
correspond to those of the later Avesta. The judgment takes place at the 
Chinvat Bridge which connects this world with tlie next. The pious soul cross- 
es this bridge in communion with the souls of all tlioso who have zealously 
striven for the good on earth {Yasna XI-iVI, 10). It now enters into the 
spiritual world ” which in the GA;thA»s is often contrasted with the visible and 
corporeal world {Yasna XXVIIT, 3). Yonder it shares in the highest beatitude, 
which consists principally in the soul beholding Mazda and the heavenly 
spirits face to face, and dwelling with them together in Eternal Light. ‘‘ O 
Asha, when shall I see Thee,” asks the poet in Yasna XXVIII, and Vohu- 
man6, the ix>ssessor of knowledge, and the abode which belongs to Ahura in. 
particular ? ” To the great discomfort of the evil souls, the righteous souls 
will he conducted in the future to the abode of the Blissful Spirit, according to 
Yasna XXXII, 15. Whosoever has overcome lying and deceit by dint of truth, 
will receive from Mazda the heavenly kingdom and the eternal bliss {Yasna 
XXX, 8) ; and whosoever has adhered firmly to the V&h-Dtn Good Religion,” 
wUl enter unhindered the dwelling of Vohu-Tnan6, Asha, and Mazda {Yasna 
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XXX, TO). Go^l will bestow eternal life those who follow Zaratlnishtra 
(VudiHft XLVJ, aii<l this lihi is a life of liliss, for 1h(^ OarodimdnAi , ' tlM* 
Abode of Hymns,’’ is called! in Ya^na XLV, 8 the paradise in which the pious 
dwell. 

Further, we observe that the Gflthds, consistently with their entire eharnr - 
ter, consider the blissfulness in the next world as an essentially spiTitual one, 
just as in the Christian religion it rests in the “ beholding of Cod ” {,^rhav*'n 
Gotles), ill the close cominunion with tlic Codhead. Wo hardly find any sue}) 
traces among the Indians. Here Zoroastrianism exhibits a strong oppositiem 
to the natural religions, which conceive the life after death as a ooiitin nation of 
the future life with all its joys, advantages, and habits ; but without its 
sufferings and painfulness. 

While the soul of the righteous joyfully crosses the Chinvat Bridge, w hich 
leads him to the Kingdom of Heaven, the soul of the sinful is struhon wdth fear 
and terror, in the presentiment of the penal retribution awaiting him [Yasna 
LT, 13). The Divine Judgment exiles the soul into Hell. Just as tlie Kingdom 
of Heaven is jiurc light, so is darkness the abode of the demons ( Yrrsna XXXTI, 
10, achwhtaht/d demand, mananghd “ in the abode of the evil spirit is the formal 
and real antithesis to the vangMtish d dew/inp, mnnangho in strophe 15). It is 
in the abode of the demons that the sinful soul is reoeiverl ]>y the evil spirits 
with scoffing and disgrace, and enteitaincd with loathsome food (Yasna XLTX, 
11). But as pure spiritual joys make up the essential constituent of Paradise, 
so there are, likewise, essential spiritual torments under which the soul of the 
w'icked has to pine after his death. Such a soul is severed from Mazda and 
the blesxscd spirits ; it dwells with the demons in eternity ; it is particularly 
tormented by its own conscience which accuses it and condemns it {Yasna 
XLVT, 11). Thus tranquillity and serene joyf Illness are for the blessed on the 
one side, and trouble and remorse and rcpontan(;e for the damned on the other, 
>Such is the compensation in the next w^orld for tJie disproportion between re- 
ward and punishment which we so often perceive in the life of man here on 
earth. 

Such a recompense or retribution is allotted to each individual iinnK'diatoly 
after death. The material work, however, is not destined to lust forever. 
It wall in the future be annihilated. Thus the final judgment is w ith the 

end of the world. Already in the Gathas this idea (of the next world) is clearly 
observable. The general judgment does not stand in contradiction to the 
individual judgment. The latter finds its solemn confirmation in the former, 
and w'o may probably assume that at the final judgment evil will be annihilabMl 
and banished from the world. The Gdthas, nevertheless, do not speak de- 
finitely upon this subject, but the later Avesta contains this doctrine, and we 
daresay that without it the notion of a judgment at the end of the W'orld would 
be almost without any object. In the hymns the final judgment is apparently 
not quite distinguished from the individual judgment. Mazda Who existed 
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from the he^innJng of the world has laid it down that in His power evil shall 
l>e the retribution of the evil, and good the reward of the good at the end of the 
world. 'Hie pious will enter the heavenly kingdom of Mazda at tlio end of the 
world (Yaitna XLIfl. 5-(5 ; LI, <>), that is, he will outlast the deslriietion whieh 
evil and the evil jx^ople will b(‘ sidiject to, 

OONCT.USION, 

I now come to the end of my survey. Tt appt;ared to mo indeed adapted 
to the spirit of t he age, and wort h my while to point at once to the Gfi.th^ts as 
the oldest parts of the Avesta, and to treat the contents of tlioir doctrine 
separately. The task itself may furnish us with the proof that such a treat- 
ment of the subject is practica})le. It may prove at the same time to be a 
contribution to the argument that a deep cleft separates the G4thAs from the 
other books of the Avesta, and that the Pai’sees liave been led rightly and by 
important grounds to ascribe already in an early period a special sanctity to 
these old hymns. My task apj^eared to me the more useful as in the Gd.th4s 
a particularly original and antique form of the Zoroastrian doctrine can be 
discovered ; and this form is the purest and sublimest that we know of. It is 
still free from many later additions, and permits us to observe in a favourable 
light the personality of Zarathushtra, his moral earnest and yet human inten- 
tions, and his philosophical syst-em which ventures to solve the highest and most 
important problem in religious philosophy. We recognize in Zarathushtra a 
man who was far in advance of his times, who proclaimed already in a remote 
antiquity a monotheistic religion to the people, who conceived from a philoso- 
phical standpoint the Being of the Godhead, the relation in which man stands to 
Him, and the origin of evil ; and who perceived the chief point not in offerings 
and external ceremonies, but in a pious mind, and in a life conforming to 
such a pious mind. 

This discourse is addressed to the Parsees of India on the one hand, and to 
those amongst Europeans on the other who take a warm interest in India and 
its inhabitants. Tt will bring before them the oldest and to a certain extent 
the ideal form of the doctrine, as it was thought out and conceived principally 
by its founder and author himself. It will at the same time enable also the 
European who is himself not in a position to study the original texts of the 
Sacred Writings of the Parsees, to form a correct estimate and to give an un- 
biased criticism of the Parsee religion and its moral standard. May it prove 
a foundation stone in the Bridge which will unite the West and the East with one 
another. 



Views op the classical waiters regarding zoroaster 

AND HIS doctrine.* 

The earliest contact beUveen Grsecisni and Magism that wq arc informed of, is 
an intercourse between Pythagoras and the Magi, which lasted for several years. 
Whilst ancient and modern writers vary as to the year of the birth of this sage, 
and place it at one time in 608 or 606, at another in 670 B.C.; so much is, how- 
ever, certain that the years of his active life fall under the reign of Cyrus, and 
that he left his native country before the death of the founder of the Persian 
Monarchy, in order to make scientific travels. If the statements of the chroni- 
clers^ were true, according to which Pythagoras is said to have served in the 
army of Assarhaddon, he might have had, already in his earliest youth, an 
opportunity of conversing with the Magi ; but that is evidently an anachronism. 
Others, 2 on the contrary, relate that the campaign of Cambyses in Egypt took 
place during his sojourn in that country ; Pythagoras may have there been 
taken prisoner and brought with the Persian army to Babylon, where he 
may have ha<l intercourse with the Chaldaeans and the Magi for twelve years ; 
hence he may have returned at the age of 56 to Samos. The campaign of 
Cambyses in Egypt falls in the Olympiad 63,4 (526 B.C.), and his death in 
Olympiad 64,4 (521 B.C,), During this interval, therefore, Pythagoras must 
have come to Babylon, whore he remained until B.C. 513. That Pythagoras 
had been in Egypt is affirmed by Herodotus and Isocrates ; but that a man so 
curious in religious matters should visit also Babylon, the metropolis of 
Asiatic knowledge, and should make acquaintance w ith the Chaldseans and the 
Magi, is a fact so very evident in itself, that I cannot conceive how the very 
numerous statements of antiquity could be rejected for no other reason than 
their being found in writers of a later x>eriod.-’ 

* Translfttf)d from tlio < Vmian of Dr. IV. WiiHlischinaim’s ZoroaMri^he Stvdien, a 
posthumous German work edited by P. von 8picgo), Derliu. Chapter on — iSteUen dcr 
Alien iiber Zoroasirischt^s “ References in Ancient Writings to Zoroaster and his Doctrine.” 

1 Chronic Emehii, edited >)y Aiicher of Abycleniis, p. 20. Comp, M. Niebuhr, Assur 
p. 497 and 501 ; B. G. Niebuhr, K1. Svhrijtvn, p. 200. 

2 Thf^oltuj. Arithmet^ ed., Aat. p. 40 : — “ He is said to have been made prisoner by 
Cambyses, when he went to Egypt, and to have had intercourse with the priest ; he 
came into lihibylon and learnt tlie rites of the barbarians.” Jamblicluis, in his “Life of 
Pythagoras,” p. 19, narrates tliesame facts, and adds : — “Tliere lie liked to converse with 
the Magi, and learned their signs ami the most perfe<di mode of serving the gods, and 
became accomplished in a high degree in the numbers, music, and other sciences. He 
stayed there for another 12 yoar.s and uont afterwards to Samos, wlien lie was about 60 
years of ago.” 

3 Cicero de Jin., V, 29 : — “ Pythagoras IhuI visitc<l Egypt and c<m\ ersed with the Persian 
Magi,’* Valerius IVIaximns VIII, 7 extern, 2 “Thence ho went to the Persians and w’as 
taught tho very exact wiR<lom of tlio Magi.” Plinius, ffiM. Natnrah.'i, XXX, 12 : — “At. 
least Pythagoras, Empedocles, DemofTitus and Plato sailed off t o learn thisarl. (of magic), 
really undertaking rather exile than travel.” Apuleiua, F?oridnfi, p. 19 ed. Altib, : — 
“There are writers who say thal Pythagoras liad been taugbt by the Persian Magi” 
{comp, injra the whole passage). Clemens Alexandrinus, Stiotnata, I., p. 366 ; — “ He. 
conversed with the l>est of tlie Cliald««ns and Magi.” Diogenes Laertes, VIII, 13 : — 
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But in making use of these statements it is very important to observe that 
the majority of the authors distinguish between the Clialdspans and the Magi. 
!\)rphyriiis' says in his Life of Pythagoras : — “ He lias inculcated truth befc^ro 
all things ; this aJono can render man (Tod-likc, since also in God (called by the 
Magi Oromazes) the body, as ho learnt from them, resembles light, whilst the 
soul is like unto truth.” And furtlier on : — “ Ho heard and accepted from the 
]Magi tlic worship of the divinities and the other precepts of lif(^” What is 
relak^dhere by Poi’pliyrius about the Magi, is taken from pre-eminent sources. 
If we do not regard the high veneration of the Persians and the Magi for truth, 
a fact often confirmed elsewhere, the distinction of a body and a soul in God is 
truly Zarathushtrian. IwXhe Fai'vardin Yasht, § § 80 to 81, it is said of Ahura 
Mazda : — ‘‘ His genius is the most intelligent and the best-bodied ; His soul is 
MdthrdSpeniu (the Holy W'ord), tlio bright, the sliining, the foreseeing, and the 
))odies which He assumes, are tlie tine bodies of the AmeaJia-Spenias (‘ the 
Blissful Immortal '), the solid ones of the Aiiiesha-Spentas, let us venerate the 
strong horsed Sun.” 

Tlie Holy Word is the very truth, and tlic Amesha-Spentas are the lumi- 
nous creations, wherefore it is signilieant that tlie Sun is invoked immediately 
after them. Moreover, aj-o jiistificHl in thinking of Mithra as morally truth 
and physically light, and as a being who may be regarded as a likeness of Ahura. 
In the Hirrmazd YaM, § 21 {ficc Yaslit Fr. 11, § ikS) are mentioned the spirit, the 
intellect and the toi\gue of Ahura as bearing, renuunbering and uttering the 
Holy Word, and in several passages the body of Ahura is mentioned along with 
His intellectual sf)irit (comp. Yas/m 1 , § 1 ) Ichralliuislita}^^ hukerepieniahe. Yasiia 
LXXl, § 4, speaks of vt-Himn kenfsh Aham/ic, the whole body of Ahura.” 
The beginning of the Bimdabisb, too, (ompletely harmonizes with the passage 
of Porphyrins. 

On tlie other liand, the same authority^ relates other facts about the iiiter- 
eouise of Pytliagoras and tlu^ Chaldajsans : — Ho had intercourse not only 
with the other Chaldreaus, but also with Zabratas, ])y whom he was purified 

‘‘Having'; Ijcoii still younr; ;ui«l enikius, tie Jon iiis nai i\<.' iMMiiUry, fiiicl all the rites of 

fho (U'celcs and barbarians. JIo \vas in t'fiypt- avIk^h J\)ly(:rates reconn ri ended binr by 
letters to Ainasi.s. Ho learned ilieir lano:na<]j(», a.s i.s state<l by .Antijdiion in his book on those 
men who excelled in virtue, and afterwards Jio went, to the Ahis' Chaldieans.” That 
Pyfhaj:^oras liirnself liad been in [N?ir.‘^ia or e\(?n in India, must ho an exaggeration— a 
niislako re.=iulting from his inlorcourso with the Magi. 

1 Vita Pijlh, “Life of rythagoras,” H “ lie gave these prooopis ; Imt before all he 

tanght to 5>pea.k the tmtli. .For this alone can render man like unto God, since, as he 
learnt l*j-om the Miigi, in God too, Who is called by them Oromazes, tlio body is like nnto 
light, and the soul imto tj'utli And in cba])ier 7 “ As to the divine ceremonies and 

other things n.rerring to the affairs of life, lie is said to have been tanght and instructed by 
the Magi." 

2 “Life oj I’s'lhagovas,'' 12 : — “lint iii liabylon bo ]i;id inter(M>uT.se with other (*hal- 
dreansiLS well with /a.l>rnta.s, by whom howa.s jairifjed from t he tr.'insgres.c4ions of Ids for- 
mer life, and icislrncted as to what the zealous must chiefly abstain fn»m. He learnt there 
also his (Zabratas’-s) doctrine about nature and the first principles of the nniv’crse." 
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from the sins of his earlier life, and was taught how zealous people must keep 
themselves pure ; there lie had also heard the doctrine of the nature and the 
first principles of the universe. " What Porphyrins here states, seems to have 
been taken from Aristoxenus (about 320 B.C.), of whose writings a very large 
fragment has been preserved by Hippolytua (Refut. Haeret Refutation of the 
Heretics,” p. 8, Oxford edition. Cfr. Origenes, edition of Lammazsch, 
volume XXV, page 296 seg.; Diodoroua the Eretrian is also named as an autho- 
rity). Aristoxenus narrates that Zaratas set forth hisdoctrine to Pythagoras : — 
There have been from the beginning two causes (or principles) of things, 
father and mother. The light is the father, the darkness is the mother ; the 
parts of light arc the warm, the dry, the light and the swift ; but the parts of 
darkness are the cold, the wet, the heavy and the slow ; of all these is composed 
the world of male and female. But the world is a musical harmony, wherefore 
the sun has a harmonical circulation.” Yet concerning the things that 
originate from the earth and the world, Zaratas gave an explanation, says 
Aristoxenus, in the following manner : — “ There are two demons, a celestial 
and a terrestrial one ; the latter takes his origin from the earth, and is water ; 
but the celestial one is fire coupled with air, warm and cold.” Then follows 
the reason why beans' should not be eaten on account of the bean having some 
reference to sexuality. In another passage, too, Hippolytus mentions Zaratas 
(B. 178) where he says : — Zaratas, the teacher of Pythagoras, has called the 
first one father, the second one mother.” Thus Plutarch also relates.* 

It is clear that this doctrine of Zabratas or Zaratas, the Chaldaean, as 
described by Aristoxenus and Porphyrins,^ does not contain anything that is 
specifically Zarathushtrian ; but that, on the contrary, it is directly 02 )p(>sed to 
the system of the Magi in very important points. It is, therefore, not without 
meaning that Porphyrins distinguishes the doctrine of the Magi from that 
of the Chaldaeans, and explicitly calls Zabratas, a Chaldacan, whilst Jambli- 
chus evidently confounds the two doctrines in the passage cited above (“ Life 
of Pythagoras,” 19). The same correct distinction between the Magi and the 
ChaldaBans, Zoroaster and Zaratas, is found also in Clements of Alexandria, 
as well as in the jiassage already referred to, and also in Stromata, I, page 357, 
Potter’s edition,"' where he explicitly calls Zaratas, an Assyrian, whilst he says 

1 It is very remarkable that the prohibition of bean eating, which Pythagoras is said 
to have learnt from the Clialdsean Zaratas, is found in the Old Babylonian or Chaldasan 
documents. CW/>. Chwolsoii, “The Remains of the Old J^ahylonian Literature,” p. 93 
seq, 

3 Dti anirnae procrvatiomi, in Timacfo, chapter II, 2 , “ Zaratas, the teacher of Pythagoras^ 
calls this (t.e., the dudda “ the Two ” ) the mother of numbers, and the One he calls father.* 
3 Of course we must not imagine tliat the later writers have authentically made out the 
contents of the doctrine of Pythagoras. It is suflicient to state that they know the difference 
between the Magian and the ChaJdscaii. 

4 “ But Alexander, in his work on the Pythagorean creed, narrates that Pythagoras 
learnt from the Ass^^rian Kazaratas. Some fancy that this was Ezekiel (a i)rophet of the 
Old Testament) : yet it is not so, as will soon be demonstrated.*’ The commentators o£ 
Clemens have long since observed t|iat we must read Zaratas instead of Nazaratas. The 

e 
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a few lines above' : — ''Pythagoras omiilaicd Zoroaster, the Magian and 
Persian, whoso secret writings the followers of the gnostic Prodikos boasted to 
possess/' by wliieli must bo understood the laier gnostic productions under the 
name of Zoroaster. It is self-evident that " enudatiiig " does not express any 
personal intercourse between Pythagoras and Zoroaster. 

It is consequently to be ascribed to want of accuracy, if Siiidas^ speaks of 
some Magian Zaras, who was the teacher of Pythagoras, or if Plinius^ names 
some Median Zaratas. On the contrary, we must assume that Zaratas, tlie 
Chaldsean or the Assyrian, is a person quite different from Zoroaster, and that 
his name is Semitic, perhaps similar to Zaret (or Zereth) in 1. Chronicles, IV. 
7. Nothing is proved by the fact that some later writers, e.g., Agathias and 
Photius (see below), call Zoroaster also Zarades or Zarasdes ; for, firstly, this 
form of the name is not identical with Zaratas, and, secondly, some confusion, 
of the different personalities may have taken place. ^ 

So the disagreeable eulogist Apuleiiis® stands quite alone in calling Zoroas- 
ter, the teacher of Pythagoras. Better informed writers knew too well that 
such a i>ersonal intercourse betw^een Zoroaster and Pythagoras was impossible. 

This is, therefore, the result of my investigation. It is very probable that 
Pythagoras came to Babylon, and that he had there come in contact not only 
wdth Chaldaeans and their sage Zaratas, but also with the Magi properly so 

above-mentioned Alexander is Alexander Polyhistor, as Cyrillus adv» JuUanum asserts: — 
* Alexander, surnamed Polyhistor, (lit. “a man of great learning”) in his book on the 
Pythagorean creed, states that Pythagoras learnt from one Zaras, a native of Babylonia.” 

1 “ Pythagoras emulated Zoroaster, the Magian and Persian, whose apocryphal 
writings those who followed the <lootrme of Prodikas, boast that they possess.” That we 
must read ezUdsen ” he emulated ” instead of cdelosen ” he announced,” is confirmed by an 
imitation in Cyrillus adv. JuL, 3 IT, p. 87, whore Pythagoras is called ” the best emulator ” 
of Zoroaster. It is true that zHotes is also employed in the sense of “ a true disciple;” 
comp. Hermippus in Diogenes Laertes, VllI, 56. On the contrary, in Strabo, XVI, p. 762, 
Lycurgus is called zildlis of Minos. 

^ Sub voce Pythagoras: — “This man heard .... Zaratas the Magian.” 
Scholia to Plato’s Republic, X, p. 600 B, have the reading Zaraias. 

^ Historia Naiuralis, XXX, 1, 2 : — “ How many are there who know the very names of 
the Medians, Apusorus and Zaratas, and the Babylonians, ^larmarus and Arabantiphociis 
or the ^Vssyrian Tarmoonda, of whom there remain no documents ?” 

* See Cotelier, ad Recogn. Clems., IV, 27, and the anathema pronounced tli ere against 
the Manicha«nis, wherein it is said: — “I anathematize Zarades, who, Mani says, had 
flourished before him among the Indians and Persians, and whom ho called Helios, the 
Sun ; with him I anathematize the prayers whicli are called Zaradian prayers ; and further 
below they are cursed who identify themselves with Zarades, Buddha, Christ, Manes and 
the Sun.” 

6 Floridus, p. 19, ed. Altib : — “There are authors who say that when Pythagoras was 
brought among the prisoners of King Cambyses into Egypt, ho had at that time as teachers 
Persian Magi and specjially Zoroaster, who was initiated into all divine mysteries. A more 
reliable statement, on tJio contrary, is that he had sought voluntarily to learn the Egyptian 
mysteries, and that he had learnt in Egypt from the priest the incredible powers of cere- 
monies, the admirable sets of numbers, the ingenious formulae of geometry ; but he had not 
been satisfied with these arts ; so he had soon turned to the OhaldsBans and thence to the 
Brahmans (they are wdse men, a tribe of India) and to the gyinnosophists (i.e., the sages 
that lived naked in India).” 



called, and became acquainted with the Zarathushtrian doctrine ; but no 
documental authority asserts that he had formed a personal acquaintance 
witli Zoroaster, and it is a mere mistake of the moderns to confound Zaratas 
with Zoroaster. If Pythagoras came to Babylon at the latest under Cambyses 
(for those who antedate the year of liis birth must likewise antedate his travels 
back to the beginning of the Persian Empire under Cyrus), it follows, hence, 
that the Zarathushtrian Reform was not an institution which had just origi- 
nated, for the authorities do not say a word about it, but only place the wisdom 
of the Magi, emulated by Pythagoras, directly on a level with the Egyptian 
and Chaldican sciences renoAviied in antiquity. And if we might concede that 
the whole account of the acquaintance of Pythagoras with the Zarathushtrian 
system is a later amplification of his travels (though indeed it is already met 
with in Aristoxenus), still these amplificators have supposed it as historically 
certain, that the Zarathushtrian Magism had existed long before the period 
of when Pythagoras was still in his prime of life, and thus they consequently bear 
indirect testimony to the existence of ZarathiKsthra long before the father of 
Darius. 

The fact that Pythagoras became acquainted with the Magi at Babylon, 
and that there existed, no doubt, Zaratbusbtrian schools in this cajutal in conse- 
quejic(j of the Persian conquest, induced the later writers to directly call Zoroas* 
ter and Ostancs, Babylonians. Tluis the author of Theologurnena Arithrnetica 
(page 43, ed. Ast,), says that Osianes and Zoroaster, the most highly esteemed 
Babylonians, called the starry spheres ag^Ias (herds), or in their holy sayings 
(igilous, or, con-upted by the interpolation of a g, Agg^lous angels,’’ for which 
reason they called also the stars and dcunoiis reigning over these aggeloi, angels 
and archangels, who were seven in number. This may be some transference 
from the Chaldsoan to Zoroast(T ; yet similar conceptions concerning the chief 
stars are also met with in the Bundahish, Chapter V. 

It is almost impracticable to determine w hether there is anything Zarathush* 
trian, and, if so, what in the doctrines of Pythagoras, since what I^hagoras 
had taught himself and wdiat his later discijdes added, is quite obscure. Among 
the Pythagorean beliefs ” there arc some which remind us of the Zarathush- 
trian doctrine, foi* instance : “ Not to make water towards the Sun ” (which is 
known also to Hesiod) ; not to make water towards, not to stand upon cut- 
off finger nails.” However, wo need not attech any particular importance to it. 

Here I may add what is rclateil about the travels of Democritus (who was 
born about 400 B.(\ nnd die<l 104ycarsold, in B.('^ 357). He wandered about, 
according to his own testimony, unlil his eightieth year, and saw the greatest 
portion of the known world, and Jiad intercoiu'se wliJi a large number of men 
{vide his Frngrnenia iii Clements Alexajidrinus, SUomata I., p. 304). So there 
cannot b<? th(' least dniibt as to the truth of what /lOlianusi affirms : — He had 

I Var. Hist. IV, 20 : -“Tlion he came to the OhaldieaMS and to Babylon, and to the 
IMagi and to the sagos, of India.” Siiidas s.v. Di mocrituff “ According to eonae writers 
(he was) a disciple of Aiuixagoms and Lonc.ippns ; according to others also of the Magi, 
Chaldseans and Persians. Clem. Alex, Stromata, I., p. 357, ed. by Potter ; — “He came 
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got to the Chaldseans and to Babylon, and to the Magi and to the sages of 
India.” The time in which Democritus had intercourse with the Magi, falls 
under the reign of Artaxerxes I. Tatianus' says that he praised Ostanes 
the Magus. It might be supposed that the travels of Pythagoras were fabricat- 
ed in imitation of tlie indisputable migrations of Democritus ; but with equal 
right we may also assume that Democritus had be(‘n induced by that very 
example of Pythagoras to search after the wisdom of all nations at its source. 
In general we have very little idea of the closeness of intercourse existing in 
earlier times between the Orient and the Occident, and, therefore, we can 
calculate little upon the active iiiterinediaries between both, i.e., the Greeks 
of Asia Minor. But when, in consequence of the Persian wars, and still more of 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. inor(‘ abundant and more faithful news 
referring to Persian affairs came across to Europe, the attention of learned 
Greeks was more and more drawn also to Zarathushtra and his system. 

The earliest Greek writer who mentions Zoroaster, is Xanthus the Lydian, 
granting that the latter’s age and authorship arc accepted as fully established. 
For there are well-founded reasons to doubt esjieeially the time in which 
Xanthus is said to have lived. As in his book a fact wliich happened under 
Artaxerxes I, is recounted, 2 we arc to believe that he must have written it at 
least after Olympiad 78, 4 or 79, 1 (B.C. 465). If he was, as Suidas relates^ 
gegonda epi ies haloseos Sardeon born at the time when Sardis was 
conquered,” and if the conquest of Sardis took place under Croesus, B.C. 
646, and if by the word gegonds is meant his “ birth ” (Olympiad 68, 3),^ ho 
must have been 80 years old just twenty Olympiads after, which is not at all 
impossible. But as Sardis was also taken under Darius Hystaspes in Olym- 
piad 70, 2 (B.C. 499) by the lonians and Athenians, we have from that time 
to Olympiad 70, 2 only an interval of 35 years. Here we have to choose whether 
we should take gegonds in the sense of bom,” in which case Xanthus at the 
beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes might not yet have attained 40 years ; or 
in the sense of flourishing,” in which case he must have been about 30 years 
old at the time of the said conquest of Sardis, his birth in which city should be 
placed in B.C. 629, so that he must have been 64 years old during the reign of 
Artaxerxes, which is not improbable. The testimony of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus^ respecting Xanthus, that he is one of those historians who were bom 
some time before the Peloponnesian wars and lived to the era of Thucydides,” 
might render it possible to regard the conquest of Sardis (Olympiad 70, 2) as 

to Babylon, Persia and Egypt, learning from the Magi and priests.” This has been quoted 
by Eusebius in Preparatio Evangeh, X. 4. • - 

1 OraL ad, Qraec,, p. 47 ed. by Otto : — “ Boasting the Magian Ostanes.” 

ii Strabo I. p. 49, cites a xmssage from Eratosthenes (flourished about 250 B.C.) who 
mentions Xanthus : — ” So saying he praised the doctrine of Straton the naturalist, and also 
of Xanthus the Lydian, According to Xanthus thero was a great drought under 
’ Artaxerxes.” 

3 Niebuhr, A.'isur^ p. 64, places this conquest of ^Sardi.s in OJymp. 68, 1, t.r., in 648 B.C. 
On account of similarity I follow the Fctati of Clinton. 

4 De Thucyd, Ind. Th., VI, p. 817, ed. Belske. 
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having taken place in the year of his birth ; in this case he was at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (Olympiad 87, 2) not yet 70 years, and was 28 years 
old at the birth of Thucydides. But if Xanthiis was born about B.C. 520, 
lie might have been 98 years of age at the coinmencemeiit of the Peloponnesian 
war (an age he might have attained), and 58 years older than Thucydides. But 
we are not compelled to believe that Xanthiis was still living at the lieginning 
of the said war, since it is not implied in those words. It is at all events certain 
that he did not finish his \vork before Olympiad 79, and that he wa.s an older 
contemporary of Herodotus, and influenced, accord ing to Ephorus,^ in no small 
degree the Father of History. 

As to the authenticity of the works of Xanthus a later critic, Artemon of 
Cassandra, advanced some doubts and believed that they were by Dionysius 
Skytobrachion. Yet so early a writer as Athenicus, who is named in the above 
passage, directs onr attention to the fact that Xanthus is mentioned as 
early as in Ephorus (B.C. 333), and the use unhesitatingly made of Xanthus 
by authors like Eratosthenes, Dionysius of Halicariiassus, and Strabo, ag 
well as the opinion which they had as to his age, is of by far greater impoi-tance 
than the single assertion of Artemon regarding whoso critical capacity we liave 
no information whatever. 

We know as little about the time of this Dionysius, Suetonius in his book 
De Orammaiicis, chapter 7, says of M. Antonius Gnipho : — (He was) ‘‘in 
Alexandria, as some relate, and taught together with Dionysius Scytobrachion ; 
but I can hardly believe this, for their times do not agree.” Since Gnipho 
attained only an age of 50 years, and Cicero, being already prsetor, is said 
to have heard his lectures, we must place his birth about B.C. 100 ; and if in 
order to take into consideration the doubts set forth by Suetonius as to the 
possibility of Gnipho having been educated together with Dionysius, w^c add 
still 50 years more for Dionysius, we only reach for the latter the middle of the 
second century before Christ. If, therefore, Dionysius Jiad really forged the 
Ludiakd (‘Lydian Matters’) under the name of Xanthus, we are compelled to 
assume that the genuine Ludiakd lay before Ejihoriis and Eratosthenes, 
and that later authors, such as Dioiiy.sius of Halicarnassus and Strabo, either 
drew from that genuine w^ork, or that tlicy w ere deceived by a book wliich had 
been fabricated a few ages before them, <iuring which time, moreover, tiie 
Ludiakd of Xanthus, still known to Eratosthenes, must have bec^n supple- 
mented by the spurious Ludiakd of Dionysius in such a manner tJiat everything 
that was quoted from Xanthus by later writers, belonged to tli(‘ fabricators. 

The attempt of my venerable toicher, F. G. Welcker,^ in prove the falsifi- 
cation from the fragments of Xanthus, is not at all eogcnl, nay lie must ev'cn 

1 In /If/irn, XTT, p. 515: — “ Kphoriis the liistonnii rocomits Hint, lio was older than 
Herodotus and had much influence upon him.” 

2 In Seobodo'.s “ Now Arohivo.s for Phi lolo«j;y and Poda^ogu* IS.'tO, p. 05 — 80. With 
liim agree Muller in his extensive “ CVillection of the Kraginents of Greek Historians,” and 
Sobw^ler in his “ Boman History ” 1., p. 202. 
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confess that several of them transmit to ns popular and very antique legends. 
Tliis distinguished investigator is chiefly shocked by those very statements 
^vhifli are ascribed to Xanthus concerning Zoroaster and liis times, and by 
the fact that Xanthus is sai(i to have written tlu^ Mi((jikd{'‘ Matters referring to 
the Magi) from wJiich book Clemens of Ah^xandria' draws information about 
the incestuous marriages among the Magi. But why slioiild a man who has 
spent his wiiole life under the Persian sway, and consequently in daily inter- 
course with Magianism, have been unable to write such a book, whilst Herodo- 
tus, soon after him, treats the Persian religion in a very detailed manner ? 

Welcker, and after him Miiller, hold it to be a characteristic of the Alex- 
andrine period, that Xanthus speaks of the DiadocM (“ sueoossors ” or ‘‘ dis- 
ciples ”) of Zoroaster; however, in theZarathushlrian system this very tradition 
is proved by the original documents (yet they seem to he thes words of Honuo- 
dorus, and not of Xanthus). It is self-evklent that th(? conclusion of the frag- 
ment in Diogenes : until the destruction of the Persian Empire by Alexander 

the Great,” could as little be found in a book falsely ascribed to Xanthus the 
Lydian, as in a genuine work (no forger could be so stiipifl) ; anil Creuzer has 
already observed (in his ‘ History of Greek Fragments,’ p. 224), that this conclu- 
sion indeed originates from Hermodorus. 

But as to the statements of Xanthus with regard to kindred marriages 
and to the time of Zoroaster, the former undoubtedly exists in the Avesia 
texts, ^ and below wc shall perceive that Xanthus (he may have written six 
thousand ” or six hundred ”) has drawn his information about the time of 
Zoroaster from good sources, though he did not perhaps correctly understand 
them. 

But even if we admit hypothetically that the Ludiaku of Xanthus was 
written by Dionysius Scytobrachion, what is proved by it against the Magikci ? 
The doubt of Artemon exclusively refers to the former book. 

Creuzer, it is true, has adduced a proof for the authenticity of ilic Magikd 
from the fact that in the narrative of Cyrus and Croesus (as it is apparently 
borrowed from the Lndiakd of Xanthus), Zoroaster, too, and likewise his 
logid sayings ” are mentioned. But even without this help wc are justified 
in believing that Xanthus the Lydian had treated of matters relating to the 
Magi, as long as tlie contrary opinion has not been proved. Welcker’s objee- 
tions to that narrative are, indeed, exaggerated ; even they ascribe to the 

1 Stromata, HI, p. 515 od. by Potter “Xsuiilnis in his book entitled Mwjikii, relates 

that the Magi have sexual intcroonrse with ” jThis false 

allegation is refuted by mo in niy Papers on “ The Alleged IVaetico of Next-of-kin-Marriages 
in Old Iran,” read in 1887 before the B. B. of the Royal Asiatic Society. Kng, 

Clemons does not give to XarithiiH the siiriianio of “tlie Lydian.” Diogenes Laertius 
(Introduction 2), on the contrary, expressly calls the Xantluis, whose statement regarding 
tlio age of Zoroaster lie mentions, the Lydian, with wJiom the idonf ity of the Xanthus 
alluded to hv C-'hTiieijs and Diogenes, is not yet .strudly proved, thougli it is reiiderod 
firobable. 

2 Comp, for instance I tsperadWI, 3 W. (Ill, § 18 in Spiegel’s Translation of the 
A vesta). 
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text an error that is evidently not contained in it. It is of conrse evident 
that the dramatical cmhcllishment of the story of the cremation of Croesus is 
not the Avovk of Xanthus, hut of tJic^ vaiii-^loiious rluitaician Nicolaus. 
Nevertheless, there does not exist tlie (iojilradietion found tJufreiii hy Weleker, 
that on the one hand the Persians, at the rising storm, remember hgia or 
prophetic sayings of Zoroaster; while, on the other hand, Zoroaster is sup- 
posed to be stiU living to forbid the burning of the dead body, and that Croesus 
is regarded as contemporary with Zoroaster, while he is said by Xanthus in liis 
Magikd to have lived 000 or 6,000 years before the cam])aign of Xerxes. For 
the logid or sayings of Zoroaster, which occur to the minds of Persians, are de- 
signated by this very circumstance as something very old and forgotten, and 
ill the next jiassago the author says, “ as for Zoroaster, tlie Persians learned 
from him not to burn dead bodies, not to sully fire on any account, thus con- 
firming the practice that had been established from ancient times.’* It is 
evidently the Persians, not Zoroaster alone, who inculcates anew the strict 
observance in future of some Zoroastrian law long existing. But that after 
the expression ton gi mm Zorodsren something is omitted, perhaps some such 
word as aidoumenos fearing, venerating,’* which has been already suggested 
by Valesiiis and Coray (see Orelli, Supplementa, note p. 42), whilst Muller 

expounds: as to Zoroaster the Persians have ’* However 

Weleker is not justified in supporting a contradiction between the Magikd 
and the Ludiakd ; for nobody ascribes the Magikd to Dionysius Soytobraehion. 

Wo are, therefore, confirmed in our opinion that the authentic Xanthus 
could simply relate in his Lndiakd concerning Croesus nearly what Nicolaus, 
according to his manner, has embellished, and that, consequently, the mention 
of the Zoroastrian prohibition against the burning of the dead bodies can be 
drawn from him. We must not, however, forget that Nicolaus does not expli- 
citly quote from the book of Xanthus, but that it is only most probable' that 
ho has drawn from that source. Nor do wc think it strange that Xanthus 
should have written the Magikd, of at least treated of Zoroaster and his time, 
after the Cuneiform Inscriptions have informed us that the Auramazdian 
religion had predominated under the AchseineiiidaD, and thus it was perfectly 
known to the Lydian Xanthus by personal observation. 

However, it might be objected, how is it possible that the older Xanthus 
made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, whilst the later Herodotus, who 
treats in so detailed and expert a manner of Persian life and Persian religion, 
entirely keeps silent upon this matter ? Here I will lay no stress upon the 
fact that Herodotus, too, contains some information drawn from Xanthus, 
as, e,g,, the prohibition against burning corpses (Bk. ITT, 16) ; tlie marriage 
with one’s sister (III, 31) which he traces back, it is true, to Cainbyses. Rather 
we must insist upon the fact that all those who either consider Zoroaster to 
be far older than, or contemporary with the father of Darius, all those who 

1 Vide Creuzer, “History of Greek Fragments,” p. £02. Muller, “ Fragments of Greek 
History,” L p» 40, 
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think Xanthus to be either authentic or forged, have to solve the enigma. 
The Aurainazdian religion existed as early as the time of Darius and predomi. 
nat(‘d in the Persian Empire, and yet Herodotus does not mention Zoroaster 
or Aliura- Mazda. Tliis problem cannot, 1 believe, bo explained by those 
who make Zoroaster a contemporary of Hystaspes, the father of Darius- 
For. liow could it be possible that Herodotus had not mentioned so powerful 
a religious crisis happening hardly two generations before his birth ? 

However, not taking into consideration the Zarathushtrian epoch, how 
was it possible that Herodotus did not even know the prophet Zoroaster, 
whilst Plato, who flourished 55 years after Herodotus, vras accurately informed 
about Zarathushtra, and apparently must have drawn from sources which 
were at least as old as Herodotus ? The description given by the latter 
conoerning Persian customs and religion (Bk. I, 131-140) contains, moreover 
a series of features truly Zarathushtrian ; as, for instance, the worship of the 
deities without images or temples ; the oflFering of sacriflees to Zeus (who is 
evidently Ahura Mazda), to the Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, and Winds 
{vide Yasna XVI, 4) ; the worship of Anahita, whom he calls Mithra ; the 
description of the sacrifice at which a Magus standing near shigs the thcogony, 
which points to sacrificial prayers, such as the Yasna and the Yashts ; the 
victims which were, according to him, bulls, horses, camels, and asses, whilst 
the poor offered small pieces of mutton,’’ just as in the Yashts horses, cattle 
and smaller animals arc offered (Aban Yasht., § 21), and in VendidAd, Farg. 
XXII, § 3, horses, camels, cattle, and smaller animals arc vowed. ^ The 
stress laid on the begetting of children, on veracity and freedom from debts ; 
the religious observance done to the rivers, and the prohibition against maldng 
water in them or in the presence of another person ; the interdict against 
the burning of corjises (Bk. Ill, 16) ; the marriage with one’s sister (Bk. Ill, 
31)^ ; the necessity of exposing the corpses that they may be eaten by dogs 
or birds before the bones are consigned to the charnel-housc ; the zeal with 
which the Magi destroy ants, serpents, and other vermin, whilst they arc 
forbidden to kill dogs and men ; all these and other features indisputably 
prove that Herodotus well knew the Magiaii belief, as it is expounded in the 
Avesta texts, although hero and there he misunderstood it. That ho does 
not mention the name of Zarathushtra, whose religion he interprets, is, we may 
hence infer, a mere matter of chance, or ho had some special reason unknown 
to us, perhaps because Xanthus had already treated of it. Or should we 
conceive that Herodotus became acquainted with the Magian belief merely 
from oral tradition recounted by men who were not weU disposed towards 

1 Heraclides Cumanus, a writer of uncertain date (comp, Muller, Fragm, Hist, Qraec. 
II, p. 95), who has treated of Persian customs, religion, laws and history in a work 
entitled Persika, consisting of at least two books. He says in one of the Fragments in 
Athcnceus IV, p. 145: -“The Persian king offers 1,000 sacrificial animals every day; 
among these are horses, camels, oxen, asses, stags, and i)leniy of sheep ; also many birds 
are sacrificed.” Here the number “ one thousand ” victims is given as in the YashU* 

2 Fide note 1, p. 78 Eng, Trans, 
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the Magi, and who, therefore, kept secret the name of the founder of their 
religion ? Suffice it to observe that in the silence of Herodotus concerning 
Zarathushtra we have a remarkable instance of how little value is to be 
attached to the argumcntiim a sihntio, even where, as here, the most direct 
occasion of mentioning him might be given. 

After Xanthus the Lydian had explicitly treated of Zoroaster, after 
Herodotus had described the religious system founded by him, and after 
Plato’s predecessors in philosophy, Pythagoras and Democritus, had been in 
intercourse with the Magi, we should not be surprised if we find Zoroaster 
and the God proclaimed by him in the works of Plato' {vide supra, p. 82). 
The fact indeed need not be ignored that the authenticity of this dialogue is 
contested by several critics, while it is defended by others {e,g., Hermann 
Oeschichte und System der PUt. Philos., The History and System of Platonic 
Philosophy,” I, p. 439). For our purpose it will suffice to assume that 

1 The story of Er, son of Armeniua (so the words, ton Armenion “ of the Armenian Er,” 
are explained by the Scholiast), of the Pampylian race, is related by Plato in his book 
called the Repvhlik (X, p. 614. B. seq), that he fell in the battle and revived again on the 
funeral bed, and proclaimed the mysteries of the other world. This story is ascribed by 
Clements Alexandrinus (Stromata V, p. 711) to Zoroaster, who is directly identified with 
Er : — “ The same Plato, in his tenth book on the Republik, mentions Er, the Armenian 
(or eon of Armeniua), a Patnphylian, that ia Zoroaster (in all four passages Zoroaatrea). 
At any rate Zoroaster himself writes These things Imve been written by Zoroaster 
son of Armenius, a pamphylian, who died in battle, arrived in Hades and was taught there 
by the gods.’ As to this Zoroaster, Plato recounts that he lay on bis funeral bed on the 
twelfth day and revived. He here perliaps metaphorically implies resurrection, as well 
as the idea that through the way across the 12 zodiacal signs the soul is taken up, and says 
that by the same way the souls come down when they come into (material) existence.*’ 
Whence this mistake arose in Clemens, may be guessed from the words : — “These things 
have been written by Zoroaster.” Probably in one of the Greek Pseudo-Zoroastrian books 
Zoroaster is represented as relating the story of Her, Or can Her have been reckoned as a 
Zoroastrian and called himself Zaraihushtrish (comp. Yasna 1, § 23) ? From which reasons 
have the latter writers made him Zoroaster himself ? The story itself scarcely contain 
any Zarathushtrian reminisconcos. Neither Plutarch, (Sympos. Probl. IX, 6,2): — “That 
they speak of the intellectual nature of Heaven and the harmonious course of the universe 
as a winged chariot, and further more they call that messenger from Hades, the Pamphylian, 

the son of Armenius by the name of Er **, nor Justinus (Cohort, ed. Cent. 27), nor 

Origeues (adversua Cels, II, 16), nor Augustin (de Civitatc Dei XXII, 28) who relate the 
story of Her, know anything about his identity with Zoroaster (Cyrillua, VI JI, adv. Julian. 
Theodoret. Setm. 11, p. 653). As for the rest Ainobius, too, makes use of tliis passage 
(adv. G. I., p. 31, ed. Lugdunensis Lyon), Macrobius in Somn. Scrip. I, 1 : — “This 
relater of mysteries in Plato is a certs in Er, a Pamphylian by birth, and a soldier by profes- 
sion. He seems to liave died of the wounds which he liad received in battle. On the 12th 
day after his death he was to have been honoured with the last rites of the pyr6 together 
with otliors who had fallen victims with liiin ; but suddenly he revived or had perhaps 
retained his life. He proclaimed to mankind wliatever he had seen or done during this 
time. ( ’icero, as if ho were conscious himself of its truth, regrets the ridicule cast upon 
this tradition by unlearned people, and while believing it to be true, ho prefers the idea of 
awakening to that of reviving, as if he would avoid the reproof of dullness.” To this Mai, 
p. 311 (Stuttgart edition), adds the following observation ; — “ As to the name and kindred 
of Er. (hy some called Zoroaster), many excellent things have been written by Proclus whose 
work 1 shall publish. In this work rroclus^incntions his own and Zoroairter’s work, and 
the authors Coniius and Theodor us Asiinous.” 


1 
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Zoroaster was known in Greece in the time of Plato. Tlio assertion of later 
writers^ that Plato had travelled to the country inhabited by the Magi and 
the Persians, is opposed hy that of Diogenes of Laerte-, that Plato had intended 
going to the Magi ; but that he was prevented from doing so by the wars 
then raging in Asia. However, both these statements presuppose that Persia 
and its religion had excited a very high interest among inquiring Greeks of 
that period. For this reason an important contemporary of Plato, 13iidoxus 
of Cnidus, who is said by Aiiollodorus {comp. Diog. Laert., VITI, 90) to have 
attained his youth about B. C. 368 (Olympiad, 103), and who was distinguished 
as lawgiver, physician, and astronomer, treated in his last w^ork : O^s P^nodos 
( ‘‘ The Revolution of the Earth ”) of the Magi {comp. Plutarch, De Isis et 
OsiriSy ibid) as is attested by Diogenes of Lac^te (Proem. 8). If wc might 
take the words of Diogenes literally, they would imply that Eudoxus asserts 
just as Aristotle does some years later, that the Magi were older than the 
Egyptians. According to the Magi there arc two principles, the good and 
the bad genii, Oromazdos and Areimanios. According to Pliny (XXX, 1, 2) 
Eudoxus also agreed w^itli Aristotle in placing Zoroaster 6,0(X) years before 
Christ. But a distinguished liistorian of those days, Dino,^ the father of 
Clitarchus, the companion of Alexander, has written toAvards the end of the 
Persian Empire (yet he mentions an ineident relating to Ochus B. C. 350) 
a work entitled Persikn (^‘ Persian Matters ’*), divided into three suntdxeis or 
volumes ; the first part w^as calle>d Asmmakdy the second Mcdikd, and the 
third Persikd, Each volume contained several sections. From this excellent 
source a great deal is draw^n that w^e read in CV>rnelius Nepos and Plutarch, 
and some fragments prove to us that he enlarged also on the religious side of 
Persian life. T pass over the mere historical statements found in the frag- 
ments of Dino’s writings, and speak of only those notices which relate to the 
religion. In the fifth fragment (IT, p. 90, I) edited by Miiller,'^ Dino says 

1 Lactaiitiiiiii, histitutioms 2 : “1 must wonder at the fact that Pythagoras, and 
afterwards Plato, who had been stimulated by the lovo of truth, went to the Egyptians, 
the IVIagi, and the Persians, in order to learn their religions and ceremonies (tli inking tluit 
wisdom was to be found in their religions) ; but they did not go to the Jews. Cornp. 
Plinius, Hist. Nat,, XXX, 1.2. 

2 III., 7 : — “ Plato resolved to pay a visit to the Magi, too, but he did not fulfil that 
resolution, fearing the war in Asia.*’ — Apuleius, dc hahihtd, doctrin. Plat. Phil., p. 609, ed. 
Florid.: — “ He would have diroc^ted his attention to the Indians and the Magi but for the 
Asiatic wars.” 

8 Comp. Muller, Pracfmvnia Hisioria Or. IT, p. 88 seq. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, Proem. I, 8 : — Yet they were not versed in mantology by witch- 
craft, as stated by Aristotle in his book Maqikd. Dinon say.s in the Fifth Book of his 
History, that the word Zoroaster should be translated tlio ‘ adorer of stars.’ This is also 
con R Pined by Hermondorus.” Menage and Bochart would rather spell tlie name Astro- 
theutcH “a beholder of stars,” “a star-gazer” ( instead of Astroihuten “a worshipper of 
stars”). Toup has Astrotheten “a commander of star”; yet the ordinary reading is deter- 
mined by the Scholiast of Plato, Ahibiades, p. 122. I add here the Scholion to this passage 
of Aloibiadea in the Scholiast (Plato, Tome VT., x>- 281, ed, Siam.) : — “ Zoroaster is said to 
have been older tlian Plato by 0,000 years ; some say that he was a Greek, or a man of 
that nation which came from the Continent on the otlier side of the great water. Ho is 
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that the Magi did not know the mantic magic, which is entirely correct ; as 
the Avesta texts abhor, and are opposed everyv\'here to the nature of the 
sorcerer {}jdtu), and designate it as something diabolical {comp., e.g., Vend.,, 
Farg. 1, §5 14-15). The translation of the name Zarathushtra, however, re- 
minds us of the explanation which travellers are wont to receive from their 
guides. Probably the interineter sought in the first syllable zor the Persian 
wonl Avesta zaoihra incaning ''ottering'’; while aMres was identified 
unhesitatingly with the Greek aster " a star.” Besides, this attempt at 
explanation evinces with wiiat interest the Greeks endeavoured to penetrate 
ijito the matter in question. 

The art of divination by magic was, as Dino affirms, abhoired by the 
Magi, who, he says, on the contrary predict by means of twigs (i.c., rhabdo- 
mancy),' which might recall to our mind the Wiinschelruthe, “ the divining 
rod,” of G(*rinaii Mythology. But we must rather aUude to the bunch of 
twigs, which play so important a part in the Persian liturgy under the name of 
hareMman. According to Anquotil {Usages, V^oJ. II, p. 532), this harsam is 
made of the wood of tlui poniegriinate tree, of the tamarisk, or of the date 
tree. But the latter inurikinon xfdon. is the woijd of the tamarisk with which 
the Magi, according to Strabo, chanted liymns, holding a bunch of fine twigs 
in their hands. Dino^ further relates that the Persian and the Median Magi 

Hrtii to havo loarnt universal wisdom from the good spirit, tlmt is, from the excellent 
uiulerstaiiding. His name translated into Greek means Ast>rothut<>.8, ‘ a stavwor shipper’* 
He recotninoiidod the ancliorotic life and moderation in living. Ho left several books 
from w it is demonstrated that he profassod tJirce kinds of philosophy, viz., physical 
economical, and political.” And in the preceding passage the author states: — “That 
Zoroaster kept silence from liis seventh yejir, and that ho announced the whole philosophy 
to the Persian King (V'ishtasp) at ilO jears of age, and tliat the number seven was sacred to 
Mithra, whom the Persians chielly vencrato.” The references as to Zoroaster having 
been older than Plato by (i,OUO years, are <h'a\vn from Aristotle or Eudoxus, and the 
notice about I lie signification of the name of Zoroaster from Dino. That Zoroaster had 
roeoivod Ins instruction from the (Jood spirit, i.e., Ahura Mazda, is as correct as tjio ex- 
planation, “ that is, from tho excellent imdorstanding,” as far as this is meant of Main- 
ijush-khraiash, “ the heavenly understanding.” Of the anchoretic life of Zoroaster we 
shall speak in another place. That Zoroaster kept silence from his seventh year, and 
amioiincod after tliirty years this doctrine to the King, is confirmed by other authorities ; 
also tho Symirammntd. Quito unique stands the statement : — He was a Greek, or one of 
thost^ who camo forth from the Continent on tho other side of tho great sea. This last 
expression is very ohsciirc ; it sounds too mysterious to designate the Greeks of Asia Minor. 

Is it perhaps some rominisccnc© of tho j>assago of the primitive man to the six keshvars 
which took place under Tahrnurap 't Or of tJio Aliantis ? 

1 ^chol. Nicand. Tlicr., 013 ” dTio Magi and tho Scyths prophesy by means of tamarisk 

wood ; in many placo.s they propliosy also by staves. Dinon says, in tho third chapter of 
the first book, that the Median magicians, too, la-odiet by staves.” 

3 XV, p. 7:i.‘} : — “ They sing their lays for a long tinie, holding a bunch of small tamarisk 
twigs.” 

•’i Clemons Aloxandrinus, Cohertaiio, rd. Gent., o. 5, p. 50, ed. Potter: — “They 
the Pei'sians, the Medians, and tho Majnfj) snerifiee, stxyr. Dinon, in the open air, believing 
that fire and water are the on^’ images of deities.” Clemens adds that after a long* 
period of years” the image worship of Andhita was introduced by Artaxerxes Mnetnoh. 

It is clear that this opinion presup 2 >osos the idea of a higher antiquit y of Zarathushtra 
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after sacrifice in the open air, and that they regard fire and water as the only 
likeness of the divinities. This statement is quite well founded if it is correctly 
understood. Images of gods were unknown to the ancient Persians, and the 
high veneration shown by them to the sacred fire and water must have evoked 
in the observing Greek the opinion that fire and water were considered by 
the Persians as symbols of the Deity. 

Two characteristic facts are preserved by Dino,^ which prove that he 
drew his information from authentic sources. He says that amongst the 
heathens, too, there were heroic bards, and that such bards had predicted the 
valour of Cyrus and his future wars against Astyages. For, when Cyrus went 
to Persia and Astyages was sailed with his friends, the most celebrated bard 
named Angares was called in, and he sang the common lays which he conclud- 
ed with the words : — “ A huge beast will be set free in the swamps more formid- 
able than a wild boar ; no sooner shall he have sw'ay over his country than he 
will easily fight against many,’’ But when Astyages asked ; ‘‘ What animal?” 
He answered^ : — Cyrus the Persian.” Astyages having been persuaded that the 
suspicion was w^ell-founded, sent his messenger to callback Cyrus, but in vain. 

It is highly interesting to see Dino mentioning an old lay on this king of the 
Ophidian dynasty, which is said by Moses of Choreiie to have been celebrated 
(vide Zor. SL, p. 138) by the popular songs of the Armenians. The name of 
the bard Angares reminds us of the Vedic Angiras ; but the lay contains an 
idea common in the Avesta texts, personifying victory (V erethraghna) in the 
shape of a formidable boar with sharp claw’s and tusks (see Windischmann. 
Mithra, p. 41). 

Another similar fact from Dino has been preserved by Cicero.^ Cyrus 
sees in a dream the sun at his feet, and thrice attempts in vain to take hold of 

than the (short period of) two hundred years which intervened between Hystaspes, the 
father of Darius, and Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

^ Aiken, XIV, p. 633 c., wherein mention is made of the bard Phemius in Homer, who 
celebrated the heroes ; — “ This usage has been preserved also by the barbarians, as related 
by Dino in his Peraika. For the bards predicted the valour, of Cyrus I. and his war against 
Astyages. For when, he says, Cyrus entered into Persia, he met at first the mace* bearers 
and afterwards the life-guards ; when Astyages was carousing with his friends and Angares, 
the most famous of the bards who was called in, was singing the ordinary songs. At the 
end of the feast, he says, a great beast is sent away into the moor, stronger than a wild boar. 
As soon as he begins to rule in his neighbourhood, he easily combats with many. Put 
when Astyages questioned: “what animal?” He replied: — “Cyrus, the Persian.” 
Astyages believing that this suspicion was well-founded sent people to call back Cyrus^ 
but in vain.” 

a [“ A mighty beast, more fierce than wildest boar, 

Is to his marges gone, why should he go ? 

When master of the country all around. 

To hunters lie will prove a deadly foe. — Tr, 
pe Divinatione. I., c. 23 : — “ Shall I recount from the Peraikd of Dino what the 
Magi have interpreted to the famous King Cyrus ? For, when he was sleeping the sun 
appeared to be at his feet, and he sought three times in vain to touch him with his hand, 
wh®u th. »un roUea back and disappeared then the Magi (i.e., wise and learned men in 
fersia) predicted to him from this triple attempt on the smi, that Cyrus would reign for 30 
years. So it was ; for after having begun to reign at 40, he lived to 70 years.” 
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him, until the sun contracts and disappears. Tiic Magi predict to him from 
this threefold attempt a reign of thirty years. This sun is evidently the hvarmo 
ahvaretem (or Mvaem, for both are adequate), the majesty originating in Clod,, 
the splendour, the fortune of kings, so often spoken of in the Avesta texts, and 
which is said (in Zamydd Yasht,^^ 50 sey.) to have been thrice sought for and 
seized in vain by Afr^siab, and to have been borne aw^ay each time to the Lake 
Vauru-kasJia. The parallel is too striking to be misunderstood. I do not 
hence conclude that Dino liimself had passages like those of the Yasht cited 
above, lying before him, yet I may infer that liis statements were drawn from 
sources such as those old songs, allegories, and expressions, which correspond 
to our Avesta texts ; and that Dino conseqtiently bears testimony to the an- 
tiquity of the contents of the latter. It is uncertain whether Clitarchus, the 
son of Dino, has spoken of it in his history of the Magi ; for the long fragment 
cited by Diogenes appears to belong to others, only the words, the gymno- 
sophists condemned to deatli,’’ seem to appertain to the jjhysician in ordinary 
to Alexander the Great. However, the jiassage is certainly taken from an 
able author, and will be mentioned below. Tliough somewhat younger than 
Dino and Plato, Aristotle devoted his attention so much the more to the Magi, 
because, as wc have seen, Greek philosophers and historians had found an in- 
timate acquaintance, for nearly tw o centuries, with this feature of Oriental life 
and had partly described it. In his ‘‘ Metaphysics ” (X., p. 301, 8th edition 
by Brandi) he once touches slightly upon the doctrine of the fnst causes. 
According to Diogenes of Laerte,^ he has written a special })Ook entitled Magi- 
Ms, which is, however, ascribed by others to Antisthenes or Rhodon,^ and ho 
has enlarged upon the doctrines of the Magi in a larger work entitled Peri Phi- 
losophias ('* On Philosophy ’’). Valuable is, indeed, the fragment preserved 
by Diogenes,^ wherein Aristotle says : ‘‘ The Magi are older than the Egyp- 
tians, and there are two first causes, the good genius and the evil genius.** 
The one is called Zeus and Oromazdes, the other Hades and Areimenios, 
which is the first mention particiilarly of the evil genius of the Magi, expressly 
made by the Greeks. Besides, Pliny"^ traces hiiv]< to Aristotle the opinion 

1 “ Others, too, explain the first eaiisos sis elcvorly as the Mtisi.” 

3 Proem. 1 ; — “There are Magi among tho Persians, as Aristolkt Siiys in his Ixmk 
Magikdy Ibid 8 ; — “ They did not know that prophecy was executed by sorcery, .said 
Aristotle in his book Magikd, and Dino. (sr?e abox e). 

3 Suidas sub voce Antisthev/^s, “tho first boon on Magikd, whieh treats of tho Magiaii 
Zoroaster who invented philosophy ; but tlie invention of philosojihy is also ascribed by 
some to Aristotle, by others to lihodon.” f*/. Brandis, “ History of Philosophy,” JT, 2, 
p. 84, seq. 

^ Proem. 8 : — “ Aristotle in his first book on Pliilosophy relates that the Magi are older 
than the Egyptians, and that they believe in two first cau.ses, a good spirit and an evil 
spirit. The first, they say, is called Zeus and Oroinazdes, the second Hades and Aroi- 
manioB.” The latter form of the name sounds already nearly alike to Neo-Pei-sian Ahri- 
man ; and there exist many other symptoms to indicate that the vulgar Iranian idioms 
had been already formed in that period. 

« Hist, Natt XXX, 1, 2 Eudoxus who thinks that they are among the most 
celebrated and ueeful section of phiiosopherB, narrated that Zoroaster lived 8,000 years 
before the death of Plato, and so did Aristotle.” 



that Zoroaster lived six thousand years before the death of Plato. Indeed we 
have to regret very much the loss of these books of Aristotle, the master of 
philosophy, as they contained not only historical and highly trustworthy dates, 
but also treated of the speculative eoncoption of Magisiu. 

Not the less should we regret the loss of that !)ook which the renowned 
liistoriau Theopoinpus, in liis great work PhUipjnlcd, devoted to Zoroaster 
and the Magi. Born about B.C. 378, he wrote 12 books on HeUenilcd and 58 
books on PhilippiJcd ; of the latter 53 were still existing in the time of Photius 
(Cod, 17(>, p. 300), and in the eight of these books he enlarged upon Zoroaster 
and the 31agi,i bearing testimony not merely to what lias been quoted above 
from Aristotle regarding Ahura-Mazda Angro-Mainyush, but also the Resur- 
rection doctrine of the Magi of which Ave shall speak furtlier on. From him 
drew* also Plutarch,- who quotes him by name. What be has besides preserv- 
ed in his work, De I side ct Osir.^ eh, 4(fand 47, on the doctrine of the Magi, may 
partly liav^e been borrowed from Dino, Aristotle, J^]udoxus, Hermodorus, ller- 
mippiis and Sotion : however, we will consider Theopompus as Jiis principal 
authority. Here I add, therefore, those invaluable fragments of (Ireek know- 
ledge on Magism, abstaining from any detailed explaiiation concerning those 
points which are or will be treated of by me in other places. 

“ Some believe,’’ so says Plutarch following his authors, ‘‘ that tliere arc 
tAvo divine poAvers Avorking in opposition to each other, the one is the creator 
of the good, the other is the creator of the bad ; some call the better one Cu^d, 
the other Demon, like Zoroaster tlie Magus, Avho is said to hav^c li\x'd 5,000 
years before the Tiojan war.^ He called the one Oroiuazes, the other Areima- 
nios, declaring that the former, more than any other thing perceptible through 
tlie senses, resembled light, the other, on the contrary, darkness and ignorance 
but between these two stands Mithra, Avho is for that reason called by the 
Persians “ Mithra the Mediator.” He taught to offer supplications and thanks- 
giving to the former, but deprecation and gloomy sacrifices to the latter. 
Pounding a certain herb, called omomi, in a raortar,*» they invoke Hades and 
Darkness, and then mix it (i.e., the juice of the lierb) Avith the blood of a slain 
wolf, and take it to a i^lacc which is not illumined by the sun, and cast it aAvay. 
For, some of the plants they regard as pertaining to the good God, Avhile others 
to the evil D(?rnon ; and some of the animals, e.j/., dogs, birds, and 

1 The eighth book existed the life-tinio of Pliotius. I’orhapff*, it might- still he 

foumi RomewluM-e. Diogenes Laertius, Proem. 8, adds, after Arcimanios, to the words 
eited above : “ This is related also V)y JlermippuH i.u liis first book on the Magi, by Kudox- 

us in liis Travels, and by Theopumpus in the eightli chapter of the Philippilca, Theopompus 
also says that, according to the Magi, men will revive again and be immortal, and that 
tilings aii<l Tiamos will keep together.” 

2 On and. Osirif*, t7 ; -In the eighth book of TheojHimpiis is also contained an 
alhision to Pythagoras A thrvn., V. p. 2111 srq,) 

This is boiruw’i d from Hermodorus, 

^ In other |«ussages. too, these contrasts are mentioned by Plutarch, 
j it has long since been observed that this fuity agrees with the preparation of the 
^ttomo-juice, and that these “ round stones ” are the Mvanaa of stone and iron, in which the 
sacred plant is pounded. 



hoflgebogs, as belonging to ibo former, but water-mice to tlio latter : for \vliie]» 
reason that person is oallei.1 happy who kills most of tliem (vh,, the evil 
creatures). 

jBnt ilioy (i.e.y the too, relate many wuiulrons things about the 

divine exjst(!nc(*H, as for example the following : — Oromazes emanating from 
the purest light, and Areimanios from darkness, fight against each otlier. 
Oromazes created six Ampsha-S 2 )entas : the first that of bounty, the sf^eond 
that of truth, the third that of good government; but of the remaining lie made 
one the spirit of wisdom, anotluT that of riches, and the last that of the ])lea- 
sures of the beautiful creations in Nature. Areimanios made an equal num- 
ber, as it wore, of antagonists. Afterwards Oromazes enlarged himself three- 
fold, and withdrew from the sun as far as the earth is remote from the sun, 
and decorated the heaven with stars ; but one star, namely, Sirius, was placed 
by him before all as guardian and forerunner. And when Oromazes oreatcfl 
24 gods, he placed them in an oval body, but as many evil spirits as were 

created by Areimanios perforating, it entered into it (a gap), for 

which reason good is intermixed with evil. TJicre will come a predestined 
time during which Areimanios, w ho brings pestilence and hunger will entirely 
perish at the hands of the good genii, and will disappear ; for w^heii the earth 
has become even and level, there must appear o)ie life and a community of all 
happy men, who will likewise speak one language. But Theopompus says 
that, according to the Magi, one of those divine powers will reign by turns 
for three thousand years when the other will ho sw^ayod over ; for another 
3,000 years they will combat and war against each oilier, and the one will 
destroy the eroation of the other. But at length Hades^will succumb and men 
shall be happy, neither wanting food nor throwing a shadow . The Supreme 
Pow’er, who is to effect this, will rest and re])ose for a time, though long in 
itself, yet moderate for tlio Cod as if He were a sleeping man.'’ 

Tt has already been observed elsewiien> {vide Windischmann, M it hr a 
p. 56 seq.) that whatever is said about the opposition of the two spirits, about 
their nature as light and darkness, about Mithra and the Andarvnt, literally 
harmonizes with the Avesta texts and tlic Bundahish which is based on them. 
What is said concerning the fcaomo-offt'ring, ouglit to be* correctly understood. 
Every Magian offering is in itself partly an appeasing of Ahura Mazda, partly 
a counUTaeling of the evil spirits ; but, moreover, wc find along witJi the 
euktaia invocations,” and ckariseria ‘‘ prayers ” unto Ahura and the yazatas^ 
also npotropia kai skiithropd ‘'deprecations and execrations” against Angro- 
Mainyush and the Demons (c/. e.g, Vendidddy Farg. X, §§ 10, 13, 16 ; XI, 

§ 8, seq,) ; it is especially said w ith regard to the Auo/r<^-olfeiiiig that the least 
squeezing out of the /?flrowrt- juice, the least eulogy of the hnomay the least drink- 
ing of the haomay serv^es for a “ thousand killings of the daevas ” (Yaana X, 
§ 6). We must not put stress, therefore, upon the w ord thUein “ to offer,” 
as it would not be correct to say that something is offer<.>d to Angro-Mainyush ; 
on the contrary, rather thuain is Joined here by a zeugma with the next 
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proposition to which it is not adopted. But the word anakalonntai “ they are 
called upon aloud/' is quite appropriate, referring to the imprecations against the 
daevas, which have been alluded to above. Tt is also true that the wolf is an 
Ahrinianic animal ; tliat among the prayers addressed to haoma in the hymn 
( Yasnu IX, § 21), tliere is tlie entreaty that the W'olf may be seen in due time 
lest he surprise man : and that wolves arc among the evil creatures which are 
to be fought against (see Yas^hf HI, § 8). But it is not affirmed by the Avesta 
texts. On the contrary, it s<'cms to contradict the religious system. That the 
Jiaoma-]\\\vo is mixed with the blood of the wolf was, perhaps, a statement de- 
rived from some local usage deviating from the Magian rigour ; or it was not 
the juice, but the remaining fibres which were used in this way. 

What follows about the distribution of plants and animals betw-een the two 
demiurgi, can be eomjdciely instanced by tJie texts, specially the Bundahisb. 
How much dogs were esteemed, is proved by the Fargards treating of them. 
The echmos chersaios, “ the hedgehog living on dry land,'^ is that animal 
W'hich in Farg. XIII, § 2, is designated as the chief antagonist of the demons: — 
Spdnem sizdrem nrvisarem yim vanghnparem yim mashydka, avi duzvachanghd 
duzakem ^idfna aojaiti. The Huzvaresh translation gives the name zHzak 
(comp. Bundahish, Westergaard’s edition, p. 30, 1.16 : — “ the zaozag which is 
called khdrpiisht,*' literally “ sting-hide and p. 49, 1, 1, where it is said : — 
“ the zHzak voids its water into all the holes of the corn- training ants, and kills 
thousands of them.*' The word ziizak is apparently a variation of duzaka,) 
It is the ant-eat('r : tachyglossxis aculealus^ sizdrem seems to contain in its first 
part another form of itz (comp. Sanskrit sigra), and to mean ‘‘ stinged," 
‘‘ prickled,” or pointed.” 

The Ahrimanian animal is here called in the common text : ihous enhudrous, 
“ one living in water, i.e., an animal,” which in contrast to chersaious^ “ one 
living on land,” and with the wsupplement ^chinos, “ a hedgehog,” must denote 
a kind of water-hedgehog ; {enhxidris, “ the otter,” being an animal sacred to 
the Persians, cannot be meant here). Another passage of the same Plutarch^ 
shows that Ihuo also mns ‘‘ a mouse ” is to be supplied, the mouse being an evil 
animal (comp. Sad-dar, chap. XLVII). 

That the six gods created by Oromazes are tlie six Aviesha-S'pe^xitaSy has 
been known long ago. ^ Tlieir names, according to their moral value, as for 
instance, in the Cfathas, ^ and exclusive of their physical import, arc rendered 

1 [A technical term in Natural History ; the oxiwession means “ stinged sharx> tongue.” 
— Trans. notc,1 

2 Quacst convu\, IV, 5, --"''J’lio Magi, being follow^ers of Zoroaster, esteem in the 

highest degree theland-hodgetiog, but hate w'ater-mico, and call him, who kills most of them, 
a friend of the good spirits and a hajJiJy man.” 

Bvirnouf, Comm., Yasna I, p. 150 stq., and the {>assage in Neriosongh, p, 146. 

4 Vakii-mano is translated by Noriosengli, in Yasna XXVITI, ji 2, by the words: — 
uiiaman manas. Ash. vah. in Ys. XXVllJ, 4 and 6, and Ys. XXIX, 2, by dfiama-, yet 
in verse 1 1 also by miyatd ; Khsholhrum by rdjyam ; in Ys. XXIX, 11, the names 
Vohxi-mand an<l Kshathra-vairyo are exx^lained by punyam, uttamammand, and rdjyam. 
Ys. XXXI. 4 : {ninya:r:Ash. vah. lArmafti=:samjyArna7ndnasa XXVllI, g 8 ; and XXXIV, 
9 Haurvatdt — sarvapravrtli ; Avicr^Uaiznamrtyupravrtti, XXX. 6.] 
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excellently. Voku-maady '' the good mind,” is the dtmiouryos Eeunoiaa, 
“ the demiurgus of benevolence according to the physical meaning he is 
the lord of cattle and other animals.” Asha-vaMshta is ‘‘ the best purity or 
truth.” I have elsewhere shown that he is the Orndnes of Strabo, and that the 
name Ochoa is derived also from it ; for both of them morally mean asha, the 
demiourgos Aletheias, ''the demiurgus of truth,” and physically imply “the 
lord of fire.” Khshathra-vairya, “ the excellent or venerable lord,” is at the 
same time " the lord of metals.” (^pcnld-Armaili “ the humble pious mind,” 
the demiourgos Sophias “ the demiurgus of wisdom,” is physically “ the genius 
of tlie earth.” Ilaurvaidt^ “ the preserver and ftjeder,” who gives terrestrial 
blessings, the demiourgos Plohtou “ the doiniiirgus of riches,” is physically 
the lord of water. Ameretdt, the Amandatos of Sti-abo, physically 
“ the lord of trees,” is at the same time morally ' the genius of reward in 
heaven.” 

Quite apiiropriatc is the Greek expression antUechnous, '* the 02 )posing or 
opponent,” which has been chosen to designate the adverse nature of the 
Ahrimaiiian (evil) genii, and to render the Avesta word pailydra (comp. Haug, 
Oathdsy p. 223) ; for in contrast to these six Amesha-Spentas literally stand the 
evil spirits, AkdmaUy Andar, Saurva, Taromaty Tarich and Zaricli in the 
Pahlavi Bundahish (VVestergaard’s edition, !>. 70, 1. 0 compared with p. 5, 1. 9), 
whose statements are based on the original Avesta texts, as for example the 
Zamydd Yasht, § 9r>. 

The triple enlargement by Oromazes, which reminds us of the triple 
enlargement of the earth by Yirnay seems to refer to the three heavens through 
which, as through stages, it is ])ossible to reach tlie highest habitation of God ; 
(see YasU Fragment II ; and Spiegel, Parsl Grammatiky p. 188). The Yasna 
XIX, § 0, also seems to point to this triple growth. The term of distance, 
as far as the sun is from the earth,” is truly Avestic. 

The great eulogy of Sirius, i.e.y the Avestic Tishtri/a, is confirmed by the 
sacrificial hymn on tliis yazaiUy and it is very remarkable that in tlie Bundahish, 
p 77 after describing the creation c)f the stars, Tishtar is called tlie first leader 

in their rising. 

The remaining twenty-four good genii are the yarcaUis, whoso number 
can be variously given. Twenty of them, besides Ahura Mazda and the six 
Amesha-Spemtasy give their names to the days of the month (comp. Yasna 
XVI, § 3 seq,) To these four otliei's might easily be added, as for instance, 
Nairyd-sanghay Airyama-ishya, Andkiia (if this is not already included in 
water), Uaoma^ etc. 

Truly I know’ no Avestic passage in wliich the universe is represented 
as an egg (a conception very common with the Indians) ; yet the idea of a 
heaven by which ever 3 d)hing is surrounded cannot be explained but by a 
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special shape. However, iu the Pahlavi Main^khrad, oliap. XLIV, 1 8 
the world-egg is explicitly jnentioned : — 

■X)5-0*Hy 1 tiS (8) 

) (9) )))^^ 

-j ^ ^"CHy 

j w-C 1 (10) -xj-Ci*-)** 

^^-o-ny -J w-^ ^X5i^ wyV* 

‘‘The sky and earth and \vater and everything else within them, resemble 
a fried-egg, for example the egg of a bird. Tlie sky is arranged above the 
earth, like an egg, by the direct help of the Creator Auharmazd ; and the 
semblance of the earth, in the midst of the heaven is just like the yolk amid 
the egg.*^ 2 The perforation and penetration of Ahriman into the terrestrial 
creation and the intermixture of good and evil resulting from it, is described 
verbatim in the Bundahish, p. 9, 1. 13. The remaining part of this passage 
will be explained below. Here I have only to remark that Eudemus the 
Bodhian is also mentioned by Diogenes ^ as an authority on the Magian doctrine 
of the Resurrection. Eudemus was one of the best disciples of Aristotle 
(comp. Jons. Scriptorum Hellenicomm Phil., I, 15, 2). He has written a his- 
tory of astronomy {Astrologlkai Hisloriai), where he might very probably 
have made mention of Zoroaster. A book of Heraclides Ponticus, who was 
a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, bore, as is alleged by Plutarch (Adversua 
Colot., p. 11 15- A), the name of Zoroaster. Among other books enumerated 
therein by Plutarch, he mentions also Heralcleidou ton Zoroaslrm, to peri i&n 
en Hadoii, to peri ton phusikos aporoninenon, the Zoroaster of Heraclides 
upon internal things or persons, and upon things j)hysically problematical.*’ 
We might, hence, be tempted to conjecture that, on account of the juxta- 
position of the book on Zoroaster and the book on Hades, tlie story of Er, 
son of Armcnius, had, perhaps, been introduced here and put in the mouth of 
Zoroaster. This, hoAAever, is only a possibility. Clemens of Alexandria 
also quotes elsewhere a passage from Heraclides. Another disciple of Aris- 
totle, Clearchus of Soli (Jons. I, 18, 1), who flourished under Ptolemaeus Soter, 
asserted in his book Peri Paideias (“ On Education that the gj innosophists 

1 (8) Aigh dsmdn va Zamtk va dv va avdrig kdJA 7nd andardn khdiyagth aidiUn 
hOkmdndk chfgdn mdrddii khdiyak-l, (9) Va d^mdn azpar zamtk khdiyak humdndk pavan 
yedd^kdrth t Ddtdr Auharmazd vhidrd yekavtmdnid, (10) va Zamtk hin mtydn i dsmdn 
angdahidak aiddn hdmdndk cMgdn zardak mtydn % khdiyih. [I have here quoted the original 
Pahlavi text instead of giving Windischmann’e tranditeration of the Pazend. Trans. 
nole.] 

a Comp. Dr. West, S.B.E., vol. XXIV. 

• Protm. 9 ; — “ This is also related by Eudemus the Rhodian." 



Were the offspring of the Magi (see Diogenes, Proem 9). One of the Platoiilsts, 
Hermodoriis (when he lived is unfortunately unknown to us), has written a 
book, Peri Mathematon (“ On Science”), and ho is mentioned by Diogenes ^ 
as bearing testimony to the opinion that Zoroaster had lived 6,000 years 
before the faU of Troy. 

To this Hermodorus I trace back (as has been already said above regarding 
Xanthus), whatever else is found in the passage of Diogenes, ^ viz, : — “ That 
the Platonist Hermodorus sa\"s in his book on the Mathemaia, — * From the 
Magi, beginning with Zoroaster the Persian, to the fall of Troy, thcie are 
6,000 years.’ That, on the contrary, Xanthus the Lydian says : — ‘ Up to 
the campaign of Xerxes in Hellas it is 600 years from Zoroaster, and after 
him there flourished many Magi who succeeded each other, viz., the Ostanes^ 
Asframpsj/rJhs, Gobrys, and Pazats, until the dissolution of the Persian Empire. ” 

Nevertheless, we shall soon observe that Zoroaster was placed 5,000 years 
before the Trojan War by Hermippus too ; and further on we shall comment 
uj)on the opinions r(‘garding the age of Xanthus. 

A succession of the Magi beginning from Zoroaster, is entirely founded 
on original indigenous documents, for Jsat-vadra, tJie son of Zarathushtra 
(comp. Farvardin Yashi, §98), is, according to the Bundahish (p. 79, 1. 16), 
the chief mobady and in line IJl of the same page it is said that all the mobads 
of Persia are descended from the royal family of Minuchehar. 

The name Osfavai, which sometimes denotes a species, is given to a 
Magus w ho accompanied Xerxes into Greece, and wrote a book on his Magian 
art {vide Pliniiis, Hisioria Naturalis, Natural History,” XXX, 1, 8)^* and 
after him to a Magus in the suite of Alexander. The w ord seems to be derived 

1 Proenri. 2. 

- Plutarch, Ott LsiJt and Ojriris, 40 : — “ Like Zoroaster the Magian, who is said to have 
lived 5,000 years before the Trojan War probably taken from Herinij)X)us. Prootn. 2 : — 
•* From the Magi, whoso tirst teacher was Zoroaster the Persian, to the conquest of Troy 
there were 5,000 years as stated by the Platonist Hennodoriis in his book Feri Mathematon 
(‘About Sciences*).” liut Xanthus the Lydian says: — “Till the canqxiign of Xerxes 
in Greece there was a period of 000 years from Zoroaster, and after him there flourished 
very many Magi succeeding each other, viz,, the Ostanai, the Aatrampsyehoi, Oobryai, and 
Pazatai up to the destruction of the Persian Empire by Alexander.” This passage lay 
before the eyes of 8uidas, who writes under the word Magi, that they were “ the Persian 
philosophers and theologians, w^hose teacher was Zoroaster, and after him there succeeded 
the Ostanai and Astrampifyehoi." Under the word OManc^ ho remarks: — “They were 
formerly called Magi by the Persians, afterwards Ostanai." Anti under the word Zoroaster, 
he calls him “a Perso-Median philosopher, who first introduced among the Persians the 
name of Magi, and lived 600 years before the Trojan war ” (500 instead of 6,000). And 
Phevarinus says: — “The Ostanes were formerly called Magi by the Persians.” The 
names Ostanes, Aslrampsychos, and Zoroastris, are mot with also in Uippolytus s Philosophy^ 
p. 130, Oxford edition. 

^ The brother of Artaxorxes is called Osthanes. The uamo of I ho Magus Ostanes is 
found also in Tertullian, De Anima (“ On the Soul ”), chap. 57 ; in Minucius, Fol, chap. 27 ; 
in Augustinus, Contra Donatum, VI, last chapter; in Eusebius, Prepar. Evangel., IV, p. 
119, and Apuleius, Dc Mngia, chaps. 27 and Oo. Tn Plinins the manus<Tipts vary between 
Osthanes and Osttines. 
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from the Avesta ushta, exiDressjug a formula of salutation (corap. Ttr YasM, 
§29). The second Gatlia V shiavaitiy too, begins with the word iishta. That 
the Magi wore named after this formula of benediction, seems to me to be 
obvious. 

The (juoer expre.ssien Ai<framp.sfjchoiy or Astrfun]>.sychs, might probably 
be traced to the purely Av(‘sta name of the tliird order, viz., the Vdstryo^ 
fshuyds or the farmer. Zarathushtra is explicitly called, in the Farv. it,, 
§ 89, the cijief Vd,*i{ry6’fsfnjydft, and his son Urvafatnara, who aniiouucod in 
the Vara the holy doctrine, is, acf^ording to the Bundahish, the chief of the 
farmers. (h>l.)iyas is knomi rts a proper name of one of the seven connected 
with Darius, and it is pres('rv(‘d in the BphisiHn-Tnscriptiori IV, 84; V, 7, in 
the form Gavbrura. A similar name is Gdurvt in the Farv. yt.,% US. The 
PazatoL or Fazatos. may l)e allied to the Avesta jKiUi zan, a technical term 
for the reeoneiliation of the good spirits. Nay, the brother of the Pseiido- 
Smordis is called Fatizeifhe.^, or Palizeide.s, in Herodotus, Bk. HI, 01. 

The Alexandrian Notion had written under Ptolemjeus Epiphanes 
(204-181 B. C.) a huge work entitled : Peri Diadochon ion Philosoiilion On 
the succession of Philo.sopliers '), from whielj an abstract was made about 
Olympiad (JL by Heiiu lides Lenibus {vide. Jonsiiis 11, K^. In the twenty- 
third book of tins worlv Notion, as Diogenes i says, had praised the very ancient 
wisdom of the Persian Magi, and referred to marriage between consanguineous 
relations as a custom of the ]\Tagi. If wc compare the Proem 1 cited from 
Sotion, with the Proems 0-8, wc arc led to assume that the w^hole passage is 
taken from ISolion (or Aristotle), and that the quotation from Clitarchus is 
interpolated only by way of parenthesis. It runs thus : — ‘‘ Those who assert 
that philosoidiy has bcgim from the heathens (and this is done by Sotion 
according to his Proem 1), explained also separately the methods of it in the 
heathen nation. They say tliat the gymnosophists and druids have philoso- 
phized in enigmatical sayings. To venerate the good spirits, to do nothing 
evil, and to sliow courage, form the contents of Ibeir do(?trines. That the 
gymnosophists condemn also fhxith, is said by (./litarelius in his twelfth book. 
The Chaltla3ans ajo occupied also with astronomy and predictions ; but the 
Magi practise the worsliij) of tlie good spirits, juid make oflerings and prayers 
to them, wliich alone, they asserted, were heard b}- the deities. They also 
taught or inquired into the nature and origiji of the deities, and considered 
lire, water, and earth as such! But idols of tlu^ gods arc condemned by them, 
]>articiilarly by tliose vlio fancy the gods to lie male and female spirits. They 
preach also tipon justice, and think it illegal to burn dead bodies ; nevertheless 
they permitted consanguineous marriages as Sotion says ij) the twenty-third 

1 Proem 1 : — “ Some say that the work of philosopliy began with tlie heathens, Thwo 
were the Magi among the Persians, Clmld«ns, and Babylonians or Assyrians, the gyninoso- 
phists among the Indians, the so-called druids and semmothoists among the Celts and 
Galatians, according to the testimony of Aristotle in In's Mwjilca, and of Sotion in the 
twenty-third book of the Diadoche,*^ Comp, ibifl 7* 



t)Ook. They practise also mantology and prediction, asserting that the good 
spirits are seen by them. And the air, according to their opinion, is also full 
of forms perceptible to the eyes of sharp-sighted persons by means of evapora- 
tion. They forbid the scaring of gold and ornaments. Their dress is white ; 
their couch is the soil ; their food is vegetables, cheese, and simple bread ; 
their staff a cane with which they pierce tlie cheese to take it up and eat it. 
Yet mantical sorcer 3 " is quite unknown to them as is stat(»d i)\^ Aristotle in the 
Mngikos, and by Dino in the lifth book of his History.” 

We obseiwe here a scries of points confirnied, which we have found already 
111 Xanthus, Herodotus, and Dino. We cannot bettor describe the nature of 
the Magi than by ealling it an occujiation iheun Iherajmiti, thuslai, and enchai 

with divine service, sacrifice, and praycu'.” As to the conceptions (see 
above) of the yazatas of fire and water, they resemble that of the earth, the 
Arwaiii of the Avesta texts. It is literally iiKJorroct to say that the Magi 
kncAv no male and female yazaiaSy if we are permitted to (consider as old Magiaii 
deities iiwA AmihUa for example, wlio are quite certainly male and 

female beings. Moreover, it is true that- the Magi knew no divine propagationB 
or generations, and genealogies like the Greeks. The appearance of the 
yazafas is sufli( ieiitl\* confirmed b^^ the Avesta texts ; but those eidola or 
forms which are visible to sharp-eved persons, are probabl^^ the Fravashis ; 
however, thej’ are aiiparentl^’ too materialistic in their conception. The 
statement as regards the food of the Magi reminds us of what is relateil about 
Zoroaster that ho had lived for a long time on cheese ^ 

I conclude with Hermippua this remarkable list of the Greek authors 
who lived before Cbrist. That an author of this name had wTitten a w'ork 
on the Magi which contained several books, lias been reniarkc'd above (p. 270) 
on the authority’ of a passage quoted there from Diogenes. Regarding the 
contents of this work avc are indebted to Plinius,^ wliose words w ill soon 
occup 3 ^ our attention. Wiio this Hermippus w hs, or w lien he Jived, is now hen* 
mentioned. Notwithstanding this, Hermippos KallimarJieio,^ has been consi- 
dered nearly unanimously, and not without reason, as llui writer of the book 
on the Magi (see Jonsius, Ue Script. Hist. Phil. 11, 0. .‘1; aiul Lozyiiski, 
llermippi Fracimcnla, ]>. 4t)). Because it is very probable that a k'arnod man 
like Hermippus, wlio had occupied himself so much with the History of 
Philosophy (I refer onl^" to his work on the “ »Seven Kages of Greece '), should 
have also written a work on the Magi after so many excellent preparatory 
labours. Tin’s Hermq^pus, the disciple of the <?olcbratcd Callimachus (who 
lived when v(Ty old under Ptolemsous Energotes, and who died about 240 

1 Plinius, Uist. Xat., XI, 42, 97 : — “They rolalo that Zoroaster lived in tlio desert for 
30 years on cheeso, and ao temperately as not to feci old ago.” Compare Porphyrio* “ On 
Abstinonco,” IV, 10, p. 348 seq. 

a Hiat. Nat., XXX, 1,2: — ” Hei’inijipus, who wTote very accurately on this art (of 
magic), and explained 2,000,000 verses composed by Zoroaster, and who made also an index 
of the volumes, lias related that Agonaces was the teacher by whom ho (ZomaBter) was 
informed, and that he had lived 0,000 yt'ars before the war of Troy.” 
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fe. C.), had di«pla 5 ’'ed his great literary activity in the second part of the third 
century before Christ ; and since he mentions the deatli of Chrysippus (who 
died in 207 B. C.), his last works must belong to the end of the third century. 
Probably he is identical with the Peripatetician Hermippus cited by Hierony- 
mus in De Scriptoribvs EccUsiasficis. 

Muller {vide his Historla Grvecorum Fragmeniorum, “ History of Greek 
Pragments/' III, p. ^10), on the contrary, differs from the common opinion, 
according to which Hennippus, tlic disciple of Callimachus, wrote the book 
Peri Mdgoii (** On tlie Magi and ascribes that work to one Hermippos o 
asfrologikos. " Hcrnnp]>iis tlie Astrologer,*’ who seems to be alluded to in 
Athena?us,* and who has also written Plimnomeiia. Yet Muller avers that 
this astrologer .Hermip])us must have been contemporary with the Calliinachian. 
and that both might also be identical ; sf> the question, whether the two 
Hermippi are one and tlie same person or not, is without any iinporiance as 
to the age of the book in question. 

If the statement of Horinippus eoneerriing Persian matters is obscure 
and uncertain in Athenanis, another quotation from the former u\ Arnobius- 
is no less so. Whether the statement expressed by the words : quis super. 

1 Hist, Xat., p. 478 ft “ Nirroniftohns «Ays in the first book on the Kgyi)tian fe.stivftls : — 

The drinking c\ip ia I’eraian (the next, two lines are very obscure) from which the w'ondera 
and fruitful things on earth come forth.” Cusaubonus corrects the text [the language being 
obscure]. Pursan roads it quite otherwise Was like the world of which Horinippujii 
the philosoplier says that the wonders of gods, etc.” I riuist ucknowledgo that 1 doubt 
very much whether the name of Jlermippiis is here in its right place. I believe that we have 
hero the name of some astrological vessel (or instrument) , , . it was an astrological 

tripod like the ’world.” The word kovdn is used (in ( Icnesis, xliv, 2,4,12, in the Srptnagivt) 
of the drinking cup of Jo.sc[»h. Or w o riiiist read it thus : — lu the beginning was, ns aays 
Hermippus, an astrological world.” Certainly it appears to me very doubtful whether the 
predicate ‘astrological’ refers to Hermippu.s. According to Anquotil, Usages^ T. IJ, 
p. 633, the water vessel used in the liturgy is called iiiOuzarati konri [rather kundi ”J. 
Sanskrit kandu, “an iron pan.” 

2 Adversus (hvtrs (“Against the Heathens”) \, chap. 52, ]>. 31, ed. Lugd.: — “There 
may now conic (here thc3re are great xariations in the maim scripts) on the fiery w’HJ' from 
the interior path the Magian Zoroaster, the Bactrianus, as the author Hermippus calls him ; 
may he come to the meeting, whose dco<is are recounted by CtesUis in the fii st book of his 
History ; Armeiiius, the nephew of Zostriamis, and Famphilus, tlie friend of C\tus ; Apollo- 
nius, Dainigoro and Da rdamis. Veins Julianusand Bsebulus, and any other person who is 
said to have excelled in those things.” Instead of Zostriamts, which occurs in the MSS., 
some editors read the w’f»rd Ostanis. They are followed by JA)zynski and Midler too. They 
(as well as Oehler and Orelli) have a punctimtion after nuctori, and connect the word 
Bactrianus wdth the following Bactrianus et ilk, Desid. Heraldus in his Animadv. ad 
Arnobius p. 52, would read tlnw : — “There may now come some Magian Azonaces from the 
interior orbit ; so that we assent to tlie author Hermippus, that the Bactrian also mav 
come.” This Bactrian is, in his opinion, Zoroaster, whose name, he imagines, was first writ- 
ten on the margin ami thus found its way into the first sentence. — The words : Artnenius 
Zosiriani ncjxts et JatnUiuris Pumphilus (Jyriy (“ Armonius, tlie nephew of Zostrianus, and 
Famphilus, the friend of Cyrus”) are, 1 think, corrupt. They refer to the Her luontioned 
above. Perhaps we should road : Arfneniifiliis Zoroastris nepos et Jamilia Pamphylus 
/fert<?(“a nephew of Armenius, the son of Zoroaster, and Her, o Pomphylian by birth’') 
1 see that a similar conje^qnre hn'^ already Ih'cu made by Cotelier in Jiecogn. Ckmcntf IA' 
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igntam zmiam niag^us inter lore aborhe Zoroaatres, '' which Magusi over a fiery 
zone from the inner orbit was Zoroaster — the meaning of which I cannot 
understand! — is testified to by Hermippus, or (if Bacirianua belongs to the 
first part of the sentence) whether the origin of Zoroaster was from Bactria, 
is doubtful ; the former, however, is more probable. It perhaps alludes to 
what the later Greek fabulists narrate concerning the deatli of Zoroaster by 
lightiung ami the preservation of the fire glowing in ashes, as a symbol of 
dominioUv 

We w ill, however, go back to the passage of Plinius, in order to learn more 
certain data about the work of Hermippus. Herein three things are related of 
Hermippus. : ( 1 ) that he placed Zoroaster three thousand years before the Trojan 
war, wherein he agrees more or less with other Greek authors ; (2) that he called 
Agonaces (an obscure name) the teacher of Zoroaster ; and (3) that the manu- 
scjipts of Plinius have the variants : Agonaccen, Agoneten Aganacen, Abonacem, 

27 {Pairc8 Apoatolki, I. ij. 512), who reads; Armenitts Zostrianl tiepos et familiarif 
Pamphyluif Her, “ Ai'iweiiius, the nephew of Zostriaiius and the Pamphilian 
Her, his friend.” Zostriamis is mentioned hy Porphyrius in his Life of 
Plato. — ^The Bactrian Zoroaster is mentioned by Ai*nobius in another passage 
too (chap. 1. p. 5) ; — “ la it also to be laid to our charge that one day under Ninus and 
Zoroaster as their ciiiefs the Assyrians and Bactriaiis fought against each other not only 
with swords and forces, but also with the magical and mysterious art of the Clialdseans P’ 
Evidently Oxyartea is hero meant, the king of Bactria, who is mentioned in Diodorus 
tSiculus II, 6, as succumbing to Ninus after a valorous resistance. — Eusel^ius, Chron* lit 
p. 35, ed. Audi, (concerning the seventh year <»f Abraham) says : — '' There is some Zoroaster 
the Magian, who is reckouod a famous king of Bactria, against whom Xinus fouglit.” — 
Eusebius, Prep. Evangel, X, 9 ; According to whom Zoroaster the Magian roigned over the 
Bactrians.’* 

We find the same Magian and King of tho Bactrians in IVIosos of Choreno. Theo Pro- 
gymnast in the book on “Compaiifton.s,” says: — “For, if Tomyrie, is stronger tlian 
Cyrus, or Semiramis stronger tliaii tho l^actriau Zoroaster, wo must not, therefore, 
conclude that a female is stronger tlian a male.” J ustiniis, Hxat., 1. 1. 

t Arnobius, Adv. Gent., I, 52 : — The codex lias, according to Odder, the words quat 
super “w^hich above quia aiiper “who above”, in Orelli, Loxyuski, and Muller; quaeao 
per “ I pray tlirough ” is a conjecture of Salmasius, adopted by Oehler, Tho words : super 
igneam zonam magus intcriore ab orbe Zaroastres, “above the fiery zone from the interior 
circle tho Magus Zoroaster,” are very obscure. Igara zona, “ tho fiery zone,” has been 
considered by Salmasius as the Libyan (or African) glowing zone, which is impossible. 
Interiors ab orbe, “from the iimer orbit,” might perhaps mean “from the central orbit,” 
ill ox3positiou to Bactrianus ; but it might also denote tlio inner magical circle out of which 
Zoroaster comes from the burning mountain through fire, or above tho firc-cirele. Then 
we have to compare the passage in Dio Chrysostom in liis “ Boiy Athenian Oration ’* (see 
below), and in this case we should have Hermippus bearing testimony to this fiery appari- 
tion. Or interiors ab orbe might perliaps refer to the opinion which represents Zoroaster as 
an offspring of the Greeks (see supra the ScMiast of Plato), or igaea zona is perhaps a 
translation of Atropatene, or Aderhijdn, Atropatene originally signifying tho fire-land. 
Strabo, XI, p.‘ 523, derives the name of this province, which he calls Atropatene or Atro. 
patia^ from Atropatea who liad preserved this province from tho Macedonian dominion* 
Athrd-paiti means in Avesta “ the ma.ster of the fire,” or dthr6-pdta “ the protector of the 
fire,” or “he who is protected by fire,” or as in the Farv, Yt., § 102, one of the sons 
of VishtAipa so called. In the Bundahish the country is called Atrd {AtiAn)-pdtkdn, The 
birth of Zarathushtra is said to have taken place at XJrmi in Atrop&tene. 
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Agoneiaceyi, which Bufhciently prove that the passage iii question is corrupted. 
Since the Avesta texts and tradition know no other teacher of Zoroaster than 
Ahura-Mazda Himself, I assume that Hermippus rendered the name Oromazes 
or Oromasdes in some form corresponding to the Avesta, perhaps AgoramazdeSy 
giving the Avesta It by the Greek g, or perhaps only Agomazes. If this hypo- 
thesis is correct, it proves the independent investigation of Hermippus and 
his knowledge of the (Avesta) language. The Greeks knew right well that 
Ahima-Mazda Himself Avas the teacher of Zoroaster ; for in no other way 
m\ist the Platonian words Zorodstrea o ton Oromazes , Zoroaster the Disciple 
of OromAzes,'* be understood, as the explanation of the scholiasts correctly 
indicates ; and, moreover, we have the explicit assertion of Plutarch^ who 
derived from the best sources whatever he said as to the Magi, for he says 
in his Life of Numa that the Deity had intercourse with Zoroaster. 

The third thing asserted by Hermippus, according to Plinius, is regarding 
the existence and number of Zoroastrian writings, which were known to 
Hermippus, and illustrated by him with a sjniopsis of the contents of the 
several books. It is evident that the word explaimvit (“ he has explained ”) 
must not be urged, or taken to mean “ translated.” This expression is rather 
used to elucidate w^hat is obscure and uncertain. Most probably Hermippus 
became acquainted with a synopsis of the contents of the twenty-ono Nasks 
of the Avesta. The contents of one of these nasks are still surviving, and 
T^asaen* has excellently indicated a parallel between the expression ** the 
twenty-fold composition or interpretation of 100,000 verses and these Nasks, 
which correspond to the tw^enty-one words of the prayer : YatM ahu vairyo. 
Only a small remnant of these Nasks has been preserved. The whole mass 
must hav-e been very numerous, la the register given by Anquetil and 
Vullers (“ Fragments of the Religion of Zoroaster,” p. 15) 825 chapters on the 
whole are indicated of the 21 Nasks ; the smallest having 17, the largest 65 
chapters. For the VendidAd 22 chapters are correctly stated, and we have no 
reason to doubt of the accuracy of the other numbers. 

In the edition of Spiegel these 22 chapters of the Vendidad have about 
4,485 lines, each chapter, therefore, having about 205. In the lithographed 
codex of the Vendidad Sdde there are 560 pages, of which a little more than 
the half, i.c., 292 pages belong to the Vendidad. Each page in it has 19 lines, 
and the whole book amounts to 5,548 lines, consequently each chapter has 
on average 252 lines. If the volumes described by Hermippus w^ere" perhaps 
in form and handwriting of the same extent as that codex (we may believe 
that in an older time they w'ere still larger, grander, and more extensive) ; 
and if we assume that the same average is applicable for all the 825 chapters 

1 Nutm. c. 4 : — “ While agi'eomg in this, is it worth while not to beliovo that the Deity 
conversed with Zaleucus and Minos and Zoroaster apd Numa and Lycurgus, who had 
governed empires and established kingdoms ? Or is it probable that the gods have earnest 
intercourse with these men to instruct and admonish them in what is best, but that with 
poets and lyric warblers such dealings as they have ore only in sport V* 

2 Jndische Altertumaliunde “Indian Antiquities,” IJI, p. 440 note. 
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of the Nasks, the whole sum of the siichm or lines of tlio Nasks amounts to 
207,900 ; or, if some chapters were shorter, to about 200,000 verses : vicies 
deiui milia versumn (Gr. eikosdkis murioi sticJioi), “ two liundred thousand 
verses.” Should we read in Plinius, wherein possible mistakes as to numbers 
are so obvious, just the same (viciea dena milia versuum) instead of vicies 
centum milia versuum^ “ 20 times 100,000 verses,” w^e should see a striking 
harmony between the statement of Hermippus and the register of the Nasks 
and of the manuscript of the VendidM. But if Plinius has actually written 
on the authority of Hermippus, vicies centum milia versuum , “ twenty times 
100,000 verses,” either the other Nasks must have had much longer chapters, 
or the oldest manuscripts must have been written in a way much more extended, 
or there lies at the bottom an Oriental exaggeration. 

That the division into Nasks is no invention of later writers, is proved by 


tlie well-known Avcsta jmssago, Yasna IX, § 22 W. *^€^*40* 


‘‘ Haoma grants more sanctity and greatness to those who 
have long sat reading the Nasks.”^ 

Consequently, the statement of Hermippus is as unobjectionable as 
important. In the third century before Christ the Greeks had, access to original 
Zoroastrian Texts of such a q'uality and extexit as ive shmild expect them to be 
from the still existing Avesta books, trherein is clearly comprehended almost 
everything that we see hitherto handed down to us by the ancients as Magian 
doctrine,'^ 

Such is the result of the informations of antiquity, which date back a 
long time before the Christian era, and consequently before the time when 
there was an intermixture of religions in the Roman Empire, when the fan- 
tastical mysteries of the later Magi and fictitious books on Zoroastrian siib- 
jects^ written in Greek, were in vogue — circumstances which must render us 

1 Burnoiif, FAitdcft, p. 280, fteq., comjxiros Av. Jrma6n{fh6 with Sanskrit prasdt^hah from 
adah “ to speak.” Neriosongh rouders it by adhyayanam karttim. 

3 Besides this Plinius assorts that the Magian OMtanra wrote hooks in the time of Xerxes. 

3 Suidas fntb voce Zorvasire^. There existed a Crook book under the name of Hystaspes 
(at the end of the second century). Cloinciis Alexandrimis (Stromata VJ, p. 761, etl. 
Potter), says that the heathens have also had their projdiots, and alludes to a word of the 
Apostle Paul borrowed cither from Iradilion or soino Pauliuian apocryidial book. “Be- 
sides the word of Peter, the Ai^ostle Paul also Tiroclaims saying : ‘Take the Creek books ; 
study Sibylla, which declares the oneness of God and future things ; take Hy staspes, too, 
and read it, and you will find that the son of Cod has been written of very farseeingly and 
clearly, and that many kings will make opposition to Glirist, bating him and his 
followers.” 

LacU Inat. VIT, 1 6 : — “ Hystaspos, too, a king of the Medians in the earliest time, from 
whom a river has derived its name of Hystaspes, has handed down to posterity a w'onderful 
dream with the interpretation of a boy gifted with prophecy ; that the Ron an name and 
Empire would bo taken away from the earth, was predicted by him a long time before th© 

Q 
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very cautious with respect to the informations of later authors, when their 
statements do not expressly refer to those older documents, or at k?ast cannot 
be traced to them with some probal>ility. 

Among the authors of the period of the Roman Empire, the first place is 
taken up by Strabo. He draws a paralleU between the Magi and the Indian 
philosophers, saying that the former gave instruction like the latter in divine 
things. In another passage he describes them as a tribe of the Persian peoy)(e, 
and calls them zealous students of a holy life. That the Magi were of one 
tribe, although not of the Persian, is stated in the Bundahish, p. 79, 1. 12, 
W'here it is said that Maidhyom^h, the cousin of Zarathushtra, had first adopt- 
ed the holy doctrine, and that all Mobads of Persia are to T)e traced back to the 
family of Manushchithra (Minuchehr). 

The detailed description of the Persian customs and religion, given by 
Strabo® in the same book, is partly based on autopsy, and partly on the testi- 
mony of other historians. We must consider the whole passage which runs 
as follows^ : — 

“ The Persians do not erect any statues or altars. They offer sacrifices on 
an elevated place, thinking the heaven to be Zeus. They venerate also the Sun 
(whom they call Mitlira), the Moon, the Aphrodite, fire, earth, wdnds and water. 
They offer sacrifices also in a pure place with prayers, standing near the gar- 
landed animal which is to be immolated ” (or “ standing garlanded near the 
victim,” if we read with Herodotus e^iemmenoi garlanded ' '), and when the 
Magus who performs the holy act has cut the flesh into pieces, they distribute 
and give it away without offering any portion of it to God, for God wishes for 
the soul of the animal sacrificed, and nothing else. Nevertheless, they lay, 
as some say, a small portion of tlie intestines (or fat) on the fire.” 

Trojan people existed.” Hence it follows that Lactantius placed this Hystas^ies a long 
time before the foundation of Rome, and consequently before ]>arius Ilystaspos. Jiis- 
tinus, I, 20, says : — “ Sibylla, as well as Hystaspes, said that tlie perishable things 

will be destroyed by fire.” Ibid, o. 44 : “ 15y the energy of the evil gods death was 
constituted, as is stated by those who read the books of Hystaspes and vSibylla and the 
Prophets, that through fear they might turn aside men who were attaining to a knowledge 
of the good, and koe}! them in bondage to themselves, which thing at the end they w^ero 
made to effect.” Justinus wrote this apology about 151 years before Christ. 

The contents of the work were, as it seems, to the following elfect ; — Hystaspes had a 
dream about things to c<^nie, which was inter j>reted to him by a proplietic boy. In this 
was a description of the son of (4od, and how' the Ivings of this earth persecuted him ; 
besides the decay of the Roman Empii-o and the destruction of the w'orld in h're. Accord- 
ing to the context of Apology, I, 44, the book must also liave treated of the fate of man 
after death. — ^The book must have been known at any rate in the first century before 
Christ. 

1 XV, p. 717 : — “They are informed about divine things (by the philosophers of Indio) 
as the Persians by the Magi,” Ibid, p. 727 : — “ Jn that country there live tribes called 
Palischoreis, and Achaimenidai and the Mayoi ; tliese latter are devoted to a pious life.” 

ss XV, p. 733 : — “The former w^e have seen ourselves, the latter you can read in 
histories.” 

« XV, p. 732. 
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Hitherto we have an abridged extract from Herodotus, which I think wants 
, correction here and there (Herodotus I, 131-]33). The words “ whom they call 
Mithra,’’ arc an incorrect addition made by Strabo, who following the opi- 
nions of his time, confounded Mithra with the Sun. He is right, however, in 
dropping the words of Herodotus : 07ite 'pitr dnakaiousi “ neither do they illu- 
mine lire.” The concluding portion beginning from the words “ for the soul,” 
is a singular and quite certainly an authentic insertion taken from another 
source. 

“ In a different manner,” continues Strabo, “ they sacrifice to fire and 
water ; certainly to the fire hy depositing dry wood without the bark, and 
laying some fat upon this wood. Then they kindle it and add fuel to it not 
blowing but fanning it. They kill those who blow out the fire, or lay a corpse 
or anything dead or filthy, on the fire. They sacrifice to the water by going 
up to a lake, river dr fountain, where they form a ditch, into wdiich they kill 
the animal, taking care that nothing of the neighbouring water gets bloody, 
and causes thereby any contamination. Afterwards they dismember the 
flesh and place it on myrtle or laurel, and the Magi touch it with fine staves, 
singing, pouring out oil mixed witJi milk and honey, not into the fire nor into 
the water, but on the soil, and while ihey are singing they hold for a long time 
a bunch of fim; tamarisk-twigs.” We observe that here, too, Strabo follows 
Herodotus. Whilst lie abridged his statement before, he now enlarges, as I 
oelieve he docs, upon what he has seen himself or borrowed from first rate 
sources. The laying on of dry wood to venerate the fire {Vend., Farg. XIV, 
2-3 : XVIII, 19), the strict prohibition against putting dead or impure objects 
on fire, or of mixing it wdth w^ater, the classical description of the baresnia (vide 
supra the passage of Dino), and tlic long hymns connected with its gathering 
— all these things arc completely confirmed by the Avesta texts. The oil here 
spoken of may doubtless be identified wdth the haoma juice, which was mixed 
with milk. Honey, too, is mentioned in the Avesta, if according to my sup- 
position in the discourse on Mithra,” p. 72, the madhu employed in offerings 
does not mean ‘‘ wdiie,” l)ut ‘‘ honey.” 

What now follows especially refers to Ca})padocian Magism, and we are 
fully entitled to consider it as an account of what the Cappadocian Strabo 
had scon wdth his own eyes. 

“ But in Cappadocia Avhero there is a large number of Magi who are called 
fire-burners or firc-jiriests, and wlierc there are many sacred places of Persian 
deities, they do not sacrifice with the sword, but they strike with a log of wood 
as with a eluh. There arc also fire-burning places, certain remarkable inclo- 
sures, in the iniiLst of which stands an altar full of ashes, on which the Magi 
preserve inextinguishable fire ; daily tiicy enter it, and sing for nearly an hour, 
holding a bundle of baresma lieforc^ the fire, their licads covered with cocked 
tiaras, wliieh go <Jo\vn on both sides so far as to toucli the lips. The same 
thing is customary in tlie temples t)f Anais and Omamis. They, also, have 
enclosures, and the picture of Oinanus is borne in a procession. Tliese things 



tve have now seen, but tliose previously mentioned are related in historical 
books just like the following/’ 

“ The Persians do not make water in a river, nor do they wash or bathe 
in it, nor cast into it dead bodies or whatever produces contamination. They 
always first a(iore tiie Fire bc^foro making an offering to any other deity.” 

After nientioiiing several features of private life, wdiich are partly related 
by'' Herodotus, too, Strabo contiinies : — “ They" inter corpses surrounded with 
wax ; but tlic Magi are not interred. The latter are suffered to be devoured 
by birds (from Herodotus) 

Strabo gives us hero a most accurate description of the Magian fire-hearths 
and the divdne service connected with them, such as is described in the original 
texts. Ho translates Avosta word aihravay very accurately w"ith the Gr. 
jmraithofi “ fire-hearth,” and the Pers. dtaHhgdhs with the Gr. puraitheia “ fire- 
temples.”- To the description of the barsam he adds hero that of the paiti- 
ddnu {Vend,, Farg. XIV, § 8; Ahdn Yt,, § 123) owptnom. Of Anahita and 
Omanus I have treated in another discourse, and I can, therefore, pass over 
the Strabonian passages concerning them, and also those about Mithra. 

So w"c have a testimony as to the whole offering service of the Magi, and 
the prayers and songs used in it, which confirms the lioly texts no less than it 
is confirmed by^^ these texts to the minutest point. 

Still another feature has been preserved by the geographer Strabo^ in 
describing the Bactrians : — “ Their customs have been somewhat milder than 
those of the Sogdians ; but of them also many evil things are recounted by 
Onesicritus and his followers, as for example, those who arc debilitated by old 
age or sickness arc thrown by them (i.c., the Ba(;trians) before living dogs 
which are fed expressly for this purpose, and which are called in their lang- 
uages ‘ biuiersin solitude ’ (Gr. e7dapJiaiasia8), The place outside the wall of 
the capital of tJie Bactrians appears clean ; but inside every place is filled 
with human bones,” 

Strabo mentions as his authority Onesicritus of Assypelajna, a writer of the 
time of Alexander, who is certainly not regarded as a great authority. Never- 
theless, what he states here is true in itself, though painted in too striking 
colours. Porphyrins also** mentions the facts, and the later Agathias® enlarges 
upon this subject describing iiow the ceremony was performed by the Magi 
in his time : — “ If people of lower rank in the army fall victims to any bad 
disease,” says he, “ they are brought away from the city while living and 
conscious ; and when a soldier is exposed in this way, a piece of bread, water, 

1 Gt-n, (.ithaurmw ; dat. athaurunc ; acc. dthiravarwm, 

i* 111 Uio 15uTidahish (p. 40, 1. 20) Atikn {dtrd) gu^ “ the fire-place.” Tlie duityo gdtush 
of tlio lin» is found in the eighth Fargard of the Vendidiid. 

•iXl, p. 517. 

“ t)u AbstineiM^c,” IV', 21 “The Hyrcaiiiaiis cusl living persons before devouring 
birds and dogs, tlio Caspians dead persona. The Uactriaiis cast old men living before 
doge.” 

» 11. 23, p. lU, ed. Bonn. 
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and a stick are placed by him. As long as he is able to eat of the bread, and 
has strength enough, he drives away with the stick the approaching animals, 
and repels the hungry guests. If his life is not yet fully extinct, but he has 
grown so invalid as to be unable to move his hands, the beasts devour the 
unhappy man who is half famished and already rattling in his throat, and de- 
prive him of the ho])e at any rate of escaj>ing from his illness. For many 
have already recovered and come back to tlicir homes as one in a theatre or 
a tragedy arrives from the gates of darkness, em acerated and meagre enough 
to terrify persons meeting them. If some one returns home, all turn aside 
from him, and run away from him as though he were contaminated in the 
highest degree, and as though they were still with the infectious dead. He 
is not allowed to partake of the ordinary manner of living before he is purified 
by the Magi from the contamination of tlie expected death, and before he has 
as it were regained fresh life.” 

According to Agathias, people of the lower ranks >\cro treated in this 
way, who in the army contracted evil maladies. According to Onesicritus, 
sick and old pco|)le in general Avere so treated. The A vesta texts, however, 
confine this treatment to those who bear corpses (singly), and contaminate 
themselves by doing so. The Vendidud^ Farg. Ill, § 15, says : — “ What shall 
be the place of the man who bears corpses [alone] V — “ Thereupon Ahura 
Mazda answered : — ' Wherever the earth is most waterless, treeless, cleanest, 
driest, and the least passed through by cattle and team, and by the tire of 
Ahura Mazda, and by the baresma spread in purity, and by the faithful man.’ ’* 
— (16) ‘‘ How far from the fire ? How far from tlic pure or clean water ? 
How far from the spread baresma ? How far from the faithful man (17) 
‘‘ Thereupon Ahura Mazda answered : — " Thirty steps from the fire, thirty 
steps from the water, thirty steps from the spread barejiwa, thirty steps from 
the faithful man.’ (18-19) ‘ Thus the Mazdayasnians shall there erect an en- 
closure, and therein shall these Mazdayasnians bring the coarsest food, therein 
shall these Mazdayasnians bring the most worn clothes ; such food he shall 
eat, such clothes he shall put on ; so long as he grows old and sick, and quite 
invalid.’ (20) ‘ But when lie has grown old or sick, and quite invalid, the 
strongest, swiftest, and most skilful Mazdayasnians are to lead him on a 
mountain, and to cut his head off from the breadth of his back, and deliver 
his corpse to the hungry and corpse-devouring creatures of the Holy Genius, 
i.c., to the birds kahrkfisa, saying : This man here repents of all evil thoughts, 
words and deeds, and if he has done other vicious deeds, he is pardoned (by 
his repentance) ; but if he has do?ie no other vicious deeds, tliis man is ab- 
solved by his repentance for ever and over.’ ” 

Hence wo obscrv'^c that the Greeks did not full}/ underslaml the Persian 
practice, or exaggerated this kind of interpretation : unless the jiractice had 
been more cruel than the law. It is important for us to know that from the 
time of Alexaiifler to the sixth century after (Christ this strange custom of 
the Magi, as contained in the origifial texts, had been fully verified* 
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Plinius (living 23-71) years after Christ) had, in hjs groat work on Na- 
tural History/’ frequent opportunities of speaking upon magic, the Magi, and 
Zoroaster. Tn his first hook, in which he enumerates the sources and con- 
tents of all books {Tome 1, p. 87 ed. Sill), ])o cites Kudoxus, Aristotle, and 
Hermippus among the extraneous authorities for his thirtieth hook, wliereiii 
the well-known passage about the Magi is found. And in this thirtieth hook 
itself (1, 2) lie again refers to these authorities, particularly Hermippus. 
So we are fully justified in ascribing to Hermipjjus those notes on the Magi 
and Zoroaster, which are given by Pliniiis without specially mentioning 
his authority. 

Besides those passages in Plinius, which have just been jnentioned in 
Endoxiis, Aristotle, and Hermippus, w'e have lien? to dilate upon that passage^ 
wherein he calls Osthanos, the companion of Xerxes in Creece, the first writer 
on magic, who had sown tlie seeds of this marvellous art wherever lie wont. 
But further on ho states that a short time? before t bis Ostbancs another Zoroas- 
ter of Proeonnesus had lived as some trustworthy writers have related. 
Osthanes had awakene;d an ardent desire for learning tliis wisdom among tlio 
Greeks, There were also a tribe of the Magi who were descemded from the? 
Jews, vw., Moses, Jannes, and Lotapea (H/iopafa) who lived many thousand 
years after Zoroaster. What is called the Cyprian magical ait flourished still 
later. In the time of Alexander, too, a second Osthanes, as pre-emincMit as 
his coiiii>anion, had given no small importance to this art. I have treated 
of this Osthanes in another discourse. According to J?Iinius, there can bo 
no doubt as to the reality of his person and books. We wish that Plinius Jiacl 
more enlarged on the Proconnesian Zoroaster, and on tliosc dilujeMiorea more 
zealous persons/' who had adhered to him. 

The Miletian colony on the island of Proeonnesus in tlio Propontis, may 
be traced back to very high antiquity ; for Herodotus {vide Bk. IV, 15) places 
Aristeas of Proconnesua 340 years before his time, that is, in the beginning of 
the eighth century before Christ, or, if the reading diekosioisi is correct, in the 
beginning of the seventh century. The miraculous story of Aristeas is related 
by Herodotus : he died at a tanner’s house, who had shut him up in his shop, 
and announced his death to his relations ; that he liad boon scon by some one 
while on his route to Oyzicus, and had not been found either living or dead 

1 Hist. Nat., XXX, I, 2: — “As far as lean find, one OsthaneH, who aeeornpanied 
Xerxes on his campaign in (ireoccj, first wrote about it {viz., witchcraft). He sowed the seeds 
of this miracniotis art wherever lie wont, and the world was infected wherever they reached; 
but some very acciirate aiitbor.s state that Zoroaster, anotlier JVocojinesian, lived a short 
time Ijefore him. It is certain tliat this Osthanes oliiefly excited tlio Creek nation to that 
pitch (not of eagerness but of frenzy) for this art, altliougli 1 see that in the eai’Jiest time, 
and nearly always, tlio greatest literary glory and excellence was sought in this art. — 
ThtTc is also anolhei magical sect depending on the Jews : Mosc.‘S, Jannes and Lotapea ; 
but it was many thousand year.s after Zoroasler ; still yonngtr is f Im Cyprian (art). Jn the 
jieriod of Alexamlcr fho (ireat, great iinpoitimce was given this art by a.sec^ond OsMianc 
who had the honour of accomiianying him (Alexandt*r), and of peregrinaf ing with him in 
the whole world.” 
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on opening the workshop ; that he had reappeared seven years afterwards in 
Proeonrie.siis, harl eoinposed sonie poem entitled Arlmasiny and disappeared 
a second time. Thrnr liundrod and forty years after this second disa ppcaranco 
he appeared again in Metapontiis and ordered an altar to he built to Apollo, 
and a statue to be erected on the side of it bearing the name Proconnesius 
Aristeas^lov Apollo had come to them alone in Italy, and he now being Aristeas, 
had then followed that god in the shape of a raven^ — and after that he had 
disappeared. Strabo also mentions him (XXII, p. 589), speaking of Pro- 
connesus : — “ Here,” he says, “ was born Aristeas, the author of the Arimaa- 
'piarb Epos {efr, 1., p. 21 ; Plinius VII, 2, 2), a magician (^ncr goes) if there was 
any magician in the world.” In the XTV p. 039, ho mentions the opinion of 
some writers, that Aristeas the Procoiinesian had been the teacher of Homer. 
Origones in his work Adversus Celsum, III, 20 seq, relates the Avhole story 
of Aristeas from Kerodotns. He adds the name Pindar, too, as one of his 
authorities. 

We gather from this narrative that Proeonnesus was a seat of mystical 
things, and it is possible that just as Er, son of Arinenius, who revived on the 
funeral pile, happened to bo transformed into Zoroaster, so the reviving Aris- 
teas gave origin to the stor^'^ of the Proconnesian Zoroaster. What is said by 
Plinius about the two Osthanes, may well be connected with the siiccession 
of the Magi,” which has been treated of above. There can be no doubt that 
Ins determination of the chronology by placing Moses and the Egyptian magi- 
cians (of the Christian Bible, efr, II, Timotheus 3, 8) many thousand years 
after Zoroaster, is an exaggeration, even if we suppose that Zoroaster lived 
5,000 years before the Trojan War. 

Plinius 2 commemorates two remarkable features of the life of Zoroaster, 
one of wliich lie refers to his birth, viz., he laughed on the day he was born, 
and bis cercbclluin palpitated so as to push back the band laid upon it, a pre- 
sage of future knowledge. The next feature is tlio life of Zoroaster in the 
desert. 3 He had lived there for thirty years on eheesc prepared in a way that 
his old age could not be marked. The first feature is also found in the Zartusht 
Ndmah, chapter VI ; the second is likewise confirmed by the original texts on 
tlie life of Zoroaster in the desert already spoken of elsewhere, as well as by 
the passages of Eubulus in Porpli^Tins, wliich refer to it, and of Dio Chrysos- 
tom. Plutarch, too, mentions that Zoroaster lived on food made of milk, 

1 Plinius VI I, 52, 53 ; — “ Also (t.lio soul) of Aristeiis had l)een seon fly in;? out of his mouth 
in the image of a raven.” 

3 Nat., VII, 16, 15: — “We have heard that Zoroaster was the only man who 

laughed on the same day on lohich he wa^ horn ; his cerohellum is said to have i>alpitated 
so much as to push l>ack the hand laid on it — a jiroof of his future knowledge.” 

3 Hist. Nat., XI, 42, 97 : — “They recount that Zoroaster lived for 30 years on cheese so 
moderately as not to feel old age.” 

4 QueesL Sympos., IV, 1, p. 660 : — “1 do not remember, said Philo, that Philinus 
adduces to us Sosaster, who is said to have used no other be^^^age or food, but to have lived 
on milk during all his life,” 
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In the thirty-ae veil til hook of Pliiiins there la a aeries of quotations from 
the book of Zoroaster : Peri Lithon, ment ioned by Suidas. In the eighteenth 
book, §§ 24, at), there is a statement of Zoroaster about sowing, and in the 
twenty-eighth, t>, 19, some dogma about the ga?nez (“ the consecrated cow’s 
urine '0. 

As far as wo can rely upon the extracts made hv Eusebius i from Alexan- 
der Polyhistor, and by the latter from Berosiia, the contemporary of Alexander, 
this Chaldaian writer haa placed after the deluge a set of eighty-six kings in 
Babylon, the two first of whom were Eueehius and Chomasbclus (to the for- 
mer he gives four neri, to the latter four neri and five sossi), and who are said 
to have reigned 33,091 years. After this the Medians (it is related) had taken 
Babylon, and then eight Median tyrants had reigned 224 years, whose names 
liavo been preserved by Berosus ; afterwards eleven kings ('^ 48 years ” stands 
on the margin of the manuscript ; Gutschmidt supposes 248) ; then forty- 
nine Chaldasan kings for 458 years ; then nine Arab kings for 245 years. Then 
he has related the story of Semiramis who had reigned over the Assyrians, and 
then explicitly again the names of 45 kings who had reigned for a period of 
526 years. Afterwards Phiil had been the king of the Chaldseans. Whereas 
the kings who reigned in suoijession immediately after the deluge, prove by 
the reckoning by x9ari, neri, and and by the immenso number of years, 

to be a mythical supplement of a period of 36,000 years. The Median rulers 
over Babylon and the kings who folhnved them down to Phiil, seem to be his- 
torical facts ; and learned men of modern times place the commencement of 
the Median dynasty 2,458 or 2,447 years before Christ. As the first of these 
eight Median kings mentioned by Bt^rosus, Synccllus® (who lived about 800 
years after Christ) names a Zoroaster. In this statement he follow^s, as he 
says, the ojiinion of Alexander Polyhistor. From the words of Syncellus it 
likewise follow's that Panodorus, too, calls Zoroaster the first king, and ascribes 
to him astroiiomi(?al eale illations. If we consider only the eoniradietiou bet- 
ween the Polyhistor of Eusebius, who evidently distinguishes the eighty-six 
kings from the Medians, and the I^olyhistor of Syn<M‘lIiis who enumerates 
those eighty-six kings among the Median rulers, but afterwards designaU\s Zoro- 
aster and the seven kings after him as Chaldieaiis, and gives them 1 90 solar years, 
whilst the Polyhistor of Eusebius reckons 224 (or 234) years, wc must aver 

1 Chron. I., p. 40 soq, 

2 Chronograph, T. 1, p. 147. ctl. Honn : — “ From this time ” (the year of the world 2405) 
“ the same Polyhistor introduces eighty -six Chakhean kings (the two first of them Eueehius 
and Chomasljelus), and eighty-foin Median kings ; but Zoroaster and the seven Ohaldaean 
kings after him are said to have reigned during 107 solar years, not during nari and neri 
and 808 si and other nonsensic-al inythical terms, but for solar years. For mythologists 
thinking earlier kings to l)e gods or demi-gods, and leading their successors into error, make 
them to have reigned during an infinite time, Ixjlieving that the world existed from eternity, In 
contrast with the Holy Scripture. The later kings, on the contrary, who are known to 
everybody, being mortals were represented as reigning during solar years, and not, as it 
seems to Panodorus and some others, l)erause the years of the kings were at last measured 
by solar years, since the solar years were calculated by Zoroaster from the years of Enoch,” 
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that either the text of Syoeollns is corrupt, or that he has himself made arbi- 
trary alterations. Tt is, therefore, also problematical whether Alexander 
Polyhistor and his authority Berosus had actually (lalled the first of the Me- 
dian tyrants Zoroaster, or whether it is an interpolation of the later writers. 
Tt is not at all certain that this Median Zoroaster, who reigned over Babylon, 
was the celebrated prophet of this name, and if we admit the correctness of the 
statement of Syncellus, it is not improbable that several persons have had the 
name of Zarathushtra. We have a proof of this in the statements of the 
Chroniclers as to one Zoroaster having been king of the Bactrians and reputed 
as a contemporary of Niniis and Semiramis. According to the Armenian trans- 
lation of the Chronicle of Eusebius, ^ Cophalion has related that the Assyrians 
first ruled over Asia. He has also treated of Ninus and his achievements, of 
the birth of Semiramis, of the Magus Zaravesht, King of Bactria, of his war 
against and defeat by Semiramis. Ninus, Cephalion says, reigned 62 years, 
after him Semiramis 42 years. The latter surrounded Babylon by a wall, 
and then undertook the imluckly w^ar against India. Syncellus® (I, p. 316) 
abbreviates and, as it seems, disfigures this passage, provided his text is not 
corrupted. For whilst Eusebius makes Cephalion state the age of Ninus to be 
52 years, Syncellus places the birth of Semiramis and Zoroaster in the fifty- 
second year of Ninus, w^hich is evidently absurd. Moreover, etei in the 
year is an emendation of Scaliger ; the manuscripts having ete te years 
and.*' Somewhat differing information concerning the Magus Zoroaster, the 
contemporary of Semiramis, is given by Moses of Chorene (I, p. 87, Venice 
edition). Semiramis, he says, as she spent the summer in Armenia, made the 
Magus and Median ruler Zradasht governor of Assyria and Niniveh, conse- 
quently she became his enemy and attacked him ; but she fled before him into 
Armenia, and afterwards Ninyas killed her and took possession of her empire. 
Moses of Chorene is here expressly attacking the addition of Cephalion. The 
latter relates, as many others, first the birth of Semiramis, then her war against 
Zoroaster in which Semiramis was conqueror, and, lastly , the Indian campaign. 
Maribas of Gatina, he says, has drawn the facts from Chaldaean sources, which 

1 I. p. 43., ed. Auch : — “ ‘ I begin to relate what others also have recounted, principally 
the story of Hellanicus the Lesbian, and Ctesias the Cnidian, then Herodotus the Halicar- 
nassian. At first there reigned in Asia the Ascians, of whom the first was Ninus, the son 
of Belus, daring whoso time very many and very splendid achievements had been perform- 
ed.* Further on he adds the birth of Semiramis and a narrative of the combat and defeat 
of the Magus Zoroaster, King of Bactria, by Soiniriamis ; and that Ninus had reigned for 
52 years and then died. After Ninus reigned Semiramis, and fortified Babylon in the 
form which has been desci‘il>ed by many authors, viz., Ctesias and Zeno and Herodotus and 
some writers after them. Then he relates that Semiramis waged a war against the Indians 
but was defeated and put to flight, etc** 

a “ I begin to relate (just as before) 62 years. (The 

manuscripts have Zoroastrohatu * instead of Zoroaster.’ Zoroastrv magu ‘ of the Magus 
Zoroaster ’ has been conjectured by Scaliger ; perliaps wo should read instead Bcicirianu), 
After him, he says, Semiramis fortified Babylon in the form related by many, vw., by 
Ctesias, Zeno (MUller reads Dino), Herodotus and the writers after them ; and her campaign 
in India and her defeat,** etc* 

10 
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are confirmed by the Armenian tradition. Nexl ho oontinnes (I, p. 30) . 

‘‘ A certain Zradawht, a Magian and King of Bactria, that in Media, says, 
that Zervon Avaa the bogimiing and father of the deities ; and many other 
things he has fabled about liim which cannot be repeated licrc.’' 

Let us go back to Cephalion, whose age we regret cannot be determined 
(Miiller, p. fiSandp. 625)^ Ho expressly names Ctesias 

among his authorities. We must, therefore, trace back to Ctesias the whole 
story of the 'W'ar of Semiramis against Zoroaster so much the more, since it is 
also found in Diodorus, tliough under another name. The latter relates the 
conquests of Ninus (Bk. II, 2 seq.), wherein he expressly cites Ctesias, and 
says that Bactria alone resisted him. Further, that he then delayed the war 
against Bactria and founded Niniveh in the meanwhile. After that by way 
of episode (in chapters IV and V) the birth of Semiramis is asserted, as Dio- 
dorus states ill harmony with Cephalion (in chapter V : — But what tradition 
says about the birth of Semiramis is this’'). Then follow^ the preparation® 
for war made by Ninus, his invasion of Bactria, the stratagem of Semiramis 
by which the town was taken, the marriage of Semiramis and Ninus, the birth 
of Ninyas, and the deatli of the founder of Niniveh ; then the foundation of 
Babylon by Semiramis, her expedition into India, and her death. We clearly 
observe that whatever is quoted from Cephalion, is only a dry and much short- 
ened synopsis of the contents of what is related more diffusely from Ctesias, 
by Diodorus. Yet Diodorus, in following Ctesias, calls the King of Bactria 
Oxyartes, without hinting any how at his identity with the Magian Zoroaster, 
whilst Cephalion, according to the authority of Eusebius, "Moses of Chorene, 
and Syncellus taken from the same Ctesias, designates the Magian Zoroaster as 
the Bactrian King in question. Considering that Cephalion is little trust- 
worthy, w^c might be led to conjecture that he had, on his ow^n account, al- 
tered the Oxyartes of Ctesias into Zoroaster. But many reasons controvert this 
hypothesis : — Firstly, the Maribas, the authority of Moses, has also related of 
the Magian Zradosht and his combat with Semiramis. Secondly, the passages 
in Justin, Arnobius,! and Theo already mentioned above, cannot one and all 
be traced back to the single authority of Cephalion. Consequently, we must 
either think that the name is spelt incorrectly in Diodorus, and Zoroasteres 
must have been substituted for Oxyartes ; or that Ctesias has really named 
Oxyartes, the King of Bactria, w^ho was, according to him, a contemporary of 
Ninus and Semiramis, whilst the other sources from which Cephalion and 
others drew their informations called him Zoroaster. So the later authori- 
ties at least, if not Ctesias himself, placed the Magian Zoroaster in the age of 
Ninus and Semiramis. If. the latter lived about 1273 B.C., as is now believed 
(see Gui'Sehmid, p, 100; Brandis, On the Historical Gain from the Decipherment 

1 Ho expresftly introducas Ctesias as his authority for the Bactrian Zoroeuster, quotes 
the book in which i.he passage was found, and speaks of the magical means wherewith 
the Assyrians and Bactrians had fought, whicli he could neither have drawn from 
Piodoriis nor from Cephalion, just as he has stated to us. 
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of the Asayrian Inscriptions,” p. 16), v^e have as the period of Zoroaster (ht 
middle of the thirteenth century before Christ, whereas those chroniclers who co- 
ordinate Niniis and Abraham mention Zoroaster in tlie seventh year of Abra- 
ham ; (compare Eusebius, Chroii, II, p. 35 ed. Auch ; Praep, Evang, X, 9 — a 
diifcrence of 700 to 800 years). 

A circumstance which might in particular render doubtful the account of the 
Greeks, which makes the Magian Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, is the 
positionof a which is attributed to him ; for nowhere in the origin- 

al texts Zarathushtra has royal dignity (or kingship), though he is said to be 
the lord of all ranks and orders. On the contrary, Vishtdspa is expressly 
mentioned as the king in whose reign Zoroasttn* flourished, and who spread the 
holy Doctrine. This difficulty could only be solved by calling Vishtdspa a 
follower of the Prophet Zarathushtra, and by taking the former for the latter, 
so that we must regard Zoroaster- Vishtaspa himself as the Bactrian king 
abovenamed. 

If the stat(‘ment of Syncellus be true, wc should have a Median Zoroaster, 
King of Babylonia, who is placed about 2458 B.C., and a Bactrian King 
Zoroaster, wko is placed about 3000 B.O., or in 1273 according to the era of 
Ninus. But therewith all the difficulties do not come to an end. The authors 
of the “ Pseudo-Clementinian Recognitions ” — the Latin Translation of which 
is still preserved — and of the false Clementinian Homilies ” (wbich are, like- 
wise, now' extant in Greek, and which were written at least in the second cen- 
tury after Christ), who have, it is true, many intrinsic similarities, but w'ho, too, 
differ from one another in manifold ways, as is proved by the passages cited 
btdow',1 identify Zoroaster with Mesrahn, son of Chain {vide “ Recognitions ”), 

1 Rccogn, Clement. IV, 27 : “ Ono ol' ilieso (the sons of Noe) namod Cham, delivered to 
one of his sons called Misraiiii J'fe'pt,” from whom the Egyptian, Babylonian and 
Persian people took their origin, tho ill-acquired art of magic. He was called Zoroaster by 
the heathens of those times, and admired as tho first master of tho magical art, under whose 
name exist very many books upon this art. A very great observer of the stars, he wished 
to be regarded as a divine being and began to elicit sparks from the stars and to show them 
to the people (comp. Anonymus vor Malala^, p. 17 ed. Bonn), wherewith dull and stupid 
people were amazed as with a wonder. Wishing t o enhance his reputation he repeated this 
practice very often until ho was burned by God himself whom he troubled too much.” 28 
“ But tho stupiii Tiien instead of rejecting as they ought to have done this belief about Zoroas- 
ter extolled him so much tho more, notwithstanding they saw that he had been punished by 
death. For they built in his honour a monument and ventured to adore him as if he were 
a friend of Goti, and bad been raised up to heaven in a chariot of lightning. They also 
venerated him as a living star. Hence ho wna called after his decease Zoroaster, i.e., ** the 
living star,” by tbos<.^ whobad learned tlio (; reek tongue after one generation {i.e., 30 years). 
For this reason many of those wboarojkilletl by ligbtiiing, are honoured with a monument, 
as if they wore friends of God. After he had begun in the 14th generation, he died in tho 
15th, in which the (Babylonian) Tower was erected and tho languages of men were divided 
(into many varietu^s).” (Here follows the passage about Nimrod). 20 “And he was 
burned by the wrath of the God to whom he had been too troublesome as is said above ; yet 
his ashes' were collected, as if they were the remnants of the lightning, by those who 
were first deceivetl and brought to the Persians, to be preserved by them in oonstant 
watches, as godlike lire fallen from heaven, and to be adored as a heavenly God.” 
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or with Nimrod {vide “ Homilies of Clemens Later ecclesiastical writer^ 
are still more at Vearianco in this question, calling now Cham (Ilistoria hcholas^ 
tica in Genesim, 39), now (Jhus {Gregorius Tiironlus Hisioria^ J, 6), now-^Mur 
(Epiphauius, Panar,, p. 7 ; Procopius, Qaz. in Gen., XI.) by the name of Zoroas- 
ter. The “ Recognitions say “ This Zoroaster began his life in the four- 
teenth generation, and died in the fifteenth, at the time when the Tower (of 
Babel) was built, and there was a confusion of languages.” But these fourteen 
generations are the ten from Adam to Noah inclusive, then Oham, 
Chus and Nimrod ; but which generation is fui’ther added, is not clear. All 
these identifications of Zoroaster are coimected with Genesis X, 6, and tend to 
the belief that every magical art was the original property of the family of 
Cham. As Zoroaster was regarded as the representative of Magism, he was 
consequently set back, without hesitation, into this primeval time of Cham, 
although it was well-known, as is proved by the 2 )assages cited, that Zoroaster 
w^as of the Medo-Persian tribe. The origin of the Medians from Japheth, 
which is attested by the very passage in Genesis X, 2, is lujrc overlooked. In 
order to maintain their hyi)othesis, these authors of the “ Recognitions ” 
traced the Persians back to Cham and Mezraim, w^hereby they forgot 
at the same time that the Chamitical Magism, which consisted of astrology 
and sorcery, very widely difffTcd from the Zoroastrian Magism. It is possible 
that the reminiscences of a Median king Zoroaster in Babylon, or of the rela- 
tions in which Niiius, who was thought identical with Nimrod, stood to Zoroas- 
ter, King of Bactria, had floated before the minds of these authors. It is 
certain that no historical trace could be found in all these combinations ; but 
they are only useful in showing the extent to which the conviction prevailed 
in antiquity that Zoroaster lived in far older times than the reigning family 
of the Achsemcniche. 

Clem. HomiJ, IX, “ One <if ibeso wus (.’h»Tn eullocl Mizrtiiiu, from whom the t^gyptiaii 
and Babylonian and I’orsiaii peoplos take tlieir origin.” (4) “From this fanuily came 
forth one who hud inheritod the magical art in succesHioii. Jle was called Nchrod (Nimrod ?), 
t^nd being a giant ho choso tu bo an antagonist to Uod. >Iim tho (Jrc?eks oulj Zoroaster”, 
After tho groat Doingo ho IoMge<i for empire, and huirig a groat Mtujus (hero “.sorcerer 
he forced by niugioal arts the horoscopie star (hero the readings vary imndi) . . . . to 

give him empire. Ihit when lie was as it were riding, and had authority from 
the star which ho had foreotl, ho jioured out the lire of tho empire in pride, that he might act 
according to his oath and revenge himself upon him who had first eompelled him.” (5) 
“ By this lightning which had fallen from heaven on tho earth Xiinrotl was destroyed, and 
from this accident lio was siir named Zoroaster on account of the living stream of the star. 
Yet the ignorant people of those times, thinking that his soul was laken up by the tliunder* 
stroke owing io his love of (Jod, interred the remains of the body, hut honoured the tomb by 
a teTn]»le built in Persia where the bringing down of fire had taken fdace. Be was honoured 
like li god, and after hia exaivipl© others, too, who died fliere by tlie thunderstroke, were 
interred like the friends of (fod and honoured with tein|des, and statues wero erected in the 
individual lonns of the dead pers<.>ris . . . .” (0) “The Persians first took coals from 

the thundeibolt which had fallen from heaven, watched and nourished them at home 
and venerated the lire like a god, being the first to adore it ; ami 1>\ means c>f this fire thej' 
first had the houuur of doriiiiiatioii. After thorn tlie Babylonians stole coals of this lire, 
and preserved tho/n in thoir houses and adored it, and they got the empire subsequently.” 
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There is a remarkable difference between the statements of the “ Recogni- 
tions ” and those of the ‘‘ ( Element itiian Komilies ” as regards Zoroaster. The 
former represent him as drawling rays of light (or flash of lightning) from the. 
stars, ^ and state that in consequence of his repeating this act too frequently, 
as he was urged to do so by the deteva by whose strength he performed it, he 
was killed through fire (i.e., lightning). The “ Clementinian Homilies,” on 
the contrary, represent him as requesting the gift of domination from the star 
of that daeva who rules over this world with magical arts, after which thedoeva 
pours down the fire of dominion by w’^hich he (viz,^ Nimrod- Zoroaster) is im- 
mediately devoured. This death by lightning has led to the apotheosis or 
glorification of Zoroaster, over whose body a temple (?) was erected in Persia. 
The Persians, it is said, had nourished the cinders of this lightning, and adored 
the fire as a deity. By this means they first obtained domination,® and after 
them the Babylonians who had also stolen cinders of fire and then become 
rulers. The latter circumstance is somewhat shortened by the “ Recognitions.” 
But both documents have essentially in common a whimsical explanation 
of the name Zoroaster, though there is here also some small deviation^ 
The “ Recognitions ” render Zoroaster by the Lat. vivnm sidus (Gr. Zoronas- 
Iron) “ living star.” The ‘‘ Clementinian Homilies ” explain it by zom roe 
ton asteros a living stream of the star.” T need not remark how^ very ab- 
surd these derivations are. But the fire, and indeed the fire coming from 
Heaven, is a symbol of dominion, which is a genuine feature of the statement. 
For the hvarevu of kings is a lirilliancy of light which originates from God 
Ahura, 

Dio Chrysostom of Prusa in Bithynia, a friend of Plutarch, who was ex- 
iled under the Emperor Domitian, but had great authority in Rome under 
Nerva and Trajan, has preserved in his “ Borysthenian Oration” (Tome 
II, p. &)8eq., edition of J)indorf) an alleged myth of the Magi, which is worthy 
of closer investigation. I quote here this passage dropping what is not essen- 
tial, or what is purely rhetorical oriuimeiitaiion. After speaking of the Divine 
Empire over the Universe, Dio Chrysostom goes on to state : — Another mar- 
vellous myth is sung in the mysterious consecrations of the Magi who praise 
this God as the first and perfect Conductor of the most perfect Wagon. For 
the car of Helios,” he says, “is younger than this and visible to the whole 
world, its course being apparcuit. The strong and perfect team of Zeus has 

1 Tliis roiniials us of the pm/7A:a>^, wliieh, aeeoi’tling to the Tir. Yf. 8. fall down as 
shooting stars between heaven and eartli. 

2 The Jator falmlists describe the death of Zoroaster in a similar manner. So Gronicon 
Fasch.f Vol. I, p. 67, ed. Bonn : — •‘From his family (of Xinus) issued the very illustrious 
(Clialdseaii) Zoroaster who on the point of deatli requested to he devoured by heavenly 
fire, sa.viiig to the Persians : ‘ if tlie (ire «Jestroys mo, take up and jireservo some burning 
bones, and the domination shall not disappear from your country as long as you keep my 
bones.' And he pra^^ed to Orion, and be was destroyetl by heavenly tire. And the Persians 
did as he had bidden them, and they st ill keep the ashes of him which remain until our 
days." Comp. Cedrenus, v. 1, p. 29, ed. Boim; Anoni/muff vor Malalaa (I, p. 18, ed. Bonn) 
and Suidas, s. v. Zoroaalrta, 





never been praised so worthily by the Greeks, neither by Homer nor by Hesiod ; 
but Zoroaster and the sons of the Magi that were his disciples, celebrated it 
(worthily). Zoroaster is said by the Persians to have k'ft society owing to his 
love of justice and wisdom, and to have lived a solitary life on a mountain. 
Then this mountain had begun to burn on account of the huge quantity of tire 
falling from Heaven, and had continued so to burn ; wherefore the King with 
the chiefs of the Persians had approached thither, intending to adore the Deity. 
Then it was that ZoroasttT had come forth unhurt from the tiro and approach- 
ed them gi’acefully, bidding them not to be afraid (of the awful prospect) ; 
but to offer some offerings unto God, since He had visited their territory. 
Then Zoroaster had intercourse not with all of them, but with those only who 
were most qualified for truth and most apt for an intercourse with God, and 
whom the Persians called Magi, /.c., such as understood how^ to serve the 
Divine Being,' but not sorcerers, as the Greeks called them from their ignor- 
ance of the name. Beside other functions fixed by the iioly ordinances, the 
Magi are to nourish for Zeus a team of Nisaiian horses (these arc the finest and 
largest in Asia), and for Helios only one horse. But they developed the myth 
witli great boldness saying ‘‘It is only a conducting and car-driving of tlic 
Universe, which is executed with the greatest exportness and strengtli, always 
and unceasingly in the unceasing period of time. The courses of the Sun and 
Moon are only partial movements, and so more api)arent, whilst the motion 
of the Universe is unknown to the common people. Dio hesitatingly dares 
to sing the pagan song of the horses of this team along with tJie pleasant Hel- 
lenic songs. It appears to him so extravagant. The first horse is of extra- 
ordinary beauty, greatness and swiftness, winged and sacred to Zeus. He 
has the colour of purest light, Sun and Moon are his marks, the other stars 
including. The second liorse, who is next to him anti yoked with him, is 
called after Here. He is tame and soft and much inferior in strength and 
swiftness to the first, black by nature, only that part is shining which is illu- 
mined by Helios. The third is sacred to PoseMon, and slower tJianthe second. 
Poets call him Pegasus. But the fourth and most improbable of all is stiff 
and immoveable, unwinged and belonging to Heslia. Nevertheless, they 
(the Magi) do not dismiss the image, but they say that this horse, too, is yoked 
to the wain. He remains in his place champing a bit of diamond. He clings 
to his place with all his parts, and the two others near him bow towards him ; 
whilst the first and most distant horse alw^ays moves round the remaining as 
round the goal of an arcuia. (Joinmonly they are })cacoable ; but now and then 
a strong pull of the first causes a conflagration of the world, like that of the 
Hellenic Phaethon, or some vast sweat of the tliird causes a flood like that of 
Deucalion. All this, liow^ever, is no fortuitous accident, as people fancy, but 
it is executed after the design of the Wise Driver of the Wagon. Besiilo this 
moV^ement of the Universe there is also a movement and transformation of 


' The same deUaition is given by Dio elsewiiere. 



these four that changed their form, until they all adopted one nature, van- 
cpiislied ])y the stronger. This niotion also is compared hy them in a still 
bolder image with wagon-driving, as if a wonder-working man forms horses 
of wax, taking away and turning off from each one and adding to the other, 
until he combines all four into one, and works up one form of the whole mass. 
But it is not as though the domiiirgi w^ere w^orking from outside on lifeless 
images, and changing the materials ; but they, as it were, themselves endured 
the same as in a struggle for victory in a great and true combat. This victory 
was naturally gained by the first, strongest, and swiftest horse was at the be- 
ginning designated as the chosen one of Zeus. For this horse being the strong- 
est of all, and naturally all fiery, devours the others in a very short time, as if 
they were indeed made of wax ; but they seem infinite according to our calcu- 
lation. The first horse takes into himself the whole essence of others. He 
appears much larger and brighter than before, liaving turned out the van- 
quisher in the greatest combat, not through any one of mortals or immortals, 
but through himself. Again he stands proud and haughty, glad at his victory 
and needing larger space on account of his strength and valour. Having 
arrived at this point of the narration the author is afraid of naming the real 
nature of the animal, which is simply the spirit of the Wain- driver and Lord, 
or rather His understanding and guiding essence.’* 

So far, it seems, runs the description of the Magi in Dio Chrysostom, It is 
difficult to decide how much of this mythical discourse is drawn from a true 
IVIagian document, and how much has been added by the Greek panegyrist, as 
such additions are to be presumed on account of the occurrence of the names 
of Zeus, Here, Poseidon, Hestia and Pegasus, and from the references to Phae- 
thon and Deucalion. Or it may be that the whole matter has been invented 
by Dio, and ascribed to the Magi. The latter, however, does not seem prob- 
able. On the contrary, it is possible that Dio, who speaks of the mysterious 
initiations of the Magi, has drawm this matter from the Mithraic mysteries ” 
which prevailed at Rome in those times. The idea of a wagon with four 
horses being driven by God is not opposed to the Magian mode of belief. We 
find in the original Avesta texts that Andhita drives in a chariot with four 
white horses (Abdn Yt,, §§ 11, 13), which are afterwards designated as Wind, 
Rain, Cloud, and Lightning (ibid § 120). Miihra, too, has a team of four 
white horses, whose forehoofs are shod with gold, the hinder ones with silver. 
(Mihr Yt., § 125). The same thing is mentioned of SraosJia (Yasna LVII, 
§27), though he is drawn by falcons of all surpassing swiftness. It is not, there- 
fore, impossible that such a team of four horses was ascril)cd to Ahura Mazda, 
too, in some Avesta text which is now' lost. 

The horses of the team arc easily to be interpreted as light, air, water, 
and eartii. The combination of light and air reminds us of the combination 
(so frequently found in the Avesta texts) of Mithra, the representative of light, 
and Rd'ina Qdslra (vayiish U'paro kairyo), the genius of air, who likewise ap- 
pears personified in the Rdm YL, § 54, seq. As they were so well represented 
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under the image of mighty warriors, they might as well also be represented 
under the image of liorses ; for we see Tishtrt/a and Verethraghnn take the 
shape of horses in the Yanhis dedicated to them (Tir Yt,, § 18 ; Bahrdm Yt., 
§ 9 ). 

Moreover, we have tho description of the wain of Zeus, who is evidently 
identical with Ahura Mazda, in Xenophon’s Gyropcedia, VIII, 3, 12, where a 
white wagon — the colour refers to the horses of the w’agon — with golden yoke 
and sacred to Zeus, is conducted in a procession. 

WJjat is said by Dio Chrysostom of the bright horse reputed to be the soul 
of the cliariot-driving God, this, too, is Magian in my opinion. It is the Fra* 
vashi of Ahura Mazda, that is spoken of in the Fravardin Yt,, §§ 80, 81, as we 
have seen above. 

Most important is w'hat Dio says about Zarathushtra. He had lived from 
love of justice and wdsdom in solitude on a mountain burning with fire which 
fell from Heaven. Out of this burning mountain the prophet had made his 
appearance to the King^ and commenced his Revelations. Whence has Dio 
drawn this ? The life of Zoroaster in the solitude and on a mountain is, I 
think, founded, as has been already presumed by me in my discourse on 
Mithra, p. 63, on a statement of Vend, Farg. XIX, 4, compared with the Bun- 
dahish, p. 53, 1. 5, p. 58, 1. 5, and p. 79, 1. 10. Porphyrius in De antronymph, 
c. 6., describes after Eubulus the Mithraic cavern which Zoroaster had conse- 
crated on the mountain in the neighbourhood of Persia. 

The burning mountain from which Zoroaster came forth, reminds us of 
the burning thom-bvsh of Moses ; I cannot recall any similar thing in the Avesta 
texts, though a passage in the Bundahish might be |K)inted at with regard to 
this allusion. 

1 By the bye, I remark that Dio, or his authority, does not mean to identify this king 
with the father of Darius. 
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EASTERN IRANIAN dVILIZATION 

IN 

ANCIENT TIMES .♦ 

DR. GETGRR’S INTRODUOTTON. 

Ix my history of tho “ Civilization of the Eastern TrSlnians in Ancient 
Times/* T have characterized the Avestio religion in a few pages, since it would 
liave been impossible for me to devoteto that subject an equally detailed descrip- 
tion of other features in their civilized life, without enlarging too much the 
extent of m 5^ book. But it may not appear superfluous to preface the English 
translation of some interesting chapters on Ethnography and Private IJfe 
{Oatlranische Kvltur, pp, 167-422) with an exposition of the Avesta religion — 
a subject of special importance to my readers amongst the Parsees — adhering 
to the principles which have guided me in the elaboration of the entire work 
I shall endeavour also to describe the religion as plainly and vividly as possible 
not merely according to its contents (doctrines), but also according to its spirit 
its tendency, and its history. I shall further confine mjrself as closely as 
possible to the statements of the Avesta, abstaining from all allusion to later 
authorities as far as practicable. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

With the single exception of the Israelites, no nation of antiquity in the 
East has been able to attain to such purity and sublimity of religious thought 
as the Avestic nation. Nowhere do we meet with conceptions which approx- 
mate so closely to a pure monotheism, nowhere is the notion of the Deity so 
free from human adjuncts, nowhere is the purely spiritual part of religion work- 
ed out with such exactness and preciseness. If this in itself is sufficient 
to awaken universal interest, it must undoubtedly do so far more powerfully 
when we learn that this religion is not the result of a long unconscious develop* 
ment. but. on the contrary, rather the outcome of conscious speculation. The 
Avesta religion was founded in Eastern Iran, and its institution is ooimeoted 
with the name of Zarathushtra. Zarathushtra himself must have brought it 
already to perfection, as the legends of the Parsees indicate, on the soil of 
Media, whence he must liave diffused it through the eastern provinces. Eveiy 
founder of religion works with the aid of materials acquired from history. 
The Christian doctrine rests uponthebasiaof the old Judaic religion, Mahomet 
attempts to unite both Christianity and Judaism, while Zarathushtra grounds 
his work upon the old Arian religion of nature, which the Iranian nation 
shared with the Indian people. 

Upon this fact of a common foundation are based all analogies between 
the Zoroastrian and the Brahmanical religions. It is not my task to enter 
here upon a discussion of their resemblances ; I only remark that, according to 
my conviction, their similarity has been frequently exaggerated. 

* Translated by Dastar D. D. P. Sanjana from the original German of Dr. WiUielm 
Geiger, now Professor of Oriental ]angtiages.at the‘Uni/ers.ty of Berlin. 

U 
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It is certain that Zarathnshtra, conscious of its tendency, radically altered 
the existing materials. The form and tenor of the old religion were altered 
alike, to such an extent indeed, that scarcely anything has survived from 
the ancient faith except some names and certain primitive ideas. The last 
remnants of the symbolical conceptions of nature have been, scantily enough, 
preserved in certain yamias^^ like Mitlira, Smusha, Andhita, Hut the charac- 
teristic and essential portion of the religion, that part in fact which gives it its 
true nature, is entirely a new creation. 

In the place of the vague and irregular nature- worship, tliere appeals a 
solid, compact, consistent sj^stem. The tenor of the now doctrine was essen- 
tially moral. The ethical conception of the Deity appears in the foreground, 
while the natural is withdrawn from view. In the earlier religion one Deity 
stood on the same level as another. Each was in his sphere the most in- 
fluential ; even more, according to the requirements of the moment each could 
be esteemed as the highest and the most powerful of all. This idea found no 
place in the new doctrine. The multitude of forces and ppwers was. concen- 
trated in a single Deity, who stands far above all other supernatural 
beings — into 

!• AHURA MAZDA- 

- Ahuba Mazda is the Ruler and King of the invisible, as well as of the visible 
world. It is He Himself Who has revealed His holy religion to Zarathushtra. 
In His being Ahura Mazda is a spirit. His most conspicuous attributes are 
Asha, * Holiness,* and CliisH, ‘Wisdom.* Even His name describes Him as 
the ‘Wise ' {Mazda), and as the ‘Lord * {AhuraY, Extremely (‘haracteristic 
is the veiy address which constantly recurs in the Vendidad : 

Ahura' Mazda* jnainyd'spenmhta' ddlare'gaethanSm* astamUinam* ashcl- 

. ; ’ uni/ ■' ■■■■■ .. 

; ‘Ahura Mazda the Most Blissful Spirit, Creator of the Corporeal World, 
ThouHoly r 
Gr more briefly only : 

Ddtare'gadhandm'astavaitinam^ashdum ! 

* Creator of the Corporeal World, Thou Holy ! * 

With this we may'^ also further compare the first words of the Yasna : 

Nivaedhayemi • hankdrayemi • dathusho • Ahurahe • Mazddo • ra^nto • 
qarenayhaio • mazishtahecha • vahishiah^ha • sra^htah^ha^ • 

1 [Angels or spiritual Genii presiding over elements or elementary excellences as 
well over physical, abstract, and ethical ideas. In the abstract, anything that is ex- 
cellent and worthy of praise in the moral and material nature of the Universe and tbet 
glorifies the wisdom of the Deity is a yazala. Translator's note/] 

3 -oihiyji (-flAi^ra)=Skt. asura from rt. ah, * to bo.’ Mazddo is very differently 
•xplaiued ; but the idea of wisdom indisputably underlies the nan>e, 
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Wiraozhdi^UihecIta * khraihviiihialieclia • JiuTcerepiemahx.ha • asliSt • 
ajMnolemaliecha • hudhdomano ' tvuru -rafnayhd • j/d • ??(> • dadlia^yo* 
iaiashanjo* iuihruye • yo • • spe^idUmo * (Yasna I, 1.) 

* I declare it, and I venerate the Creator, Ahnra Mazda, the Brilliant 
Radiant, the Greatest, Best, Most Beautiful, Mightiest, Wisest, Best'- 
formed, Most Exalted through Holiness, Giving Profusely, Granting 
Much Bliss, Who created ns, Wlio prepares ns, Who maintains ns 
the Most Blissful Spirit 

In the above are given the princij)al attril>utes that constitnte the nature 
of Ahnra Mazda. 

He is a Spirit. He is not aiithroiJomorphous. Though He is represented 
as speaking, thinking, and acting, no passage of the Avesta authorizes us to 
assume that Ahnra Mazda was thought to exist in any definite visible form. 
Surely His form could not be compared with that of the human body. The 
expression ‘ Best -formed,’ huherepiemahe , must not be pressed too far, and if, 
oji the other liand, mention is made of ‘the most beautiful body of Mazda/ 
SraeshU7m • al‘ loi * helirpiem •kehrpdm' avaedhaycmalii. Mazda. Ahurd^ we 
must regard such language as symbolical. For the sun {hvare) is expressly 
sx)okenof as * the body of Mazda 2 / and no one could well affirm that this desig- 
nation should be understood literally. Light is indeed of the essence of Ahura ; 
and hence the huh as the source of perceptible light renders Mazda, so to say, 
visible Himself. 

ISo early as in the Gathas Ahura Mazda is very frequently apostrophized 
as the Blissful Spirit^. Anthropomorphisnis are exceedingly rare, rarer still 
perhaps than with the Jehovah of the ancient Jews. When Spenta Arma;ti 
tlic protectress of the earth and the geiiimoi submissive devotion, is called the 
daughter of Mazda, it can scarcely bo looked upon as a proof of anthropompiv 
phism. It is merely a symbolical expression, which is intended to mean thAt 
all good on earth, as also piety of heart, originates from Ahura. 

I^t us only consider the passage itself : 

At • fravakhshyd • aylmish * ahyd • vaJmhlcm. 

Ashdt " liacltd • Mazddo ’ vaedd * ye ' * ddt. 

Ptarem • vaghemh * verezya-v^td • ’inanaghO. 

At • hoi • dvgedd • hushkyaothind • drjmiiiali 
‘ Announce will I the best in this w^orld. 

Through Piety I know (Thee), O Mazda, Who created it, 

Thee, the Father of the pious and zealously active Mind ; 

But His daughter is the Well-behaving Huviility' 

1 Yasna LVIH, 8 ; XXXVI, 6. a Yasht VT, 6. 

3 Yasht XVII, 2 ; Vendiclad XIX, (J. 

4 Yasna XLV, 4, 
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same can be said of the following passage : 

Pita * It * y6 ' Ahurd • Mazdao *y6 • maziahto • yazatanam • yo • wAish^d • 
yazatanam • Tndta • drmat^tsh ’ ape^fa * fmiia • fe * i/6 • vayhtiah • 
araosho • asJiyo • rashmishcha * berezo ^ 

* Thy Father, O Ashi ! ia Ahura Mazda, the Greatest and Best amongst 
the Yazatas ; thy mother is Spenta Armati, thy brother the good 
tSrausha the Holy and Bashnu the Exalted.’ 

Mention is also made of spouses of Ahura Mazda. Here the names of the 
spouses show that wc have again to deal with a metajihorical mode of expres- 
sion. The iigurc is meant to symbolize their close union, their inseparable 
connection. Hence Ashi and Armati may be very appropriately designated 
in a poetical marmer as the spouses of Mazda, vhilc they are elsewhere called 
hie daughters, ])y a somewhat different figure of speech. Bi'sides the above, 
we meet with other abstract ideas, such as Blessing, Plenty, and Salvation 
(ishetn, dzintim, frasasixm'^), which arc also the names of the ^\'ives of Ahura. 

With paitieular empliasis fire, the importance of which in the cuUus of the 
Mazdayasn&n need not be pointed out, is invoked as the son of Ahura Mazda 
(dtaremcJia • Ahurahe • Mazdao • puthrem?). It is the holiest and purest ele- 
ment, that which diffuses light. As such It appears to be the caiihly and 
visible image of the Deity, Who is Himself light and absolute purity. A 
conception just as deep underlies the idea that the sun is the eye of Mazda.^ 
This must not be understood too materially, for that would clash essentially with 
the spirit of the Avesla religion in general. Mazda has his throne above in 
Heaven, w^hence He looks with His radiant eye, the bright sun, down upon the 
earth. His look scares away the darkness, and the demons who lodge in dark- 
ness : He also penetrates into the souls of men, and perceives what is good and 
what is evil in them. Similarly, in the German proverb, " The sun bringsit to 
light/ the sun symbolizes the Divine Omniscience, which discovers every crime. 

Ahura Mazda is a spirit. He is a superhuman and transcendent being. 
His attributes are therefore chiefly spiritual ones. He is the Wise, the Omni- 
scient, the Holy or Pure, the Benign. 

In the first Yasht, which is dedicated to Ahura Mazda, which describes 
His natuic. His innumerable epithets arc cited. Here He is called Wisdom 
(Ohiaiish) simply, or the AVise one (Ohistivdo^). He is jiamed the Observer 
(Sjjoshto*) AA^ho sees all, the Infallible one (Adhavi^) AVhoni nobody can 
deceive and impose upon. So, too, as early as in the Gathas : 

Noit • diwzhaidydi • vlsj^-hiahaa • Ahurd 8. 

‘ Ahura is not to bo deceived. Who has created all.’ 

1 Yasht XVll, IS. a Ys. xkxVlll, 2. » YsTli, 4~ 

4 Yf. I, 11 [HvQrei^a,lGhMYkaataha.aurvQltm$pQha.d6ithrQha.AhurahaMazddo^. 

6 Also KAraltish and Khratumiio Yt. 1, 7, 8 ; also Zhnata, Yt. 1, 12. 

0 Yt. 1, 13 i Viapa-hiahoMt Yt. 1, 8. 

7 Adhann, from the root dab, doe, Yt. 1, 14, « Ys. XLY, 4. 
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yd • fraad • avtahyd • yd ' vd ' Mazda -peremUe • iayd * 

Ye’ vd- fewettHh • a^mghd ’ a ‘ mazishklm • ayamaite ’ bUjem. 

Ta • cJtashmev^ ’ thunard • hdro ‘ aibi • asM • aibi. • tae«a;ii • visjM ’ 

‘ The public counscle which take place, 

O Mazda Ahiira, and the secret ones. 

Who imposost the highest penalty for a small one ; 

Upon all this Thou lookest as a warder with eyes radiant with holiness. 

Ahura Mazda is also identified with the Best Holiness, with Asha^vahi&hfa^ 

‘ Holy ’ and ‘ Pure ’ arc His constant epithets. All is good in Him, as also 
only goodness issues from Him. And us the bi*Jievers in Mazda shall imitate 
Him, so also they, as the ‘ pure ’ or ‘ holy/ arc styled the Asliavaiw, 

But .Alazda is also the He is called the (iood-giver (Hnc/honuf^h 

or Hndhaoman^). He is not wholly inaccessible to men , tin* pra>ers of the 
pious ascend to Him, and arc heard by Him. And there are as main visible 
earthly gifts for wliieli He is implored, as there are spiritual ones, such as 

piety and good-mindedness. 

Mazdiio • daddt * AMiro * hmrvalo ' anierctdiaschd. 

Bvroish * d * (ishaqydchd • qd-'padhydt * klialtdfhrcihya saro 
Vaghemh • mzdtnrP * mamyho • ye • hoi ’ rmiin?/u * shkyaoihandmhchn • 
nrvatho 

‘ May Ahura Mazda grant well-being and long-life, 

Protection of profuse piet.y and of mastery over one s self. 

Power of the good-mind to him, who is devoted to Him in thought and 

deed.’ 

Uvd ‘ zi • adha • spexUo * crehhiem * vidj[i6iby6* 

Hard • mainyu • ahubiAx * urvaiho • Mazda 
‘ Thou art in holiness the Blissful, Who turns away inisehief, 

Of all beings. Thou, O *Si)irit, Mazda !‘ 

Though Alazda is thus a spirit, still he staiiils in close, correlation to the 
world. He is its Creator, Us Preserver, and Buler {Udtar, Palar, Ise-khshathra). 

1 have under the sectioJi ‘ The World ’ given the translation i)f a subhinc 
Hymn, wliich praises the oniniiJoteuec and wisdom of the (.-real or •. 1 scarcely 

know of a jiassage of the Avesta which can ctjual it in poetical beautj , though 
the idea that the entire world, and what is in it, originates from Mazda, and 
that He has bestowed upon man spiritual graces, is also frecpuntly expressed 
in other passages. Hence the numerous appeUatives, such as Bliss {Spdno) 
simply, or the Blissful {tipanayhval, Heviahta ), the Creator (Ddlare), the Supporter 
or Preserver (TAnilar, Pdya'*). Thus Ahura existed even from the begin- 
ning, before the world came into existen ce, which He had called into be ing 

I Y,,XXXiri3^ * Yt. 1 , 7 , 12. * 

4 Ys. XXXI, 21 ; comp, also Ys. XXXIII, 10. 

« Ys. XLIV, 2. ® Ys. XUV, 3-6. 


1 Yt. I, 7, 8, ll. 
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hy an act of Hia \vill, and thus He exists iiinnutable and unchangeable for 
all eternity. 

Ytiifl'l • mania * poaniyd • mocliebmli • ruiihven • qdihm' 

llvo • Uirathwd • damish. • ashan “ v/(7 • ddrayat * • wano. 

Tn • Mazda ’ mainyu ' vkhsliyn • ye * a • nUrcmcMi • u4Awra • hdmo. 
At • /Au’a • mZglii * • Mazda • yazum ' stoi • ^nanaghd, 

Vagheadlx * liaiarcm ' wanagho * • 7^67/^ • chashmaint • 

grahcfn, 

Haiihhn * a^shahyd ’ ddmini • . 

‘ He who liist <‘oiic('ivo(l the thought : Witli stars may the effulgent 
space ))(^ clot lied ! 

]te through His insight eu'ated the LaA\ (the system of the world) where- 
by He siij>jK)rts the juous ; 

TJk)U alIow(\st it to thrive, () Spirit ]\razda, AVho art the same even now. 
Thee chiefly I regard as Him Who must be ])raise(l in ih(‘ mind by meji. 
Thee as the Father of the pious, for I perceived Thee \AitJi mine ex es 
As the (triic») Founder of the world's system, as the Loid (Commander) 
of tlie world through Tliy energy.’ 

But not merely are the world and its order His work, it is also sairl of Hi m : 
Ye • ddl * )nni}6 • rahyo * Mazda • ashyaschd . 

Ilvo-dae.ndm * i^hkyaolhandchd * vacliaghdchd ,- 
‘ Who created tlie good and holy jniiid. 

And tlie doctrine, togctlior with the prayers and tJie s\orks of offering/ 
Fire is again nicest xiarticularK' mentioned as the creation and gift of grace 
of Mazda : 

At * third * whighdl * fakhrncmchd * spenlcm ' Mazda ^ 

Ilf/ai • td * rjfsfd * yd * id * hafshi • avd(t. 

Ydn • ddo ' asJutih ' dregrdilr. “ ashdnnaechd . 

T/nraliyd * gariind * dt/uo * n>ihd ao}a.gh6 '^ . 

‘ ! will consider TJiec, O Mazda, as the strong and the Jilissful, 

In order that by Thy liand, with which Thou ereatest help, 

Thc‘ benedictions (might be granted to me) which Thou gavest to the 
pious as also to the impious 

Through the warmth of Thy Fire, the All- Powerful/ 

And how ^layAla rules over all from the beginning of the world to its end, 
is expressly d(‘seribed in the following stanza : 

Spenlem • al * thwd • Mazda* meght • Ahurd • 

Yyat • thwd * agheusli * zdihoi * daresem * paourvim. 
llyat • duo * Hhkyaothand * mizdavdn • yewhd * ukhdhd • 

Akem * akdi * vagnMm * aaMm * vaghave* 

^ 1 Ys. XXX J, 7-8. a Ym. XLVIll, 4. a Ys. XUlI, 4. 
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Thwd • hunard • damoish * urvaese . aphne 
' I thought of Thee as the Blissful, O Mazda, 

For I saw Thee as the First at the origin of tlie world, 

For Thou didst create the works of offering, promising reward for them 
and prayers, 

And evil for the vicious, but good blessing for the good, 

TJ} rough Thy OJory at the dissolution of the world/ 

This I(‘ads us finally to one power of Ahiira Mazda^ not discussed above, 
which He exercises in conformity with His Holiness and Justice, and by means 
of l£is Omniscience and Infallibility : He is the Ood, Who rewards the good 
and punishes the liad, not only in this world in whieli Ho sends blessing or 
misfortune to men, but also at tlie end of this world, in t he next one. 

The idea of eternal retribution is so often expressed in the Avesta, that it 
is not necessary to notice it here more particularly. In the section treating 
of ‘ Immortality ^ and the next world, several such passages relating thereto 
wall be found translated. 

We thus know that Ahura Mazda is a spiritual being. He is Wise, Hohj, 
Just, and Benitjn. Ho has created the whole world, so far as it is itself good 
and faultless, but He also supports and governs it. Before the beginning of 
the world Ho existed, and will outlast it. He is the Champion of the P(n\'i'rs 
of Light against Evil, and will bring victory at the end of the coiifliet. 

In this sublime conception of the Avesta, Ahura Mazda undoubtedly 
stands far above the deities of th(‘ Vedic Pantheon. As tilready mentioned, 
only tho Jehovah of tlie ancient Jews may be compared to Him. But however 
obvious tbe similarity between the Cod of Israel and tho God of the Mazdayasna 
may be, still I reject entirely the assumption that the Avesta people haw bor- 
rowed from the Jews. Upon the Iranian soil a narrowh -confined nation has, 
independently and of itself, attained that high conception of God, which, 
with the exception of the Jews, was never attained by any Arian, Semitic, or 
Turanian tribe 

1 Ys. XLIII, 5. 

2 [‘ Spitama Zarathushtra’s conception of Ahuramszda as tho Supreme Being is 

perfectly identical with tho notion of Elohim (God) or Jehovah which we find in the books 
of the Old Testament. Ahuramazda is called by him ** the Creator of the earthly and 
spiritual life, the Lord of the whole universe, in whose hands are all tho creatures.** He 
is the light and source of light ; he is the wisdom and intellect. Ho is in pos8es.sion of 
all good things, spiritual and worldly, such as the good mind, immortality, health, tho 
best truth, devotion and piety, and abundance of every earthly good. All these gifts 
he grants to the righteous man, who is upright in thoughts, words, and deeds. As tho 
ruler of the whole universe, he not only rewards tho good, but ho is a puni.sher of tho 
wicked at the same time (see Yas. XLIII, 5). All that is created, good or evil, fortune 
or misfortune, is his work (Yas. XLVIJI, 4, and LI, (i).* Vide M. Haug, p. 302 

— 2V. note,] 
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Ahura IVfazda does not stand alone< He is also the highest amongst all 
the spirits ; thus He is surrounded by a body of genii or angels, who assist Him 
in His work, or to whom certain spheres of activity are assigned. 

The mightiest and most venerable amongst them are 

IT. THE AMSHA SPENTA. 

There are six Amesha Spentas. Their name signifies 'the blissful immortal.* 
Tlie most significant appellatives which they receive are j/uvae^jt, 'living in 
eternity/ and ifava^-m, ' blessing in eternity.* Besides they are also called 
huhhahathra, hudao, ‘ well-ruling, granting good/ or Jivare-hazaosha, 'of 
one will with the sunV' The last nanm may indicate that it is their task to 
create light like the sun. Light however is the symbol of moral purity. 

The fiincjtions of the Amesha Spenta are also peculiar to tho Zoroastrian 
system of religion. They have been compared with the Vedic Adityas. but 
without any valid reason. T do not see any cause why a founder of religion 
like Zarathushtra should not independently have arrived at the idea of joining 
with the Almighty a circle of angels or ministering spirits. 

The names of the Amesha Spenta are perfectly clear. They are abstract 
and indeed mostly ethical conceptions. They are called : 

1. Vohu-mand, the good mind. 

2. AsJia>mhishta>, the best holiness. 

3. KJishalhra-vairifa, the desirable sovereignty'. 

4. SpenUl^Afrmati, humble sense. 

5. Tlarvaf^t, well-being, happiness, health. 

0. Amertnt, long-life, immortality. 

The abstract meaning is everywhere so clearly perceptible, that by that 
alone the distinct position of the Amesha Spenta is established, if contrasted 
with the genii of other reUgious systems. The double meaning is so marked, 
that we might really translate in a double w^ay many verses of the Gatbas, 
in which the names of tho Amesha Spenta occur, at one time in the abstract, 
and at another in the personal signification of their names. 

In the Oathas themselves, Ahura Mazda is frequently invoked together 
with the Amesha Spenta, particularly with Vohu-mano, Asha, Khshathra, and 
Xrmati. 

7i • vdo • AsM • ufydni • manasohd • vohfi • apaourvim. 

MazddmcM • Ahurem • j/aeibyo • JchsJiathremclid • agzhaonvamnem, 

Varedaitl • JJrmaitifih • a • mdi • rafedhrdi * zaveng • jasatd^. 

‘ You both wdll T praise, Asha and Vohu-mano the incomparable. 

And Mazda Ahura, and together w'ith them the imperishable 
Khshathra, 

And the blessing-dispensing Armati : come hither at my invocation !* 

1 Ys. XXXIX, : II, 2 ; Yt. X, 51 ; XIII, 92. 2 Yb. XXVIII, 4. 
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Ddidt . aahd . tSm . aaktm . vaghiueh . dyaptd • mana^hS, 

Ddidi . tH . armaiti . vi&htdapdi • aeahem . maibydcM. 

Ddoata . Mazda . khshaydchd . yd . v& . mathrd . aretimd * rdddo. ^ 

‘ Grant, O Asha I this blessing, together with the gift of grace of Vohu- 
man5 ; 

Grant Thou, O Armati ! to Vishtaspa his \iish and to me ; 

Grant Thou, O Mazda ! Thou Powerful, that we may proclaim your 
words aa channels of grace ! ’ 

Ahmdichd . Khahaihrd • jaaai . managhd • vohH . aaMclid . 

At . kehrepem . utayHitiBh . daddt . drmatiRh, . dnmd 

‘ But towards us He (Mazda) turned, together with Khshathra, Vohu- 
mano, and Asha ; 

Strength created the body, but Armati gave prosperity.’ 

From these examples we observe that Mazda and the first four Amesha 
Spenta are indeed the most ancient constituent parts of the Zoroastrian system, 
that these genii form, so to say, the basis upon which the whole structure 
rests. Or can it be a mere accident that just the most sensuous and the most 
humanly-conceived yazatas, Mithra and Anahita, are Scarcely mentioned in 
the Gathas ! 

Let us now examine each individual Amesha Spenta. 

Each of them has a definite field of activity in the visible world also, Avhile 
Ahura holds the supreme direction of all that exists. To Vohu-mano is en- 
trusted the protection of herds ; to Asha, that of fire ; to E^hshathra, that of 
metals ; to Armati, the guardianship of the earth ; lastly to the genii, Harvatat 
and Amertat, the protection of waters and of plants. The intrinsic relation 
between the abstract signification of each individual name and the material 
functions, which the respective genuius always discharges, may, I think, be 
further proved. Such proof I shall now endeavour to furnish. 

That VoHU-MANo, the good-mhid, is also the protector of herds, is explain- 
ed from the social circumstances under which the Zoroastrian religion develop- 
ed itself in the very oldest periods. At that time a great portion of the i>eople 
still led a nomadic life. Others had established permanent settlements ; they 
cultivated the fields, and attended to the rearing of cattle. Amongst the latter 
the new doctrine found access ; they were the ‘ pious ’ and " good-minded ones.* 
The life of a good mind was at the same time the life of peaceful herdsmen and 
peasants. We have passages in the Gathas wliere we may translate Vohu- 
man5 directly by ‘ herds : * 

At • Id • ayno * fravaretd • vdatnm * aqydi • fshuya'^tem* 

Ahuretn ■ ashavanem • vagMmh. * fshey^hi • uminaghA* 

Neat • Mazda * avdatryd * davdachind • humaretoish • bakJmhtd^, 

‘ But she, the Cow, selected of those two the laborious countryman, 

rVs. XXVIII, 8, 2 Ys. XXX, 7. 3 Ys. XXXI, 10 . 
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To be her pious lord, the protector of herds (or, of the good-mind) ; 

But ho who did not follow agriculture, O Mazda ! did not participate in 
the good religion, tliough he attempled to deceive.* 

The ambiguity of the Oatha texts is thus aetually increased since we have 
now, for one single idea, tlie ohoice b(‘1woo»i a pei-sonal, an abstraot and a 
material translation. 

That Vohu-niano was, however, not merely regarded as tlie guardian of 
herds, but of living Tioings in general, esXK'eially of jnen, may be perceived 
from the nineteenth Fargard of the ^"endidad, whej’o the word vohu-mano 
is to be rendered directly by ' man *. 

Vohu-inand is the first amongst the Amesha Spenta. These are therefore 
spoken of as ‘those wlio dwell together with Vohu-mano’ {Yot * 'mi/Z/ewsh . 
mantvfho . shiz/sm/iM. He ]>lainly appears as their eliief and spokesman, 
when he is in Paradise. A.s soon as a soul approaches, he rises from l)is ‘ golden 
throne,* addresses it. and shows it the ])laee allotted to it^. 

A.siiA-VAirr.sHTA, the bent 2 )ieiy or purify, is at the same time the genius of 
fire. The reason of this lies in the fact that fire is the symbol of purity. No- 
where doe^ the double nature of Asha more clearly appear than in the passage 
where Angra Manjm plaintively exclaims : 

TupayeUi . mrm , asha . vahmhta • mdnayeyi • ahe , yailui . ayaokh^Yiua- 
Urn . raeko . me • hacha ♦ ayhdo * zemat . vayho . kerenaoiti • yd * 
muni • aevo * jamuyeiti • yo * Spitdmo* Zaralhushtro^ , 

* He burns me with the Asha-mhishla (the Holy Fire), like red-hot 
metal ; he best drives mo from the earth, ho, who alone makes me fly, is 
the son of Spitama, Zarathushtra,' 

Kh.shathiia -VARYA, the desirable sovereignty, is being not very clearly 
defined. To him is entrusted the care of nu^tals. We trace the same idea in 
the A vest a itself, when khshafJira-mirya is plainly used for ' metalA' or for 
'a metallic instrument, just as we have seen vohu^vianu also denoting 

'herds, * and aska-vahishta 'fire' In what connection tho ideal and material 
f mictions of Klishathra stand to each other, I cannot explain. 

8penta Armati is of far more interest to us. This angel plays also in the 
Avesta a part dissimilar to and far more independent than those mentioned 
above. The name literally denotes 'moderate thinking,' — the mind which 
always keeps itself within the bounds of ivhat is right and good. By this is not 
only to be understood wisdom, but even more, hnmilily and quiet resignation 
to the will of Ood.^ 

rYs. 2* Vendidad xix732. ^ Yt. XVH, 20. ’ 

CO 

^ Vend. XVI, 0, ayarfhapiern , va,srum . vd,?iUe7na . khshathravairya, 

«> Yt. X, 125; Vd. IX, 9. 

6 This appears clearly from the mere name of the demon Tardmaiti (formally and 
materially an opponent of Armati), evidently ‘ arrogance.’ And the verbs ‘ iartm-man ’ 
and ^ arem-ma.n,'* in Ys. JXLV, 11, have opposite meanings. I believe that Armati, 
as it folloivs hence, is contracted from ‘ arem-maiti' 
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Materially, Spenta Srmati is the protectress of the earth. This part of 
her nature appears most clearly in the legend of Yima, according to which, 
when under that king, men, beasts, and fire (i.e., hearths) had multiplied them- 
selves, and the earth had become too narrow for them, he uttered the following 
prayer : 

Fritha , spe'^ia , nrmaite • fracha . sham , viclut , nemaijha . barethre • 
pasvdmchu,staoraimimha . mashydiidmcha , Aat^yhnoJmum.zdm.vtsh- 
dvayat . aeva . Ihrishva . afmdl . masyeMm . yalha , para .ah7ndl ,as.^ 

' Beloved Spenta Armati, extend and widen thyself, thou mother of 
cattle and of men." 'Thus he (Yima) caused the earth to extend, 
whereby it became one-third larger than it was before.’ 

. It is evident that Yima here addresses himself to Armati, as the genius of 
the. earth. As such Armati alone can be distinguished by the epithet ' bearer ’ 
or ‘ mother." In quite the same way it is said of the eartli itself : 'Together 
Avith other Avomen Ave praise this Earth, Avho bears and nourishes us-.’ Here 
the Earth is undoubtedly vicAA cd as a person, and the author might as well have 
said ' Spe7jLtdm Annaitlm ’ as ' midm mm \ Along with this idea an explana- 
tion is also at the same time given as to hoAv humility could be made to bo the 
protection of the earth. This conics from regarding the earth chiefly as the 
humble, suffering one, which bears all, nourishes all, and sustains all. 

Moreover Armati is the only figure amongst the Amesha Spenta that may 
be traced as a fjcrsonal deity to the Arian (Tndo- Iranian) epoch. In the Rig- 
Axda, Armati is found to be devotion or genius of devotion, and it is characteristic 
that just here in the Vedas also, as very ofteii in the A vest a, we cannot Avith 
certainty separate the abstract from the personal signification. By the 
Indian commentator Dayana, Armati (Skt. ararnati) i.s regarded as Wisdom, 
but, strange to say, he also defines the same word twice as * the Eartlf^' 

Hakvatat and AmertAt form an inseparable pair. Tlieir names signify 
‘ invulnerability, good-preservatiou, health," and ' undying long life, immorlalify." 
They rule over the water and OA'er plants. The Avesta does not, however, 
indicate this directly ; but Ave haA^c for it tJic testimony of Neriosengh, which 
does not contradict in any way the brief indications contained in it (the 
Avesta). In the Avesta, also, Avatcr and plants are always coupled together*^. 

The folloAving invocation to these two genii is characteristic : 

Haurvatdtem . amcshcni , speiilem . yazanuiidr . ydirydni . hushiiim , 
yazamaide . saredha . ashavana • ashahe . raiavo . yaz . . . Amercfdtem 

1 Vend. IT, 10, 11. Also Vs. XV’l, 10, wUero Armufi donotos ‘ nup.thaiHt,' ‘a dwell- 
ing-place,’ might bo referred to for comparison. 

2 Ys. XXXVIll, 1, imam-uat . zCtm . gcjiiibUh . hathm . yazomaid\ In the 
designations that follow, the ' gcmlo ’ is on another occasion specially called ' a rfnaitish.^ 

8 Grassman, Worterbttch snh voce; Spiegel, Ernniffvhc AUerthiimfikundv, vol. ii, p. 38. 

^ Comp. Darmestetor, Haurvatdt et Amcrctdl, in the Bihlioth^qv.c de Vecolc des Hau 
tea Ettidca, xxiii, 1875. 

6 Yt. XV, 18; XIX, 32. Cojnp. Yt. XlTl, 03. 01, where water and plants (apd, 

urvardoscha,) begin to increase with Zarathiishtra’s bii’lh. 



<iniMhein,8peziitem‘yaz . . , fsJutoni.vSthwa.tfaz . . . aspinacha • yavino 
yaz. . . .gaokerenem . a&rem . Mazdadhatem . yaz.^ . .> 

‘ We praise Harvatat, the Amesha Spenta ; we praise the yearly good 
dwelling, and the years, the holy masters of holiness. We praise 
Amertat, the Amesha Spenta ; we praise the fields and herds ; we 
praise the tree Oaokerna, the strong one, which Mazda created.’ 

Here Harvat&t rules over habitations, for every permanent dwelling 
place, particularly in the arid district of Eastern Iran, is dependent upon the 
presence of sufficient water. Amertat rules over the fields and herds, since he 
causes the plants to germinate, and over the tree Gaokema, which is itself the 
king of plants, and which gives immortality. 

The connection between the abstract and the material meaning is not so 
clear in the case of any other Amesha Spenta as in that of Harvatat and Amer- 
tat. Harvatat, ’ health' is therefore the master of water, for the waters are 
considered as dispensing health. 

Yayata . dunma . yayata . frd-npem yaskahe . apanashtah^ , 

mahrkahe . apanaahlah ^^ . — Y6 . vd . dpo . vaguhtBh . yazaitf . 
ahurdnieh . Ahurahe ahmdi ianvo . dravatdtem. . . J 

‘Gome, ye clouds, with your waters. to drive away sickness, to 

drive away death.’ — ‘ Whosoever offers to you, you good waters, you 
daughters of Ahura on him you bestow health of body. 

Something similar we learn of the plants. At the request of Thrita, 
Ahura Mazda causes the wholesome plants. . . .to sprout, ‘in order to dispel 
sickness and death It is especially the Haoma plant which is commended, 
as salutary : it keeps away death, and confers health of body and a long dura- 
tion of the vital power *. In conclusion, we may call attention to the White 
Haoma, the enjoyment of which confers immortality. 

In one word : water and plants bestow health and long life, happiness and 
immortality. Hence the conceptions of ‘ healtit ’ and ‘ immortality ’, which are 
exalted into personal genii. Harvatat and Amertat are their commanders, 
and form, like the latter, an inseparable couple. 

III. THE ELEMENTS AND ELEMENTARY 

Y AZAT AS. 

Wc have already recognized in Asha-vahishta an Amesha Spenta of fire, 
and in Harvatat an Amesha Spenta of water. Both these ft lnmen ts play an 
important part in the Avesta. But it is difficult to distinguish in individual 
instances, Avhether we should accept the personal or the material significa- 
tion, whether we are on the domain of religion or on that of the cuUua. 


1 Sirozah, 11, 6, 7. a Vend. XXI, 2. 8 Ye. LXVIII, 10, 11. 

^ Vend. XX, 3 [paitiAiUU^e.yaskQhe.paiHuhtaUe.piattrlKike'l. 

* [Baeehoiya, duraoaha — dravatdtem.tanvd, dartgho-jUitn.tuibtdnahe. Ye. IX, 6, 2 
4, Itf.] 



What a wide space the cultus of fire occupies amongst Zoroastrians need 
not be mentioned. I have myself discussed it in the section on ' Prayers and 
Household Customs.’ For my part I can hardly doubt that fire was conceived 
also as a yazata, but where the element alone is meant and where the yazata 
cannot be determined without difficulty ; the lack of tangible materiality of 
shape in these yazatas, the constant clinging to the mere idea by which the 
entire Avesta is distinguished, appears here more manifestly prominent than 
anywhere else. 

Fire is conceived as half personal and half material when at night it awakens 
a man from sleep and impels him to add fuel, so that it may not die out. The 
correct tendancy of fire is accompanied simultaneously by a blessing^. 

The same sort of double meaning is met with when, with the several in- 
vocations at the beginning of the Yasna-ceremony, it is said : ‘ Wo invite 
ihte, O Fire, thou son of Ahura Mazda !’ ^ Here the fire is undoubtedly intend- 
ed to represent a yazata, but at the same time the priest, os is already manifest 
from the direct manner of address, has in view the holy fire, which burns 
before him upon the altar. 

When it is said that the Fire and Vohu-mano stood up against Angra 
Manyu in order to check the injuries he was inflicting, Asha-vashishta may be 
directly meant by the Fire ® . 

Fire appears most thoroughly personified in the passage where it is named 
together with Vohu-mano and Asha-vahishta as an opponent of Dahaka : 

Yahmi * paiti • pareqdithe * spev^tascJta * mainymh • agraacha • a^tahmi* 
paUi * at * aqarete * adhdt * ashie * fragharechayat * daishte * kataras- 
chit, Spe'^td • fnainymh. • ashtem • fragharechayat • vohucJia • 
mano * ashemcha • vahinhtem * dtaremcha • Ahurahe • Mazddo* puthreyn • 
agrd-rminyu^h * a^htern * fragharechayat • akemcha • mano • aeah- 
memcha * khraridrum * azMmeha • dahakem • spityuremcha * yimo^ 
kerenf^tem, Adhdt • fraaha * hdm-rdzayaia * dtarsh • Mazddo • Ahurahe 
uiti • avatha • maghdno • a>etat * qarend • hay^erefahdne • yat • aqareiem' 
Zat • he • paskdt • fradvarat • azhish • tkrizafdo • duzhdaeno • uta • 
zakhshathrem * daomiw, 

1 Arise, thou mcister of the house ! put on thy garineiits, wash tliy hands, long 
for some wood for me, bring it unto mo, kindle the clean wood over me, with both thy 
well-washed hands.* After this address, the Fire blesses the man, who brings him dry 
wood with a righteous heart, in the following words ; * May herds of oxen follow thee, 

and of heroic sons in plenty : may thy mind develop through action, may thy soul develop 
through energy : aU the (days and) nights that thou livest, mayest thou live in the delight 
of thy soul.* Vend. XVIII, 19, 27 ; Ys. LXII. — Tr. note,] 

9 Nivaedhayemvhanhdrayemvdthrd* Ahurahe* Mazddo puthra, Ys. I, 12; II, 12 
III, 14 ? IV, 17. 

Vi ^ 

8 [Yia*titarat'<tgro*ma%nyuGh‘datUm'aehahf*va(fhauhh'antarc*pair%-avdteni*vohucha*mano 
dtareheha,] Yt. XIII, 77. 
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Inja • aval * haii^,daesayaguha • aUirnh * Mazddo * Ahurahe • t^ezi * aeial* 
nyasrioglw • ifat • aqaretem • /ra • ihwdm * • apdtha • noit • 

apaya • uzmochaydi • sr/w • paiVi • AhuradMtdm • thrdthrdi * ashahe* 
gaeiJiamim * . 

‘ For the heavenly radiance fought the Blissful, and the Destructive 
Spirit for the imperishable. Then both of them sent forth their 
six^edicst messengers. The Blissful Spirit sent out as messengers 
Vohu-mano and Asha-vahLshta, and Fire, the son of Ahura Mazda. 
But the Evil Spirit sent forth as messengers Akem-mano, and Aeshma 
with bloody lances, and Azi Dahaka, and Spityura who sawed to pieces 
Yima, Then flameid up the Fire of Ahura Mazda, thinking, *'! will 
seize for myself the heavenly splendour,” but behind him ran the 
three-headed evil dragon striving for his destruction. 
llo ihtrt ! Ui me see tJiou Fire of Ahura Mazda ; if thou withholdest it from 
me, then will I not let thee shine in future upon the earth, which Mazda 
created for the 2)rotection of pious men." 

Now the Fire lets the heavenly radiance slip from his hands. Dahaka 
takes possession of it, but the Fire compels the Demon to surrender again the 
heavenly splendour, which is secured in the sea Vouru-Kasha. 

Here Fire is introduced as thinking, speaking and acting : it is a personal 
%iazata. But in most cases Ave have to do only with the mere element itself. 
Thus, for instance, when the fire is divided into different classes. So too the 
hvareno ‘the heavenly radiance,’ is very likely an attribute of the Deity, 
but not a deity itself. On the other hand wo can fairly conceive 
Naryo-sagha as a yamta of fire. 

Naryo-sagha is the messenger of Ahura Mazda-, just as the Vedic Indians 
designate the fire-god, Agni, as the ‘ messenger ’ of gods '*. Indeed the Deity 
sends down the fire from heaven, as lightning or sun-fire, to the earth, while 
on the other hand the fire burning upon the altar carries upw^ards the prayers 
and gifts of men to God. 

Naryo-sagha together with Srausha is the companion of Mithra^. He 
bears a club, by which the flash of lightning is probably to be understood. 
In the Brahmanical hymns also the genii fighting in the brunt of the battle are 
armed wdth clubs. It is for once allowable, in the present case, to introduce 
Vedic incidents for comparison, for even the Jiame of Naryo-sagha is found 
under the almost literally similar form Naraf^amsa, as an appellative of the 
fire-god Agni. 

1 Yl. XIX, 40—48. 

2 Vend. XIX, 34: ashto'Mazddo’Almrah^ ; or perhaps a«/5(?) ‘the embodying of 
Mazda.' 

3 DatUf Rig-veda T, 44, 2 ; I, 72, 7, and frequently elsewhere. 

4 Yt. X, 52. Along with Srausha wo also find tho name of Naryo-sagha in Ys. LVll^ 3. 
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ApIm-napat forms the transition iromtha firc-yazaias to the nxiter^yazatas. 
The name signifies ‘ son of the waters f and must have originally designated the 
flame of lightning, so far as it dwells in the clouds and is bom of the clouds. 

For that reason Apain-napat is invoked with Naryo-sagha, who is how- 
ever undoubtedly a fire-yazata, but often also with tin* waters to winch he 
stands in close relation ^ . 

In the Vedie hymns also Apam-napat is mentioned. This deity was thus 
invoked by the Aiians even before Zarathushtra established his new doctrine. 
There too he is the fire of lightning dwelling in the clouds. Here the virgin 
waters foster and nourish him, until he bursts forth out of the clouds in bright- 
shining lustre. Ill quite a similar way is Apilm-napat pictured in t he Avesta: 

Berezantem * ahurtm ‘ khshathnm * khshaetem * apamnayutem ‘ aiirvai' 
aspem • yazarrutide * arshueni * zavanosthn • yd ' veremh • dadha • yo 
• 71 french.* iatasha * yo * updpo ' yazafo • sri(t-(jaos1i6tem6 • asH • 
yazemmy^. 

‘ The groat lord, the king-like, bright Apam-napat with his w ar-steeds, 
we praise, the hero who blesses invocation, who made men, who 
formed men, who, the yazata of the waters, listens most propitiously 
when he is invoked.’ 

Here w^e observe that Apam-napat, according to the Zoroastrian idea, 
participates in the work of the creation ; the formation of men is specially 
ascribed to him. This also corresponds again w^ith the Vedic conceptions of 
Apam-napat, of whom it is said : ‘The son of the waters, in the strength of 
his deity, benignly created all the creatures .3’ 

Even when it is said, 

Apam-napciosc * tdo * dpo * Bpitania ' Zarathmhtra * ayu/ie ' astamiie • 
shoithrd-bakhtdo * vibakhskaill • vdtascha • yo * darshi^h * awzh- 
ddtemclui * qareno • ashaonamcha * fravashayo^, 

‘ Apam-napat spreads the ivaters given to the fields, O son of Spitama, 
Zarathushtra 1 upon the corporeal world, and Vata {the rvind) the 
strong one,’ 

I do not consider Apam-napat to be a imter-yazata . This may only mean that 
with the flashing of lightning (Apam-napat ) and the roar of the stormy-wand 
(Vata) the fertilizing rain pours down u^ion the earth. 

If now w^e proceed to si>eak of the waters themselves, w e again stand more 
upon the ground of cultiis than upon that of religion. The importance of w^ater 
for life and culture in Eastern Iran, I have frequently enough and pointedly 
alluded to in the course of my ‘History of Civilization.’ It is therefore 

1 Ys. LXXI, 23 ; Ys. I, 5 ; 11,5, Sco, Even the epithet ‘shining ’.(A7<s/<cr^/o) charac- 
terizes ApSm-napat as a fire-yazata. 

a Yt. XIX, 52. 

9 {tig- Veda LI, 35^ 2. 


4 Yt. VIII, 31, 
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conceivable that this element stood in high veneration. But also in invoca- 
tions |i(ciQh as the followings 

Nivaedhayemi • hanharayemi • aiwyo • vagtAhibyd • ^spanUnusha • 
apam ' MazdadMianSm • visparuUmcha • urvaranam • MazdadMiandm^ 

‘ We announce it, and invite the good waters, all waters which Mazda 
created, and all the plants which Mazda created/ 
water is only meant as an element. To the dignity of a yazata it is not exalted. 

The proper rvater-yazata is Arbvi-sSra Anahita. 

The veneration of this female yazata is a special property of the Iranian 
religion, and has its history. For I believe that Ardvi-sura was originally 
the name of a large river, the Oxus. This appears very clearly in certain 
descriptions and eulogies of the Avesta : 

(Ardvlm • sHram • andhitam * yazamaide) * ya * aati • avavaiti • maa6 • 
yatJia * inspdo • imdo • dpo • ydo • zemd • paiii • frataohanti • yd • 
amavaiii • fratacliaiti • hukairydt • hacha * berezaghat • avi * zrayo • 
murukashem • yaozenti • vlspe * karano • zrayd • vourukashayd • d • 
vlspo • maidhyo * yaozaiti • yat • hlsh • avi * fraiacJuiiti • • Aish • 

avi • frazhgaraiti * ardvi • sum * anahita * • hazagrem • vairya* 

ndm • hazagrem • apaghzhdranam, • kasehit^fui ' aeshara • vairyandm • 
kaschiicha • aeahdm • apaghzhdranam • chathmlresatem * ayare- 
harandm * Itvaspdi * va/re * baremndi^. 

‘ (The Ardvi-sura Anahita we praise), which is as large as all other 
waters that flow over the earth, which powerfully streams down from 
the ilfowRi Htikarya into the sea Fora-tes/ia. All the shores are 
covered with waves, all the middle heaves up in the sea Voru-kaaha, 
when into it streams down, when into it flows, the Ardvi-sura Anahita. 
That has a thousand arms and a thousand canals; and each of these 
arms and each of these canals is as long as forty days' journey for a 
w'ell-mounted man.’ 

We have here undoubtedly the picture of a mighty river of great volume 
with many tributary streams and branches. But if we look to the original 
dwellings of the Avesta people, as they appear from the geographical indica- 
tions of the text, there is no doubt that ^ Ardvi-sura ’ can mean only the Oxus 
for which on the opposite supiMisition we would have no designation at all. 
At the same time the name Ardvi-sura Anahita does not merely designate the 
stream by itself, but also the yazata to whom the stream is dedicated, and who • 
^ules over it. Hence these words can be put into her mouth : 

Mana- • raya • qarenaghacha • pasvascha • staordcha • upairi * zdm • 
t^chare^H * maahydeha * biza^^ra • nipayemi • viapa • voM • Mazda* 
dhdta {aaha-chiihra) • mdnayen • ahe • yatha • paaUm • paau*vaatrem^ . 

s* yt. V, 3, 4 ; Ys. LXV, 3, 4, 


I ys. 1. 1?. 


9 yt. V, 89, 
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" Through luy riches and my splendour, sheep and catlle wander on the 
earth, and two-legged men. I protect for them all the good things 
which Mazda created, just as a fold shelters (or as the fleece protects) 
tho flock/ 

From the yazala of tho largest and holiest stream to the ifamia of water in 
general there is indeed only a small step. 

Ardvi-sura Anahita is one of those yazalas in tho Avesta who were most 
completely moulded into a tangible jKU*sonality. As a female yazaia, Anahita 
is also especially the guardian of the female sox. Her work in that respect is 
described in the follomng passage : 

Yd • vlspandm * arshndm • khshudrdo • i/aozhdadliditi • yd • vispanum * 
Mirishindm • zdthdi * garewdn * yaozhdadMiti • yd • vtspandm • 
hdirishtsh • liuzdmitd • dadJiditi * yd • vispandm • lidirishindm • 
dditim • raiJimm • paema * ava-baraUi^ , 

‘That governs the generation of all men (lit., purifies the seed of all 
men), that prepares tho bodies of all women for delivery, that gives 
sufficient and well-timed milk to all women/ 

To the fire and water yazafus may be added without hesitation Vayu or 
Raman, and Vata, the yazatas of the air and storm-wind. 

Like all yazatas of nature, Vayu and Viita are also thrown into tho shade 
in tho Avesta. The latter is designated ‘the strong one,' and ‘created by 
Mazda® /’ further than this wo learn nothing particular about him. Vayu 
occupies a somewhat larger space, and is called the strong and tho swift one. 
The influence of Vayu is tolerably extensive ; however one can scarcely say 
whether it stands in closer relation to his nature as tho yazata of the air or as 
that of the wind. Unmarried maidens pray to him for husbands who may 
take care of them and beget offspring by them^. His name, however, is also 
invoked in the heat of battle with hostile armies, when violent tyrants reign 
in the land, when heretics attack the purity of religion, or when a person is 
betrayed into the hands of his emnny^. 

On tho whole, Vayu may be characterized as the strong, robust, warlike 
helper in every danger. With man and horse he drives away anxious fear and 
suspense, he drives away the demons®, and hence it is said of him : — 

Vayush. * aurvo • ushdt * ydsto • derezrd • yaoJcJidhro • herezipadlho • 
perethu-mro . . , Mnakhruidlia-doithra • yatlia * • anyaoschit • 
khshathrat • khshayamnao • hamokhsliatJiro-khshayamruioS* 

‘Vayu is armed and warlike, powerful, martial, highfooted, with a 
wide chest, and a tender glance, like the others that rule over king- 
doms as sovereigns.’ 

~T yt. V, 2. 2 Vend. XIX, 13 :Ys. XLII, 3. 

8 Yt. XV, 39 ^ Yt, XV, 49~r>2. 

6 Yt. XV, 63. ^ Yt. XV, 54. 

13 
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IV. STAE-YAZATAS. 

Amongst the star-yazatas, the Sun {Hvare), the Moon (Maojiha), and the 
* Beginningless Stars’ {Anaghra Raochao), deserve to be first considered. 
The rain-star Tishtrya is also worthy of mention, and in remote relation to 
them stiind also the Fravashis, the manes or spirits of the defunct, so far at 
least as they were apparently considered to bo stars. 

I can and indeed must exx)re8S myself only briefly upon this subject, since 
1 have had occasion to discuss it in my ^ History of Civilization, ’ in the section 
upon ‘ The World.^ 

The Sun, as the bearer of light, is the chief opponent of the demons. He 
is the eye of heaven, the eye of Ahura Mazda, The Yazata of the Sun is represent- 
ed as driving in a bright shining chariot which is drawn by celestial horses. 

The Moon is the lamp of the night. To her is ascribed a mysterious in- 
fluence upon the growth of plants. Deserving of attention is her constant 
epithet gaochithra, ‘containing the seed of cattle,’ by which is perhaps indi- 
cated her influence upon the increase of herds. 

By the name Beginningless Lights are probably meant the stars. 
Amongst them Tishtrya is the principal one. He is Sirius in the constellation 
of Canis Major. The veneration in which he is held is connected with the 
fact that he first rises in midsummer, and that the longer he remains in the 
heavens the sooner the heat Avill diminish and the autumnal rain appear instead 
of sultry weather and barrenness. 

Thus Tishtrya becomes the dispenser of rain. It is he who opens the 
heavenly fountains, and thereby increases the waters in springs and rivulets, 
in rivers and in seas. His opponent is the demon of heat, Apausha, whom ho 
conquers after a desperate combat. The helper of Tishtrya in the work of 
distributing the waters over the earth is the star Satavaesa, which I believe to 
be Vega in the constellation of Lyra. 

With the Fravashis, the manes, we are again concerned more w'itli the 
cidlus, I have devoted a special chapter to the callus of the manes. They are 
helpers in every necessity and danger. They protect habitations, supiilythem 
with water, and cause them to attain prosperity. They are helpers in war, 
and assist in the maintenance and preservation of the world’s system and its 
laws. That they are regarded as stars is apparent from the description of them 
03 wandering through the heiglit of the firmament with a celestial escort. 

V. ABSTRACT IDEAS AS NAMES OP SPIRITUAL BEINGS. 

The Avesta religion differs essentially from the religion of kindred nations', 
more particularly in the fact that in it the sensible and the material appear to 
fall into the background when opposed to the pmely spiritual, ethical, and 
ideal. The names of the six Amesha Spenta, the highest spiritual essences of 
the entire system, are indeed all abstract ideas, and are, moreover, still employ- 
ed as such in the sacred writings. 
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Thus' it cannot surprise us, if in addition a whole series of abstract ideas 
and ethical conceptions are formed into holy names, into more or less personal 
angels. 

I shall not hero discuss tho fact that in the prayers and invocations of the 
Avesta are also named tho DaeMi, the Holy Doctrine, The Law, or Mathra 
Spenta, tho Holy Word, or Sauka probably ‘ the Blessing.’ They were exactly 
things which appeared in themselves worthy of veneration and at the same time 
desirable. If, therefore, any one in praying invokes them, or rather desires 
their coming, it is nob thereby implied that they arc real yazatas., Indeed it 
is difficult to chaw tho necessary distinction. 

Such an abstract idea is Arsiitat or Abshti, who is invoked together with 
Rashnc'^. Both these yazatas, as the etymological connection of their names 
of itself indicates, appear to be essentially cognate. 

Rashnu, however, is undoubtedly the genius of justice. Ho is called 
asTuivan ‘the holy, ’ razjshto ‘the just,’ midUshta ‘the knowing,’ vichdistare 
‘the discerning,’ he who also perceives what is remote, durac-darshterna the 
far-sceing2.’ In short he is the yazata before whoso penetrating eye nothing 
lies hidden. It may therefore be easily understood that ho is a particular 
enemy of thieves, and above all of wicked men, whoso deeds shun the light of 
day.». It is likewise clear why Rashnu appears amongst tho Judges of the 
Dead. It is ho who weighs the good and the bad deeds of each soul against 
each other, and who always passes sentence according to the result. 

We will hardly err, therefore, in looking uponArshtat simply as ‘ Justice ’ 
personified. 

The number of tho abstract ideas in which, according to the doctrine of 
the Avesta, a certain sanctity is involved, and which therefore occur in invo- 
cations along witli active and pei-soiial tpiM, is rather considerable. Many of 
them are not (piito clear. Amongst the doubtful ideas I reckon Upabatat 
perhaps ‘ Victory,’ next Damoisu Upamana, about which I can say almost 
nothing for certain, then Afbitt ‘ Benediction ’ of pious men, possessing divine 
strength and efficacy, and lastly Rasastat, probably again something similar 

to Justice, and others. 

Vebthbaqiina, Skausha and Ashi-vauhvi are of a more definite 


character. , rpv 

Vcrcthraglma is without doubt ‘ Victory ’ or ‘ I ho yazata of victory. This 
is quite evident from his being chiefly invoked in battle : . 

Kva * asli ' verethraghnaJm • Ahvrad}Htahe * ndma * azbatitsh. . kva 
upasmtkhlkva • nmitishL...Yat * spldlm • Imujas^nte ‘ rashtem • 


1 Ys. I, 7 ! 11. 

2 Yfc. XII. 7. 

8 Yt. XII, 7, 8. 


7 

Vichdistare from the root viehit ; parakavtstema. 
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rmrryv • kataraschlt • vitihlitoi/hd • ahmya • ndit • mnyaorite • jataoyho 

akmyj, • * janyaonte yatard ' poiirvo • frayazaite • amo * 

hiUashlo • huraodhd • vcrethraghno * Aliuradhrito * alTiro • verethra 

‘ When occurs the invocation of the name of Vertliraghna ? When his 
praise ? When his (conjuration) hearing ? When armies dash 
against each other, drawn up in battle array, then to one of the two, 

not conquered, not smitten who first invokes the well-created, 

well-formed Strength, Verthraghna, whom Ahura created : to his lot 
tlic victory falls.’ 

It is he, w ho " commands amongst the lines of battle arrayed for the fight ’2. 
It is he, who ‘ crushes the battalions, who sei)arates and smites them, who 
shakes them violently’^. 

He ties behind them the liajuls of the broakem of covenants, he blinds 
their power (}f vision, ho d(3afens their eai*s, and unnerves their feet, so that they 
cannot offer any resistance^ . 

It is remarkable that Verthraghna is also pictured ‘ in the form of a rich 
man who carries a sword with a golden hilt, a jewelled, an embellished and a 
richly ornamented ono^. 

Pinalty, wo must notice that ho is identified with Vuta, the boisterous 
Btorm-?^cato.® This <;arries us back to Indra, the Vritrahan of the Rig-vcda> 
the god who fights in storm and thunder against the demons. Evidently 
Vorothraghna may be traced to such a natural deity of the Indo- Iranian epoch, 
with this difference that that god was transformed after the Zoroastrian manner 
of thinking. His functions as a nature-god were lost sight of. Verthraghna 
is, according to the Mazdayasndn belief, no longer the fighter in the thunder- 
storm, but in general the genius of victory, and the pious arc indebted to his 
help, if they overpower the unbelieving in battle. 

A most characteristic figure in the Avesta religion is Srausha. He too 
exemplifies clearly the ethico-philosophical spirit which predominates in the 
Zarathushtrian system. Srausha means ' obedience,’ and especially obedience 
towards the Holy Word and its Commandments. Hence Srausha is the 
principal opponent of the demons, who endeavour to lead man to violate those 
commandments and to neglect his religious duties. 

1 Yt. XIV, 42-43. 

2 [Fo* virazaiti • antarc • rdshla • rasmana.} Yt. XIV, 47. 

3 [ Yd • rasmano * achir^day^iti • yd * ranmano • kerentayeui • yn , * qw^hayiditi . yd * 

fa8man6*yaozay^iiu'\ Yt. XIV, 02. 

4 Yt. XIV, 7—25. 

5 ^V^rtthtaghhid * virah^ • kehrpa • ra^valo • barat' karctem' zaranyo^sctorcin^frapikh" 
Bihtenf viapo^paf^sagkem]» Yt XIV, 27. 

9 YtXIV, 1,2. 
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Ahura Mazda has created Srausha as the opponent of Aeahma, the demon 
of ‘violent wrath ’i. Whoever follows the Zoroastrian Law must suppress 
the passion of anger. Srausha is, besides, the adversary of BushySisUi, the 
evil spirit of ‘indolence,' who, in the morning, entices man to give himself up 
to sleep. 3 ‘ Obedience ’ to the Law requires us to wake early and to set about 

our daily business ; for even in the morning a series of ritual and religious 
duties await the Worshipper of Mazda. Similarly Srausha fights against the 
demons of ‘ drunkenness for the doctrine of Zarathushtra demands a frugal, 
prudent life. 

If the name of Srausha means obedience to the Holy Law, it is very easy 
to explain why the introduction of certain ritual precepts is ascribed to him. 
It is he, who first of all recited the sacred hymns, who first tied together 
the Baresma, the consecrated sacrificial branches, in honour of Ahura Mazda, 
the Amesha Spenta, and Mithra ; but ho is also expressly styled the Teacher 
of the Law*^. It is likewise intelligible why the holy prayers are the weapons 
with which he conquers the demons®. 

In other respects also the power of Srausha is naturally explained from 
that single point of view. Srausha pities the poor and the needy, since the Law 
coramandeth charity towards the mombei*s of the same faith. He guards, like 
Mithra, the sanctity of covenants, as these are particularly sacred to the 
Zoroastrian. He takes part also in battles, for the Zoroastrian Law desires 
from its adherents an unswerving adhesion to its doctrine He is lastly 
called tanu-midhra^ , ‘ he whoso body is the Holy Word,’ because in him obe- 
dience towards the precepts of that Word and their fulfilment appear to be 
embodied. 

Thus wo have succeeded in deriving from one fundamental idea, which can 
be recognized in the very moaning of the name, all the powers of Srausha and 
all the notions which cluster round that yazata in tho Avesta. Something 
similar is, perhaps, also possible with regard to the female yazata Asm, or, 

more fully, Ashi-vaohvi. 

Ashi is ‘ Piety ’ in tho broad sense which tho Mazdayasnan give to that 
idea — ‘the moral order.' Hcncc she is called, in an allegorical maimer, tho 
daughter of Ahura and of Spent a Armati; the Humble Devotion, and tho 
sister of Srausha, Bashnu, Mithra, and of the Mazdaycasnan Religion^. She 

1 Yt. XI, 15 (Comp, also Ys. LVII, 10), aoshinah^' hamaestarem. 

2 V«id.XVIII,16. 

8 Vend. XIX, 41 [Sraoahd • ashyd • kundem • bangem • vtbangem • ava-janyat.] 

4 Ys. LVII, 8, 2 and 24 k[Yd {sraoshd) da^nd-diad^dagnayad, Y6* paoiryd* gathdo . 
Jraardvayat' mat-dzaiiatiah • mat-paiti-frasdo], 

6 Ys. LVII, 22. « Ys. LVII, 10 ; Yt. XI, 14 ; Ys. LVII, 12. 

7 Vd. XVIII, 14. 

8 Yt. XVII, 16; XVII, 2 [{dughdharem- Ahurak-r Mazdao), (16) Pita • ti? • i/d* A Auro , 
Mazddo* . . . mdta • dnnaitiah • spenta • brdta • te * yd • sraoahd • aahyo • ra^hnutikicha, 
fniihraacka • • • qaffha^daena^mazdayaaniBh.,'] 
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is most closely and intimately coupled with all the virtues which mark the 
Zoroastrian. 

As the protectress of the moral order, Ashi bestows the human intellect, 
by which wo must probably understand the faculty of distinguishing between 
good and eviP. She is, further, the defender of matrimony. She abhors 
courtesans and adulteresses, Avho violate this institute of the moral order. 
She hates those who keep a maiden by force from marriage, and thus withhold 
her from her destination. 2 In general aim displays her activity chiefly in the 
house, probably because the entire moral order rests upon the narrow circle of 
the family. She is therefore invited into one's own house : 

Ashi • srira “ drimi-dalfe • mu • avi * asnianem * frashdsa * vnd * avi • 
zdm * niuTvaese * itlia • me * turn • hCimcIharajulhu * aniare * aredhem * 
nmdnahe • srlrahe • hhshathrd-kereiahe^ . 

‘ Beautiful Ashi, created by the Creator, go not up into heaven, nor 
down to the earth ; come thou to me into the interior of my house, 
of the fine, lordly one.’ 

The blessings which x4shi bestows are very multifarious. She confers 
power and riches, gold and silver, garments and shining rings, and to maidens 
she grants the beauty with which they please their husbands'*. She was in 
close friendship with Zarathushtra as the founder of piety, but now too she 
presents heraelf to him who invokes her to unite herself with him*^. 

By way of ai>pendix we shall discuss in this section a genius that occupies 
a separate position and cannot be included in any of the groups treated of 
hitherto. It is Geqsh — uiivan, ‘ the Soul of the Bull,’ also called Druvaspa. 

We have under the name Geush-urvan undoubtedly an embodiment or 
concentration of the welfare and prosperity of herds. She is their representa- 
tive, who has to defend their interest. 

Just as in the oldest periods of Zoroastrian civilization the occupations of 
agriculture and cattle-breeding played a very important part, so is it easy to 
understand why Geush-urvan occurs already in the Gfitluis. Here a song® is 
found, in which the ‘ Soul of the BuU ’ complains before the Deity of all the 
oppressions and dangers which are inflicted upon her by onemit^s, evidently the 
plundering nomads. Ahura x^rcdicts to her the future mission of Zarathushtra, 
who will indeed not merely be tlie founder of a new religion, but who will also 
confer upon men at the same time the blessings of civilization, imposing ui)on 
them as a duty a settled life, the cultivation of the field, and the careful 
rearing of cattle. 

1 Yt. XVII, 2 (Ya-(aM) fraaha' khrathwa- JrathanjaynHi • uta • afinemdchrat^m* 
avaharaiti.] 

2 Yt. XVII, .57—59. 3 Yt. XVII, 60. 

4 Yt. XVn, 6. « Yt. XVII. 1, 21 ; Yt. XIII, 107. 

6 Ys; XXIX. 
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So also in the later Aveata, Druvaspa is the protectress of herds, though 
we do not learn any particulars regarding her. Her work is described in a 
general way at the beginning of tho Yasht dedicated to her, where it is said : 

Druvrispem • yazamaide. * druvo-pasvdm • druvd-slaordm • druvo-urm* 
ihdm. druvo-aperemiyukam * pouruspaktv&htim • durdt-pathana • 
qdthravana * daregho^hakhedrayana * yiikhta-aspdm • mrelo-rathdrn* 
qanat-chakhrdm • fshcbonlm * marezdm * amavaitim • Jiuraodhdm • 
qdsaokdm • bacshazydm * druvo-sldiilm • druvd-vareldm • avdghq • 
nardm * ashaondm^. 

‘ Druvjispa wo iiraiso, who keeps small caltlo and largo cattle, friends 
and children in vigour ; who grants ample protection, appearing from afar, 
dispensing good-luck, long-continuing friendship ; who yokes her steeds, 
makes her chariot roll, the wheels to rattle, granting nourishment, purifying, 
strong, woU-shapod ; who grants good profits ; who renders powerful support ; 
who possesses rich treasures for tho assistance of the pious people.* 

VI. MITHRA. 

Mithra is no doubt one of the most interesting genii of tho Zoroastrians. 
In him are combined, as in no other figure of the Avesta religion, old and new, 
Ariaii and especially Iranian, symbolical parts of nature, and ethical constitu- 
ents. Bub Mithra is also at the same time a manifest instance of the 
manner in which, in the Avesta, the deities originating from a pre-Zoroasbrian 
epoch are usually conceived and transformed according to the now spirit. 
Hence it would appear proper to devote a particular section to Mithra, 

The great number of hymns Avhich are united in the Mithra- Yasht, may of 
themselves prove tho important place which the veneration of Mithra held in 
the nation. He was i^crhaps one of the most popular yazatas ; and just for 
that reason, I believe, ho had in tho system itself to rank after the purely ethi- 
cal genii and abstract ideas, as for oxamxdc tho Ainesha Spenta. 

Mithra has his physical and his moral sides. The latter is founded on the 
former, and proceeds from it. The two should bo strictly distinguished. 

Physically, Mithra is tho yazaH of the rising sun, or, more accurately, 
probably the yazafa of the light radiating from tlie sun. 

Mithrem • yazamaide . ,y6 * paoiryo • mainyavd • yazato • Uiro • hardm 

• dsivaoiti * paurva-naemdt • amesJiuhe ' hu • yat • aurvaUaspahe * yo 

• paoiryo • zaranyo-pisd • srirdo • bartshnava • gerewnditi • adhdt . 
vtspem • ddidhditi * airyd-sluiyariem • sevmhtd^, 

^ Wo praise Mithra, who, as the first heavenly yazaUi, rises above the 
Hara, before tho immortal sun, tho swift-horse ; who first, gold- 
modelled, surrounds tho beautiful mountain-summits and then locks 
over the entire land of the Ariaas, the helpful.’ 


1 Yt. IX, 1, 2. 

2 Yt. X, 13 ; comp, also Yt. X, 95, 
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The description of sunrise, which forms the basis of these lines, may bo 
Svill clearly perceived. On the Hara barzati, the mountain over which the sun 
rises, Ahura Mazda has erected for Mithra a dwelling. Yonder thei’o is neither 
night nor darkness, neither cold nor heat, neither sickness nor grief, and no 
fog ascends from the mountaiiii . 

As the yazafa of sun and light, Mithra is called vourugaoyaoiti * the lord 
over wide fields®.’ He is also named daghu-paiti ‘ the prince of the countries®.’ 
For the sun is tho king of the heavens, and ho looks at the same time over all 
the dominions of the earth. 

The light is the symbol of truth. Hence the sun is called tho eye of Ahura, 
because with it ho surveys the whole world and perceives everything right and 
wrong. When once such ideas exist, it cannot surprise us that also Mithra, 
the yazala of the sun-light, should himself become a guardian of truth and 
i ustico. If we look more closely into the entire character of the Avesta religion, 
we shall find it intelligible that this ethical part of the nature of Mithra occupies 
a far wider space than his physical importance. 

Mithra is the guardian of truth, the yazata of oaths and promises. As 
such Mithra is adhaoyamna ‘ tho infallible,’ and ‘the undeceived onc'^. ’ In an 
allegorical manner this is expressly indicated by the Avesta, when it saj^s : 
‘ he has a thousand oars QiazayrS-gaosliem^) and ten thousand eyes (bmvare- 
cliashmrincm) He neither rests nor sleeps, he hears and sees everything that 
happens^. His scouts arc posted on high watch-towers and announce to him 
what passes on the earth. 8 

As is usually the case with the dcivies of tho sun in the Arian religion, so 
also in the Avesta is Mithra described as a warlike courageous youth who 
drives in a chariot through the spaces of tho heavens : 

Ahmya • vdshe * vazdonte * chaihvfdro • aurvaT^^to • spoeiita • hama 
gaondogho • 7minym}i-qamt1ui • anaoshdoghd^ , 

‘ Four horses draw his chariot, white ones, of the same colour, which eat 
the heavenly food, (and are) immortal.’ 

1 Yt. X, 60. 2 Yt. X, l, 7, 10, 12, &c. 

3 Yt. X, 78 \mWir6.ra‘;v6.daghu paiti8h ; Yt. X, 145, mithreTn ,vhpanam.daqyutmm 
day hU’paiti m .yazamaide]^ 

4 Yt. X, 24 and often. 

6 Yt. X, 1, 7, 10, 12, &c. ; Ys. I, 3 ; IT, 3. 

« Yt. X, 1, 7, 10, 12, &c. ; Ys. I, 3 ; If, 3. 

^ Yt. X, 102, 103 [mithrem.aqajnemjaghdurvdo'ghern . . .yo (mithro) anavaljhahdemnd. 
za'inagha,nipdUi. Mazddo,ddmdwy6*anava'^habdemn6 ,zaena*gha •mshhaurvaiti ’Mazddo, 
ddmdn.l 

8 Yt. X, 45, 46. It should also bo remarked that Mithra in the Yasna and the 
Vendidad simply means ‘ covenant, promise.’ » Yt. X, 125. 
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In this chariot Mithra drives into the battle, in order to support his ad- 
herents and to annihilate the ^ betra 5 ^ers of Mithra ’ (miilird-druj), by whom we 
must probably understand the enemies of the Zoroastrians in general ; 

Aat • yat • mithrS • fravazaiti * avi • hoenaydo • khramshyeiiisli * avi • 
lifim -yania • raurnaoyd • anfurr^ • flayhapflperetdne . afhra • nardm • 
mithro-drujam • apdsh • gavd • darezayeifi • pairi * daema • vdrayeiti * 
apa • gaosha • qaoshayeiti^ , 

* When Mithra thither drivers against the terrible hostile armies, against 
those thus gathered together for fight, in the battle of the countries 
then he binds the arms of the betrayers of Mithra to their backs, then 
he blinds their sight, and deafens their ears.’ 

This idea being amplified, Mithra becomes in general a yazata of war : 

Vazrem • zastaya “ drazhemno * sataf^htdnem * satdddrem * fravaeghem , 
vir6~nydo7ichc7n • zarokh • ayagho * frahikhtem • mnavatd • zaranyeJie 
• amavastemem • zaendm • vejreihravaslemem * zaemm'^, 

‘ He bears a club in his hand, with a liundred knobs, and a hundred 
edges, that sweeps downwards, crushing men, east out of yellow brass, 
out of solid, gold-coloured (brass), which is the most powerful and 
most victorious of weapons.’ 

With his club he slays his opponents, the men and horses together^. He 
is, therefore, invoked by warriors both for strength for their teams and health 
for their bodies^. 


VII. DEMONOLOGY. 

The question how evil, sin and guilt, grief and misfoitune, come into this 
world has engaged Philosophy in all ages. For Zoroastrianism it was parti- 
cularly important, since that, system docs not attribute to the divine beings any 
of the human passions and faults, but only rocoguizos in them pure, holy, 
absolutely good existences. 

The Zoroastrian doctrine has accordingly solved that qiusstion by tnaiu 
taining from the beginning a dualism of force's, one good aiul beneficent, and 
another evil and destructive. The former is essentially represented by Spento 
Manyxt ; the latter by his opponent Anoka Manytt. As Ahura has a group of 
archangels and angels near Him, who support Him in His w ork, so is Angra 
Manyu surrounded by a body of evil spirits and demons. 


I yt. X, 48. 


yt. X, 96, 3 yt. X, 101. 4 Yt. X, 94. 

14 
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On account of this opposition of good and evil, Zoroastrianism has been 
often called a dualistic religion ; but the title cannot be considered correxst' . 
It is true the evil power co-exists from the beginning with the good one, 
but as I have explained more distinctly in tlie chapter on the ‘ Eschatology ’ 
of the Avesta®, it will be overthrown in the great decisive combat at the end 
of the world, and will be annihilated. 

The highest amongst tlie evil spirits, the prince of the demons, is Angra 
Man3m ‘ the evil pernicious spirit.’ That he existed along with Ahura Mazda 
(or Spento Manyu ‘the blissful spirit ’) from the beginning, is expressed clearly 
enough in the Gat has. The former rules over evil, and the evil-minded ones 
collect around him ; the latter is the Father and Creator of evorjihing good. 
He is worshipped and followed by the pious and faithful. 

At • td • mainyd • paoimiye * yd * yemd * gafnd * asravdtem * 

3Ianahichd • vachahichd * ahkyaoihindi • M • vahyd • aJcemchdi • 

Aoschd • huddoyho * eroAi • lushydtd * noit • duzMdoghd * 

At • ckd • hyai ' td * Mm • mainyii * jasoetem * paourvlm * dazde. 
OaemcJtd * ajyditimchd * yathdchd * aghat * apemem • aghn&h. 

Achi^htd • drcgvatdm • at *ashaone “ valmhtem * 

‘ The two spirits who first of all existed, the twins jjroclaimed to me of 
themselves. 

The good and the bad in thoughts, words, and works, 

^ And of those Iavo the intelligent stdected the right ono, but fools did not 
so. 

When the two spirits came first together, in order to create 
Life and death, and (to order) how the Avorld should be at the end. 

Then the most evil one appeared on the side of the impious, but the beat 
spirit appeared on that of the pious.’ 

1 [C£. Haug, Essays, p. 30S : ‘ The opinion, so generally entertained now, that 

Zarathiiahtrn preached a Dualism, that is to say, the idea of two original independent 
spirits, one good and the other bad, utterly distinct from each other, and one counteracting 
the creation of the otlior, is owdng to a confusion of his philosopl^y with his theology. 
Having arrived at the grand idea of the unity and indivisibility of the Supromo Being, 
he undertook to solve the great problem which has engaged the attention of so many wise 
men of antiquity, and even of modern times, viz., how are the imperfections discoverable 
in the world, the various kinds of evils, wickedness and baseness, compatible with the 
goodness, holiness, and justice of God ? This great thinker of remote antiquity solved 
this difficult question philosophically by the supposition of two primeval causes, wdiich, 
though different, were united, and produced the world of material things, as well as that 
of the spirit; which doctrine may best bo learned from Ys. XXX {mde pp. 149-151).’ 

Cf. also West Pahlavi Texts, Part II, Introduction, p. xxiv ; ‘The reader wdll search 
in vain for any confirmation of the foreign notion that Mazda-worship is decidedly more 
dualistic than Christianity is usually shown to bo by orthodox writers, or for any allusion 
to the descent of the good and evil spirits from a personification of boundless time, as 
asserted by strangers to the faith. No attempt is made to account for the origin of either 
spirit, but the temporary character of the power of the evil one, and of the pimislunent 
in hell, is distinctly asserted.* Translator's note,"] 

> Vide § IV, p. 183. 8 Ys. XXX, 3, 4. 
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it is likewise clear that the doctrine respecting the powers co-existing from 
the beginning and standing diametrically opposed to one another, is expressed 
in the following passage : — 

At • fravakhahyd • agMmh "nminyu *paouriiye* 

Yaydo • spanydo * uitl • mraml • yem * agrenf 
N6%t * nd • manno * n6it • se/iighd • noit * khratavo * 

Na^d • mrana • n6i7 • ukhdhd * • Hlikyaothanit • 

Noit • daend * nd<7 * urvdno • hachaivi^tl^ . 

‘ Announce will I the two spirits at the beginning of the world : 

Of them spake the blissful also unto the destructive : 

“ Neither our thoughts, nor our commands, nor our intelligence, 

Nor our belief, nor our speeches, nor our deeds, 

Nor our doctrines, nor our souls correspond.” ’ 

In all things Angra Manyu is the counterpart of Ahura Mazda (or Spento 
Manyu). The latter brings forth only what is good, the former only Avhat is 
evil ; the one creates life, the other death. Hence Angra Manyu is designated 
by the constant appellation * he who is entire death.' 

Whoever causes goodness injures at the same time the evil spirit. No 
wonder then if Zarathushtra, who brought to men tho true faith and tho right 
piety, is regarded as the special opponent of Angra Manyu. With his birth 
the latter bursts out into tho following cry of complaint and of rage : 

Zdt6 * be * y6 * ashava • Zardthmhtro * nmdnuhe • Pouni&haspahe • 
kava • he "aoshd • vi'^ddTua • hdu • daevandm * snatko *hdu • daevandnf 
pailydro * kdn • druklinh-vldruklmh. • nydonchd • daevaydzd 

‘ Born, ala^ ! is the holy Zarathushtra in tho house of Porushaspa. 
How^ can we contrive his destruction ? He is a blo^v against the 
T){iems, he withstands the Daevas, he is an opponent of the Drujas ; 
tho worshippers of the demons shall fall down headlong !’ 

As Ahura Mazda is surrounded by the Anicsha Speiita and Yazatas, the 
great majority of the beneficent spirits, so is Angra Manyu by the demons. 
The kingdom of the former is the light, the kingdom of the latter is the night 
and darkness. 

The demons are designated by the names of Dauva and Druj. The 
former are male, tho latter are female devils. Of the great body of the evil 
spirits, some appear more conspicuous, others less. On the whole, it may 
perhaps be said that in the Avesta the kingdom of evil is not quite so exactly 
and fully described as that of the celestial spirits. 

1 Ys. XLV, 2 ; here the evil spirit is designated by the word agrem, 

2 Fahlavi,, pdr-marg* ® Vd. XIX, 46, 
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It will therefore be necessary to say only a few words on this head. To 
the Amesha Spenta correspond a group of six demons, who in every respect, 
often even in very name, are opposed to the former, in the same way ae their 
chief and prince himself is opposed to Ahura Mazda. They form the imme- 
diate associates, to some extent, the court of Angra Manyu. Against Vohii- 
mano there stands Akomano. ‘ the evil mind against Asha-vahishta, Andea 
or Indra, evidently an old nat ure-god, the Vedic liidra, who in the new religion 
was banished to the company of (.levils. The adversary of Khshathra-varya 
is Saru, perhaps, 'the tyrant;’ its an enemy of Spenta Armati, Naoghatya 
is named, again a deity of nature of the pre-Zarathushtrian ei)och. However, 
Taromati is also found, who is the type of ‘ arrogance.’ To Harvatat and 
Amertafc correspond Taro and Zarlja, possibly 'hunger ’ and 'thirst'.’ 

Among the rest of the Daevas, Aeshma, the demon of ‘sudden anger,’ 
should be particularly named. His destructive agency is indicated by the 
very epithet khrvi-dru,^ ' with a bloody Aveapon ’. It is he who hurries men 
into rash and bloody deeds. 

Along with him must be named Asto-vidhotit, ‘ the crusher of the body.’ 
He appears to be the demon who causes sudden and unforeseen death, availing 
himself for that purpose of the holy element of water and also of that of fire^. 
Apaosha is the enemy of Tishtrya. He keeps back the rain and burns up, by 
the aridity and heat of summer, the vegetation of the earth. But he is defeated 
by Tishtrya after a hot combat, and now the refreshing and fertilizing 
rains pour down. Lastly, we may here notice BushyIsta, who seduces men 
in the morning to give themselves ux) to indolent sleep. His opponent 
is principally the vigorous fcirausha and his faithful herald the domestic 
cock. 

When we have briefly mentioned the Parikas and the Jahis, about whom 
1 have had occasion to express myself frequently in my ‘ History of Civiliza- 
tion^,’ there remains only the terrible Drtjj Nasush. She is the demon of 
decomposition. Immediately after death has taken place, she rushes in and 
takes possession of the body, which is thereby putrefled. Everything dead 
belongs to her and falls into her power, and whosoever therefore comes into 
contact with the dead has to submit to the ceremony of purification as 
prescribed by the Law. 

It is hardly necessary for me to refer, in concluding this Introduction, to 
Spiegel’s ' Eraniache Alterthumskunde/ in which the same subject has been 
treated. The section on the ‘ Religion of the Old Iranians ’ is a rich mine of 
iaformation concerning that subject. That my exposition nevertheless 


1 Oomi>. Vd. X, 9. 

9 Vd. V. 8 


a Yt. XIX, 95 ; Vd. X, 23. 
* Vide § 16. 
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essentially differs from that of Spiegel, is owing to the special object which 
1 had in view. It has not boon my main xiurpose to treat the matter exhaus- 
tively ; my chief aim was rather to render the characteristic elements of the 
Avesta religion conspicuous. I wished to show how it occupies an indepen- 
dent and highly important position, through its entire tenor and through 
the process of intuition which manifests itself in it. I wished chieHy to 
prove how the purely ethical element preponderates, while everything 
besides, especially tlie activity of the world of divine beings in the pheno- 
mena of nature, falls into the background. 

Finally, may 1 hope that I have succeeded in sketching a edear and 
correct picture of the faith which Zarathushtra created thousands of years 
ago, and which is still professed up to this day by tlie Parsecs of India and 
Persia ! 



lid 

THE ETHNOGRAPHY 

OF THE 

AVESTA PEOPLE i 


CHAPTER I. 

§ 1. THE ARIANS AND THEIR EXTENSION. 

The Avesta people, we find thorn in the Sacred Texts, are pre-eminently 
a religious corporation. It is their attachment to the Mazdayasiiian faith, 
or their hostile attitude towards it, which is the true criterion according to 
which all men are classified. To the priests, who composed these texts and 
whose ideas we may consider them to represent, the above was indeed the 
principal and cardinal question. He who did not accept the doctrine pro- 
claimed by them, stood opposed to them as an enemy, as much perhaps as the 
members of foreign tribes with whom no relations were maintained. With the 
Iranians it was not the case, as it was with the Indians, that the whole nation 
adhered to o?ie belief and one religion, j)rayed to the same deities, and offered 
sacrifice at the same altars. Nay more, the Iranian people were split up by 
the Zoroastrian Reform into two factions, which fought against each other 
wdth the greater enthuLiasm, the closer had been the ties which had previously 
united them. 

But whilst religion and religious unity appear in the foreground, the 
element of nationality is b^^ no means insignificant. The Iranians did not 
regard themselves merely as members of the Mazdayasnan Community, who 
revered their God-sent j^rophet in Zarathushtra, and their highest God and 
Master in Ahura Mazda ; but they also felt that they belonged to one tribe and 
o?ie nation, they recognized r-lio ties of blood derived from thoir ancestors, 
their common descent, language and customs, and they called themselves 
accordingly by one common name, tliat of ‘ Arian.’ This name probably 
indicates the nation as that com{)osed of the Noble, the True, and the Pious, 
for they believed every virtue and eveiy desirable and praiseworthy quality 
to be the peculiar heritage of their own tribe, whilst they undervalued the 
character of foreign j)eoi)Ies iu the same proportion as they exalted their own®. 
If, in accordance with another vie^v, ‘ Arian,’ like the German ' dcutsch," de- 
noted simply ‘ the man of one’s own tribe,’ the meaning of the name would in 

1 Translated by Dastur Dr. D. D. P. Haiijana from the (lerman of Dr. Geiger 

bk. i, ch. 3, 23. 

2 Aifya^^O. P. ainja from root at. The original signification is still often found 
in Skr. arya, ‘true, devoted, and friendly to the gods* (Grassmann, W^rterhuchf a. v.), 
as well as in the counterpart to airya : N. P. an^r, ‘ prava indoles * ( VuUors, Lexicon, 
a. V.). I must mention however that to the Av. anairya I give the meaning * non-Arian * 
in all paseages (also Vendidad 1, 18). 
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that cage be essentially weakened^. Hence I adhere to the first explanation, 
which seems to correspond thoroughly with the spirit of the age and the self- 
conscious and exclusive character of the Iranians as also of the Yedie Indians. 

As tho legendary hero Jdmdspa beholds the army of the enemy advancing 
to battle, he implores the female-yazaia Anuhitato bestow victory upon him as 
upon all tJie other Ariam"^, A man of the name of Erklisha ' the ik^ar ’ is 
called tho best archer among Oie Arians. 

* Thee Tishtrya we praise, the bright, radiant one. who goest as swiftlj' 
along the sea Vorn-kasha as the arrow obeying the will of Heaven, 
which Erkhsha has discharged, who shootest swift arrow's, who 
shootest the sw'iftcst arrows amongst the Arians^.* 

Tho territories inhabited by the tribes of the Avesta people are spoken 
of as ‘ Iho Ari«an Lands ’ or as the ‘ HomesteafI of tho Arians^/ The conseioua- 
ness of unity of race and of equality of blood diK])lays itself most clearly in the 
statement that from Gajja-marian, tho first man according to Ininian belief 
(in the Shnh-ndmeh of Firdusi he is the first of the legendary kings under the 
name of Gayomard), Ahiira Mazda created ‘the race of all Arian regions, the 
seed of all Arian lands®.’ Tho Avesta itself, as we kriow, mentions Aryana- 
vaeja (in which name that of the i>eople is included) as the original scat and 
primitive home of the Iranians. With this name corresponds Strabo’s 
‘ Ariana,’ which embraces the Eastern provinces, that is the prijiiitive abode 
of the Iranian race, as w^ell as the modern ‘ Inin’, which name is employed to the 
present day as the official designation of the Avhole kingdom of Persia. Hero- 
dotus also testifies to the antiquity of the name ‘ Arian.’ He informs us that 
the Medes in earlier ages were universally named ‘ Arians®,’ a statement w'hich 
may probably be taken in a somewhat wider sense than would api)ear from the 
author’s own w^ords to be intended; and the name may thus be applicable not 
merely to that single tribe, but goiieraJly to all tlio inhabitants of tlie Iranian 
highlands. 

In the title ‘ Arian ’ is implied, according to our ideas, something distin- 
guishing and honourable, a fact which explairis its frequent occurrence in 
proper names. This might be adduced as a powerful argument in favour of the 
correctness of my own view ; for if ‘ Arya ’ only meant ‘ fellow^ -countrymen,’ 

I Roth, in the Petersburg Sanskrit- Worterbuch, s. v. arya; Zimmer, Altiftdisches 
Leben, p. 100. 

3 Yaaht V, 69 ; YaOia'viape anytnire. 

3 Yt. VIII, 6 and 37. I treat Krkhsha as a proper name=Ved. fksha, Rv. VIII, 
6S, 16. Cf. also.Geldner and Nooldeke, Zeifschrift dvr drutschen morgenldndischen Oesells^ 
chajtf vol. XXXV, p. 445. 

^ Airydo’ daghavbf Yt. VIII, 9 and 50 ; X, 4, &c. ; airyo shayana, Yt. X, 13. 

6 yt, XIII, 87. ® Herodotus VH, 02, 
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it is difficult to boliove tliat it would have been found suitable for the formation 
of personal names. A whole series of such names as Ariobarzanes, Ario- 
mardos, &c., is transmitted to us by Greek and Latin authors^ 

The Avosta nations are not actually styled ‘ Arians ’ in the oldest frajoj- 
ments of t he Avesta, the Gathas ; but this absence may be explained from the 
character of the epoch of civilization represented by these hymns. — a period 
of the most embittered religious and economic struggles, in which the national 
element was entirely secondaiy. The reason cannot have been that tlie name 
was unknown ; for it is primeval and older than the Iranian nation itself, 
which has received it from earlier ages. The Indians likewise speak of them- 
selves in the songs of the Rig-veda as the ‘ Arya^/ and distinguish themselves 
as such from the dark-skinned aborigines of the land of the Indus and its five 
tributaries. During the contest with these — ^t-he enemy or Ddsa — ^the 
Arians, gradually advancing towards the East, occupy the jilains of the Pan jab. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that even at the period when Indians and Ira- 
nians constituted a single undivided nation and when these two distinct 
tribes had nob yet been formed, the name ‘ Arian ^ had been invented and was 
in use as a regular designation of the entire people. Furthermore, there are 
distinct traces extant which give it a still higher and more venerable antiquitj^ 
After the division of the Arian people had taken place, both the tribes, the 
Indian as well as the Iranian, retained their customary appellation and applied 
it in their usual manner. 

It may not be without interest at this point to take a brief survey of the 
present distribution of the Arian race in the provinces of Central Asia, on the 
banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, as well as in Afghanistan. It is here 
ropn^sented by that highly interesting class of people, the Tajiks, who have 
their abode in the midst of the Afghans, Beluchees, and Uzbecks, as a tribe 
foreign to but tolerated by thorn and living in pc^aceful intercourse with them. 
They form the really settled part of the population, living by commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, and arc therefore very often called dihkTim ' j)easanta’ 
or dihvars ‘ villagers.’ Similarly in the Uzbcckian principalities the name Sart 
denotes the settled portion of the people, the inhabitants of towns and villages, 
as opposed to the nomadic Kirghis ; while the Tajiks are understood to belong 
to the Arian race as opposed to the Turks or Tatars. Shaw on this point 


1 Cf. Keiper, Dir Perse r de.s Aeschylos, p. 69. 

2 Ludwig, Die AtanthralUcraiur und das aUe Indietit als Einleitinig zur Uebersetzung 

des Kig-vrda (Kv. vol. iii) 207 ; Zimmer, AiL, p. 100. In Indian the word drya derived 
from the original arya serv'es as a name of the people ; however, cf. Bdhtlingk and 
lloth, ^'anskritxoorlerbuch s. v. as well as its compounds aryajdrd < beloved of 

Arian** and aryapatnt, ‘ wife of an Arian.’ 
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observes^ : ‘Among these various tribes there are two groat cross divisions- 
The first is the division of Turk and Tajik, or of Tartar and of Arian blood. 
Tho other classification is that of nomads and settled people, Kirghiz and 
Sarts.’ Hence it follows that by nature, and in all their habits of life, as well 
as in the development of the civilization of particular tribes, the Sarts are 
mostly composed of Tajiks, while the nomads are invariably Tatars. Thus 
it is explained why tho Sart and tho Tajik are very often regarded as identical. 
But this is quite incorrect; ‘for all the Khdkandis , . . agreed in affirming that 
Sart is merely a word used by the Kirghiz to denote all who do not lead a no- 
mad existence like themselves, whether they bo Tajiks or Uzbecks.’ In a 
word, the name Sart has a purely histwical import, while that of Tajik is 
rather ethnological. 

Concoming the spread of tho Tajiks in Afghanistan, I need not speak 
at length after what has been communicated to us regarding them by Elphin- 
stone, and subsequently by SpiegeP. They are most numerous in the vicinity 
of the towns : they form the chief part of the population of Kabul, Kandahar, 
Herat, and Balkh, while they aro completely unknown amongst the inhabi- 
tants of tho wilder portions of the land. In several districts, especially in 
Kohistan, that is to say, not far from tho capital of Afghanistan, they have 
preserved their independence. Here indeed they do not exhibit any trace of 
the submisnve and cringing disposition which they so readily assume in their 
intercourse with a ruling caetc. They are on tho contrary warlike and eager 
for the fray, and live in constant feuds amongst themstdves. Another branch 
of the Tajiks inhabits the Logar valley, and a third, that of tho Fiirmiilia, is in 
possession of Urghun, to which wc look for tho old Urva of the A vesta. In 
Seistan, where they are called dihkdns, they likewise form the more ancient 
portion of tho inliabitants collectively, and aro similarly spread over the whole 
of Baloochistaii, distinguished by their fixed mode of life and by tho fact that 
they speak the Persian language. 

In the country of the Amu and the Sir the Tajiks are far more important. 
Ujfalvy, to whom we are indebted for detailed and authentic historical accounts 
of them, correctly points out that three classes must be distinguished: firstly the 
native Iranians, who naturally claim our fullest consideration ; next, tho Persian 

1 lieUe, p. 21. Cf. Leroh {Itussische Revue, vol. i, 1872, p. 30 seq.), who derives 
the name Sart from O. Ir. khshathra (by metathesis khshartac=zii .V , shahar, ‘ «ity ’} and 
examines the history of the expression with Jiis ueiml thorouglmcss. Its most ancient 
application is said to have been in the name of tho ‘ ix-i^dprocL whom Ptolemy montionB 
as living in tho lowlands of tho Sir (the Silis of tho younger Pliny), where formerly more 
numerous towns, villages, and hamlets existed tlian at tlie present day. In Sogdiana 
the name Sort is obsolete, while it occurs again in Khiva. Sultan Baber denotes by it 
the populations of several towns and districts in Ferghana. 

2 Spiegol, Eraniaeh AlUrthumskunde, vol. i, p. 340 seq. 
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colonists ; and, lastly, tlic descendants of Persian slaves.' The indigenous 
Tajiks as a general rule have brown hair and beards, but there are also found 
individuals with fair or red hair. KhanikofiE^ describes them as tall people 
with black hair and beards. Their eyes are large and dark, the nose well 
formed, the mouth rather large, the forehead broader, and the whole structure 
of the body somewhat heavier than in the case of the Western Persians. 
Shaw^, to whom wc are indebted for most of our knowledge resiiccting the 
inhabitants of the IMmir, describes the Tiijiks as follows : — 

' The Tajiks are a very handsome race with high foreheads, full expressive 
eyes shaded by dark eyelashes, thin delicately -formed noses, short upjier lips 
and rosy comjik^xions. Their beards are gcneially very large and full, and 
often of a brown and even sometimes of a reddish tinge. They differ from the 
high-caste men of Korlhern India only, in being more stoutly and strongly 
built, and in having fuller faces. 

‘ Their kinsmen, the men of Badakshan, bear, even a closer resemblance 

to the Northern Indian The Wakhanis partake of these 

characteristics, having also some of them light hazel-coloured eyes, as have 
also the Sirikulis vhum I saw at Kaslighar. But the rough life they lead in 
their highland valleys had given a certain haj*shness of feature as well as an 
asperity of character, w hicli contrasts with the good temper of their neighbour 
the Kirghiz,’ 

Ujfalvy further points out that ‘ tlie Tiljilis of the mountains ’ are of ^ 
more independent and noble cliaracter than the inhabitants of the plains. 
This, as well as their exterior and the primitive customs which arc preserved 
amongst them, permits us to recognize in them the genuine descendants of the 
old Mazdayasnan. As everywhere else, so also in Central Asia, the secluded 
and inaccessible character of the high mountainous districts heljKid to preserve 
and perjjetuate tlic iJccuJiur characteristics of their inhabitants. 

The Tajiks of the mountains are colkxjtively called by the name of Galcha^. 
I do not think w e can with justice accept any fundamental distinction between 
the Galchas and the Tajiks of the plains^. All the differences that exist 
betw^ecn them, w hethcr ext rinsic or intrinsic, may bo explained by the fact that 
tlie former, being isolated in their mountains and high valleys, preserve the 
type of the Arian race in a purer and less impaired state, while the latter 

1 Ujfalvy, Exp4d, scient, vol. ii, pp. 33-34 ; KhanikofI, Mimoire sur Vethnographic de 
a Perse, p. 92. 

2 Mim, sur letknogr,, p. 103 ; comp. Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, pp. 339*340. 

2 Beiae, pp. 22-23. 

^ The name probably means ‘mountaineer,’ if the derivation of Tomaschek 
didhekto) from Pers. ghar, O. Ir. gairi, is correct. Ujfalvy ; ‘ lo Galea qu’on a appol6 
jusqu*4 i^rCsent aussi Tadjik dea montagiies* (‘ the Galea who was called also up to now 
the Tajik of the mountains ’). 

^ Of. Van dou Ghoyn in the Bulletin dc VAMn^ Oriental, 1831, pp* 221-223* 
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through their intermixture with Tatarian elements, have lost much of the 
purity of their blood. 

The Galchas are described as individually handsome, with brown, and 
occasionally red or even light flaxen hair ; while the brachycephahiis skull- 
formation and considerable skull-capacity form a striking peculiarity, which 
but seldom appears prominently in the pure Tajiks.' Galchas are found in 
the vallej^s of the mountains .surrounding Ferghftna; they dw^ell in the country 
round the sources of the Zerafshan, particularly in the valle\" of Yaghnob and 
along the Oxus as far up as its sources in the Pamir ; and even in the eastern 
parts of the plateau of Pfimir itself, that is to say, beyond the Noza-tash ridge 
W'o meet with them in the district of Siri-kul. Not less intoresling arc the 
natives of tho southern declivity of the Hindukush, in Chitrul and Kafiristun 
but they appear to belong mostly to the Indian race. 

Tho language of the Galchas, which has been of late the object of careful 
investigation®, is divided into several dialects, which have a particularly close 
connection with the old Eastern Iranian, and thus with the language of tho 
Avesta. If it shows an admixture of Indian words, tho reason for this probably 
lies only in their primitive condition, in consequence of which they still suggest 
to us more of an original affinity with tho Indian than with Modern Persian. 

Of tho TVimir dialects the Mungl or Mindshfiui is tho most impoilant. It 
is spoken in Muiigan, tho neighbourhood of Karan, Paryfin, ShangHn, and 
in the still unknown valleys on tho frontiers of Krifiristaii, and is distinguish- 
ed by a peculiar resemblance to the Avesta language. In the valley of tho 
Panja, according to the different districts, the Wiikhi, the Ishkasliami, and 
Shigni are spoken. Besides this, the Sanglichi, tho dialect of Sanglicli (bciv ceii 
Mungfm and Ishkashim), is w^orthy of mention, as well as the YaghnobI, the 
language of tho Galchas in tho mountains near tJic upi)or Zerafshaii. I must 
not pass over tho report of Mushketoff^ upon the Galchas dwelling in the 
vicinity of tho glaciers of Zoratshun. He regards them as the direct descendants 
of the ancient Persians. Their civilization is a highly primitive one. They 
do not occupy themselves with agriculture ; their houses and chattels arc made 
of stone, tho former without lime or cement. Their sole domestic animal is tho 
IsJuik, a kind of wild ass, w^hich they use for carrying burdens. 

Wo have just spoken of members of the Irrmian stock, w'ho have remained 
in a very low stage of civilization. Of tho other Galchas this cannot be asserted 

1 Toraaschok, PamirdiaUktc, p. o seq. 

2 Tomaschok, in his Zentralasiaiische Stxidicnt vol. ii, lias worked up tho inatoriala 
collected by Shaw (‘On the CdiaUcha Languages,’ ‘Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal* vol. xlv, 1876, pp. i;i9-278 ; xlvi. 1877, pp. 97-136). Ho holds tho inhabitants 
of tho Pamir to be tho dosfiendanis of the Saks, and ‘ such a linguistic research is to serve 
above all as a valid support to the following historical proof that those Saks were a purely 
Iranian tribe, which had preserved the old Iranian mode of life and tho genuine Iranian 
type in greater purity than tho Mode -Persians, who were strongly influenced in every 
way by the Semites.’ 

3 ‘ Proceedings of tho Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. ii, 1880, pp. 765-766. 
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in the same degree. I incline to believe that we may recognize in them the 
descendants of the Zoroastrians. The A vesta expressly described the primi- 
tive homo of the Iranian people, the most holy Aryarui-vaija, as being situated 
in the mountainous countries drained by the Sir, the Zerafshan, and the Amu. 
Into these almost inaccessible valleys the faitliful adherents of the Mazda 
religion may have retired further and further before the attacks of the Tatars 
and the Arabs. There they still cherished for a long time the ancient and 
venerable cuUus which they had inherited from their ancestors. Many 
antiquated customs, preserved to the present, day, point to this conclusion. 
For instance, Wood^ relates that ho observed among the inhabitants of Badakh- 
shftn and Waklian a peculiar disinclination to blow out a light. This is in 
conformity with the ideas and usages of the Zoroastrians, and, more important 
still, of the Zoroastrians alone. Fire was notoriously regarded by them as the 
most sacred element, which must be preserved as much as possible from any 
kind of profanation. Even the breath of man or his spittle is sufficient to 
desecrate it. Therefore even the priest before the fire-altar must perform his 
ceremonies and recite his prayers with his mouth covered. I can allude but 
briefly to the peculiar customs of the Kafirs : their practice of expoEing the dead 
and also their i)eculiar treatment of women after delivery and during their 
courses, which correspond so closely to the similar precepts of the A vesta that 
wo can scarcely admit the possibility of a merely accidental resemblance^. 

Finally, our theory is corroborated by native legends. In Shignan a 
tradition^ exists that the inhabitants of that land were, so late as from 500 to 
700 years ago, Zardushti, adherents of the Mazda religion, and that only then 
were they converted to Islam by Mahomedan emissaries from the neighbouring 
western provinces. Certain buildings in the valley of theOxus are dedicated 
to AfaahparaaUigdn, or ‘fire-worshippers^.’ Even if this statement be 
not altogether accurate, it still proves that people have preserved in the Galcha 
provinces down to the present day the remembrance of their former connection 
with the old national religion. 

If at a future time the veil which still hangs over the territories of the 
Oxus, viz, Shignan, Boshan, and Darwaz, should be lifted by a courageous 
traveller and inquirer, we may expect to receive new and abimdant information 
concerning the highly important questions of Central Asiatic Ethnography 
and Iranian Antiquity. 

§ 2 . THE ADVERSARIES OF THE AVESTA PEOPLE. 

The life of the A vesta people was by no means ono of peacefulness and 
tranquillity. The Gathas themselves present a picture of continual combats 

1 ‘ Journey,’ pp. 177, 218 ; comp, therewith Spiegel, E,A, vol. i, p. 339. 

* Masson, * Narrative of Various Journeys in Baloochistan, AfghSnistan, and the 
Panjab,’ vol. i, p. 224 seq, ; Spiegel, vol. i, p. 397. 

3 Gordon, ‘ Pamir,’ p. 141. iWood, ‘ Journey,* p. 218. 
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arid feuds, and show us how the existence of the newly-founded community of 
the Mazdayasniin, remained for a long time most precarious and uncertain. 
By degrees, however, all opposition seems to have broken down, the Mazda 
religion throve and increased, the number of its adherents grew larger from year 
to year, and in the more recent jiart of the Avesta they appear no longer as a 
maligned and persecuted people, but as victors and rulers. 

This brings us to a cardinal question in the history of the civilization of the 
Avesta people, a question which wc may briefly state as follows. Are we to 
concede that the Iranians, at the time of their immigration into the settlements 
described in the Avesta, did not there meet with an aboriginal ptjoplo not akin 
to them ? Do we learn from the Avesta itself anything of conflict with tribes 
of non-Arian race ? Or do aU the descriptions of hostile suriJrises and warlike 
undertakings, which occur in the Avesta, refer solely to the feuds carried on 
amongst the Iranians themselves ; and arc consequently the names of nations 
(to be hereafter enumerated) lianded down to us in the Avesta to be all ex- 
X>lainod as designations of particular tribes (and their subdivisions) of the 
Iranian ixjople ? 

As regards the first part of this question, it is evident that in the Avesta 
a very marked social and religious opposition is exhibited from the beginning 
a contrast between the settled population and the nomads, Ix^tweon the ad- 
herents of the Zoroastrian doctrine and their enemies. And from that time 
forward it is unquestionable that this oi)position is of paramount importance, 
and is most strongly emi)hasized by the authors of the Avesta. However, I 
believe that all the eircumstancos bearing on this point have not yet bocm ex- 
plained. As tlie inliabitants of Turkistan arc divided according to descent into 
Turks and Tajiks, into members of the Ariaii and Tatarian races, and according 
to occupation into Sarts and Kirghiz ; so, side by side with the economic 
separation of the i)opulation into wandering herdsmen and agricultural settlers, 
there exists also a national schism which affords us proof of the existence of a 
non-Arian clement in old Iran. It is true, tho national oi^position, so far as it 
seems to be indicated in tho Avesta, docs not belong to the present, but rather 
to the past — at least more frequent mention is made of tho battles fought 
with the race foreign and hostile to the Arians in the legendary stories than in 
the form of genuine historical narrative. However, all this none the less tends 
to prove the existence of a non-Arian aboriginal people. 

The religious and economical schisms more or less coincide, as wo shall see 
presently. Tho Zoroastrian doctrine thrives among the settled population, 
who first accept it, while the nomadic tribes mostly decline to submit to its 
binding arid restraining laws. The Avesta on this account invariably extols 
the settled life of tho peasant and the careful tending of cattle, and recognizes 
a religious merit in the cultivation of the soil and in the reclaiming of land still 
lying waste, as also in the gradual j>romotion of civilization. 
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But the social contrast can be as little mistaken for the national one in 
old Iran, as it can in the present ago in the principalities near the Sir and the 
Amu. It is probable, from internal evidence, that the non-Arians wore mostly 
nomads ; but there is no doubt that a considerable part of the old Iranian 
nation also followed the same roving manner of life. They had as yet by no 
means universally taken to agriculture and permanent settlements. 

I begin with the Guthas, the only part of the Avesta the contents of 
which are exclusively devoted to contemporary events and the description 
of existing circumstances. Here the contrast is manifestly the economic and 
religious one. I shall refer to this more in detail, when, in the economic por- 
tion of my work, I have to d})eak of the mutual relations of agriculture and 
cattlebreoding, as well as of the contrast between the nomadic and the settled 
populations. 

On the one side stand the husbandmen, the pious, the faithful, truly 
devoted to Ahura Mazda and the Good Doctrine, who distinguish themselves 
particularly by the care which they bestow upon the sacred cow. On the 
other side we behold the impious, who do not plough the field, and who cause 
injury and harm to the cow : these arc the nomads, who have no knowledge of 
the systematic rearing of cattle, the unbelievers who do not accept Zarathush- 
tra’s doctrine. That these too wore Iranians is proved by the more fact that 
the prophet argues with them, propounds his doctrine to them, and calls 
upon thorn to decide in its favour. This at least presupposes a community of 
language and a certain measure of relationship which wo could not admit as 
existing between Ariana and non-Arians. Wc have only to remember the 
sublime passage in which Zarathushtra, or one of his first adherents and follow- 
ers, preaches the now faith (evidently in the midst of a large gathering of ix?a- 
sants), beginning with the words— 

‘ I will announce it : Now hear and understand, 

Ye who have come from near and from far' !’ 

Between the believers and the unbelievers, the husbandmen and the no- 
mads, bloody conflicts ensued : 

‘ He shall not disturb our prayers. 

Who said how one beholds in the worst manner (or profanely) 

The cow and the sun with one’s eyes ; 

Who bestows gifts upon the wicked. 

But causes the pasture-grounds to lie waste. 

And hurls his weapons against the pious 

The prophet even summons his adherents openly to the fight : 

‘ None of you shall listen to the words 
And precepts of the wicked ; 

For into his house and into his village, 

V yasna XLV, 1, « Ys. XXXII, 10, 
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Into his estate and his country 

Will ho bring grief and death. 

Therefore slay them with weapons*!* 

The separation of the people into believers and unbelievers begins in the 
Gathas, and continues throughout the whole of the Avesfca. It is highly 
characteristic of the tone of the Avesta, and the language possesses a complete 
series of expressions whereby the adherents of the Zoroastrian religion and their 
opponents are designated®. From the wicked, who are ignominiou.sly com- 
pared even with noxious and loathsome animals^, originated every kind of 
evil, viz., hatred, enmity, and discord^; the faithful, on the contrary, distin- 
guish themselves by their pious and hol3" spirit and their humble devotion 
towards Ahura Mazda^. The constantly recurring prayers of the Avesta, 
therefore, are especially those which call down blessings and happiness upon 
the faithful, and misery and misfortune upon the wicked. 

' According to desire, power over all good that originates from piety is 
given to the pious ; but no power is given to the wicked ! Master of his 
wishes be the pious, impotent in his wishes be the wicked ! Joy 
and prosperity do I wish for the world of the pious, but distress and 
adversity do I wish for the entire world of the wicked*.’ 

The religious and the economic schism in the population of old Inin is 
thus beyond question illustrated clearly enough. It is undoubtedly far more 
difficult to prove the existence of a race-opposition between the Arians and the 
non-Arians. 

The plains near the Caspian and Aral Seas, as also those along the northern 
shores of the Black Sea, were, even in the most ancient day's, inhabited by a 
largo number of wandering tribes, which are usually classed under the general 
appellation of ‘ Scythians ’ by the Greeks. They may bo considered as consist- 
ing chiefly of the aborigical population of Iran. If they were of Tatarian descent, 
like the present inhabitants of the stepi)os— and certain analogies in their 
mode of life and customs with those of the i>resent Turkomans and Kirghiz 

1 Ys. XXXT, 18. 

2 The most important amongst them are: Asha or atshavan (Skr. rtCirati), ‘ pious 
righteous;’ anajihavan,drvat {In the Ci! at ha dialect dreyvat, wliere ff strengthens y, as in 
hvogva, identical with hvOva of the common dialect), ‘ impious, unrighteous ; ’ hudaena^ 
* adhering to the good doctrine ;* duzhda3na ; Mazdayasna ‘ Mazda worshipper ; * 
daivayasna, * demon -worshipper ; ’ dahma, ‘pious;’ adahma. Fellow-believers are called 
hdmd-dapna or hva-dapna, the believers in other faiths anyd-varena or anyd^tkaeeha* 

3 Hence khrajatra-mashya^ * men like khra/atraa' 

i Aenagh ‘hatred,* proceeds ft:om the wicked (Ys. XXXII, 6-8} ; the wicked are 
designated as tbiahvam, ‘ malignant, hostUe * (Ys. XXVIII, 7) ; their resistance is caUed 
paiti-rema, asshma (Ys. XLIV, 20 ; XLVIII, 7 ; XLIX, 4, &c.) 

6 Hence the abstract terms ctaha, vohu-'tnard^, as well as artnaiti (in the Gathasr= 
ftramaiti), are frequently used as concrete for ‘ the pious, righteous ; ’ Ys. XXXIII, 3 ; 
XXXIV, 2 and 3 ; XLVI, 10, &c, 

• Ys. Vin, 6, 6, 8. 
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cannot but be recognized— the diversity of race would be thereby established. 
However, it is almost agreed that the Scythians were of Arian descent, as 
appears particularly from the pro];)cr names transmitted to us through the 
medium of Greek writers. Tho southern tribes appear to have belonged to 
the Iranian, tho northern perhaps to the Slavonic branch of the Indo-Ger- 
manic family^. Concerning the Scythian nation of the Saks, which dwelt in 
the mountainous countries near the upper banks of the Amu-darya, Tomas- 
chek 2 specially undertakes to adduce proofs that it was a genuine Iranian 
tribe, and that it has preserved tho characteristics of tho Iranian nation in a 
purer and more genuine form than porhai)s tho Persians or tho Medcs. Here 
again then we have no national contrast, but merely another instance of that 
economical separation of the Iranian people into nomads and settled colonists, 
which is indicated by tho most ancient fragments of tho Avesta. The Scy- 
thians represented only those tribes which still wandered over the steppes as 
migratory herdsmen ; whilst the Sogdians, Persians, Modes, Bacirians, Arians 
were those who had taken to the cultivation of the soil and to permanent 
dwellings. But if the Scythians of ancient times exhibit many striking points 
of resemblance in customs and ways of life to the modern Tatarian inhabitants 
of the steppes ; if they, like the latter, distinguished themselves as bold riders 
delighted in continual battles and feuds, drank mares’ milk as their favourite 
beverage, and lived in the most astonishing and repulsive, uncloanliness, — 
all this must have been on account of the identity of external circumstances 
in tho nature of the soil and climate, whereby both have been influenced, and 
the same results were brought about at different times and among different 
nations. 

I do not wish to deny the Iranian, or at all events Arian, nationality of a 
large jK)rtion of the Scythian tribes, least of all that of the Saks^, but I would 
remark that the name " Scythian’ is used rather vaguely by Greek writers. It 
strikes me that tho name had more of an economic import, and comprehended 
all the nomadic nations of tho Eastern European and tho Central Asiatic low- 
lands, without taking into consideration whether any differences of blood and 
language existed. In short, tho notion contained in the name * Scythians ’ 
is co-extensive with the vague and general expression ‘Turanians,’ much in 
favour with modern writers or perhaps with the term ‘ Kirghiz ’ in the case of 
modern Turkistan. If. therefore, it can be proved with certainty of a part of 
the Scythians, that they belonged to the Arian race and spoke an Arian 

1 Dunoker, Oeschichte des Alierthufns, vol, ii, p. 430 seq. ; Spiegel, vol, ii, p. 333 
et seq. 

a PamirdialektCp p, 4. . 

8 According to Grigorjoff (‘ On the Scythian Tribe of the Saks * ), as well as according 
to Cuno { * Inquiries in the Bogion of Ancient Ethnography, part i, * The Scythe’), the 
Sake are a Sclavonic people ; while in other quarters this view is disputed (cf . Eussiache 
Bevuet vol. i, pp. 103-105). 
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language, it docM? not follow that there were not also tribes of aforoign race, per- 
haps Tatars, amongst the Scythians and reckoned as belonging to them^. 

Tliis is merely by the way. As we arc here dealing only with a possibility, 

T shall omit further mention of the Sc^ythians, and shall attempt to disco V(u* 
whether no other traces of a non-Arian aboriginal population may be discovered. 
And such traces are undoubttHlly io be found. The best As.syriologists are 
agreed that the {Semites, on their immigration intf) the plains of llm Euphrates 
and the Tigris, found a people foreign to them, with a eulturo, language, 
and writing of t heir own. From the blending of the two t ribes, the Sumir and 
the Akkad, the aborigines and immigrating Knsbites or Semites, arose the 
(thalda>an people. This gradual intermingling may have taken place only 
aft<'r fierce struggles and cont(\sts, hut no tradition reaches back to those war- 
like ages of the ])ast. E\cn in the oldc^st monuments we find Sumir and Akkad 
already forming om* nation. The language of the Suuur beeame gradually 
extinct, and only survived as a sacred dialect still jin^scu’ved in temples and 
schools. 'But the writing invented hy the aborigines, v'iz. the cuneiform 
character, w^as now accepted as t he predominant and only current language of 
tile Semites ; it nas adajited to the wants of the Ku.shite dialect, and served 
thenceforth for their writing as it had done before for that of the Sumerian 
diali>et. Every symbol now eorre.s])onded to a now sound, nilhont liOA\'ever 
losing its old signification. The symbol which, in the Sumerian languagf\ 
meant tluj sun and tlu^ day, still retained its Siinierian phonetic value in 
nt, nd, [HIT and para ; it may however l)e also read shutnash or pum, which are 
the Semitic words for 'sun ’ and 'day. ’ Thus the writing of the Chalda>an 
cuneiform characters of itself reveals to us the striking intennixturo of two 
dissimilar elements, pervading in a similar way tlic ontir(‘ cavilized life of the 
tribes of the Mesopotamian lowland^, 

ft is therefore clear that we must assume the e.xisteiiec of an aboriginal 
po])ulation of foreign race before the appearance in the East of the Semites, 
and even before that of the Arians. That it did not confine itself to the di.s- 
triets round the Euphrates and the Tigris, but that it spread likewise over the 
entire plateau of Irfin, is to be accepted as pretty certain. Whether that 
original population was a Tatarian one, cannot indeed be proved absolutely, 
but it is not improbable, if we consider the character of the Sumerian language. 
If, relying upon ()hine.se sources, we allow that the present Khanates, KhiVci, 
Jiokhiini, and Khokand, as well as Ea.stern Turkistan were inhabited in the 

l To my 1 hero myself in accord with Ahisjjcro, who assert » positively 

(‘ History of the Oriental Peoples in Antiquity/ p. 120) : ‘The Seytlis. the olde.st among 
inaiiUirul, belong at least partly to those tri)>es of the Triranian ra<o, which even at the 
l>resont (lay inhaliit the north of hhirope and Asia from the marshc's of Finland to the 
hunks of the Amur.' 

•j (^f. Maspor<», “ History/' pp. Req., lo2; Diinekcr, Otschit hlv des AUertfiums 
yol. i, p* 247 seq., ; Spieg(4, liJ.A. vol. i, p. :iSl seep 
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most ancient times by an Arian population, and that the Mongol- Tatar race, 
first occupied those districts in a coinparativoly recent period^, I must declare 
myself altogether incompetent to decide this question. However, this does not 
seem to me to touch tlie root of the matter. If we speak of an aboriginal 
population of Western Asia, we are dealing with an epoch of time for which 
direct historical ti'stimony cannot lie demanded, and which indeed stands at 
the \Tr\' dawn of history. If, then, the Tatarie-Mongolian nations which 
now iK>ss(\ss (Central Asia found Arian trilies tliere before them, very lik(‘ly the 
Arians in tlunr t urn met in their iirst immigration with a yiriiuitivc population 
of Tatars, which naturally, at the time when the new Mongolianinvasion began, 
had btxui absorh(‘d long ago by the ruling classes. 

T w(^uld moi’cover suggc'st; that no more weight Ik^ attached to thc.se 
details tlian 1 myself allow them. For in order to attain to a really definite 
judgment on this dJfVunilt and (-oiu plicated (|ues1ion, one must have made the 
most extensivt* stufli(‘s regarding veu-y different countries. Only the 
that, side by side with the Arian population of old Irfm, an older non-Arian 
one 0 -Yi.stcd, may be considered as a.ssured. This brings ino to the ]>rincipal 
point of my argument : How' does the Avesta hear upon this question ( 

T sliall later on adduce some indirect proofs, which seem to establish the 
existence of a]>nmitive non-Arian race. That slavery existed in old Iran 
follows, as well as from other causes, from the fact that industry, in spite of 
the absence of a ]>eculiar class of inamifacluros, had rt^aclied a degree of deve- 
lopment by no means insignificant. The slaves may have been either captives 
taken in war from among the hostile Arian tribes, or, Avhat is more probable 
descendants <.>f the conquered al>origines w’ho had been deprived of their lands, 
but were allow^ed to follow' trades wdiich to tlie conquerors apj)oai-ed less 
honourable than agrimilture. Wo shall find further on that, in the houses of 
of the Mazda\'asnrin, daughters of unbelieving tribes lived as maid-servants 
and concubines, a practice denounced in the Avesta with such a])horrence, 
that we may conclude thereform that, like the ddsa-women of the Rigveda, 
these must have been women belonging to the non-Arian tribc.s, against \vhoni 
the priests of Mazda preached with such holy indignation. 

But in the .\.vt>sta w^' have also proofs of the most direct kind. Non- 
Aria7is arc often expressly named, and, twist and turn them as we will, those 
facts cannot he ignored, and w(-‘ are tliu.s actually compelled to assume the exia- 
temee of non-Arian tribes in old Irfm. The non-Arian countric.s are attacked 
by the Arians, they are destroyed through the glory of Zarathushtra*-*. This is 
a clear allusion to the w ar of races wdiich the Iranians, especially the pre-Zoroas- 
triaii Iranians, w'agcd with their enemies, and in which they proved victorious. 
Of the province of Farm it is expressly said that it contained non-Arian 

1 Cf. Ttusm’schf: Revile^ vol. ix, p. 328. 

a yt. XVIII, 2 (anamjfio-dan'huvd) ; Yt, XXX, 68. 
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inhabitants.! Varna was, in my opinion, situated in the north-western parts 
of the country possessed by the Iranians, perhaps in the present district of 
Taberistan. And it may be hence conjectured that the non-Arian tribes 
gradually withdrew before the victorious Arians into the almost inaccessible 
mountains of the Alburz, in order to maintain there, for at least some time 
longer, their ancient independence. 

This non-Arian tribe in Varna I liold to be identical with the ‘ wicked 
people of Varna,’ frequently mentioned elsewhere in the Avesta, who stand in 
close relation to the ‘ demons of Mazenderan-’. As Mazenderrm is not very 
distant from Taberistan, there is good reason for believing in the connection, 
and wo are also entitled to recognize in the demons mentioned above only 
foreign aborigines, the remnants of whom maintained thcjnselves longest in 
the swampy forests on the narrow coast-district between the t'aspian Sea and 
Alburz. 

The war of races is moreover assigned by the Avesta to a very ancient 
period. The tradition respecting that period of bloody warfare is attached to 
the half-mythical ligurc of — lloslieng in ,Kjrdusi--one of the 

oldest princes of the line of the hewic kings of the Ave,sta and of the .Shali- 
name : 

‘To the Ardvi-sura Auahita did liausiiyaiigha., the I’aiadhata, sacrilke 
on the foot of the Hara, and he prayed to her : “ Oi’ant me this gift, 
O Ardvi-sura Anahita, that 1 maj' become? tin- .siipixmie ru)(‘r over 
all demons and men,. . . . and that I may slay two-tliirds of the 
demons of M&zcndoran and of the wicke<i people of N'arna^.” 

As we know, Strabo also makes mention of a tribe of the Anariak.-:, who 
according to him were .st'ttled on the coa.st of the Caspian >S(‘a. Here we have 
the corrupt form of that name Anarya- by wbich (be Iranians «)f the .iVvosta 

1 \M. J, 18 ; (UHii rifflcha Alavhewhxtiwish itfini. 1 romi a hr* sin (am iiistrud of 
according to tlie Vpiididad-sade and tlio Pahiavi translation. 1'hc* latter 
amirXrh matadn madam mdnasfinll*. The word thus com<?N from the root shiz=:l'hshh 
and we need only be suri)rise<l that the root- vowel is not iin roased hof«H*o tlM‘ sullix /or- 

3 Varcnya.drvaiito end mdzamya,da'!va. It has j^rohably a similar sonso, when it 
is said on l/rva in the south-eastern hoiiiidaries of 1 he lerritories of the Avesta |)eople 
that ‘evil iiihabilants ’ dwelt tliere (affka.aiivishitAia) Vd. J, II; for its rending vidr the 
preceding note; (Vehl. altarUor avanndnashnlh). Here we must prohahly think not of 
non-Arian but of Indian tril>es. Very interesting also is the eNpression 'malignant or 
hostile tribes’ (danhca»\\,rdkhshaUhydo and rakhslnyritlrih danhdrd. Vt. X, 27 and 78, 
as analryao.dahhdfjo). The epithet is derived from • the rt. m^‘A.y//=:Skr. raksh, mid is 
thus akin to Skr. ru AW/ which also serves in the liigveda as a designation for hostile 
tribes. The meaning ‘demon’ which is usually found in did ioiiaries is certainly only 
the secondary one, as in the case of Dasa and Dasyu. Vide Zimmer, Altindisches Lehen, 
p. 109 seq. ; Ludwig, EifilcUung zur Uehersetzung dcs JUgvida, p. 211. 

8 Yt. V, 22. 
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could scarcely lia\x> meant merely an individual tribe dwelling near the Caspian 
Sea, but rather all the tribes that belonged to a race foreign to their owii.i 

If iny view is correct , the aborigines of the land are frequently designated 
as fhiva, (lemons. Th(\>- were to the orthodox Iranians only the earthly image 
of the superliuman, wicked powers. In an analogous manner the two ideas 
which indicate demons and foes belonging to fojeign tribes are continually 
intermingled in the Rig-veda, and we cannot always easily distinguish, in the 
different pas.sages, which of the Iwo designatiojis is the correct one. If in the 
A\esta a distinction is made bctwecji daiva and men-, we must naturally 
undoi'stand the form(‘r to nu^ati strperhmnan monsters. It may bo shoAvn, 
however, that in the Kig-vt^la, too, the primitive populalion of the Panjab, 
the peoi)le of the Dflaa, are froqueni ly i)laced in direct opposition to the tribe of 
Manu, to the human racc^. That the daivas of the Avesta may likewise be 
beings of flesh and blood w o might be inclined to infer from the fact that t?ven 
Mazdayasnan, whoTi they grossly violate the eommajidjnents of Zarathushtrn, 
degenerate into demons, and become like the rudest , most abject, and most 
profligate of incn'^. lIowevcT, I may hcje assume a similar use to that of the 
German word Teufel (devil). 

The struggle of the Ariaiis with the daivas, the sulqection of llu^ primitive 
inhabitants of the Iranian highlands, naturally aecomimnied the first immi- 
gration of the Arian tribes in the earliest, epoch of their history. Accordingly, 
the naliv^e legend assigns those events lot he reign of King Yima, by whom also, 
as wo shall sen? further on, the systematic breeding of cattle is said to have been 
introduced. His [)erson at all events represents a vi^ry (*arly and juimiiive 
stage of the civilization of the Iranian people. The Avesta makes him i^ray' to 
Anahita : 

‘ Grant me tliat I may snatch away from the demons both wealth and 
plenty, both fields and herds, both nourishment and splendour®.’ 

For the arable lands and pasture-grounds the course of tlie struggle is avS 
follows. Yima tries to take by force from the daivas the districts suitable for 
thriving settlements iji order to make them over to his own ])eox)l(‘. ’riiis was 
undoubtedly the beginning and the earliest phase of the war of racers. The 
legend then goes on to ascrilx3 to Zarathushtia the conij>lete d(\s(ruciioii of 
the daivas. Formerly they roved in human form about the earth, but aft<»r 

1 Strabo, pp. 507, 508 (liere achy Aimriaka is also jnciitioiieh), 514 near the Marclers 
Iho Hyrcaiiiaiis, (ho Cadusiaiis find similar tribes. ^J’he 'AvxpiaKxi of Strabo 
would corre.spoiid closely enough to an Old Iruniaii Anairi/aka, a derixative from annirya, 

2 Ya. XXIX, 4 ; cf. also supra, Yt. V, 22, next the formations fhrjva, maf<hya, ydlv, 
pairika, kavi, karapan, near them we also find sutar ‘ the destroyer, the enemy,’ Ys 
IX, 18; Yt. I, 10 ; V, 13 &c. 

3 Rv. II, 20, 7 ; V, 31. 7 ; VI, 21. 1 1, &c. 

4 Vd, VII, 50, ‘ he is a daiva, a wmrehipper of the daivas, one who holds inter* 
course with the daivas, one who adheres to the daivas.' Cf. Vd. Vlll, 31. 

6 Yt. V, 26. 
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the advent of the prophet they disappeared and could only exercise tlieir 
destructive influence as disembodied beings^ Where the Iranian people thus 
gradually emerge from the dawn of legend into the brighter light of an his- 
torical age. the daivas and the battles with them are removed to a supernatural 
and suptuhuman region, and lapse into all-deforming myth. At the jicriod of 
the foundation and of the flourishing (estate of the Mazda -religion the dominion 
and independenoo of the non-Arian tribes are already broken down ; they have 
either disappeared from the soil and been destroyed by the Iranians, or they 
still subsist merely as the last survivors who have adapted themselves gradually 
to the laws and ideas of the victors, and who jiursue a iK^aceful trade amidst 
the ruling classes of the Arians, without being any longer savagely perstn^uted 
by them but yet Avitbout enjojdng equal rights. 

We have already spoken of the Mdzaniaii claims. Whether their name 
bears any relation to that of the jiresent province of Mazenderan cannot bo 
proved u ith oeilainty ; however, it is not impossible. Mazenderan, on account 
of its extremely uiiwhcdesome climate and its marshy soil, wliicli was certainly 
covered in olden times w il h impenetrable forests, may have remained free from 
the settlements of the Ariajis, and have served as a place of refuge to the 
conquered aborigijies. In the legend of Firdri>si, also, Mazenderan is regarded 
as the dwolling-})laco of demons, as prominently appears from the narrative of 
the march of Kaikaus to that country 2 . 

It is with the Mdmnian claims that Haiisliyangha principally lights — the 
very hero of t lie Iranian legend who subdued the wicked people of Varna. He 
thus invokes the genius Druvuspa : 

‘ Grant me, that 1 may overpower all Mdzanian claims, that, terrified, 

1 may not give way through fear before the demons. Before us may 
all daivas in alarm give way against tlieir will, terrified may they 
fly unto darkness^’. 

TogcdheiMvith tile ffof'm.y an* to be named the drujus, inonsh^rs which 
arc also, as I believe, to bt» undei’btood in very many eases as human beings, 
and indeed as raee^-enemies of the Arians. We read fje(|Uen( Iy in the Gdihd^ ; 

' Foi* that reason do I ask Thee ; giv<^ me a eorreet rej)ly, O Ahura : 

How* can I deliver the monsters into the power of the jiious 

In order to slay them according to the commandments of I’liy JJoetrine, 

In order to cause a mighty overthrow among the wicked ? 

I will deliver them iq), (> Mazda, to Danger and Misery^!’ 

So also ill the later Avesta. w hen the bullock, carried off by the nomads of 
the steppes, complains to Mitbra that he has been led away into tlie alxxle of 

1 Ys. IX, 1.5, ‘Tlioii, O Zrtrathushtra, didst make* all donions,* who before roamed 
about the world in human forms,* conceal themselves in the earth.* 

2 Fiidxxsi, Shah-hamct ed. by Vullers, vol. i, p. 315 seq., Spiegel^ vol. i, p. 586 

seq. 

J Yt. IX, 4 ; XVII, 25; ef. Vd. XVII. 9. ^ Yu. XLIV, U. 
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monsters^ ; or, when. the ‘monsters of Varna/ who may probably, however, 
be identical with the evil people of Varna, arc expressly distinguished from the 
‘ invisible monsters/ the wicked spirits^. 

Two results may be deduced from the above facts. The Avesta in no way 
contravenes the belief in a primitive race in Irftn foreign to the Arians, but 
lends it a noteworthy confirmation. ‘ Non-Arian ’ tribes are expressly mentioned 
in the Zoroastriun documents. We furthermore arrive, through the Avesta, 
at the result to which modern interpretation of the Rig-veda has brought us. 
In many passages where mention is made apparently of monsters or demons, 
we have to deal, not with superhuman incidents, but with absolutely real and 
to a certain extent historical events. Tho same expression which designates 
the dark powTm of Hell, the demoniacal enemies of the bright, bcnelicent 
deities of light, denotes also the enemies of mankind, and, indeed, especially 
those enemies with whom tho Arians were united by none of the lies of blood, 
custom, religion, or language, and who might therefore, with some show of 
reason, be regarded by them as the embodiment of the power hostile to God — 
the noii-Arian tribes whom they subdued in the earliest i)eriod of their immi- 
gration in the fierce w^ar of races. 

§ 3 . Character of the Adversaries of Avesta Peo 2 jle. 

In particular cases it is naturally no easy matter to distinguish between 
those enemies of the Avesta people who, living as nomads, differed from them 
only in their economic status, and those who belonged to a foreign tribe. The 
following may be considered as a criterion at least occasionally applicable. 
As the war with the primitive race is as a rule laid in the legendary period, that 
is, in a past time remote from that of the Avesta, we are probably right in 
holding, whei^ the Avesta speaks of existing circumstances, that tho conflict 
is generally one between husbandmen and nomads. But where the events of 
an earlier ei>ocli are described, there remains the possibility of allusion being 
made to a dillejence of race. At ail events it is In^vond question that in llie 
Avesta national conflicts, as ojipowed to social ones, are only of secondary 
importance. 

In this Section, therefore, I shall only mention in general those enemiei 
who threatened the peace and security of the Avesta people, without consider- 
ing whether they belonged to the Arian race or not. 

These enemies w'ere bodies of horsemen, who had their real abode and place 
of refuge in the desert. Mounted on swift liorses, tho}^ broke? suddenly into 
the settled well-cultivated districts of the Zoroastrians, and surprised their 
villages and hamlets. Whoever offered resistance was slain, the remainder, 
as well as the women and children, were carried off into captivity. The main 
object of these inroads, however, was simply to make booty of the herds of • 

^ Ys. X, 86 . ^ Varenya.drav<iinHdruji fnainyava,drujp Yt. 1 , 19 . 
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cMtle, which wore driven off by the robbers into the oases of the stox^pes, where 
all iHii'suit was vain^ . 

Such conditions of life vividly recall to mind those which existed (low n to 
very recent times on the north-eastern frontiers of Persia, and which have only 
V(^rv lately Ik'cii gradually brought to an end through the extension of Russian 
dominion in (Vntral Asia. As in ancient times the scuttled dw'elliiig.s of the 
Avesta l>co|ile were invaded by the nomadic tribes of the North, soiii Kliorasiin 
up to our own times tlu^ villages and e.stat(*s of tin? IVrsians werc^ liable to 
the inroads of th<^ Turcomans. The objcict of the plundering excursions of tlie 
Turcomans is likewise to rob their more wealthy neighbours, and ti* carry off 
cattle and slaves. They owe their sueeess more to their sudden and unex- 
pected attacks, which eatlse the greatest panic and confusion among the 
Persians and cripi)le their power for resistanee, than to their personal courage 
and resolution. The effecds of siicJi altacks horrible, and travellms like 
Ferricr, Varnbery, M Gn^gor and others are able to dcvscribe dreadful scenes, 
which they have (hither heard of or witnesseil with their own eyes.* The in- 
security of life and property ha.s liere rcachcHl such a lieiglii, that tin* most 
tlouri.shing and most fertile districts of Iran have become gradually depoj)ulated 
and remain wholly uncultivalod and useless. In many districts riiiiUHl villages 
are met wit h in close succc^ssion. The remains of w aterworks and canals show' 
that industry is d<‘(^lining. In aoim^ i)arts hardly a single family is to be found 
winch has not had to laincJit the loss of one or more of its members, who have 
cither peris]u‘d dmirig a raid or are lining in slaverx' among the Turcomans. 

If however tlu^ Persians at tlic present day arc everywhere* at a disadvan- 
tage on the frontiers of Khorasan. and do not c‘vcn show th(‘m.schcs capable of 
making cori’es ponding rojmsals, the case must have been different in more 
ancient times. According to the Avesta. the princes of the Arian districts 
assembled and oi>eii(Kl a regular campaign against their enemies, in order to 
exact a bloody vengeance for all their encroachments^. If we were to press 
this passage, w^o might oven infer from it that the encmit*s referred to must have 
belonged to a non- Arian tribe. 

An allu.sion to the marauding and i>lunderiiig exi)editionsof the northern 
barbarians is contained in the following pa.ssage : — 

‘ What is, fifthly, most unpleasant to this eaiiJi ? — When j)ious men, 
O Spitama Zarathushtra, and women and children are drivf*n into 

1 The dwellers near the banks of the Rangha, the Jaxartes, probably nomadie tribe 
of herdsmen^ are expressly designated (Vd. J, 20) as tuozhya (=X.P. ivz) ‘robber-like, 
rapacious ; ’ taozfiyarha.dugheushMtwishitdra. 

2 CJorap. the collections by Marvin, ‘ Merv,’ p. 177 seq. ; on the system of attack 
and the mode of fighting of the Turcomans see particularly Ferrier, Voyages, vol, i, p, 
162 seq. 

3yt.X,8, 
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captivity along the sandy, water]a«is way, and, .complaining, raise their 
voiced’ 

Here is evidently represented such a Land of robbers on tlKir way back 
to their sandy steppes from a successful raid. The captives are dragged away 
in fottei*s, and with tears and vvailing.s they billow their eruol victors to a hard, 
life-long bondage. We can seareely ))e.liev(‘ lliat two or three thousand y(‘ars 
have int(‘rvene(l l)<»tw('en the time wlu^n these descri])tions were written and 
cpiite reeent days, when th(‘ missionary WoltT, in his well-kncnMi ‘Travels/ 
(U^jiiete^l scenes in ev<Ty way similar, evpericmced and w it massed liy himself in 
the same land’^. 

As a designation of the nomads of tlu^ dc^seits who set out for plunder, the 
word //my?r/, ‘ army ’ or* hosliU^ army/ is pretty^ often used in tlie Avesta, 
In tliis e<intext the wonl coiresponds ]H*rhaps to the mo<U*rn Ahatnhn, the 
exprx'ssinn for the plundering ('Xjx^ditions of the Tureomaiis. It may be <*on- 
eeived that nothing w’as so much feared, nothing so mneli an emblem of horror 
and terror, as a surjirist^ in* the hacym : 

‘ WluKwer should give a wricked, impiou.s enemy of the pious, the pressed 
juice Ilauma, or of thc^ eonseeratetl food for tlu? sacritieial festival 
ineal, <lo(^^!^ no better work than if he l(‘d tlm haf>na, consisting of a 
thousand horse, against the villagers of tlu‘ Mazdayasniin, .>lew' the 
mcm. and dragged away the herds of cattle into captivity^/ 

The nature of the fuiena is clearly characteriz(‘d in this passage, more 
especially by the descriptive epithet ‘consisting of a thonsaiul horse.’ Else- 
where it is styled ‘with broad lines of battle, malicious, surprising^.' The 
enemy is thus a force of cavalry, scouring the eoimtry in dc^tached bands, not 
fighting man to man, but (‘onejuering througli cunning surprise's and sudden 
attacks, not by heroic valour. The/ic/fwa also liears banners and standards; ’ 

1 V’^d. Ill, ll. Observe tins cx[>resi5Km ■mrailhiiiirpnMini^.pdtiin'ao^JttwJrikrCio'lfhiin 
‘ the dry and dii.sty way leading to captivity/ i.v. into Die desert ! 

2 WollTf, in Marvin, ‘ Morv, ’ p. 238. J cannot forbear quoting Mio description which 
the passage before ns so strikingly recalls : ' WoltI was accoin])anied by Jlokliara nierclianls 
who had bought at Sarakhs two Persian boys as slaves, wlnnri they were going to bring 
to Bokhara to sell. The one was seven years of age, and the other nine. The Turcoman 
universally call the Persians Guzl-baash i.e., “ Ked-bead.** Wandering through the desert 
tlie tw’o [)oor CJiizl-baash slaves w ere singing in the morning, ami during the day, and 
in the evening, in jilaintive strains, the following w<M’d.s : 

“ The Al-ainaari has taken us. 

Poor, poor Guzl-baash ! 

And carry us, and carry us 

In iron and chains, in iron and chains 

To Oogantsh and Bokhara.” 

Tims they ]iroceo<lod through the desert, continually hearing that plaint iv(' strain. 

3 Vd. XVlll, 12 ; haza^ ro-aftpUm. hap. f tarn. 

♦ H(f^.nayaos(;h<i.prrfthu-ainikctyfla.<laV(Tithyao.pntait]njao. Vs. .1\', IK. 

c ‘ Before- the wicked armies of the enemy, the\ hear the ])loody Imnnors {khninm 
drafahem),' Yt. X, 03 ; Ys. LVIT, 2o. CT. prrrlhit-rfrnfsha, aztjrnplo tlritjfiha, khtUmfi 
drafthem,barat. Yt, XIIJ, 136, 
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and J may here reiniijd the reader that the Turcomans also, 1 bolicv(\ carry 
field-ensigns, although their employment generally presupposes a certain 
amount of tactical knowledge and an organized mode of fighting. 

On the other hand, it appears, somewhat incongruous to find the haqmi 
mentioned as using war-chariots^. The nomads of the steppers c(>rtainly 
fought in that ago, as they now do, on horseback only ; the use of war-chariots 
l^oints to more civilized nations. The writer therefore is either speaking of 
hostile armies in general, and not i>specially of the hordes of the deserts, or else 
he arbitrarily transfers the conditions and methods of his own people to other 
tribes. 

The appearance of the enemy, as it was mostly a sudden surprise, natural- 
ly inspired terror and consternation^ . Only through divine assistance was it 
possible to master the dreaded and hated foe : 

‘ When Mithra drives against the terrible, hostile armies, against those 
so assembled for fighting in the battle of the country : Then does ho 
fasten behind their backs the arms of those who have broken their 
engagements; then dcK's he veil their sight and deafen their cars^.’ 

Naturally, it was the herds of the settlers that the nomads more especially 
hankered after. The main object of all the plundering incursions and sur- 
prises of the nomadic hordes was to gain booty, as was generally the case in all 
the wars of those remote ages. They found it more convenient to seize from 
their settled neighbours what tliey required, than to occupy themselves with the 
troublesome work of rearing cattle in a regular and systematic manner. If we 
consider what value the Avosta people attached to their herds, we can con- 
ceive why the loss of those dearest of possessions is lamented in the following 
strain : 

'On that blood-stained path into captivity wanders the cow, that 
goes upon hoofs, when she falls into the power of the breakers of 
covenants'^.’ 

' The cow that is driven away as booty, implores him (Mithra) for help, 
lunging to return to her stalls : ** When will the valiant one, driving 
us from ])(>hind, bring us back into our stall, O Mithra, the master of 
wide fields ? When will he lead us to the paths that belong to the 
pious, who are dragged away into the abode of the demons®” ’ 

Yt, VIII, 56; XIV, 18. 

2 Voighna ; comp. Skr. vij, part, rngna^ ‘ perplexed, confounded.* Ys. LXVIII 
13, paiHJiaenaydo8cha,voi(jh)whyd ‘jboforo the terror which the hwina calls forth.’ In 
Ys. JjWll, 14: voighna is akin to aghdo.ithyejao, 'evil, corruption ; ’ in Ys. VIIT, 
56 ; XIV, 48 near haqna, pdvnan, kapaati, haqnya. ratha, tny-repla.drafaha. 

’ 3 Yt. X, 48, avi.haenayao. khravlshyeitish. (Similarly Yt. XV, 41) ; XIX, 54). 

4 Yt. X, 38. The * breakers of covenants’ mithra.drujv (as olsewhoro occasionally 
anashavan, drvaty &c.) stand evidently for haena hero, as in the passage (Yt. X, 48) trans- 
lated above. . 

6Yt. X, 86, vide Goldiior, Metrik, § 104. 


17 
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§ 4. Names of Nations in the Avesta. 

We have an interesting passage in the Farvardin Yasht which enniAerates 
the most important nations in Iran. It runs as follows, omitting superfluous 
repetitions : 

* We praise thewane^of the pious men and of the pious women of the 
Arian countries, of the Turanian countries, of those of the Sarima, of 
those of the Sani, and of those of the Dahas^.’ 

If we take this passage quite literally, wo must at any rate assume that the 
Arians arc here contrasted with the Turanians, the Sarima, the Sani, and the 
Dahas, and that the latter, therefore, do not belong to the Arian race. Here, 
however, I must first of all observe that so far as I am aware no further proof 
can be adduced from the Avesta for the non-Arian descent of the nations 
abovenamed. 

I begin with the Turanians. At present we use this name ethnographi- 
cally for the Tatarian nomadic tribes of Central Asia. But this application is 
arbitrary, and is in nowise confirmed by hints gathered from the Avesta. Nor 
is the practice justified by Firdusi. Indeed, the name Tura appears to have 
always been regarded by the Iranians, from the Avesta to the Book of Kings, 
as a collective idea whicli did not indicate any ethnographical division, but 
comprised the peoples of the steppes from the Caspian Sea to the Sir and 
beyond it. The remains of an aboriginal population of Tatars may thus indeed 
have formed part of them, just as may have been the case also with the Scyths 
of the Greek authors, but they must in all likelihood have been chiefly Arians. 

The Tura are mentioned in the Gathas ; but, owing to the recognized 
difficulty of those texts, we must not attach too much importance to such an 
isolated passage. I believe it to mean that a family from that tribe, namely 
that of the Frydmi — ^the name is altogether Iranian — became converted to the 
Zoroastrian faith and adopted a settled life : 

‘ When pious people in the family and amongst the kinsmen 
Of the praiseworthy Turanian Frydna arose. 

Who increased zealously the settlements of the good : 

Then settled with them together with the Spirit of the Gk)od Mind 
Ahura Mazda, and ruled over them, to their joy.*’ 

Elsewhere also the Avesta speaks of pious men amongst the Turanians as 
well as amongst the Dahas^, and if this does not prove the non-Arian descent 
of those tribes to be an impossibility, it at least renders such a belief essentially 
more difficult. 

Aa horsemen the Tilra are characterized by the epithet ‘with swift horses,’ 
but the passage in which it occurs is not perfectly clear. 4 Against the ‘Tura- 

1 Yt. XJII, 143-144. 2 Ys. XLVI, 12. 

8 Yt. XIII, 113, 123, 143. The names Arejaghttt and ^raraci, which occur hero, 
have a thoroughly Ir&nian sound. 

4 Aau-aapa, Yt. XVII, 64. 
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nian countries’ Tusa, the TQs of Firdusi,! takes the field. But all the oi)pres* 
sions and injuries whieh the settlements of the Avesta people had to endure 
from their turbulent neighbours of the Caspian deserts are personified in the 
Turanian prince Frangrasyan, the Afrasiab of the Shah-name, who, after pro- 
tracted and desperate struggles, was finally overpowered by Kavi Husrava, 
Kai Khosrav, the king of the Iranians. Firdusi naturally pictures these events 
in his accustomed manner as great wars in which innumerable heroes appeared 
on both sides in order to mutually tost their strength and valour — ^thus alto- 
gether in the tone and style of a ehivalrous epoch. Tho substance of these 
ancient legends he transforms with artistic hand according to the taste and 
conceptions of his own. age.® In tho Avesta the case is otherwise. ..It describes 
the battles with Frangrasyaii and the Turanians more mythically, a proof that 
they had taken place in a period even then remote, and were at least almost at 
an end when the Avesta was composed. Thus it is the yazata Haum,a himself, 
who delivers his enemy into the power of Husrava : 

‘ To her, to the Druvaspa, did Hauma sacrifice . . . and beg of her this 
boon ! “ Grant me ...» that I may fetter the destructive Turanian 
Frangrasyan, and that I may bring him bound and in chains before 
the Kavi Husrava, so that Kavi Husrava may kill him behind tho 
sea Chaichasta, tho deep, wide-flowing^”. * 

Further on, the battle with Frangrasyan is pictured iiia mythico-symboli- 
cal way and is described as a struggle for tlie ^ majesty ’ or the ‘ heavenly 
splendour ’ — tho Jivaretio. This is evidently tho symbol and token of supremo 
power. When Frangrasyan fruitlessly endeavours to seize tho hvareno^ we are 
probably to understand merely the tribes of the deserts that vainly strive 
with and endeavour to subdue tho settled population. 

That Tara, however, has a tolerably general and comprehensive signifi- 
cation 4 we gather from the simple fact that the name is interchangeable with 
similar collective appellations, or may appear in the i^lace of names of indivi- 
dual tribes. Thus it is used as quite synonymous with Danu, which evidently 
designates only tho enemies of the Avesta people, be they Arians or non- 
Arians, in one word the ‘ barbarians 

We adore tho good, sublime, blissful Fravashis, tho manes, who form 
many armies, carry hundreds of weapons, who bear banners — the 

1 Tuirydo dahhavd. Yt. V, 54 ; comp. Spiegel, E,A, vol, i, pp. 570, 620 seq. 

3 When Firdusi describes the state of civilization among tho Turanians in entirely 
the same terms as that of the IrSnians ; when ho makes them dwell in towns and eastlee 
with magnificont buildings, walls aud towers ; when ho roj)resentB tho king as standing 
at the head of his people surroundcxl by his retainers — all this is manifestly a simple 
modernism, an anachronism frequent in tho Shah-name, According to Firdusi, Iranians 
and Turanians are moreover cognate. They derive their descent from Frodiin, whose 
three sons= — Solm, Tur and lilraj — were tho ancestors of the \^'cw5te^n people, the TWranians 
and IrAnians. Vide Spiegel, B.A, vol. i, p. 646 soq. 

3 Yt. IX, 17—18. 

4 Jasti {Handhuch der Zendsprache^, v.) derives /tira from taurv, torvrzSkri 

lure, t^rvatu 



radiant ones, who in mighty battles come rushing down, who, armed 
and steadfast, fight battles against the Ddnu, Yc have overpowered 
the resistance of the Turanian Ddnu ; ye have subdued the enmity of 
the Turanian Dfuiui ! ‘ 

In the course of this description the Danu are styled ^ having ten thousand 
(i.e. innumerahJe) princes.’ This name shows that they Avere divided into a 
multitude of small sections and bands, each of which was ranged under one 
single chii^f unrestrained in his absolute power by any higher authority. This is 
a common fijaturo of nomadic life, while settled tribes aspire to a concentration 
of authority by which tlie heads of the several individual sections of the people 
are in turn subject to one prince or king who stands above them ; it is also 
particularly cliaracteristic at the present day of the populations inhabiting 
the steppes of Turkistan. 

From a historical point of view the Avord Ddnu is of special interest, for 
this name is also found in the Rig- veda, as Avell as Uanava, another form of it. 
According to tlie dictionari<‘8 it ivS a designation of the demons, foes of the gods, 
w ho are opposed by Indra, But 1 belicA^e that here, as AA-ith the name Dasa — 
of Avhich we shall six^ak further on — Ave must accept as the original meaning 
‘ opi^onont, encniA 2.’ The united Indo-Irdnians seem to have designated as 
Ddnu the tribes not akin to themselves with Avhoni they c*amc in contact 
during their march from North to South. After the sei)aration, the Iranians 
retained t he name as a eomprehensive appellation for all Turanians, that is, 
nomadic tribes on their nort hern frontier ; the Indians applied it chiefly to the 
non-Arian aborigines of the valley of the Indus and of tho Panjab, and extended 
it also to the enemies of the gods after the usual manner of ascribing earthly 
conditions to the supernatural Avorld.^ 

For us the former, or historical meaning, so to speak, of Ddnu, is more 
important than the mythological one. It is found in a song abounding in 
references to actual events : 

‘ Wast thou not also, VrilraJdller, 

O sublime one, quite filled Avit li wrath. 

When thou didst slay the Ddnu (the enemies)'*?’ 

Ill another liymn, nioreoA^er, tlie subduing of the DtXnu is placed on the 
same level Avith the ov^erpoAvering of tho Dasyu. That by tho latter name the 
non-Arians of the Panjab are meant probably no scholar Avill deny. I do 

1 Yt. XllI, 37-:)S. According to Yt. V, 73-74 {yatMurarna, aiiri.vnynj<w.t1at\oro. 
tt’ira.vyakhna.) the Danu are vanquiehed by Athavazda and TlnlUi, Jl£ore aic alto 
mentioned, as it seems, tho nainos of Dauudioroos — Kara Asabnna^ Vara Ambana, and 
Dura^ka^ta — of which the last at all events has a true Iranian sound. 

2 Ddnu is to bo derived, just as dd6a, from rt. da, ‘to cut, to cut into pieces, to 
annihilate ’ (cf. Grassmann, Wortcrbuch, s. v.). 

Diinu designates a doinori, o.g., Rv. V, 32. 1, 4, 7, whore it i.s used together wuth 
. QuAuia {vide Liuhvig, Einl. 337), further I, 32, 0, and perhaps X, 120, 6. 

* Rv. IV, 30, 7. 
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not therefore see any reason why wo should not recognize historical events in 
the entire .stroi)he, instead of assuming a strange amalgamation of things human 
and superhuman. 

‘ Take, O strong one, the strength with which tlm enemies 

Thou didst slay, the spider- brood of the Danu ; 

With which tJiou didst reveal the light to the Arian tribe ; 

On the left sank the Dasyu tribe, O IndraM’ 

That Tvra must bo understood as a collective name, we see further from the 
fact that the tribe of the Hunu is also sijoken of as a Turanian one : 

‘ To Ardvi-sura Anahita did the arjned Tusa, the warrior, sacrilico, sitting 
on the l)ack of his horse, imploring strength for his teams, and health 
for himself, j)rotcction against his enemy, the defeat of his adversaries 
the entire subjection of liis opponents, the wicked, hostile ones. And 
ho prayed to her for this boon : ‘"Grant mo, O good, beneficent Ardvi- 
sura Anahita, that I may vanquish the armed Ihimi in Vajska near 
the defile Khshathro-sauka, that lies high up in KaTiglia, the sublime 
holy one ; that 1 may kill them in the Turanian countries in hundreds 
and in thousands, in myriads and in numerable multitiidcs 2 

The above translation of the passage, aeording to wliich Ilumi would bo 
the name of a tribe, is at all events a simple and approxi)nato one. But it is 
often disputed, as hunu is considered to be the Iranian equivalent for the Indian 
word sunu, and is translated by ‘ son’. I must admit that in the present case 
that sense does not quite satish' mo. Who.se sons are t hus vaguely referred to ? 
There is a genitive wanting, wliicli is absolutely necessary to complete the 
sentence. If, on the contrary, my own view is correct , the passage contains a 
most remarkable hint well deserving of attention. It mentions a tribe of hoj-se- 
men^, who are grouped with the Turanians, the tribes of the Nortliern stejq)t\s, 
and mentions as their dwelling-place the tiuTitories lying half-way up the 
Sir-darya, where the existence of a Tatar tribe may ho most easily and safely 
accounted for. Under such conditions one* feels inclined to compare the 
Hunus of the Avesta with the later Huniis. In that case tliore would pmbablj^ 
be no older testimony tlian the r(*ligious documenis of the Zoroastrians to jirove 
the existence of that energetic tribe, which later on c.xercised sucli a mighty 
influence on the history of mankind. But it is v(Ty dangerous to argue simi- 
larity of name, and it cannot be denied that weighty historical reasons are 
opposed to this hypothesis. TJie llimns belong, in fact, to a much lak‘r epoch 
than the i^eriod of the compositiiui of the Avesta, whieii moreovtT places tlie 

1 Rv. II, 11, 18, danum.aurnavabham. With the last word oorup. Grassiiuinn 
Whrlvrhuch. 

2 Yt. V, .“>7-58: iTcc*<)rdin<i to tho ohsoure and diUicult passage Yt. XJII 

100 ; Kuid VishtTispn also wuh ongago<l in war with tho Hurnis (Yi. XIX, 80). 

5 Hence aurva.Hminvh. Of intorost is also Yt. XtX, 41, Hiwcwo.yai.paihonya 
(Skr: patheshthd, ‘being on the road, wayhiyers’) ‘the prc<latory Hnnus.’ The context 
of the passage is indeed very ditneult and obscure. 
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battles with the Huiins in the heroic age of the Avesta people. Even the 
white Hunns, who are mentioned by Haug, first appear in the last few 
centuries before the Christian era, ^vhen they drove the inhabitants of the 
Northern steppes towards the South'. We need only assume that the 
Hunns, as a nomadic tribe, roved all about the steppes of Central Asia even in 
the remotest antiquity, and that they made themselves dreaded by isolated 
incursions long before they became notorious by their inroads on a large scale 
and by immigrating in large numbers amongst the tribes of Western Asia and of 
Europe. But under all circmnstances I strongly maintain my view that 
the word hunu is the name of a tribe, whether or not that name be identical 
with that of the later Hunns. The interpretation of the text itself is not at 
all affected thereby. 

As regards the Sarima and Sdni little can be positively asserted, since 
they are never named in the Avesta except in the passage cited above.* Wo 
must thus confine ourselves to conjectures, based upon the greater or less 
similarity to the sound of the name. By the Sarima tradition apparently 
denotes the peoples of the West. At least FirdusI makes Seim, whoso name 
may be identical with Sarima, a sovereign of the Western countries. Accord- 
ing to the Book of Kings, the kingdom of Fredim was divided among his three 
sons, Sehn, Tur, and Eraj ; the first received the West, Tur the North, and 
the last Iran Proper^. As there is evidently a play upon the name here, wo 
should do well not to overrate the historical value of this statement. The 
Sarima have been compared with the Sarmatians or with the Solymi^. As 
the former, according to the statements of Ptolemy and Strabo, must have 
dwelt on the plains near the lower course of the Don and the Volga®, we should 
at least to assume that they had wandered in course of time from East to West. 
For if they had already dwelt, in the period represented by the Avesta, where 
the Western writers look for them, the Avesta people would scarcely have been 
able to come in contact with them. In the same way I believe that the 
Solymi who had settled in Lycia® were too remote. Personally I am inclined 
to consider the name Sarima to bo a similar collective expression, like Tura, 
for the different nomadic tribes of the North, and to give it as general a meaning 
as i)ossible. I should translate it by ‘ archers^,’ which meaning appears to be 
applicable from the fact that nomadic tribes are generally distinguished for 
their use of the bow, a peculiarity which is specially recorded of the Scyths. 

1 Comp, particularly Justi, Uandbuck, a. v. hunu. 

3 Sairima indeed occurs in the VUhtdup-Yasht (Yt. XXIV, 52), which is admitted 
to be thoroughly corrupt. 

3 Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p. 646. 

4 Justi, Hdh. 8. V. ; Spiegel, Avesta Uhersetzt, vol. iii, p. 139, n. 1 and 2 ; Windischmann 
Zoroastriache Studien, pp. 229>230 : cf. also do Harlez, Av. tr.^ iii, 41, n. 2. 

6 Kiepert, Alte. Geographic, § 306 ; Forbiger, Handbuch der edten Qeographie, vol. u, 
p. 452 soq. 

® Forbiger, H. a. G. vol. II, p. 248. 

7 From Skr. qarya or qaryd, ‘ arrow.’ 
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As regards the Sdni, they have been identified with the Soanes on the south 
of the Caucasus. Justi reminds us of the city of San, which, according to 
Persian lexicographers, is supposed to be situated in Kabulistan or in Balkh. 
But no cogent proof can be brought forward in support of either view' . 

We now come to the DCtha. It is probable that the Avesta denotes by this 
name the Daai of the Greek historians and geographers. They arc reckoned 
amongst the Scythian tribes that dwelt in Northern Hyrcania, cast of the 
Caspian Sea. They extended as far as the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and Herodo- 
tus oven speaks of the Daai as inhabiting the province of Persis. Consequently, 
they were widely spread and considerable in number, and, moreover, at the 
same time a * warlike people, who served Darius Codomanus as cavalry, and 
Alexander and Antiochus as mounted archers*.* 

In the Rig-veda the name of Daha is found under the equivalent Indian 
form Dasa, and here we meet with linguistic coincidences similar to those we 
have already become acquainted with in the case of the Danu. Scholars 
were formerly inclined to hold the fundamental meaning of Dasa to be ‘ mons- 
ter, demon hostile towards the gods,* and that meaning was adopted in the 
majority of passages. The aboriginal inhabitants of the Panjab are said to be 
only secondarily designated Dasa, because they opposed the immigrating 
Arians in a hostile manner. This view interpreters have more and more tended 
to abandon*. The correct process is quite the reverse. The natural course 
to follow is not that which leads from heaven or the ethereal regions down to 
the earth, or from the realm of the supernatural to that of the sensual, but the 
opposite one. Men took the circumstances of their own immediate surround- 
ings, what they daily saw and experienced, for their starting-point, and trans- 
ferred human conditions, representations, and ideas to spiritual and heavenly 
objects. By Dasa in the Rig-veda is meant first of all an enemy, esi)ecially 
an enemy of the Arians, an enemy of foreign race, and this is certainly the sense 
in the great majority of passages. It is only in a secondary sense that it is 
used as a designation for the enemies of the benevolent gods — the demons 
whose destructive influence the fancy of mankind recognizes in scorching heat 
and drought in the raging storm- wind, in the burning and destructive lightning- 
flash, in the dark night of the thunder-clouds. A.s regards the use of the word 

1 I derive Saini from the rt. «a, which ia also the origin of the word satar, ‘ the enemy.’ 
Thus the name generally bore the same meaning as Tura. . 

2 Kiepert, a. 6^. § 61 ; Forbiger, H, a. O. ii, p. 670, note 13 ; Strabo, pp. 304, 611, 
515 ; Herodotus, I. 126 ; Arrian III. 11, 28 (‘ the Daai living on the other side of the river 
Tanais — this river is mistaken for the Jaxartes, — the Daai on the banks of the Tanais,^ 
of. Ill» 30) ; V. 12 ; Curtius, viii. 3 

8 Ludwig, Einh p. 207 seq . ; Zimmer, AiL. p, 100 seq. The former has described 
the state of affairs quite clearly in the words : ‘ Wherever Dasa and Arya stand opposed 
to each other, we may invariably consider the former to belong to the aboriginal inhabit- 
tants ; where, on the contrary, demons alone should be understood, cannot in that case 
be easily settled. Only so much appears to us certain, that the latter are to J>e understood 
much more rarely than is done in the present eystem of interpretation.’ 
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Dam in the Indo-Iranian period the same remarks are applicable as those above 
which concern the narao Dunu- After the separation of the two Arian tribes 
the name appears to have boon used so far differently by the Iranians, that it 
was evidently restrict ed to a si»ecial trilM*, and no longer iiscil as a designation 
for all the enemies of the Iranian people. 

Names of tribes may bo further contained in Adhi/u and Dadhilca. The 
latter have been excellently tompaKxl by Spiegel with the Dadikai of Herodo- 
tus'. As they arc constantly named together with those mentioned above®, 
wo may well regard t he Adhyu as a tribe likewise, provided the comparison be 
correct. The Avt'sta does not furnish us with any more precise explanation ; 
at moat we may regard it as probable that they belonged to the Iranian nation, 
and that the Zoroastrian do(;trine had found entrance among them . According 
to Herodotus, the tribe of the Dadikai seems to have taken part in the great 
campaign of Xerxes against the Grwdrs. It was closely united with that of 
the Gandars who w'cre settled among the present Suleiman mountains, and 
formed one asse.ssraent district with them^. Their place of abode is thus 
probably to be looketl for in the neighbourhood, perhaps in the dominion of 
Ghazna, though in other cases also tribes living at a distance from each other 
belonged to the same district . 

The Vnrdhika and the Hyauna were enemies of the Avc.sta people, and 
were conquered by Kavi Vishtaspa. However, it is not (visy to interpret the 
passage in which this fact is strikingly suggested'*. Under the name of Hyauna 
are reckoned Arjat-axiia, as well as Tanthraval, ‘ the dark one.’ and Pcfduma, 
‘the fighter ’. These names are purely Iranian, and if their bearers neither 
assumed the titles themselves nor received them from the Avesta people, the 
Arian nationalit y of the Hyauna can no longer be doulded. 

‘ The armed Kavi Vishtaspa subdued the Tanlhravat, the adherent of 
the false doctrine, and the Peskana, the demon-worshipper, and the 
Arjat-aspa, and all the other wicked Hyauna bent upon harm®.’ 

I am conscious that I am putting forward a mere hypothesis ; but it seems 
to mo deserving of examination. In the list of countries of the Vendidad 
(often mentioned) the counter-creations of the Evil S])irit arc* named, as Ave 
know, together Avith each district : in Aryana-vaija, extreme cold ; in India, 
excessive heat ; in Ilailunmt, the ‘ sins of ydtu.’ But at the same time it is also 
said with regard to several provinces, that in them unbelieving and hostile 
tribes w^ere the scourge of the land ; Urva has evdl people, the country near 

1 E.A, vol. ii, pp. 380-381, noto- ' 

2 Aidhyu, Daidhika, Ys. XXXIX, 2 ; Yt. XIII, 154 ; but in Yt. XIII, 74 daidhika 
is ropreaonted in a somewhat strikinj? connection. 

3 Herodotus, VJI. 66 ; III. 91. 

4 Varedkaka, Hyaona, Yt. IX, 30'31 ; XVII, 50-51 (liero also hyannim^ m.dahyurmm^ 

' of the Hyaunian district ’). Spiegel {E.A. vol. iii, p. 283 note) compares with the 
Hyauna the Cliionitos who lived on the western side of tlie Caspian Soa. 

6 Yt. XIX, 87 j comp. Yt. V. 109. 
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the Rangha predatory inhabitants, and Varna in the Albnrz mountains a non- 
Arian population. This leads me to consider whether the names of tribes 
might not be direotly conjectured from other expressions which are found 
In that connection, and which frequently offer a formidable crux intfjrq)retum^ 

In the case of Moru (Merv) maredha is denoted as the calamity created by 
Angra Manjni^ Herein I recognize the name of the tribe of the Mardoi. 
These must have lived within the limits of Moru and must have harassed that 
district by pillaging expeditions. Their character is sufficiently indicated by 
their name ; for muredha signifies ' murderer^.’ 

The Mardoi or Amardoi — for even Strabo expressly declares that the two 
names are identical^ — had, like the Daai, spread very widely and were found, 
according to Greek authorities, in the most diverse countries of Western Asia. 
We meet with Mardoi in Hyrcania, where they dwelt in the inaccessible moun- 
tain-passes of the Albnrz, perhaps in the vicinity oi Domavond ; and also 
in the mountains of Persis. Against both those tri])es Alexander the Great 
fought ; against the former he took the field from Zadrakarta the capital of 
Hyrcania, against the latter from Porsepolis. There were Amardoi in Bactria 
and Scythia ; they may also have dwelt in Margiana ; Mardyeni are mentioned 
as living in Sogdiana^. They were probably the mere remnants of a distinct 
tribe which formerly roved about the border of tlie habitable districts of 
Eastern Iran towards the deserts. 

More interesting still is the name of the Derbikes, which I find again in 
the Old Iranian Driwika. The Driwika arc regarded as a counter-creation in 
Haraiva^, which seems to be in complete harmony with the statements of 
Western writers, according to whom the Derbikes dwelt in the north of 
Margiana®. They may perhaps have occupied the territory between Mero 
and Sarakhsh. They are described as a nomadic people in so low a stage of 
civilization and with such coarse and strange manners and customs that they 
can hardly be considered Arians. ' They worship the Earth as their deity, 
sacrifice and use as food no female beasts, slaughter and cat (!) old men of over 
seventy years of age^ ; whilst they hang old women and thou bury them.’ 

1 It is said in Vd. I, 6 ; dat.ahe.paittjarem.frakere.ntat,Aifr6mainyu8h.pouru^mahrk6 
vtthiL8hdmcha,maredlidmcha, To my mind a correction into maredhdeha or maredhdehai^ 
absolutely necessary ; ntn actually served only as a sign of the nasalized in the accusative 
plural. One is tempted also to hold vithmfulmcha to bo the name (perhaps mutilated) 
of a nation. 

2 From root mated; comp, also Hang, in Hnnsen, Acffyplens Stellungin der Welt- 
geschichtBy v, p. 129. 

8 Strabo, p. 623. 

4 Forbiger, H. a. Gi vol. ii, p. 505, note 20 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. ii, p, 538 note. 

6 Vd. I, 9, dat.cdii : paitydrem,fmkereTita\: A{lro~m.ainyu^.pourii’mahrk6 : sara^h* 
kemcha Driwikdeha (‘ hail -storms and the people of tlm Driwika ’). 

6 For particulars, see Forbiger, H, a, G. vol, ii, p. 56(5. 

7 The same is recounted of the Massagetae (//, o. O, vol. ii, p, 467, note 16) and 
of certain Indian tribes (p. 494). 
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This sounds too oannibalis1i<‘ not to rouse a susi^ioion that it is incredible. 
Still the narrative cannot be \NiiolIy without foundation, and if true only in 
part, it is still sulTicieut to set in a clear light the barbarous condition of the 
Dorbikes. 

There is a very striking correspondence between the name Derbikes and 
the proper name Drbhika in t he Rigveda to which Taidwig refers^ . This occurs 
only in a single passage and there indeed in a somewhat mythical sense, which 
hoAvever is also sometimes the case with Dasa and Dfinu : 

' Their priest., to him who slew the Drbhika, 

Liberated the coavs, opened the prison, 

To Tndra. Avho resembles the storm in the atmospheric space, 

(Covered Avitli 8oma, as the liorse Avitli trappings^! 

Through the disco\T;ry of the same as that of a tribe, in the Avesta, 

the Jiistory of the Avord is completed, and is found to bei<lentical Aviih tiiat 
of Dasa or Danu. Originally, in the Arian ptniod, th(‘ AVord may have had 
a pretty" g(?ri(‘ral meaning. 1 would translate it by * beggar folk, poor rabble^/ 
The Arians, aa ho wei*e proud of their AAxdbeultivatcd liekls and tlieii* rich stock 
of cattle, seem tlxMi to have contemptuously designated by this expression 
llie honu'less nomadic p(‘opl(* without possessions, Avhoin they met on their 
marclics. Among th(» fndiaiis the meaning of the imnu* was evidently 
forgotten <luring their inigraiiou into the Danjab ; a.nd this fa(*t would (‘Xplain 
liOAV it cain<‘ to be used by tliem in a semi-mythical sense*. It; was ni(‘nrly a 
relic of antiquity. It still n^laiiied indo<‘d the idiNi of tlie frightful and the 
terrible, but its proper application, its original signirKtance, was no longei* 
known. Among tlie Iranians on the contrary Driwikn. scrvc'd, as \wi^ liavcr 
already to have hap])encd in the case of Daha, no longer as a general 
di*signation of all nomadic tribes, but as the six^cial name of a single race."* 

The tribes m hudj have so far bi^en mentioiuHi, dwidt either in Iran itself or 
in the countries on its northern liorder, which an', generally comprised under the 
name Turan. Here, Avlune desert- and fertile land are in such close contiguity, 
the rivalry l)('tAvcen the settled population and tlic nomads, and, at least 
pa^tl3^ that betAveen Arians and non-Arians must naturally have been keenest. 

1 EinUituiuf, ]). 207. 

^ llig-veila 1 1, J4, 3, Koih\s translation (B. R. sub voce 7 TO ; quite differently 
Ludwig, Kv. 31, 57. 

3 Of. Avesta ririwi, ‘ tnisli or trifle,^ dririhu^ ‘ poor,’ Skr. root darhh. 

4 By the way, I am hero giving only a conjecture regarding the obscure word 
hravara or harvara in Vd. 1, 7, which is tiallod paityCira in Bilklidhi. J have long held 
it to be a name of a tribe ; perhaps it may be tho Iranian equivalent for the (Ireek 
BapjSapot (V) Now to my surprise I find tlio following notice in (Irodekoff (‘Rido,» 
p. 79): ‘The road was intorsected l)y the Kiver Balkh, locally known as the Bandi- 
Barbari. Bandi means ** beyond tho pond ” (?) — tho dam is constructed at the town 
of Balkh itself -and the term Barbari is applied to tho wild jjeople living among the 
northern 8})nrH of the Paroparnisus and the Hindukush * (? comp, also Mod. Pors. barhar^ 
for which the moaning ‘ fight ’ is given by tho lexicogi’aphers ; Vullers, Lex, sub voce). 
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Here from the earliest times occasion was given for continual quarrels, and 
here broke out in remote antiquity that desperate conflict, which, as the war 
between Iran and Turan, engrosses a great i>art of the legendary history of 
Pei-sia, and which, though in an altcrred form, cont inued down to modern iinujs. 

The qm^stion now arises whether the Iranians \>crc not also engaged in 
contest with hostile tribes in the East and West. In the region of tlie Sulei- 
man mountains their teiri1ori(>s ap2)arent]y bordered on those of tlic kindred 
tribes of the Indians ; and in the South-Wc'st, though indeed at a eon^^iderablo 
disiaiiec, the Semites had cstabiislicfl in the low country round the JOuphrates 
and the Tigris a mighty kingdom whoso military poucu* was frecjucntly felt by 
the inliabitants of the Iranian iiighlaiid. 

The Avesta seems to furnisli hints of at least passing conlliets witJi Indian 
and Semitic nations ; these, however, arc in any case very doubtful and shroud- 
ed in myths and legends of man^^ kinds. The Indian tribes are, I liolieve, 
comprelicnded in the Gandarwa^ whose name can .s(*a/et>ly bo scparaled from 
that of the mythical being Uandarwa of the Jiig-veda. The home of the 
Gandarwa is placed in the extreme East ; lu‘. was regarded as a terrible inonstcr^, 
b(5nt upon killing the faithful, who was vanquished and slain in tlu) valley of 
Pwliin by the hero Kersdspa'^, \Ve may iierhaiis place Pishin in thi^ luovineo 
of Urva, belonging to the list of countries where ' wicked inhabitants ' are 
cxjiressly siiokcn of. We know uUo that tlie seime of other adventures and 
exploits of Kersaspa is laid in the 8outli-Eastern territories of I he Avesta 
people*'. 

It is, fiiilher, generally assumed that the sufferiiigs aiifl miseries whieli 
came iqion tho Iranians from the Mesopotamian countries, paiiiciilaiiy from 
Babylon, were embuilied in the ligure of Azhi DalulLaK ILow much of a 
niytlucal elemeiil is cunUiijied in the legend of Dabaka may Ih‘ cleaily seen 
from the folh^wing passage describing the combat Ixri wchmi Dalifika ajid bis 
opponent Tliraitdna : 

‘ d’liis bU'ssing fell to the lot oJ; Atlnvya, this boon was given him that 
a son was born to him : Thraitdna, from iiis mighty rata', w ho slew 
the dragon Dahl La with the three jiuvs ajid (he three ht'ads. with the 
six eyes and the thousand limbs, the all-powerful, devilish numster ; 
whom Angra Manyu created on the living world as the strongoot 
monster to annihilate tho people of tho pious^.' 

1 Comp, ttio alvTXVpOL 

2 Yd.ajauat. Ganfiarewent-*ijO.(ipalai.vU(fjOnO*iiLcrcklifihiin.u.a.'iltiih\:.(ju.cllifio. ' who slow 
Oaiitlarw^a, who rusliod downw’ard with open jaws to aunihilute tho people of tho pious, ^ 
Yt. XlX, 41. Gandarewa itiny tio j)t>rhHps regardod as tlic iiajno of a tribe (Yt. XllI^ 
1*211), just as 7'ura which inunodiatoly prccodos it, 

3 Soo pp. 81 and 1 13 of OstlrCiuLsckc Kultw\ 

4 Justi, Qcschichle des alien Pcruioh'^, p. 31 ; Spiegel, vol. i, p> 543 seq. 

6 Ys. IX, 7-8. Tho de.scrjption of Dahtika us daya and druj is interoating : compare 
what is said above in pp. 20-21. 
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Many a passage may however be cited in confirmation of the liistorical 
basis of the myth of Daliaka. If the usual interpretation be correct, Babel 
which is called Batvri in the Avesta, should be regarded as the dwelling- 
place of DahS^kai. Another locality with 'which he stands in closer con- 
nection would be Kvirinta, which has been ingeniously identified by Justi^ 
with the Karina of Isidor of Charax, the present Kercnd at the top of the pass 
of Zagros. In perfect accord with this is the epithet 'difficult to approach/ 
indicating the strength and strategical value of the place, which was indeed of 
importance, since the Assyrian princes must have led their armies through it, 
when they took the field against the inhabitants of the Iranian highland. 

The name of Bawri as well as that of Kvirinta may have been known to 
the Avesta nation only from hearsay, for no passage in oui* texts justifies 
the supposition that they had then advanced so far to the South-West. 

The historical evidences of a real, though only transient supremacy, of the 
Assyrian princes over Eastern Iran are, it must be confessed, very deficient » 
The Medo-Persian epic can indeed boast of mighty expeditions w^hich Ninos 
and Semiramis undertook against the kingdom of Bactria, and tell of the fierce 
battles which preceded its subjugation. But these accounts can scarcely 
be regarded as genuinely historical, though they may have some foundation 
in fact. The Assyrian cuneiform w^ritings only tell us of Tigl^th-Pilesar, who 
lived in the eighth century, that in one of his expeditions he advanced a consi- 
derable distance towards 1 he East . In them also appear some highly interesting 
names : Arakuttu, evidently Arachotos-Harahvati, Nisaa-Nisaya and Zikruti, 
the Sagartians, in the list of conquered territories and nations ; but these dis- 
appear again in the inscription containing the account of a later campaign and 
its result, a proof that the Assyrian dominion in Easteiii Iran was not at all 
events of long duration*^ 

Nevertheless, it is by no means incredible that the more powerful among 
the rulers of Babylon and Assyria endeavoured at least to bring under their sway 
the Eastern districts of Iran, and that they reaelied so far in their more distant 
expeditions. Furthermore, it is not impossible that sucli atteiiipls gave 
occasion for the rise of the myth of Dahaka or in some way caused its transfor- 
mation. The later legend also represents Zohak as coming from Arabia. ^ 
That there was no permanent supremacy is j^roved by the Avesta itself. Dahaka 
is only for a limited period master over the Iranian nation ; foreign rule soon 
gave way again to the national dominion originally founded by the hero 
Thraitdna or Frodun. Thraitana had concealed himself among the heights of 

1 Bawrdish,paitudatlhaoyi){1) ‘in the country of Bawri,’ Yt. V, 29. Therewith 
agree Hamza and the author of Mujmil, Spiegel, E.A. vol. i, p, .'532. 

2 Hdb, sub voce. Tam.yazata.Azhitihahrijafdo, Dcd(Akd,upa,Kvirintern*duzhitem^ 

‘ unto liiin did the tlu’oe -headed dragon Dahiika offer up a sacrifice on tho scarce accessible 
Kvirinta.’ Vt, XV, 19. 

3 Buncker, QdA, vol. ii, p. 261 ; Maspero, ‘ History,’ pp. 366-368. 

* Spiegel, JS?. A. Vol. i, p. 631. 
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the Alburz, that is to say in the lofty mountains to the Eastward, which were 
at all times the place of refuge of the Iranians during hostile invasions. From 
hence, followed by the valiant body of his faithful adherents, he took the Held 
against the usurper, defeated and killed him, and thus brought the foreign 
domination to an end. 

If this view of the saga of Dahaka be corrw^t, we have? in it a peculiar 
commingling of legendary and purely mythological elements. If, on the one 
hand, it contains an historical nucleus, on the other it is certain that ‘tlu' 
dragon ’ signifies by natural symbolism the seri>ent of the clouds, and is idc^nti- 
cal with the Ahi of the Rig-veda, the demon of tempest, against whom the 
beneficent genii light in storm and bad weather, in lightning and in thunder. 
Everywhere, in the Avesta as well as in the Rig-veda, the combats on the earth 
and in the air are confounded together. The Avesta also represents Dahaka 
in the figure of a serpent, w’hile the later rationalistic legend descrilx's him as 
a man with serpents’ heads growing on his shoulders ; it makes him three- 
headed with three jaws and six eyes, while he is also represented in the Yashts^ 
as sitting upon a golden throne like an earthly potentate and king. 

The relations, then, l)etw"een the various j)opulations of Turkisl-an and of 
Eastern Iran present a somewhat motle\" picture even in the earliest period. 
By far the larger portion of the land was inhabited by tril>es of Arian race. 
These, however, did not form a concentrated and united whole, but were divid- 
ed into hostile parties through differing habits of life and forms of religion. 

The upholders of civilization were those Iranian tribes w hich professed the, 
Mazdian faith. They mostly dwelt in lixed settlements, cultivated the fields 
and practised the regular breeding of cattle. By >vay of exception, the Zoroas- 
trian doctrine seems likewise to have made its way among semi-nomads. 

In sharp eoJitrast to the Avest a j^eoplc stand the bulk of the nomadic tribes 
of Arian blood. They are mostly comprised under race-names such as Tura 
or Danu, perhaps also Sarima or 8ani. Certaiji individual tribes are to be 
understood by the names Driwika, Hyauna, Mardha, Daha, etc. 

At the same time wo must admit the possibility that many of these tribes, 
o.g., the Humi, belonged to a foreign, possibly the Tartarian, race. That close 
to the Iranians an aboriginal population not akin to them existed, is beyond a 
doubt. In the beginning this may have been powerful and numerous. But it 
gradually became reduced in numbers and witiidrew before the \'ietorious 
Arians into the more inaccessible mountains. The conquerred portions 
became merged in the mass of the victors. 

Finally, in the South-East as in the South-West, the Iranians came into 
contact with foreign nations : in the former with the Indians, in the latter with 
the Semites. Between them and the Indians of the border provinces continual 
but unimportant feuds and petty forms of warfare evidently prevailed ; but the 
Semites made themselves hated and feared only by brief occasional campaigns. 
T^xvri9. 
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CHAPTER IT.i 

Private Life. 

§ '5. Physical Characteristics of men and women. 

.... We have examined tlie nation itself as a whole with its division into 
the believing and the unbelieving, into husbandmen and nojnads ; we have 
discussed the opposition in which in Iran the Arians, who had immigrated, 
stood to an aboriginal population of foreign race. We now return to the, 
narrowest circle and consider the old Iratiian as a single individual, the general 
circumstances of his life, and his position in the house and in the family. 

What he was in outward appearance, we cannot easily state. The Avesta 
offers scarcely anything tangible, as it only touches occasionally upon this 
question. A comparison with the present descendants of the Avesta people 
is more profitable. 

I will endeavour to delineate tho ideal type which seems to have hold the 
mind of the old Iranian. Naturally the reality cannot have invariably corres- 
ponded with the type. 

In man the principal stress is laid upon bodily strength and health. 
Zarathushtra therefore prays for these to Verthraghna, the genius of victorious 
battle, whom fancy naturally endowed with extraordinary strength. They 
are the gifts for which one also implores Hauraa, the yazala, who keeps away 
sickness and death. ^ 

Wide chest, bi-oad hips, high feet, and above all a clear shaiq) eye, are the 
glory of man. These are tho attributes which distinguish the king who is to 
surpass his people not only by higher intelligence but also in bodily vigour 
and beauty .3 

The descriptions of the divine Inungs may also bo made use of, as 1 liey are 
certainly [mefa 2 )horically] spoken of as men perfectly well-formed. The 
Amesha Spenta, the highest spirits next to Ahura Mazda, are represented as 
‘endowed with sharp eyes.’ Tho manes, tho Fravashis, are called ‘clear- 
sighted,’ and the star Tishtrya-Sirius ‘ sharp-eyed. ■»’ 'J’liese epithets suffi- 
ciently prove the impoitance which the Iranian attached to the shining 
brightness of the eye. 

Tall in stature, slender in form, strong, able, clear-eyed, having small heels, 
long arms and handsome calves ; all these are in the Avesta honourable epithets 
for yazatas and mcn.^ 

1 Ch. iv, § 37, Ostimniache KuUur. 

2 Yt. XIV, 29 : huzvao.aojd, tanvO.vispayuo.dravalulvm, taiivd-viapayao vazdvare. 

Ys. IX, 19. 

» Pmthu-mra, pcrrMni-sraoni, berezi-pddha, anakhrUidfia-ddithra, Yt, XV, 64, 

* Verezi^dSitltra, Ys. XXVI, 3; verezi-cfMshtnan, Yt. XIII, 29; drvo-chtuhman. 
Yt. VIII, 12. 

3 Berezat, huraodha, amamt, Hunairyach, ti}Hti.ddithra, kamvashna, dareahBdtatu 

hvamshva, Yt. VIII, 14 ; XIV, 17 ; XVII, 22, &c. ’ 
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In woman, beanty and elegance of figure are most eonspiouous. Sym- 
metry of shape, a slender waist and largo full eyes, which are st ill admired at the 
present day in Iranian women, are esteemed as the principal of maidenly 
beauties. Other feminine graces are light complexion, especially about the 
arms, small slender fingers and a well-formed bosom' . 

It is remarkable that the fifteenth year of a man’s life is esteemed as his 
ideal age, which is regarded as the period during which he who is still in the fresh- 
ness of youth approaches the work and miseries of life, not with a weak body 
but in full vigour, the time when the youth comes to the age of pubertj’'*'^ , 
As youths of fifteen, men wandered on earth in the golden age during the reign 
of Yima, the father like the son . In like youthfiilnc«s also ap}X‘ars Verthraghna 
the genius of victoryS. 

Bodily development ought to be very rapid when sTioh an early age is 
esteemed the most beautiful one. and this fact stands in the closest connection 
with climatic circumstances. What we know of the Persians of the present day 
accords with the above statement. Youths as a rule attain to puberty in their 
foiuieenih year, and are in the habit of marrying shortly after. In old Iran 
these circumstances must liave been quite the same, find the youth was already 
in full manhood at an age in which, in colder latitudes, he has scarcely jjassed 
the age of boyhood. 

The statements of the Avesta respecting the exterior in the old Iranian, 
are, as we see, of a very general kind, and as deficient as insignificant. On just 
the most important and most decisive points, such as the colour of the hair, 
the structure of the skull, and the size of the men’s lieards, we know nothing. 
It is therefore iif cossary to supplement the iiioomph^te description of the 
Avesta by a study of the present descendants of the old Tranian nation. 
Important to us is the description of the Eastern Iraniiins, which I have already 
given above. By means of the same we may perhaps more or loss correctly 
describe the external appearance, of the old Iranians in the following manner^: 

The men were of middle, often of high statun>, and were strong-built, 
with broad and well -developed chest s. With the girls and women the general 
tendenc.y was towards a slender and supple formation of body, the colour of 
their skin wa^ brighter and more delicate, particular^ on those parts of the 
body which wore protected from the influence of the sun. Large shining eyes 
distinguished both men and women. The beards of the men wore of luxuriant 
growth. The majority of the |XM)ple had probably darkbrowJi hair ; l)ut light 

1 Comp, the epithets huraodha, xirvaezo-maidhya, vourii-ddilhra ; Vsp. 11,7 : ghendo, 
htibaghdo, hufcdhrlsh, huraodhdoOhd, ‘the lovely women of good family (elsewdierodzato), 
the well-grown up.’ Vide Yt. V, 127, yathacha . hvkrrepta . fahtdna . ayhen ,yathacha, 
aghen, navdzdna (=N.P. nuvdzdn. ‘the lovely, charm ing.alluring ’), 

2 ‘ At the age {ayu) in which man first grows up to manhood, first comes to strength 
first attains to puberty.’ Yt. VIII, 14. 

3 Ys. IX, 5 ; Yt. XIV, 17 ; comp, also Yt. XXII, 9, 

4 Comp. Ch. I, § 1, pp. 6-7, 
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brown and red hair were not uncommon. Both types, the dark and the light, 
are generally to be distinguished among the Arians. The brachycephalous 
structure of the skull was general, the form of the face was oval ; nose, mouth, 
and forehead, and even the extremities, hands and feet, wore well-shaped.. 

§ 6. Dwelling, Clothing, and Food. 

The general circumstances of life in which the old Iranian people lived 
wore throughout plain and simple, so far as we can learn from the Avesta. 
Here we observe nothing of that luxury which prevailed later on in the courts 
of groat Persian kings and in the palaces of Persian nobles. The Avesta people 
consisted of herdsmen and peasants, and the richest amongst them were 
distinguished from the humbler and loss important class only by their larger 
estates and herds. Money, the first requisite of eoinmoree. even of the rudest 
kijid, was unknown ; <^atlle formed the means of barter and payment. No 
mention is made of the importation of foreign goods. The natural products 
which the Avesta mentions are without exception indigenous. 

The soil of Iran itself was poor, yielding only scanty crops, a fact which 
rendered sloth impossible and enforced diligence, perseverance, and thrift. 
The chief sourcjcs of luxury, fruitfulness of soil,and extensive mercantile inter- 
course, were consequently denied to the Avesta people, and the conditions of a 
simple, frugal and unostentatious life were alone known to them. 

Hence we can say that the waut*i of the Avesta people, in reference to dwel- 
ling, dress, and food, hardly wont beyond the necessaries of life. Compared 
with the things which were necessary «ajid useful for human life, every- 
thing that tended to its embellishment and refinement was of subordinate 
importance. 

§ 7. Birth, Education, andAdmisswn into the Community, 

We now trace the career of the old Iranian during the years of his youth 
from his birth to the solemn act by which he was admitted, as a duly recogni- 
zed member, into theZoroastrian community. 

‘The desire for progeny ’ (puihrod%hti) is the motive forraarriage-con- 
clusioni. If a marriage proves childless, the real object has been frustrated. 
It was regarded as evidently a divine visitation. Childlessness is a curse, which 
the yazatas inflict upon those who sin against them : 

‘ Hauma accurscs him wdio shall drink it : “Childless shalt thou become 
and infected with ill-repnte, thou whowithholdest my juice like a • 
profligate thief *2” ’ 

Posterity is a gracious favour bestowed by Heaven as a reward for virtuous 
behaviour and piety. ‘ The blissful holy Fravashis, the manea, grant bodily 

1 Vd. Ill, Mi, Z Ys. XT, ti ; Geldner, Metrik, § 11 0, 
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offspring to those who do not violate agreements/' It is particularly Mithra 
v/ho blesses with children. Hence he is called piUhro-ddo^ ‘ the bestower of 
sons.’® He allows the progeny of his adorers to increase and prosper ; while 
he annihilates the offspring of those who transgress his commands and excite 
his displeasure : — 

‘ Blood-stained are the settlements, the abodes deprived of their off- 
spring, in which promise-breakers dwell.’ 

‘ Who will revere me, who will deceive me, who will hold me worthy of 
veneration with good or evil sacrifices ? On whom shall I bestow 
wealth and fortune, to whom shall I give health of body, I who am 
able to do so ? To whom shall I grant blissful plenty. I who am 
able to do so ? To whom shall I grant the happiness of bodily off- 
spring ? To whom shall I send sickness and death, to whom want 
and misery, I who am able to do so ? Whose bodily offspring shall 
I destroy at one stroke 

Naturally it is for sons especially that the yazatas are in voked. Daughters 
arc certainly less desirable. Moreover sons arc also the proper defenders of tho 
house. They must guard it from enemies and adversaries, they must stand 
round their father when he goes into battle, they must propagate his race and 
improve and increase his estates. 

The greater the number of sons tho bettorsecured was tho stability of the 
house and of the family, ‘ Which is, secondly, tho place where tho earth is 
most delightful ? Where a pious man builds a house in which there aro fire, 
cattle, women, sons, and menials. Henceforth also shall there bo in that 
house abundance of cattle, broad and fodder, dogs, women and children, and 
every enjoyment of life"'.’ 

When the Iranian prays for wealth in men(^;^/•yam-^sh^^m)and numbers of 
men®, {vlrydm-vdtkwdm), ho ceriainly and particularly means brave sons who 
offer him the best gurantec for the peridot uatioii and prosperity of his family.. 

1 Yt. X, 3. [Rather those who do not violate tho sacred bonds of marriage. It 
is indeed a fact worthy of notice in tho sacred lore of the Avesta nation that oven the 
Fravashis, of the departed adherents of the religion of Zarathushtra, bear ancestral love 
and good-will towards their survivors on earth after tlieir exit from this world. Tr.]. 

1 Yt. X, 65. [Mithra, tho yazata presiding over love and friendship or love itself, 
blesses faithful wives and husbands with offspring, i.o., those who duly observe the holy 
ties of wedlock. The violation of such ties, it is said motaidiorically, brings misery 
and misfortune upon the family. Tr.\ 

5 Yt. X, 38, 108, 110. Comp. Geldner, Mctrik, § 127. 

4 Vd. Ill, 2, 3 ; cornp. ZddmO. vol. xxxiv, p. 416. Hero ^ asha^ cannot possibly 
moan ‘piety.’ From the context and from a comi)arison of Vd. V, 52 where '' yaomcha, 
os/iewi’ occurs, I infer tho meaning to be ‘broad’ or ‘food.’ The Greek word dprov 
need hardly be referred to, Comp, also Hubschmaun, Zdclm. G. 1 884. P. 428. 

6 Yt. VIII, 15 ; comp, also Vd. XVIII, 27 ; ‘Thee shall follow herds of cattle and 
a multitude of heroes.’ 
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Therein concentrating all his wishes, he addresses himself to the genius of fire^, 
that forms the centre of all family life, with the words : ‘ Give me bodily off- 
spring who may found habitations, who may gather around mo, who may grow 
up strong to be a protection in danger, consisting of heroes, who will promote 
the welfare of my house !’* 

Hence it is an occasion of joy in the house of the Mazdaj^asna, when the 
wife has conceived^, and a child is hoped for. At this time the woman requires 
more than ever heavenly protection, that her offspring may be unharmed, 
and herself propitiously delivered. For this reason she appeals by means of 
her prayers to Hauma, and still more to the special tutelary yaza ta of the female 
sex, Ardvi-sura Anahit a. The former protects women at the time of delivery, 
and bestows on them brave sons and pious children^. Of Anahita it is said 
in the hymns addressed to her, that she aids the generation of men and prepares 
all women for childbirth, that she helps all women towards a happy delivery 
and bestows on them sufficient and well-timed milk®. 

During pregnancy, and oven for some time after delivery, women should 
hold aloof from conjugal intercourse®. The tenth month was the normal time 
for confinement. 

The first ceremony performed on a new-born child, appears to have been 
the washing of its hands^. The fundamental idea involved in this symbolical 
treatment is that the impurity which is contracted by conception, and which 
communicates itself also to the child, must be washed off with the purifying 
element of water. This clearly explains why a woman after confinement is for 
some time looked upon as unclean. 

The antiquity of this custom is proved by quite similar ceremonies among 
the Indians, who were accustomed to wash a child on the eighth day after its 
birth ; nay more, it is even proved by those practised among the old Germans®. 

1 [As it is a religious custom amongst the Zarathushtrians to invoke the blessing 
and help of the Deity and other spiritual genii, with their faces turned towards the sacred 
fire (be it the hearth -fire or that of the sacred altar), so also here the adorer, asking for 
heroic sons of the above description, prays to Ahuramazda indirectly through the hearth- 
fire which he regards as the emblem of God. Tr.]. 

* Ys. LXII, 6 ; comp. Yt. XIII, 134 ; XIX, 75. 

t Aputhra=ria’>\^piUhra ; Geldner, Kuhna Zeitschrift, XXV, p. 193, note .3. 

4 Ys. IX, 22 iHaomdMzizanaiUbiBh*dctdhditi,kh8ha^to~p%Uhrim*uta.a8hava’frazaiiUim, 

5 Yt, V, 2. • Vd. XV, 8. 

7 Vd. XVI, 7 ; Y^zLaperendyukZ.frd 8 hnavdt.z(Mta.h§,pao%nin,fra 8 nadhayen.a 9 tah^. 

yaUaperendyukahe, ‘ when the child comes into appearance (is born), they shall wash 
first the hands of it, viz., the child.* [Here we differ from the author*s meaning and 
would render the passage thus : ‘ If a child should touch her, they should first of all 

wash both the hemds of it, (that is) of the child.* Here the context plainly shows that 
we have to do not only with a woman who has just been delivered but one who is in her 
courses, and consequently the question does not refer only to a child just born but to 
any child that is supposed to have become unclean by coming in contact with its mother. 
The precept of the Vendid&d, therefore, refers to the first washing of the hands of any 
child that has touched a menstruating woman. Tr.} 

8 Zimmer, AiL. 320-321 ; Woinhold, Altnordisches Lehen, p. 262, 
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birth of a son was celebrated as a festival in the family of a Mazdayasna. 
Such old customs are retained in our own time among the Mahomedan Tajilcs, 
in Kohistau, in whom we can safely recognize the remnants of theold Arian 
population * . Among them the parents prepare a feast when a child comes into 
this world. The mother keeps her bed for five or six days, and a week after 
the child receives its name in the presence of the Mullan. 

With respect to the giving of names amongst the Avesta nation and the 
ceremonies usually connected therewith, we know nothing at present. Among 
the modern Parsees it certainly takes place under solemn formalities *. 

The mother suckled her child at her own breast ; the father’s duty was 
chiefly to preserve it from every danger. Both the parents together sought 
by offerings and prayers to the divine beings to induce them to take the child 
under their special protection, and to allow it to grow and thrive in strength 
and happiness 

As to the child’s education, their first aim was to make of him an able 
and useful member of their commimity and to implant in him those virtues for 
which the old Iranian people were principally remarkable, and which the 
Avesta sums up in the words : * piety in thought, word and action.’ 

It is pretty clear that the special training of boys for future callings went 
hand in hand with their religious education, and that it was chiefly regulated 
according to the profession of the father. The warrior would have his son 
instructed in the handling of weapons, and the use of the bow, the lance and the 
sword. The peasant took his children out with him to the field and showed 
them how to manage the plough, to scatter seed, or gather in corn. Lastly, 
the priest initiated his sons in the understanding of the Holy Scriptures and 
their commandments, and fostered in them the consciousness of the sanctity 
and dignity of their peculiar position. 

As even now the vis ineriice is a great factor in the choice of a profession 
how much more powerful must it have been before the existence of that universal 
intercourse which destroys all class distinctions. 

It was evidently also no uncommon practice to commit children to the 
care of a priest for training and instruction in the same manner as the Indian 
Brahmins were wont to do. This practice must certainly have prevailed most 
among those who were destined for ecclesiastical functions, and the most 

1 Ujfalvy, JSxped. sclent, i, p. 15. Upon the birthday festival among the Western 
Iranians, vide Duncker, GdA, iv, pp. 164-165 Spogiol, E.A, vol. iii, 706. 

2 Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees,’ pp. 64-65; Spiegel E.A, vol. iii, p. 700. [No 
formalities to my knowledge are generally observed by ns at the twesent day. By the 
by, it may bo said that the initiation into the historical knowledge of our ancostors has 
led to one social reform, viz,, that the mother is not so much inclined to name her child 
after the manner of Hindoos, as to call it by one of the glorious names of her heroic 
ancestors. Now-a-days, 1 believe there arc more Rustams, Jehangirs, and Shirins than 
there were thirty years back. 2V.] 

. 8 This is evident from the idea contained in Vd. HI, 31, upon which cozrpare my 
remarks in ZddmG, vol. xxxiv, p. 423. 
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essential subject of instruction was of course the interpretation of the Holy 
Text, the right i^erfoiinancc of ceremonies, and the ritualof sacrifice. The 
relation between these teachers and their pupils is not often mentioned in the 
Avesta, yet we see That it was one of love and friendship 

Youths or maidens Aven^ solemnly admitted into the Zoroastrian commun- 
ity by investing them Avith the sacred string-. . . . The girdle is the symbol 
of the spiritual tic Avhich binds together the AA^holc Zoroastrian community. 
Men as Avell as women were wont to Avear it continually .... The modern 
Parsces call it The kosii is a AAOollcn string consisting of seventy-two 

threads, the manufacture of Avhioh is accompanied by certain ceremonies. 
The season of investiture is noAv earlier than it used to be in ancient times. 
In other respects the ideas of the present Parsecs Avitb reference to the object 
and importance of the Aw/i correspond, so far as Ave knoAv, Avith those of the 
Avesta. 

From the religious point of AricAA, investiture with the sacred girdle may bo 
compared Avith coiiiirmation in the Christian Churches, and, from the legal 
point of vioAv, Avith a declaration of majority, ^.e., with the coming of age. 
WhoeAw AA’ore the kosli belonged to the adult members of the community and 
Avas entitled to all its privileges. He Avas then relieved fromparental discipline, 
and naturally took upon himself, AA'ith his personal independence also the 
entire moral and civil rc'sponsibility of all his actions, A\hich the parents had 
hither to borne Avholl.y or in part. 

The religious importance of this act is evidently far more interesting to the 
composers of the Parsec Scrii)tures than its ci Adi aspect. Nevertheless we 
assume that the youth Avas admitted 1)3^ this act, not only into the religious 
community of the Zoroastriaiis, but also at the same time into the army and 
to new famil}' ties, and A\'as regarded as cai)ablo of bearing arms and qualified 
to vote. Henceforih ho Avas entitled to bear arms and to take a part in the 
meetings and councils of the village community, he could acquire landed 
property and manage his OAvn domestic concerns; in short, he became a perfect 
citizen of the state. 

Of the ceremonies accompanying the investiture with the kosti nothing is 
mentioned in the Avesta ; however, we know that this custom is very ancient, 
in no way invented or first introduced by the Avesta people, but only developed 
and modified to suit their particular ideas. 

Amongst the Indians the so-called "conveyances^ corresponds with it. 
By this the sons of the three higher castes were entrusted to the care of a Brah- 
min teacher when they had attained a certain age. Like the Iranian youths 
they were invested with a sacred string, and the ceremony took place under 

^ Yt. X, liS. The pupil is called haviB\ita or a^thrya, the teacher a^ihrapaitu 

2 Aiwyiaoghana, ‘ girdle,’ 

8 Dossabhoy Framjoe, ‘ The Parsees,’ p. 67 ; Spiegel, vol. iii, pp. 700-70U 

• Upanayana {B, JR. s. v.); Manu, 11, 36 ; fnde Deslongohampa, Loi de Manu WaduiUt 
33» note 1 ; Spiegel, E,A. voL iii, p. 186. 
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solemn consecrations and prayers. Here also this act originally marked 
the admission of boys and youths to the right of contracting family ties. In 
the Brahmanical period, however, the holy thread became the distinguishing 
badge of the dmja, ‘ the twice-bom ’and the investiture itself was regarded as 
the sacred new-birth which distinguished the three higher castes from the 
Sudras, and was considered as the badge of their higher enlightenment. 

§ 8. Love and Marriage. 

The fifteenth year of age was the normal time of marriage for girls ^ . 

As the raising of children was considered a duty and their acquisition a 
blessing, it was naturally wrong and monstrous if a woman did not fulfil her 
vocation*. Besides, it was deemed a grievous sin forcibly to hinder a maiden 
from contracting marriage : — 

‘ For her third complaint mourns the good Aahi, the sublime That 
is the worst deed which hostile men commit, when they keep a maiden 
from marriage and immure her as an unmarried one 

Hence, no doubt, it was considered a matter of course, as it is still in 
Persia that a girl should be married on reaching the years of puberty. A 
young woman who lost her bloom and grew old unmarried, was merely a useless 
burden in the house of her parents. It even seems that she was frequently 
subject to taunts and mortification, at all events to general disrespect. 

For this reason the thoughts and aspirations of the young daughter of a 
Mazdayasna were directed towards obtaining a lord and husband, who would 
take her to his own house ; and this most heart-felt of all wishes is ex- 
pressed with simple candour. 

Loud and silent prayers arise to the especially toArdvi-sura, of 

whom it is said : ‘ Thee, maidens, when they are fit for marriage, implore for 
strong men and valiant husbands®.’ But the yazata of wind,Vayu, who other- 
wise usually has nothing to do with such matters, is also invoked: 

* Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a youthful one, 
one of surpassing beauty, who may procure us sustenance as long as we 
have to live with each other, and who will beget us offspring : — 
[a wise learned, ready-tounged husband ®].’ 

1 Vd. XIV, is! ~ 

2 Tho tract Shay (Mi-la- Shay aat says : * Tho rule is this, that a man, when ho does 

not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death; but when a woman does not wed a 
husband it amounts to a sin worthy of death ; because for a woman there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from her ; but for a man without 
a wife, when he shall recite the A vesta as it is mentioned in the Vendidad, there may 
be a lineage which proceeds onwards to the future existence.* West, * Pahlavi Texts,* 
part, I, pp. 322-323 ; comp. Vd. XVIII, 61. 

3 Yt. XVII, 69. * Folak, Pwaitn vol. i, p. 205. 

5 Yt. V, 87. For a surely very doubtful attempt at interpreting this extremely 
difiicult passage vide Handbueh^ p.l32. 

6 Yt. XV, 40. This passage is evidently corrupt. The correction yat;anem.mifahfo 
kehrpem for yavana.sra^Bhta (var. o) kehrpa can scarcely be avoided. Similarly I read 
hubereiltn insteckl of huberetam. 
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In extreme cases Hauma also is a helper in need, and ^grants to the maiden 
who have long remained unmarried, an able, wise husband, who quickly 
courts them 

The courting, or, as it is strictly translated, the solicitation'^ for the hand of 
a maiden, was made to those persons under whose care she stood, that is, 
above all, to the parents or their representatives. Sometimes, however, 
women appear to have been independent, and to have been thus able to 
dispose of themselves as they chose 

Whether the motive for marriage was at times real love or merely the 
natural impulse and wish for a home, we can hardly ascertain. However, it 
would be better not to judge merely from modern ideas and views of so old a 
period and of the peculiar sphere of the East. If the marriage of a grown-up 
daughter with an orthodox husband may be reckoned as a merit to the Maz- 
dayasna, if it may even bo prescribed to him as a penance for certain trans- 
gressions^, such marriage assumes indeed the character of a purely business- 
like transaction, in which the sentiments and* feelings of the persons most 
interested are generally not taken into account. 

Contrasted with the foregoing, a stanza in the Oathcls, if rightly interpret- 
ed, appears to contain a higher and purer idea of marriage, and to regard it as 
an intimate union founded on love and piety. On the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of a marriage, the priestly Singer addresses, as I w'ould believe, the young 
people, with these words : 

Sdqenl • vazyamnabyd • kainihyb • mraoml • 

Khshmaibydchd * va^emnd • mtnchd • i * mdzdazdum * 

Waeiddum * Daeimbi^h • abyaschd * ahum * ye • vagMmh * managhd. 

Asha • ve • anyd • ainlm • vlvaghaiu * tat * zt * hoi * hushenem • 
aghat. 

^ Admonishing words I say unto the maidens, who will enter into 
marriage. 

And to you (the youth) I, who know it ; take them to heart ; 

Learn to know, through Religion and of these(the parents?) the life of 
a good mind ; 

In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy !’ " 

1 Ys. IX, 23. Unmarried women are called aghru, which has naturally nothing 
to do with rt. garew, as I have wrongly taken it in my Hdb, Qlossar. s. v. 

2 Jadh in moshu-jaidhyamna. 

3 So at least according to Vd. XV, 9, if here Malv-ratu and astato-ratu may bo 
translated by * standing under the cai’e of any ono * and * not standing under the care 
of any one.’ 

4 Vd. XIV, 16. 

fi Ys. LIU, 5. In stanza 2, of Oathft, 64, Bartholoma reads vasdemand instead of 
the oertaizdy much better verified vttdemand. If we accept the last reading, this stanza 
would bo appropriate in the mouth of the birdogroom. Touching this I refer also to the 
Pahlavi translation which must have likewise read vai^demanS, for it renders the word 

by dbddth, 1 identify vivaghatu with Skr.eieds. 
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The courtship was followed by the betrothal, through which the girl was 
entrusted to the man'. Between the betrothal and nuptials some further 
time elapsed. Among the Gebers in Kirraan, a girl is betrothed at the age of 
nine, and married at thirteen. With the Parsees of India the betrothal takes 
place still earlier. The marriage ceremony consists in joining the hands of a 
young man and woman, while prayers and holy formulas are recited®. 
Through the touching of their hands the union is made a legal compact. 

Of a similar kind were most likely the holy rites which were observed at the 
conclusion of a marriage (ndirithwana)^. Therewith, the bride, magnificently 
adorned^, was conveyed, under various solemn customs and observances, from 
the house of her parents to that of her husband, which was to become hence- 
forth her new home. Hence the Iranian speaks of a ‘ taking home ’ of the wife® 
just as the Greek does of the ayetrdai yvvalKx and the Roman of a ducere 
puellam in matrimonium*. 

It is characteristic, as bearing upon the legal and moral position of the 
wife in the old Iranian house,'lhat she bears from the marriage-day the title of 
nfndrib-pathni, * the mistress of the house,* just as the husband is called nmano^ 
paiti, ‘ the master of the house The wife ranks thus more as the equal of 
the husband than his dependent. She is not his slave but his companion, 
entitled to all his privileges, sharing with him the direction and management 
of the household. 

Whilst the man has chiefly to procure through the labour of his hands the 
necessary means of maintenance for his family, and therefore moves more out 
of doors, the wife’s sphere of action is indoors. As the cultivation of the field, 
the chase, and war are incumbent upon him, so does she tend the domestic 
herd, devoting herself to the care and primary training of her children, and to 
the preparation of food, and the making of needful clothing and other articles 
of home manufacture. 

We shall therefore not err in conceding to woman in ancient Iran nearly 
the same social position as that occupied by the wife among the Vedic Indians, 
the Germans, or the Greeks of the age of Homer. Among all these jwoples we 
meet with the same social relations. It is true the man represents the highest 

1 Thus paradhata and aparadhala (Vd. XV, 9), ‘betrothed’ and’ unbetrothed,’ 
come from rt. do with para. Also in Skr.j>ord-da. ‘ to give up, to surrender,’ is 

mentioned. - 

a Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The Parsees/ p. 76 ; Spiegel. Av, ub. vol. ii, p. xxviii, seq. 

E,A. vol. hi, p. 677. 

3 Vd. XIV, 16. 

4 Comp. p. 226 of Ostiranische Kultur. 

6 Vadh, ‘to lead.’ This verb itself has disappeared from old Indian, and it isonl 
preserved in its derivative vadhuf which has no connection with vaJi^^ Besides in the 
Avosta vetz is also used to denote ‘ to marry, to take home (a bride).’ 

6 Bespeoting the marriage customs prevailing amongst the Indians I refer to 
Zimmer, AiL. pp. 312-313 ; Lefmann, Oeschichte dca alien Indipxa, p. 99 seq. 

7 Actually corresponding to the Rv. gfhapati and grhapatni. In VD, XII, 7 nfiUinb 
paiti and nmdnb-pathni are as ‘husband’ and ‘wife,’ 
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power in his small house-state, and the wife too must be willing and obedient to 
him like his children and domestics, but she is in no way degraded to the rank 
of a maid-servant or slave, as was the case in Eastern countries even at a very 
early period^. 

In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possessing equal rights ; 
there is no difference as to their respective importance. Pious men and women 
are frequently named together. As in this world, so also in the next, they live 
together, enjoying in common the pleasures of Paradise‘s. Wives are an honour 
to the housed ; and the good spirits, particularly Ahura Mazda, are represented 
as being in the company of female yazatas'*. 

As in the Vedic antiquity, so also amongst the Avesta people, women took 
part even in the holy ceremonies and solemn offerings. The ladies of the house 
who cherish good thoughts, utter good words, and perform good actions, 
who are obedient and subject to their lords, are invited in the Vispered at the 
offering ceremony equally with pious and orthodox men®. Further on it is 
said that both wife and husband naturally pray together, with uplifted hands, 
to Mithra for his protection and support •. The following remarkable sa3dng 
of the Rig- veda is also in accordance with Iranian custom : ‘Already from olden 
time the wife has attended the common sacrificial offerings and festive gather- 
ings, she, the fosterer of the holy law^\ 

The first and strictest demand which the bridegroom made of the bride 
was, that her name and reputation should bo pure and unspotted®, and her 
virginity before marriage unstained®. This demand is enforced with unre- 
lenting severity among the Persians of the present day, though their morality 

1 I give hero as an appendix the names of relations occurring in the Avesta : pitare 
rrSkr. pitf ‘ father,’ md/arc=Skr. mdif ‘ mother ’ ; pi/f/irarrSkr, putra ‘ son,’ dughdhare 
=:Skr. duhitf ‘ daughter ’ ; wi/dA;a=rN.P. niyd (not corresponding to the Indian) ‘ grand, 
father,’ nydke ‘ grandmother ’ ; napat:=Skr. napdt * grandson,’ napH * grand-daugliter ’ ^ 
brdluirya^Skr. bhrdtfvya, masc. ‘uncle,’ fern, ‘aunt * ; tuirya ‘nephew, niece.’ Hence 
further on we avail ourselves of a circumscription, viz., tuirya piUhra and tuirya dughdhare 
tidrya puthra puthra and tuirya dughdhare dughdhare relations in the fourth and hfth 
generation. Comp, Vd. XII. Comp, further hvasura ‘father-in-law ’ — Skr. gvagura, 

and zdmdtar ‘ son-in-law ’=Skr. jdmdtr ; brdtare ‘ brother ’=:Skr. bhrdtr, and hv^jhar 
‘ sister ’=Skr. avasf, 

2 Vd. IX, 42 ; Ys. XXVI, 8 ; XXXIX, 2 ; Yt. XI,4, &c. 

8 Vd. Ill, 3. 

4 Ys. XXXVIII, I, 

6 Vsp. Ill, 3; yavdnem.humanaghem,huvachaghem,hunlikyaothnem-hudaen€m.d8tdya 
. . . nmdnahs.ntndnd-pathjilm.dstdya, ndirikdfncha.d8tdyajrdyd-humatdm . Jrdyd-hukhtdm 
frdyd‘huvarBhUtm,hU8h-ham-8d8tam,raiu-kh8hathram, 

6 Yt. X, 84. Very obscure and doubtful. The word translated by me by ‘ both 
wife and husband ’ is pit?iS. Cf. Spiegel, Commentary vol. ii, pp. 566-567 ; C. do Harlez^ 
Av, ir. vol. ii, p. 236. 

7 Rv. X, 86,’ 10 ; Zimmer, AiL. pp. 316-317. 

8 Ndmenl (Vd. XIV, 16) is certainly correctly translated by de Harlez by * elle diot 
6tre do bonne reputation ’ (she has to be of good reputation). 

9 Vd. XIV, 16, anupaeta and asketida, the former from root i with upa also Skr. 
upa^i means coirc cumjemina), the latter is supposed to be connected according to Oeldner 
(K, Z. vol, XXV, p. 211, note 1) with Skr. skanda, ‘ profusio seminis.’ 
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id rather kr. The simple accusation of the husband is sufficient to divorce 
young wife and to expose her to misery and shamed This peculiar destiny 
of women, which naturally paves the way for the most shameful abuses, has 
at least this one advantage that offences against morality are very rare amongst 
unmarried girls in Persia. 

Marriage between blood-relations was forbidden among the old Indians. 
They exhibit even a religious dread of consanguinity in marriage. As to the 
Rig-veda, this idea is clearly demonstrated by a remarkable song already often 
quoted, which contains a dialogue between Yamaand his sister Yami*. Here 
the latter tries to decoy her brother into love, but she is rejected by him with an 
express appeal to the gods who had forbidden such sin. 

How entirely different is the case in the Avesta ! Here the marriage of 
relations is not only unforbidden but even recommended, and described as a 
meritorious and pious action. It is esteemed as an institution that has pro- 
ceeded from Mazda and Zarathushtra, and is thus sanctioned as a very ancient 
custom and a divine ordinance*. 

Later writers also of the traditional Parsee literature frequently expatiate 
upon kindred-marriages. The Bahman Yasht plainly puts the following words 
into the mouth of Ahura Mazda : " The most perfectly righteous of the righte- 
ous is ho who remains in the good religion of the Mazdayasnan, and continues 
the religious practice of kindred-marriage in his family and, according to the 
ShdyasUla-shdyast, such a marriage is in itself capable of expiating mortal or 
heinous sins, and serves as an efficient and powerful weapon against the evil 
spirit Ahriman^. 

It is frequently observed that the Avesta people set a high value on the 
preservation of the purity of their blood, and stood in great fear of its inter- 
mixture with foreign elements. This principle was followed to the utmost 
extreme in the introduction of marriage among relations 

1 Polak, Persien, vol. i, p. 213. * Rv. X, 10 ; Zimmer, AiL, p. 323. 

3 The technical expression is hvaeivadalha ; comp, particularly Ys. XII, 9 ; Vsp. 
Ill, 3. [We understand the passage (Ys. XII,9) quite differently. Here hvaetvadafhAm 
is to be taken as a noun used adjecitively and qualifying Dmndm. Kstvyo, Daenitm, 
MdzdayasnlmJmspdyd^khcdhrAm.nidhd-snaitfiishem.hvaetva-dathilfn. ashmnlm. ‘ 1 extol, 
the Mazda -worshipping Religion (t.t?., the Religion that commands its followers to adore 
the Wisdom of the Creator), that is far from all doubt,that levels all arguments (disputes), 
the sacred one which is itself a tie that unites (the spiritual man with Cod).’ Here 
kvaiU)adath&m, we believe, does not properly refer to marriage among mankind, as 
Dr. Spiegel and others have endeavoured to interpret it, but it rather signifies that the 
Religion revealed to Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda is the only medium on earth, the 
sincere belief in which infallibly conduces so to exalt the human mind as to bring it to 
a clear conception of the Deity. Whatever might be the view of the later Pahlavi writers 
with regard to the word khvetudas, we have no single instance in the Avesta which can 
suggest the idea that amongst the Avesta nation there ever was a marriage contracted 
between brother and sister. See the question fully examined by Dr. West, ‘ Pablavi 
Texts,* part ii. Appendix. — Tr.], 

* Bahman Yasht, chap, ii, p. 61 j Sh.4d-ah. VIII.IB ; XVlll, 8. Vide Weet, ‘ Pfthkvi 
Texte’, part i. pp. 213| 907$ 887* 
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Among modern Pordiaiis Jdndred-marriage is not rare. It is here evi- 
dently a remnant of antiquity which has been preserved to the present day, 
with the tenacity peculiar to such family institutions, in spite of the entirely 
altered circumstances under which they now live. Besides, this custom, as 
we learn from woll-infonnod judges, is by no means attended with results 
disastrous to the children^. 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether monogamy or polygamy 
existed amongst tin? Avesta xicople. 

I premise that the bare princijdo only is here to be treated of, and not its 
practical aj)plieation. Persons in poor and embarrassed circumstances, who 
were not in a x^osition to support- several wives and a larger number of children 
were x)erforcc obliged to bo content witli one wife. Wc must absolutely set 
aside the question concerning concubines or persons who lived in a state of 
concubinage. Polygamy properly so called is only spoken of where several 
women occuiiy towards one man the same lawful rank, and where the children 
of all of them are considered to have been begotten in lawful wedlock. 

Unfortunately in the Avesta there is a lack of positive testimony as much 
concerning the one, (monogamy) as concerning the other (polygamy) and wo 
must therefore content ourselves with merely indirect proofs and conclusions 
drawn from analogy. 

Sons and wives are esteemed as an ornament to a house, and the yazatas 
bestow them upon the pious in abundance. This might bo construed as an 
indication that jjolygamy was customary and a great number of women a mark 
of opulence and divine blessing^ 

However, it would be bettor not to lay too much stress upon such isolated 
passages of almost universal imjjort, nor to draw from them any far-fetched 
conclusions. 

The Parsecs of India live, as wo know, in monogamy, But that is in no 
way an original custom. A short time ago bigamy was in general use^. So too 
we learn of the Tajiks living in the mountains of Zerafishan that with them 
polygamy is indeed not the rule but is by no means forbidden^. 

The modern Persians and their marriage customs may therefore be used for 
comparison only with great reserve, since they naturally come under the 

1 Polak» Persien, vol. i, pp. 200>201. 

2 [The passage wherein the Avesta esteems *' sons and wives as an ornament to a 
amily,’ does not imply the wives of a single man but all the married women living in 
he same house. Just us is the case now in Parsee families, so also in the age of the 
Avesta may we conceive a Zoroastrian family as having married daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and even grand-daughters-in-law with the fnater-Jamiliaa at their head, all forming 
a group of more tlian a dozen women. £Iven when the Zoroastrian prays for sons, hie 
does not generally pray for sons only but for sons and wives, i.e., sons who should be 
sufficiently well settled in life to afEord to marry as well as to maintain bousehoMs of 
their own. Tr.] 

8 Dossabhoy Framjee, * The Parseos,’ p. 88 seq. 

* Ujfalvy, Exp4d^ itcienU i, p. 16. 
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influenco of iBlainism. But amongst the old Persians polygamy was commonly 
practised . , . . 

I shall go even further. Among the old Indians, also, it is supposed on 
the authority of some passages of the Rig-veda, and indeed evidently with full 
justice, that at least men of rank frequently enjoyed a plurality of wives^. 
There is likewise no doubt, that in ancient Germany, particularly in the 
case of princes and grandees, polygamy was an old and primitive custom which 
was only in course of time replaced by monogamy. 2 

Wo have hero numerous analogies and grounds of probability which appear 
to speak in favour of the antiquity and priority of the custom of polygamy. In 
support of any contradictory opinion I have nothing to bring forward. 

Under such circumstances I consider it almost certain that plurality of 
wives was not prohibited to the A vesta nation. Probably every one was free 
to do as he liked. Whoever was able to maintain more wives and a larger 
household could marry several ; whoever could not afford it, contented himself 
with only one. The precepts of their religion left this question wholly 
untouched, because there was no question at all of that custom being allowable 
or not allowable, or of its being right or wrong, but simply an accidental or 
personal ability or inability. In this way the silence of the Avesta is most 
simply explained. Had the Avesta prescribed monogamy, thus being in conflict 
with the custom which we know to have prevailed elsewhere in the country of 
Iran, there would have been certainly no lack of passages which opposed and 
attacked polygamy, and which represented the new institute of monogamy as 
sacred and divinely established. 

Finally, I must further add that polygam is not at all against the natural 
order, and as regards its practice in the Orient it is even explained and justified 
by the nature of the climate. It is even doubly intelligible in a nation 
that lay so great a value upon a numerous posterity as is known to have been 
done by the Avesta people. 

§ 9. Prayers and household Customs. 

The scantiness of our references unfortunately does not allow us to describe 
on the basis of the Avesta-text, the daily life of the Zoroastrian, the arrange- 
ment of his household, his professional and religious duties and occupations, 
and the change from labour to relaxation. 

We can here only discuss the most important customs and ceremonies 
which are prescribed to the Mazdayasnan, men as well as women, as a regular 
exercise, or to meet certain occasions of daily life. 

The whole life of the faithful man was, according to the view of the Avesta, 
a conflict with the powers of darlaicss, with Angra Mainyii and his demons. 
He was threatened on all sides with their persecution. He had to remain over 

I Zimmer, AiL. p, 324 ; Lefmann, Qeschichte dea alien Indiens, p. 98 ; KSgi, Der 
Rig~veda,'K'V. 

a Weinhold, Altnordischea Leben, p. 248 seq. 
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on hifl guard lest he should have to yield to the evil power through some trans- 
gression. He was however enjoined to extend and strengthen the kingdom of 
light and to impair and diminish that of darkness, through his active inter- 
ference in the great struggle between the heavenly and the infernal spirits. 

Thus he had to be vigilant, alert, and active. Sloth and laziness induced 
to vice. Even sleep itself was really a mere concession to the demons^, and 
therefore one had to endeavour to limit its power over him as much as possible. 
As soon as, at early morning, with the break of day, the good spirits had over- 
powered the demons of night and had begun to exercise their power anew, the 
pious had also to rise and to go to their daily work. In this they were chiefly 
assisted by Chanticleer, whoso call scared away slumber. It is to this circum- 
stance, I believe that the domestic cock owes the great attention which is paid 
to it among the Zoroastrians. I shall dwell upon this more fully in my descrip- 
tion of the domestic animals. 

In the war against vice the divine beings bring succour to men in various 
ways. This succour they grant as a mighty weapon through which man can 
avert and annihilate the destructive influence of the demons^. Such is the 
Holy Word which Mazda has revealed to Zarathushtra ; such are the prayers 
^ which he has taught him. 

The conception of the nature of prayer seems to us rather an extrinsic one. 
It is not [alwaysl the internal elevation of man towards God, nor the degree of 
devotion and fervency, which makes it efficacious. To the words themselves 
belongs mysterious, one might almost say, magical power ; the mere recitation 
of them, if correct and faultless, brings that power into action. 

These prayers are not to be recited merely on particular occasions ; they do 
not secure help and deliverance in times of imminent danger and difficulty 
alone. As the demoniacal powers are constantly lurking in ambush to do in- 
jury unto men, it is commanded to say prayers, even as a sort of preservative 
regularly at fixed hours of the day, and in all constantly-recurring occupation 
and actions. 

For the modem Parsecs the precise forms of prayer are strictly laid down; 
a brief survey of them will be sufficient.® 

On rising, washing, and dressing, especially on tying the sacred string, a 
series of prayers are to be repeated. Next follows the special morning-prayer. 
Before and after each meal, likewise, prayers are said ; and in the evening, 

1 Comp, however Yep, VII, 3. 

3 Thus it is said of Zarathushtra that he by moans of the prayer Tathd-ahu,vairyd 
frightened away the demons who, having plotted his ruin, ht^ surrounded him (Vd. 
XIX, 2). Zarathuditra exultingly says further on : ^ (I will conquer) by means of the 
(sacred) mortar, and the cup and thehauma, and by the prayer (vacha) taught to me by 
Mazda. My weapon is the Vdhiahtem-prayer ; with this I will conquer and frighten away 
the demons. This weapon is an excellent one, O thou profligate Angra Manyu ! * Yd, 
XIX, S. 

3 Bpiegel, Ap, iib, Vol. II, p. 1. seq. 
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before the Parsee goes to sleep, he has, further, to reflect upon and examine 
what he has done in the course of the day, and then only, after reciting 
certain prayers, he retires to rest. 

To the prayers, which form part of the order of the day, arc further added 
a number of others which must be said on certain occurrencea, viz. after sneez- 
ing, after connubial intercourse, after satisfying natural purposes, after pollu- 
tions during sleep, after the cutting of nails and hair, as well as after the lighting 
of candles. 

Several of these cases are anticipated in the Avesta^, and if others are not 
mentioned, it may be owing perhaps to the incompleteness of the text. Besides 
these, prayers are naturally also prescribed for the different ceremonies of piui- 
fleation. They should be rejieated, according to circumstances, twice, thrice, 
four times, or even oftener, and must alternate with the recitation of strophes 
or sajungs from the Gatha^*. For deceased relations also, and all relatives, 
near and distant, it is a solemn obligation to say prayers and to recite the 
sacred hymns^. 

There are, on the whole, four prayers which can be adapted to the most 
diverse occasions. Three of these are composed in the antique dialect of the 
Gathas, the fourth, the prayer Yeghe^hdidm, shows the same language as the 
later Avesta. The prayer Airyema ishyd is of subordinate importance, whilst 
the efficacy of the two others is commended in the Avesta in inspired words. 
Unfortunately the text is extremely difficult and obscure, so that none of 
the attempts hitherto made to interpret it can be considered as perfectly 
satisfactory^. 

The prayer Ashem vdli^ is translated by Haug in the following manner : — 
‘ Righteousness is the best good ; 

A blessing it is ; a blessing be to him 
Who is righteous towards Asha-vahishta,^ 

Its meaning is praised in the Hadokht-Nusk*. All that is good and 
excellent is comprised in it, and all other prayers, are, so to say, included in it. 
But foremost amongst all the forms of prayer is the Ahum-varya, or, as it is 
called by the Parsees, the Honover : 

‘ Just as a heavenly lord is to be chosen. 

So is an earthly master for the sake of righteousness, 

As a giver of good thoughts, and of the actions of life towards Mazda. 
The dominion belongs to the lord whom he has appointed as a protector 
for the poor.’ 

1 Vd. XVIII, 43 and 49 ; XVII ; vide Dunker, OdA, iv, pp. 158-159. 

3 Vd. VIII, 19 ; XI and XII ; XIX, 22. 

3 Vd, XII. 

^ Spiegel, Comm, vol. ii, p. 466 seq. ; Haugh and West * Esrays * on the Parsis,* 
p. 141, note 2. The text is found in BarthoJomfi, Odthda, pp. 65-66. Comp, now also 
Roth. XXXVIII, p. 437. 

6 In Westorgaard, Yt. XXI, note ; Haug and West, * Essays/ p. 218 seq. 



Regarding this prayer it said that Ahura Mazda first uttered it, and that 
it existed before the heavens, before the water, before the earth, before the 
animals, the plants and mankind^. One should recite it without any omission, 
and not intermix it with anything foreign, if it is meant to have its full effect. 
Whoever recites it in the manner prescribed, his soul crosses over the bridge 
which separates this world from the next, and reaches the highest paradise, the 
most brilliant stars. 

The Ilovmer is the prayer that ever has been and ever will be spoken. As 
long as the earth exists it must be recited, and it will protect from death him 
who says it and who remembers it. 

Lastly, it is expressly declared in another passage that this prayer, which 
had the Highest God for its author, was also recited by the prophet Zarathush- 
tra : 

‘ Renowned in the country of Ary ana Vaija hast thou first, O Zarathush- 
tra, said four times the Aliumivarya, dividing it into verses^.’ 

Besides prayers, sacrifices and offerings may also be noticed here. But as 
these were only of a private nature, offered only in the rarest cases, and con- 
ducted mostly by priests, they will be discussed hereafter. 

On the other hand, I must here mention the tending of the hearth-fire, as 
this was undoubtedly the daily and constant duty of every master of a house, 
and consequently belonged to household customs in the proper sense of the 
word. 

With the employment of fire begins the civilization of mankind, and this 
beneficent element the use of which, like speech and reason, distinguishes 
men from boasts, enjoys on that account divine veneration everywhere on 
our globe. To the Avesta people, however, it is something more than the mere 
foundation of civilized life. With them it is at the same time the holiest and 
the purest element, the reflection of their Highest Deity, Ahura Mazda. It is 
moreover the symbol of moral purity, and a strong weapon of defence against 
the demons. During night and darkness, when the wicked demons are at 
their work, fire produces light and brightness, and frightens away these 
hellish spirits. 

Fire is directly called AhuraM Mazddo puthra^, ‘ the son of Ahura Mazda’; 
he is His earthly image, of the same nature and essence with Himself. He is a 
genius who, after the creation was completed, first spontaneously descended 
upon the earth in order to protect the creatures devoted to Mazda against the 
powers of eviH. This is proved by the fact that Asha-vahishta, the genius of 

1 Ys. XIX ; Haug and West, ‘ Essays,’ p. 185 seq. 

2 Ys. IX, 14; cf. Haug and West, * Essays,’ p. 179. In my Handbuch I have 
wrongly interpireted the epithet viberethwat ; it is certainly derived from root 6arz=:Skr. 
hhar bhrridtij N.P. buridan. Comp, also Geldnw, Metrik, p. 127 ; * four times with the 
transposition of parts.’ 

3 Spiegel, E,Ai vol. ii, p. 41 seq. 

4 Vide Spiegel, TraditioneUe LitercUur der Paraen, p. 332. 
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* the best piety/ is at the same time the genius of fire. Hence also the hearth- 
fire, as the centre of the house, is the symbol of a fiiced settlement ; and the 
latter, on the other hand, is the characteristic or token that distinguishes the 
righteous and faithful from the impious. 

The worshij) of the hearth-fire amongst the Indo-Germans deserves a 
succinct description. Amongst the Iranians it is called nrn^nd-paitiy ‘ the 
master of the house,’ amongst the Indians, grhapati^ which means the same 
thing. With the Greeks and Romans also it is the centre of their family-life. 
Round the cortit the consecrated hearth, assemble the family on the Apatu- 
rian and Amphidromian festivals. The pater-familias or the rnater-familias 
looks after the cult. All libations that arc offered begin with the Hestia. 

Near the hearth of a Roman house stand the images of the Lares and 
Penates. The marriage-ceremony is performed near it, as was customary 
among the old Indians. The young couple are received at the entrance into 
the new house with the fire of its altar. Near the hearth is placed the nuptial 
couch. 

Similarly, in the house of the old German an everburning fire blazed on the 
hearth, as an emblem of the everlasting duration of his family and his race. 
Round about this fire stood the images of the household gods carved in wood. 
It was the centre of the family worship. A remnant of this old custom survives 
still in the sports of children. 

The mighty Fire which is useful to the pious in a multitude of ways, but 
which annihilates the vicious in the form of deadly flashes of lightning, is 
commended in the Gath^ : 

‘ After Thy Fire, O Ahura, the powerful, do we yearn in a pious manner, 

After the swift, mighty that rejoices the creation, and lends manifold 
assistance. 

But which, O Mazda, works the destruction of the enemy through the 
bolts of his hands^.’ 

From the smoke and the flame of Fire it was believed that the Will of the 
Deity could be recognized. His crackling flame was the means whereby He 
spoke to men. In doubtful cases especially the oracular decision of Fire 
appears to have been often invoked^. 

The hearth-fire, however, must also be preserved and tended by men. 
According to a certainly very ancient idea, it must at no time, not even in the 
night, bo extinguished. It must continually blaze and shine as a never-resting 
champion against demons. When the bright flame becomes extinct, the good 
spirits, who protect the house from the terrors and dangers of darkness, dis- 
appear from it. 

The fuel must be dried before it is used®, in order not to contain any mois- 
ture which would cause the two elements, water and fire, to clash. Moreover, 

i Xa. XXXIV, 4! 3 Ys. XXXI, 3 and 19. Cf . further infra. 

9 Comp, the whole section Vd. XVlIl, 18 seq. 
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the proper kind of wood must be selected, some fragrant species such as 
Hadh^naipata, being most desirable. The bark was probably stripped of the 
wood before burning^. 

The wood must bo carried with clean- washed hands, and this is a duty 
which is to be fulfilled at the beginning, middle, and end of the night, but 
particularly at early morning when i)eople rise from their beds with the first 
crowing of the cock. Otherwise the demon of want and lust, would cause 
damage to the fire and it might die out from lack of fuel. 

Furthermore, Fire actually shows his gratitude to him who l)estows due 
care upon him. As to the master of the house, he blesses him above all things 
in his domestic life, allows a goodly number of able sons to grow up, and all 
that belongs to him to improve in power and importance. 

‘ May herds of cattle follow thee and men in numbers ! 

May a powerful mind and an active soul follow thee ! 

Mayest thou pass thy life with a merry heart all the days that thou 
livest !’ 

‘ This is the benediction of Fire unto him who brings him fuel, dry, 
picked out at day light, rightly prepared with the intent of the holy 
commandment*.’ 

The numerous commandments of purification, which arc given by the 
Avesta for almost all imaginable occurrences, have a direct and important 
bearing upon the daily life of the Zoroastrian. They are multiplied to such an 
extent, that the excess of formalities and ceremonies must necessarily choke 
the deeper sense which underlies them. 

The Indians, also, look upon a variety of objects as impure, and believe 
that their impurity may be transferred by contact to men, who have then to 
remove it by means of prayers, ablutions, and other similar remedies. But, 
this idea is among the Iranians of the Avesta carried to its furthest extreme 
and has consequently, as affecting ordinary life, a still greater importance and 
meaning. The notions of the Brahmanical Indians and the Eastern Iranians 
moreover, exhibit in this respect a striking resemblance even as to details 
and, indeed, in such a manner that we have a right to regard them as very 
ancient, and to trace them at least to certain common fundamental aspects, 
which have been transmitted to us from Arian antiejuity. 

In the Avesta, dead bodies are pre-eminently considered as impure. How* 
ever, the logic of this view is very sensible and excellent. Impure are only the 
corpse of originally good and pure beings, and they are so, indeed, on the 
ground that the party of light has sustained a loss on account of their death, 

1 Ys. LXII, 10; Vd. VIII, 2; Vd. XVIII, 27 (the stripping of the bark is perhaps 
meant by yaozMUita.) We may compare the statement of Strabo (p. 732), that the 
Persians offered sacrifice to the fire by laying one over the other pieces of wood without 
rind. Windisohmann, Zoroaairmhe. Studieut p* 295. The fuel is called aema. 

2 Vd. XVin, 27 { of. also Ys, LXII, 10. 
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If, on the contrary, a vicious person dies, it must be regarded as a gain ; his 
dead body cannot therefore exercise any corrupting influence^. 

Thus it is principally the dead bodies of pious human beings and those of 
particularly holy aniinaLs, such as the dog, from which contamination issues. 
Immediately after death has taken place, the demon of putrefaction* prevails 
and enters the corpse in the shape of a fly, and therewith the dead body has 
fallen into the grasp of the evil powers and pollutes whatever comes in contact 
with it. 

The different degrees of pollution are laid down most minutely^. The 
principal distinction is that made between immediate contamination, when 
one comes into direct contact with the impure object itself, and the indirect 
pollution which spreads of itself from a defiled pei’son or thing^. 

Not' only men, but beiisfcs also, may be polluted ; and even utensils, parti- 
cularly those which are used in religious ceremonies, clothes, etc. 

Water is impure when a dead body has been rotting in it, or wdicn it has 
been poured upon a carcass ; the roads upon which corpses are conveyed also 
become impure, and so do houses in which anybody- has died ; in fact, any 
piect^ of land upon wliich a dead body has lain. 

Above all, the holiest element, lire, was natmally most exposed to dcfile- 
nient, and it had to Ix^ therefore preserved with great cart‘, so that it might not 
(!ome into contact w ith anything inijmre. I< is iihvays w at(M* or lire wdiich must 
Ik? taken to a safe place when a death or similar occurrence of polluting 
influence takes place. ^ 

Kven l>y its einployineiit in daily life, friore particularly by its application 
to industrial pnrposc^s. lire became luihallowc'd, according to tlie notions of 
the Avesta. Hence it- had to l»e puriiiedfiom tinu^ to time, and to be brought 
back t(» the ’ lawful place,’ the holy lirc-altar of the community, and by|fetcli- 
ing thence a fresli brand where wvith t<^ revive the tire of the home -health*. 

Here also we come across the traces of a verv ancient fire-(;ult. Analogies 
of the most striking kind to t his cajstoin of t,he Avesta people are to be found 
among the tJ reeks and (.Germans. 

In Lemnos, the most holy centre of the worship of Hephaestus, it was a 
custom annually to extinguish for sen era! daws all the tires in the w JioJe island. 

Thus it. in ftuid in. \M. V, 'Mi; ^ Livihff a cicntructi vo, evil person, as for example 
an ai<hi!nvaufjha, directly or indirectly causes pollution to Ihc^ creaturcH of the blissful 
spirit, O sou of Spitama, Zarathushtra ; livimj he smites the water, extinguishes the tiro 
and ciarrios away the cattle ; llvinff he inflicts uimii the pious man such a w'ound as robs 
him of his lit© or disfigures his body . . . hat not u:htnt\ deacL^ 

3 Druj-nufiutifi. 

3 Comp. Spiogcl, K.A, vul. iii, p. Olio snip ; t/r/c Vd, V, .«cq. ajid Ujc remarks in 
iny tldb. pp. ^5-SG. Duuekor, (MA. IV, x>p. 101-102. 

4 Hdin^raethwa and paiti-rasihwa, 

6 Comp. Vd. Vlll, 73 seq., upon the troatincnt of tiie flie with which a corpse waa 
burnt j Vd. V, 39 eeq. ; XVI, 1 soq. 

e Vd. VIII, 83 »eq. 


21 
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A sacred ship then brought from the altar at Delos a fire-brand with which 
fresh hoarth-fires weitj kindled throughout the island amid the loud rejoicings 
of the people. 

Ill Grerniany also, there existed until modern tinu^s in several districts (as 
pi the country of Marburg and in Lower >Saxoiiy) the custom, manifestly des- 
cended from the heathens, of extinguishing now and then all the hearth-fires. 
By rubbing a piece of wood on a wheel, that is, in the old solemn manner, 
^resh fire was then kindled, from which everybody ignited his own piece of wood 
and carried it home.^ 

The common fundamental idea of this custom amongst the Iranians, 
Greeks, and Germans, is that the fire in daily use, communicated from one log 
to another, must have lost in purity through the service of men in course of 
time, and had therefore to be restored and renewed by fi'csh fire, the pure, 
celestial, and still unpolluted element. 

The pollution of men, clothes, implements and such like, had to be removed 
by washing with water and cow s urine. The latter is regarded also by the 
Indian as miraculou-sly efiicacious, and is frequently preseril)ed in the code of 
Manu as a means of purification.^ 

Besides such ablutions, rubbing with earth and fumigation a re employed 
The latter remedy is used, besides the recitation of sacred ma>tkras (sayings) 
for the purification of dwellings'* 

The fire had to be conveyed outside the house polluted by the death of an 
innate, and it could only Ikj brought back after the lapse of a month during 
summer, or of nine days during winter^. 

Defiled land had to lie fallow, defiled water had to be baled out and thrown 
aw'ay. Roads, after a dog had been led over them, had to be reconsecrated 
by the priest reciting certain prescribed prayers.® 

The purification of vessels was to be rept^aled the oflencr the more value- 
less the material was of which they were made. Vessels of lead and w^ood, 
when even once polluted, remained impure for ever®. 

Nor do only dead bodies cause pollution. According to the view of the 
A vesta, women after child birth are likewise unclean. Among the modern 
Persians the period of forty days is fixed for a woman lying-in, and during that 
time she must remain apart from her husband. Analogous to this are also the 
precepts current among the Parsees of Bombay. The woman is brought to 
the ground-floor of the house before her delivery. After the child is born, she 
remains in the same place for forty days. It is only after the lapse of this 
term, and after performing ablutions with cow's urine and w ater, that she can. 

1 With this comp. A. Kuim, Die Herabkunft dea Feuera. 

2 Maim, V, 59 seq . ; for particulars vide Dunokar, QdA. IV, p. 128 aoq. 

8 Vd. VIII, 2 ; XII ; IX, 32 and XIX, 24 (with this comp, my p. 107)i 

4 Vd. V, 30 seq. 

5 Vd. VI, 1 soq. ; VI, 33 seq. ; Vlll, 14 seq. 

6 Vd. Vll, 73 seq. 
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again associate with other ra(>5nl>or.si of her family, and devote herself to her 
husband^. 

The Mosaic law determines a period of thirty-three days after the birth of 
a boy, and of sixty-six days after that of a girl during which time the woman 
who has been confined is regarded os unclean, and remains within doors^ 

During their menses also women are impure, and to a certain extent in 
the })owor of evil. They are unclean, and impart pollution to objects and 
persons surrounding them. Consequently they are lodged during that time 
in a special place, where they remain jwrfeetly secluded from all that could 
be exposed to defilement. 

1'heir place shall be covered up with dry dust, and be cleared of all plants 
and weeds : it shall be situated higher than the surface of the rest of the house, 
so that the eye of the w'oman may not fall on the hearth-fire and defile it. 
Fifteim steps distant must that place bo from the sacred elements, water and 
fire, as well as from the sacred chattels used in offerings ; and only as far as 
three steps distant can pious men approach it. 

Even now in \a pw] Parsee housi s such a resting-X)Iace is found for unclean 
women, whioli is called Deshlanisian. It is an apartment void of every comfort, 
and from which one can neither perceive the sun, nor the moon, nor the 
stars, neither tire nor water, nor sacred vessels, much less any men^. 

Three days were regarded as the normal period of menstruation, and the 
ninth day was its utmost limit. If it continued still longer, it \vas the work 
of the demons, an ap|3('aranc<' of sickness. Under ordinary circumstance 
the isolation of the woman continued for four days, and only after fitting 
ablutions could she return amongst other people^. 

In modem Persia it is enjoined that women should refrain in such cases 
seven or eight days long from bathing and from holding any intercourse with 
their husbands. The Mosaic law prescribes a separation of seven days, during 
which time women are unclean and are forbidden to men®. 

C)f course the A vesta likewise forbids men conjugal intercourse with their 
wives during their courses ; the iTifringement of this prohibition seems to have 
been at first considered even sm an inexpiable sin. Later on a milder view was 
taken of it, for another penalty, though indeed a very high one, was set upon it. 
]f the guilty one avoided the punishment, he was regarded as one damned, 
and was abandoned to the infernal powers.® 

1 Polak, Peraien, i, p. 220 ;Dossabhoy Framjee, ‘The ParweeH,* ]>. fi.'i. 

L' XII, 4 »eq. 

Wc^st, * Pablavi Texts,’ part i, p, 277, note 4. Very detailed statements rej^arding 
the treatment of mcmstruatiiig women are contained in ihe>TrAct Shayaat^laShayast chap, li, 

4 The atatemeiit essentially rests on the beginning of Vd. X VI, where the manage- 
ment of a nairika-chithrnvmti, dalchshiavaiti, vohmiavuUi is discussed . . . 

5 Polak, Pvrsiert^ i, 1 >. 203 ; Lev. XV, J9. 

« The idea in Vd. XVIII, 67-76 and XVI, 14-16 on the one hand and that in Vd. 
XVI, 1*7 ^1*^ otlier seem to contradict each other. We liavo hero probably again 

to do with two different views of the Vendidad (conip. ZddjtiO. vo]. xxxiv, p. 4)5. . 



A similar rule of conduct as that for menstruating women Is also prescrib- 
ed by the Avesta for such as have miscarried. These must also be lodged in a 
separate place, furnished with an enclosure, and thirty steps distant from fire, 
water and sacred utensils ; the ground being as dry as possible, and cleared of 
plants. People must again remain three steps distant from it. During con- 
finement they receive' as food first only milk, then fruits; and later on, after the 
apse of three days, meat, bread, and wadhu, but no waters 

Tile eeri'inonies tlirongh which impurities wtue reinovt'd were of very 
different descriptions. Sometimes they consisted in the washing of the head, 
sometimes in that of t he hands and arm.s, sometimes in that of the entire bod y^. 
Particular impoita nee Avas attached tothecleaning of the nine doors or openings 
of the human body viz., of the oy(*s, ears, and nostrils, of the mouth, &c,, 
because throiigli t liem, so to say, the intc'rior of the human being is connecttMl 
with the exterior Avorld.^ 

In the higher and more unusual eases of ]>olluiion the Zoroastrian eoiild 
not even iindeii ake to perform the eerernony hims('lf. but had to call in a priest. 
Particular eliicacy was held to belong to the so-eallcd purification of the nirte 
nights, which Spiegel has fully de\serihed on the liasis of the? statement 
contained in the ninth (*hapter of the Vendidad and of the traditional 
supplements'^ : - 

‘ For such a ]mritication a Imrren piece of ground is scdocted, where there 
i.s neither water nor tree, and whicli is distant from lire and from pure beings. 
Six holes are then dug in the ground, two fingers deep in summer, four fingers 
deep in winter, each of them a step distant from the other ; afterwanfs thrcic 
more holes are dug. which are three steps distant from the six before numtion- 
ed. Hound these holes twelve circles are drawn, in sueh a way lliat three 
circles surround tlie three holes, three the six holes, three all nine, anti lastly 
three more surround them all. The defiled person stands near the six holes 
inside the cii*cles, the priest outside of them. After a shoit prayer is recited 
by the iiriest , and repeated by the polluted one, the latter is besprinkled by the 
purifier with the urine of the bullock, Avhich is first poured into a vessel 
(commonly a spoon) that is fastened to a stick containing nine knots ; in this 
way the priest can approach the body of the defiled with the spoon, although 
he himself stands outside the circles. After the polluted person has cleansed 
his whole body wnth the urine, the Ahunu-vargais recited, and thereupon the 
uncleanness or, according to the notion of the Mnians, the demon of unclcan- 
ness, leaves the man. The person purified then approaches the other five holes, 

1 Vd. V, 45; cf. fJeldner, K,Z. xxv, pp, 209*210. 

2 FroifnaiH, upasnaiti, usnaiti, Vd. VHl, 98. Comp. Spiegel, Av, iib. vol. ii, p. Ixxxv. 

3 Vd. V, 54; cf. Celdner. K. Z. XXV, p. 209; Vd. HI. 14 (ZddmG. vol. XXXIV 
p. 419.) 

i E,A, vol. iii, pp. 698-699 ; {Av. uh. vol. ii, p. Ixxxv. seq.). 

[Ill connection with the Bareshnuni Ceremony of purification for any Zoroastrian 
man or woman, it would bo very interesting to read Dr. West's elaborate description of 
the same, given in his * Pahlavi Texts,’ part ii, pp, 43D454. Tr.'\ 
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at each of which the priest recites the Ahum-varya anew ; near the sixth hole 
ho rul)s himself fifteen times with earth, and washes himself afterwards with 
water near the remaining thrw holes. iVftcr this he has still to wait for nine 
nights, and to wash liimself every third night : tlien only is he again fit to 
assoeiate with other ])eople.' 

10. [hath and of the Uody. 

DKATir is rogarded in the Avc*sta as a separation of the body and the souU, 
as an analysis of the two c^onstitiient parts of man. of the ])erishnhle matter, 
and th(> immorlal overlap;! ing force whieh had made her abode in the body 
during lib*. Th(> activity (d the soul of man manifests itself aeeording to 
different tendencies and in differ(*iit spheres. OonstjqiientlA' the A vesta 
as.snme.s the (*xistence of several faculties of the soul, w hieh. dissimilar in their 
nature and mode of operation, reside in the human body. We shall later on 
make it oui* business to ex]>reHS our thoughts rm the A vesta doctrine of the soul. 
At present it will sultiei' to ])rove that the soul and the vital power are not 
idc'Titieal ; through the d(*cay of th<^ latter the soul is forced to quit the body. 

Wlieu death lakes plao(*, the soul does not at once depart entirely from 
the horly to w'hicdi it onee l)cl()nged. but still remains for three days and thi*ee 
nights in its vieinity^. l)(‘ath is, tluuefore.a kindoftransitiomd stage, during 
w^hieh, however, the soul experiences a foretaste of the fat(^ that aw'aits it. 
The soul of the pious man already feels the delights and joys of Paradise, hut 
that of the impious man the anguish and torments of 

Th(‘ body of the dm'ased Mazdayasna falls a ]>r(‘y to the j)owers of evil 
as soon as tlu* soul has vanislied from it ; yea its activity has ceased. It can 
never subdue and impair the kingdom of Angra Manyu. The demons rejoice 
over its death. Proni the Northern regions which are considered by the 
Eastern Iranian to be the abode of everything evil— wheTo the waterless 
barren deseils extend, where the burning wdnds of summer and the snow-- 
storms of winter blow, where hostile tribes dwell — comes the ghost of the 
corpse, the frightful Druj-Nasmli,^ It takes possession of the corpse in the 
shape of a fly, probably because on every corpse are to be seen flies — in 
themselves loathsome and impure cTOatiires. It has its chief seat in the nose, 
the eyes, the tongue, the jaw-bones — here by metonymy used for ears, — the 
sexual organs, the dunes, — that is at the doors of the body,— which ahvays 
appear subject to pollution to a particular extent"^. 

1 Asta^cha^ haodhagJuiHvlha' vl‘iirvm\\ti, VcJ. VTIT, 81 ; XTX, 7 . l)e»ignatlonB for 
• body’ are, besides aHti, the rather irregular azdebixh (?skeletoii), unhldna (‘forxu 
outward appearance,’ comp. Oeldner, K.Z. xxv, p. .‘lOO, note 1), and kehrp, Ys. LV, 1. 

2 JJrvan ; this includes the moral and intellectual power of man (urea// and baodhagh) 
as well as the guardian spirit {Jravashi) accompanying it during lilc. With this des- 
cription comp. Yt. XXII ; next Haug and West, ‘ K.ssaj's,’ p. :^|M seq. 

Vd. VII, 2 [so to say, the wind of putrofactionj, 

^ Vd. 1 If, 14 ; IX, 40, Comp, supra, p. 82, 
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From the dead body the impurity spreads itself further in the house in 
which the- corpse lies, and to everything that is in it. It communicates itself 
to survivors and relations, and does so the more the nearer they have stood 
in relationship to the dead. There now begin a series of ceremonies, which I 
have already described, for the purpose of washing away the pollution. 

But the most peculiar ceremony,, which is p4?rformed on the dead body 
itself before its disposal, is the Sa(vdTi>. I here eonfine myself to the most 
essential points, since tliis subject has Ihh'U before fully and f rc‘(|ueutly treatc^d'. 

The ceremony consists in leading a dog towards the deceased, so that his 
eyes may fall on the eorfxse. I jnay here mention that they ascribe to the 
glaneo of a dog the power of scaring away the Evil l^dng. With the same 
view' evidently a dog is conducted overthe way by which a decea,sed pc^rsoi^ has 
be<‘n carried, in ordcu* to make it again accessible for men and beasts. 

The dog to })p employed for the Sagdul must have certain special marks ; 
he must be four-eyed - this f shall explain fuither on — he must be of a yellow' 
colour or white with yellow ears.^ 

A very ancient popular idea lies at the root of this (mtire custom, the 
knowledge of which,’ however, w'as wholly lost «‘veu to the A vesta people^. 
According to t he old Indian legend, Yama, tlie god of death, has tw o dogs w ho 
follow' him. They guard the ]>ath leading into the next world, and alarm and 
frigliten the souls wandering therein. Or, like a hunter, Yama sends forth the 
dogs as his messengers, to bring home the souls w ho have fallen into his power. 

In afurneral song of the Rig-veda they call out, therefore, to the deceased : 
*Run straight past the tw'o dogs of Sarama, the four-eyed, parti- 
coloured.’ 

1 The word comes from N.P. satj ‘dog’ -fdid from the ialinitive from rt. 

dl ‘ to see.’ Vide the commandnionis of the PArsee tradition respecting this custom in 
Paiilavi‘Vvndid~id, ill, 48; and in Hhnyafitda-SfUiynHt, If, 1-3 (West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts, 
part i, pp. 245-246) ; comp, further Spiegel, Av, iib. vol. ii, p. xxxii, seq. ; ibid, E.A. 
vol. iii, 701 ; seq. ; Dossabhoy Vramjee, ‘The Parsees,’ p. 93 seq. 

2 Epdnem- zahdtem' chathru' idhmhmem' spaetem ' zairi-gaoshem, Vd. VIJJ, 16. 

S [We cannot see how the A\^esta people could have been ignorant of this oriental 
idea regarding the power of the spiritual dogs on the Chin vat Bridge, or of what is already 
alluded to in the passage (Vd. XTJT, 0), where the soul {urva) of the deceased person is 
represented as being (on the morning of the fourth day after death) accompanied by his 
conscience (doena, i.e., the consciousness of his own good or bad actions), together with 
the two spiritual dogs (i.e., spiritual confidence and watchfulness over one’s self), called 
in the Avesta peahu-pdna, or ‘ (the dogs) that guard the bridge.’ Their work is to pre- 
serve the soul, during its ]mssago, from any evil influence of the hellish fiends (probably 
distrust in one’s own moral behaviour), which are supposed to be haunting the Bridge, 
of Judgment in order to drag away the pious soul into hell. We woul(J rather presume 
that the old Iranian notion regarding the Saydid, as scaring away any evil influence, is 
quite in accordance with their conception of the pvshu-punn dogs. By the cofiiiimudment 
of the Sttgdid and, the exposition of its influence produced directly upon a dead body 
the Avesta introduces, so to .say, a new elernont in tJie useful characteristics of the dog’s 
eye, viz., ii.s nmgnethj power in clicr- king. the contagions impurity of a corpse. Coinp. 
Haugand West, * K.ssays,’ ]). 240 note I. 7V. ( 
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Or the departed ones are recommended to the protection of the two 
dogs in order that they may conduct them safely to the shades : 

‘ Those are thy watchers, O Yama, the two dogs, 

The four-eyed, the path-watching, men-contemplating, 

To them surrender this dead, O king, 

And grant him safety and freedom from pain !' 

To this is then added the wish that he may himself be spared from the 
dismal companions : 

" The two broad-nosed, soul-robbing, brown 
Messengers of Yama wander among men ; 

Those shall, to contemplate the sun, 

Grant us once again a happy life 

In order to prove the high antiquity of this myth, I shall here only mention 
the guard at the gate of Hades, the hell-hound Kerberos or the dog Garm,- 
who, according to the narrative of Edda, raises his howling at the breaking of 
the twilight of the gods in the depth of the Genupa Hollow®. 

If, therefore, in old Iran a dog was conducted towards the dead body, it 
was, originally, only intended thereby to indicate in a symbolical way, that 
the soul of the deceased was given over to the god of death and his followers 
and was at the same time recommended to their protection. . The m3iih itself, 
in conformity w ith the unvarying character of the Avesta religion, was for 
gotten in course of time, but the cer*ejnony was tirmly adhered to, and the once 
very ingenious custom sank into an empty unintelligible form which has sur- 
vived to the present day amongst the latest adherents of the Zoroastrian 
doctrine^. 

It is highly characteristic, how the epithet "four-eyed ’ was explained in 
a sober rationalistic manner. Originally, in the poetical language of the myth, 
the great watchfulness of llio dog was cliiehy to be emphasized. Hcnet^ the 
precept was construed to mean that the dogs employed for the tSaydfid must 
have tw o black spots over their eyes that the ceremony might be efficacious'*. 

After the performance of the ^aydld, for which the tradition naturally 
gives the most detailed casuistic niles of direction, the dead body was disposed 
of. The disposal neither consisted in burying nor in burning, but, according 
to the Zoroastrian ritual, in exposing the corpse on a lonely place to be eaten 
by birds, dogs, and ravenous animals. 

1 Kig-veda X, 14, 10-12. Comp, Max Muller, ‘ Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
vol. ii, p. 435 seq. ; Kaegi, Dvr Rig~vvtta, pp. 59-00, particularly note 337. 

2 Voluspd, 48. 

3 [ Vide the translator’s note 2 on the preceding page.] 

^ In Vd. XIII, 9 the dog is also called peehu-pdna ‘guarding the bridge, the passage 
(to the next world),’ which reminds us of thegvdmzu palhirakshlin tho Big-veda; chathur^ 
dkihnm identical with chathru-chaehma (Kuhn inHaupVs Zeitschrift / Ur deutsches AUerthum 
vol. vi, p. 125 ; Weber’s Tndischc Stiidien^ vol. ii, p. 290 t vidv tTusti, tldh, s. v.) 
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Herodotus relates that this mode of disposing of the dead was common 
amongst the Magi, that is, amongst the Persian priesthood. Strabo mentions 
it in connection with the Hyreanians, and Cicero expressly distinguishes 
between the funeral customs of the Magi and those of the Persian nation^ 

Among Westerns that remarkable injunction of the Avesta regarding the 
treatment of the dead, which appears to us so unnatural, was also well-known. 
But there is no doubt that it never found acceptance throughout the whole 
of Iran, but was i>o8sibly confined to the North-Eastern districts and, more- 
over, entirely to the priesthood. The Avesta itself informs us that in Clmkhra, 
that is, somewhere in the district of Meshed, the dead were burnt, and that in 
Uarahvaii, whore people do not seem to have very strictly adhered to the 
Zoroastrian commandments, they were interred®. 

The exposure of the dead owed its origin, as it appears, to the natural 
condition of Eastern Iran. The waste lands immodiatoly adjoining its border 
were themselvt?s comparable to a gigantic grave. They to a great extent 
suggested the idea of cQnvc3dng the dead thither and abandoning them to 
their fate. Besides, people were also compelled to do so, when anybody — 
and this was certainly not rare — lost his life in longer or shorter wanderings 
through the sand and salt-steppcs. 

We must also add that, considered from a strictly logical stand-poiiii 
the burning as well (U* the burial of the dead contra vonos the nholt^ idea, 
respecting tJuj world, of the Avesta and its followers. Through both, the 
impure corpse, which has fallen a prey to the demons, comes in contact with 
the essentiallj" sacred andimrc clementH, with fire and earth. Such a pollu- 
tion however was to he avoided under all circuinstanees. 

The exposure of the dead body was certaijily an old custom whicli, tliough 
jxsrhaps not in general use amongst the kindred Indians, was lu* vert lie less now 
and then put in practice in all urgent cases. The Atharva-veda seems to 
us to Ix'ar witness to this fact. It distiiiguislies U‘tween the vmnc.s of such 
as were buried, thrown aside, burnt or exposed. We may believe tlial it 
here enumerates the different modes of disposing of the dead, with which it 
was familiar and which it considered to be lawful-^. 

Here everybody will iiaturall.y 1x3 reminded of the Katirs, a very remark- 
able nation inhabiting the high mountain- valleys of the Hindukuah, which 
are difficult of ac(!ess and situated on the North of Cabul. With them it is 
a general custom to expose the dead, without interring tJiem, in deal chests 

1 Spiogol, ja.A. v’ol. iii, pp. 703-704. 

2 Vd. I, 17 (rtaBmhpiKhjja ‘the btu'uiiig of the dead,') uiid 13 { hub unit prtf/a ‘the 
burying of the dead ’ ). 

8 Atharva-veda XVIll, 2, 34. The expressions are : nikhata, paropta (from rt. 
dagdha, tuldhitu. Cornp. Zimmer, AiL. p. 402. We have obseiwed that 
in the Avesta azhdCitia indeed also designated the scaffold erected for the exijoslire of the 
corpse (Hdb^ s. v.) 
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on the summits of mountains, that is, on the most elevated points^ If wo 
further consider what an implacable hatred the Kafirs cherish against the 
followers of Islam, and how they have been able to preserve their freedom 
and independence, especially in the exercise of their religion, in spite of all 
the efforts of their enemies, that remarkable custom might lead us to recog- 
nize in the Kafirs descendants of the old Zoroastrians. It must, however, 
be taken into consideration hero that, according to the ' Inquiries’ of Trumpji, 
the Kafirs speak an absolutely Indian language. At all events we shall have 
to wait for still fuller and surer accounts before wo can form a definite opinion 
regarding that nation. 

In the exposure of the dead, we have, therefore, to deal with a custom 
which, due to local circumstances, was most probably occasionally practical 
before the introduction of the Zoroastrian Reform. As that custom com- 
pletely corresponded to the spirit of the reform, it was accepted by its origi- 
nators and laid down as a generally binding precept. But that, previous 
to the burning of corpses, this custom was most widely spread amongst the 
Indians is strikingly proved by the linguistic usage concerning it. 

The place which is destined for exposure bears the name of dakhma. 
This word originally meant, as clearly appears from its derivation, nothing 
else than the place for burning*. 

The dakhmas must be erected on x>laccs situated on high, on the tops 
of hills or slopes. Dogs and w^olves, foxes and ravenous birds can thus easily 
perceive the corpse there laid down and seize their prey. The so-called 
Towers of Silence, which serve the Parsees in Bombay as places for the dis- 
posal of their dead, crown the summit of the magnificent Malabar Hill which 
rises above the city. The view which they present is naturally most gloomy. 
A body of lazy vultures, densely crowded, guard the edge of the Tower. There 
they sit immovable and motionless, save when a funeral procession approaches 
and the flock are filled with excitement. They fly upwards with screams, 
and as soon as the dead body is laid within by the bearers, they throw them- 
selves with greedy haste upon their prey. In a few minutes the dreadful work 
is finished, and the birds return satiated to their place to wait for fresh food. 

Originally, the dakhmas were certainly nothing more than natural hills 
or primitive elevations of sand, earth, or stones. In course of time the struc- 
ture became a more elaborate one. It is a rule that the dakhrna must be 
uncovered and exposed to the solar rays as well as to the rain^. 

1 Masson, ‘ Narrative,’ vol. i, p. 224 ; ‘ It is agreed that the Siaposh place their 
corpses in deal boxes and, without interring them, expose them on the summits of hills.’ 
Comp. Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,’ vol. ii, pp, 336-337 ; Spiegel, £^.A. vol. i, p. 398. 

2 Dakhma comes from rt. dozrrSkr. dah ‘to burn.’ [Otliws derive it from rt. dak 
=Skr. damf=(}r. Sa/c ‘ to bite ’. Hence it may originally mean the place where dead 
bodies are consumed either by insects (in thegi'ave), or by vultiire.s (on the tower). 2V.] 

3 Hence the expression hvare-darcalm.kar ‘ cause that (the coriJse) is looked at by 
the sun,* quite synonymously with ‘expose the dead.’ 
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Nor arc all plaoes suitable for the erection of dakhmas. Wastes and 
unproductive pieces of land are the most fit, for they belong already to the 
evil powers and are the abode of demons. But the Mazdayasna lives in a 
constant struggle with the desert lands themselves. Plough and hoe are the 
weapons with which he takes the field against them, and tries to make the 
land, which was before sierilc, piece by piece, arable and available for ‘ the 
good creation’. Thus many dakhmas had to be pulled down and re-erected 
further off, when civilization had approached them. This explains why the 
closing of dakhrms is esteemed meritorious'. It is a token that another 
piece of land has been wrung from the evil spirits through human labour 
and exertion. Close to the dakhmas wild animals are on the watch ; there 
dwell ghosts and demons that rejoice in death and destruction ; there also 
as the Iranian very well knew, are the breeding places of manifold maladies 
and pestilential diseases^. 

The corpse, whicli is exposed, is laid, as it seems, on a si^ecial layer of 
mortar or similar materiaP. There it remains, according to the expression 
of the Avesta, until it is mixed with the dust, until its fatty and fleshy parts 
have disappeared^. The birds and beasts should only gnaw the flesh from 
the bones, the skeleton, on the contrary, remaining uninjured and complete 
and for this reason the dead in the duklima are weighted near the head and 
feet with iron chains or stones or wooden blocks. Wore this not done, a wolf 

1 Vd. Ill, 9 and 13 ; Vll, 51. 

2 Vd. VII, 58. [ How Dr. Ooiger could conceive this totally new aspect of the 

meritoriousness of pulling down the dakhmas^ wo cannot imagine. The word as it is 
used throughout the Avesta (Vd. HI, 9, 13 ; V, 14, 15, 18, 51 ; VJl, 49, 50, 51, 56, 67, 68 ; 
Vlir, 2 &c.) does not mean the place for the expewure of tlio Iranian ilead but the covered 
tomb of any person, bo he Zoroastrian or non - Zor oast rian. As tlic? Vemdidad strictly 
orders the exposure of the dead body to the light ol the sun, its c<.>nsumption by vultures 
and the preservation of its bones in an ctatoddn., .so also does it forbid closed sepulchres 
to the adherents of the I^\w, while it compels ihoju to 2 >ull down and destroy any tomb 
whereby to restore, as science has taught us but lately, the natural purity of Mother 
Earth, upon whom solely depends the subsistence of the animal creation. To what 
extent the Iranian system of exposing the dead is more beneficial to life than the practice 
of interment, we do not hero discuss ; sutlico it to listen to the remarks of Prof. Monier 
Willicuns in his ‘ Modern India and the Indians ’ : 

‘ When the Secretary had finished his defence of the Towers of Silence, I could not 
holj) thinking that however much such a system may shock our European feelings and 
ideas, yet our own method of interment, if regarded from a Parsi [)oiiit of view, may 
possibly be equally revolting to Parsi son.sibilitios. 

‘The exposure of the decaying body to the assaults of imminerablo worms may have 
no tfynovs for us ,* but lot it bo borne in mind that jioitber arc the Parsi survivors permitted 
to look at the swoop of the heavon-sent bird.s. Why, then, .should we be surprised if 
they prefer the more rajud to the more lingering operation ? and which of the two systems 
they may reasonably a.sk, is more dofonsible on sanitary grounds ? Vide p. 88-89 Tr,} 

8 I translate the difficult passage, Vd. VIII, 10, thus: ‘Then shall two men, as 
strong and skilful as possible, bring it (the corpse) near naked and unclad, and shall lay 
d<nvn upon a pile of clay or stone or upon a wooden scaffold [rather cement] (by which 
the dakhum is naturally meant) in mortar upon the earth.’ 

^VtLVll, 19. 
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or a vulture could remove portions of the dead body, and with them pollute 
water and plants^. 

The skeleton requires i)eculiar treatment. After a certain time it is re- 
moved from the dakhma. and brought to a place where boasts cannot enter, and 
whore it is no longer exposed to the rain®. A detailed description of the 
charnel-house is wanting in the Avesta. The modern Parsees cause the 
drikhma to be cleaned twice every year, on which occasion the bones are thrown 
through a large opening in the middle of its surface, into the interior of the 
tower^. It is possible that in ancient times also an excavation was left open 
in the dakhma as a receptacle for bones. It may however be also assumed that 
originally the ossuary was altogether separate from the place of exposure. 
The skeleton also was deposited on a base of stone or mortar or on carpets. 
In case that could not be done, common coverings or mats, such as those which 
were then used for sitting and resting upon, would suffice. 

The diverse mode of treatment of the whole body and of the bones re- 
maining is grounded probably on the notion that the impurity of the corpse 
attaches itself above all to its perishable parts, and that, therefore, the latter 
must be subjected to an annihilation as speedy as possible, while the bones 
meet with a w'orthior treatment. This custom corresponds in a striking w^ay 
with a statement of Justin respc^cting the Parthians, that they abandoned 
their dead to the birds and dogs, but interred the bones when stripped of the 
flosh^. 

It was ordered in the Avesta to convey the dead only in fine and clear 
weather to the dakhma. The sun should shine over them in their last journey, 
))erhaps in accordance with the old popular idea, which compares the dying of 
the man with the setting of the sun in the West. Incase dark and inclement 
weather prevailed, the exposure had to be postponed. In connection with 
this the Avesta expresses itself as follows : 

‘ If in the house of a Mazdayasna a man or a dog die, and if it rain, or 
snow, or storm, or if it be dark or if it bo a day, when men and animals 
are prevented from going out, what shall the Mazdayasna do V 

It is then prescribed, that for such cases there shall be in each village and 
on each farm ihre^e katas, ‘ pits or cavities.’ They must be situated in a place 
cleared of all plants and entirely dry, where neither men nor animals pass, 

1 Vd. VI, 46. The passage Vd. V, 3-4, only apparently militates against such an 
idea, for it only brings out prominently that the man does not bocoino polluted by the 
carcass having been dragged away by dogs, wolves, birds, winds, or flies ; hero, on the 
contrary, the question is one respecting the contamination of water and plants. 

2 With the whole section compare the beginning of Vd. VllI, as well as Vd, VI, 
44-46, 49-60. The two-fold treatment of the whole corpse and of the skeleton in 
particular, according to my comprehension of the last passage, is illustrated in my 
Handhu^h at the foot of page 99. 

3 Spiegel. Av. iib. vol. ii, p. Ivi. 

4 Justin, 41, 3, in Spiegel, B.A, vol. iii, p. 701. 
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and which is a few steps distant from fire and water, from sacred chattels^ and 
from the dwellings of pious men. Such a kata serves as a principal receptacle 
for the dead. It must be of a certain size, so that the corpse may not strike 
against the sides either above or below. Besides, the bottom must be strewed 
with sand or brick-dust, probably in order to prevent the corpse from touch- 
ing the earth, and to keep away all moisture : 

‘ Here they shall deposit the lifeless body for two or three nights long, 
for a month, until the birds fly again and the plants germinate, until 
the waters run again towards the valley and the wind dries tho earth. 
And afterwards, when the birds fly again and tho plants grow, when 
tho waters flow again towards the valley and the wind dries tho earth 
then the Mazdayasna shall (bring the dead body to the dakhma and) 
expose it to tho sun^.’ 

If any contact whatever with a corpse caused pollution, such pollution 
must have fallen to a great degree upon tho people who carried the dead to the 
dakhma. Hence this work was in ancient as well as in modern times performed 
not by the survivors, but by corpse-bearers, specially appointed for that pur- 
pose*, whose profession was generally held in abhorrence, its representatives 
being excluded from human society 

Never can one man alone bear a corpse, as such an action would render, 
him polluted for ever, even in the next world. There must always be two, 
who, after having finished their business must undergo a special purification. 
This consists in the washing of the head and of the body with the urine of cows 
(and water) 

The dwelling of the corpse- bearer lies apart from the houses of other men. 
and nobody holds any intercourse or communion with him. In a barren, waste 
region docs he live, evidently in a kind of a cavern. He is only scantily fur- 
nished with food and clothing ; a 23oor and miserable life shall ho lead until his 
old age 

As soon as the corpse was laid in the dakhma and abandoned to wild 
animals, there was yet a long period of mourning for the survivors. Tho com- 
mandments, originating in a later period concerning the ceremonies which were 
performed in the name of the dead to honour his memory, I may here conve- 
niently pass over, as they have been collected and treated of before^. Accord- 

1 Vd. VIII, 4-10 ; V, 10-13. Both of the passages treat evidently of tho same 
subject, as it occurs frequently in the Veudidod, though in somewhat different ways. 
Instead of the detailed description of the weather, which is found in Vd. VIII, we have 
in Vd. V, only * but when the summer has passed and the winter sets in ; * the sense .of 
course is quite the same. In Vd. VIII, the provisional pit is called kata, in Vd. V. 
avakana ; there the dakhma is called akemba * scaffold.’ Comp, also my Hdb. p. 81 note 2. 

a This statement is based on Vd. Ill, 14-21 (besides Vd. VIII, 10), with which we 
should compare ZddmO* vol. xxxiv, pp. 419, 420. The corpse-bearer is called naaukasha 
or irUtZ -kasha, by tho modern Parsees naaaaafar. Vide Spiegel, Av. Ub, voL ii, p. xxxiv ; 
Dossabhoy Framjeo, ‘ The Parsees,’ p. 92. 

3 Spiegel, Av, Ub. vol. ii, p. xxxviii. seq. 
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ing to the Avesta, the relatives of the deceased had to refrain for a time from 
all intercourse with men'. During that time they devoted themselves exclu- 
sively to the remembrance of their beloved dead, and sent up their prayem to 
Ahura Mazda for him and for his eternal salvation. 

The soul, however, delivered from the shackles of the body and freed 
from the clay of this earthly life, was borne up into higher worlds. 

1 1 . Immortality * and Eschatologij, 

The belief in the continuation of existence after death, in a future world 
into which enter souls leaving their mortal frame, in a judgment and recompense 
in that world, is found amongst the most diverse nations on our globe, in a form 
sometimes more and sometimes loss distinct and definite. 

Among the Indo-Germanic races this belief was evidently deep-rooted, 
and formed an essential portion of their doctrine. 

According to the Rig-veda, the spirits of the dying follow Failnr Yama, 
the primeval sun-god, into his distant realm, on the path which he lias trodden 
before them. There the ^ Fathers^ assemble round him, in order to enjoy 
convival feasting in the middle of heaveii under tlu' dense foliage of trees ; 

' Where light is, which never become.^ extinct 
And whore the heavenly radiance glitters, 

There, into the immortality, 

The eternal, carry me, Soma ! 

Where king is Vaivasvata 

And where the innermost region of heaven is, 

1 Vd. XII, Comp, above all Darmestoter’s Vondidad, introduction to tliat chapter. 

a [‘ Next to tho being of a God, the doctrine of the Jiiiinortality of Man liea at the 
foundation of all religion, and of all the animating prospects which can cheer us in tho 
land of our pilgrimage. Remove from the mind the belief of a future existence and tho 
hope of immortality, and religion becomes a shadow, life a dream, and the aj)j)roach of 
death a scene of darkness and despair. Upon this short question, “ Iff man immortal^ 
or is he not ? ’* depends all that is valuable in science, in morals, and in theology ; and 
all that is most interesting to man as a social being, and as a rational and accountable 
intelligence. If ho is destined to an eternal existence, an immense imj>ortanco must 
attach to all his present aiToctions, actions, anti pursuits j and it must be a matter of 
infinite moment, that they be directed in such a channel as will tend to carry him forward 
in safety to tho felicities of a future world. Jhit if tliis wht>lo existence be circumscribed 
within the circle of a few fleeting years, man appears an enigma, an iiiexjJicablo pheno- 
menon in the univej'se, human life a mystery, tho world a scene of confusion, virtue a 
mere phantom, the Creator a capricious lleing, and his plana and arrangements an in- 
extricable maze. 

* Since it appears that the desire of immortality is common to iikaiikind, that the 
soul ia incessantly looking forward to the enjoyment of some future good, and that this 
desire has been ‘the spring of actions the most beneficent and heroic, on what principle 
is it to be lucoanted for ? 

* Whence springs this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality H 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction 7 ’ — Addison, ] 
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Where tliose eternal waters are — 

O Soma, make me immortal ! 

‘ Where one, according to wish, stirs or moves, 

In the third stage of the kingdom of heaven, 

Where all the rooms an* resplendent — 

O Soma, make me immoital ! 

' Wlien? wish and iispiration aro gratified, 

At the highest point in the sun’s rotation, 

When^ desire and gratification exist together, 

O Soma, make me immortal ! 

’ Where pleasure and mirth and gaiet \' 

And delight reside, where the will 
Of tho willing is attained— 

O Soma, make mo iinmorLil^ !* 

In the Homeric poems a 1 wo-fold conception prevails regarding the next 
world, which is looked for at the confines of the world, in the remote part 
of tho West, or in tho depths of the earth. It is a dismal and foggy land, 
hateful alike to men and gods, in which tho souls of tho departed lead a 
visionary and fantastic life. Besides this, there is also found milder and more 
agreeable picture of th(^ Elysian fields, where tho fair Rhadamanthus reigns, 
and where there is neither snow, nor storms, nor even showers of rain, but 
where a cool west wind blowing from the ocean refreshes men. Indeed these 
blessed fields are at first only the paradise of spc^cially favoured men, who, 
without undergoing death, are carried thither by the gods I believe, how- 
ever, that those descriptions have their foundation in old legends of a more 
beautiful and better future world. In fact in a later period only one Hades 
is mentioned, in whi(?h the good and tho bad both find a place, the former in 
tho fields of the blessed, tho latter in the space set apart for the damned. 

A very striking analogy to the views of the Greeks is presented by those 
of tho old Germans. Those men who perish fighting and remain on the field 
in the heat of battle are conveyed into tho illuminated hall of the Walhalla, 
where they, tog(jther with Odin, the war-father, enjoy merry war-games and 
jovial feasting. However all otlior men, good and evil, wander into Hel, 
which is represented as a dismal, misty region like the Hades in Horner^. 

But nowhere, I think, does the belief in the future life after death stand 
out more prominently, nowhere are the ideas respecting it expressed more 

1 Rig-veda, IX, 113, 7 soq. ; Ocldnor and Kaogi, Siebrnzu/ Lieder des Rig^veda, 
p. Ill ; Zimmer AiL. p. 408 seq. 

s Odyssey, bk. XI, 1. 15 seq., 1. 165 seq., Jl. 474-470, 11. 489-491 ; Hiad, bk. XXII, 
1. 482 ; bk. XX, 1. «1 seq. ; Od. bk. IV, 1. 661 seq. 

Henco the names Niflheimr ‘land of mists’ and Nijlhcl ‘misty hollow.’ Comp. 
Oylfaginning, p. 49 (Simrock, Edda •uberacizt, p. 319); on W’alhalla comp. Grimnismal, 
8, 23 ; Gylf. 38-41 (idem 16, 303-305). 
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decidedly and carried out in all their details more fully, than among the 
Avesta people. 

Here the doctrine of immortality and of compensating justice in the 
next world forms a fundamental dogma of the whole system. Without it the 
Zoroastrian religion is in fact unintelligible. If all the powers which contond 
upon earth for the kingdom of light were lost, the conviction of divine justice 
would have to be abandoned. 

So far as we are able to follow up the Mazda doctrine, we find that even 
in the first period of its foundation, the belief in immortality is strong and 
active. For who in that age would have fixed his choice upon a now religion 
if the hope of a better lif(^ after death had not been held out to him as the 
reward of all the troubles and hardshi])s to be endured for its sake ? 

Accordingly, the first proclaimcrs of the Mazda religion in their teaching 
and preaching speak directly of the next world as being the greatest of all 
possessions, of the eternal beattitude of the pious, and of the eternal dam- 
nation of the impious. The Ixilievor belongs to the spiritual world, he shall 
enter into it ; the corporeal woild is only the transitory seem* of his activity, 
his battles, and his trials. 

‘ Whosoever in righteousness shows to me 

The genuine good action.s, to me, who am Zaratlmstra ; 

Him may they (the divine beings) grant, as a reward, the next world, 
Which is more desirable than all others^.’ 

‘ That man may attain the best of all good, 

Who exhibits to us the direct path of bliss 
In this corporeal world, and in that of the spirit, 

Towards the pious people with whom Ahura dwells : 

It is he, the Singer, who surrenders himself to Tlicf*, 

O Mazda ! Who art wise and blissful ^ ' 

According to the Hellenic, belief, tlie souls waiubjiing in the next world 
must either pass over the ocean or be allowtul to cross over tlio rivers of the 
nether regions in the boat of Charon. The northern legends of the Edda make 
mention of a bridge, the Giocdl Eridgo, by which the dead enter Hel. The 
people on the western coast of Gaul iM^Iievf'd tliat tJif‘ir dead we?‘e carried by 
mariners over the sea to the foggy and gloomy Britannia.^ 

1 Ys. XL VI, 19 . Vasnd frashotemem at the end of the second verse literally 
moans ‘standing in the uppermost place witii a wish (a desirableness),’ and refers, I 
bolieve, to pardhum {vide Haug, Gdthds, vol. ii, p, 104 ; Spiegel and C. dc Harlez differ). 
This expression is the same as the otherwdso wii'teu pai'd-amwatjhit. Ilanenti may be 
translated ‘ they may grant.’ 

2 Ys. XLIII, 3. Vaigheui^'valiyO is literally ‘what is better than the good.’ The 
hvo-tid in the beginning is to bo taken with aredro of the last verse {vide Haug, Odt1%d&, 
vol. li, pp. 65-66). 

3 Prooopius, De hello 20 ; oidc. Griintu, DcuUchv Mythologies 2^, 6D4-6D6* 
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According to the Rig-veda also the departing soul has to pass immense 
oceans before it roaches the next world. At one time it is a boat, at other 
times a bridge, ' the Bridge of Happiness,’ by means of w^hich it crosses^. 

On such ideal conceptions also rests the doctrine of the Avesta regarding 
the Chinvat Bridge, more probably ‘ the Bridge of Retribution,’ upon which 
justice is admijiistered to the departing souk^. The bridge was believed, 
I think, to have been built over a wide expanse of water, which separates 
Paradise from this world. Only ho who is found pious and good before the 
holy tribunal is entitled to cross this bridge, but the wicked one is thrown 
into outer darkness and hell. 

Thus it is said in the Oathas : 

‘ What man or what woman, O Ahura Mazda ! 

Achieves for me in this life the best actions that Thou knowest, 

(That bring) blessing for the pious, and power by means of the Good 
Sense, 

And those, whom I call to follow me in your praise : 

With aU these will I cross over the Chinvat Bridge ! ’ 

‘ But with the princes the idol- worshippers and the false priests unite 
themselves, 

To destroy human life by means of evil deeds. 

The former will greatly distress their own souls and their own 
conscience, 

When they arrive there where the Bridge of Retribution is ; 

For all eternity do their bodies belong to the habitation of the devils!” 

The region into which the pious departed enter is tho Garo nmdna, * the 
abode of hymns’, as the name may be well translated. Hero all is light, splen- 
dour, and glory, hero reigns Ahura Mazda with all the angels, praised by the 
anthems of the blessed. 

Opposite to Paradise lies the abode of the condemned, Hell or ' tho dwelling 
of the demons^.’ Here eternal night and darkness reign, and the scorn of the 
demons further enhances the pains and torments, which the fallen soul, doomed 
to eternal damnation, has to endure. 

To the pious the Bard says : 

‘Whatsoever reward Zarathushtra before conferred upon the truly 
faithful, 

I Rv. IX, 41. 2, sumtaaya matidmah? 'ti aetum. Comp. Zimmer, AiL, p. 409. 

3 Ckinvato' prreHi is probably not the ‘ Bridge of the Assembler,’ as I have previously* 
rendered it, but the word Chinvat should be derived from the root chi ‘ to suffer, to 
piDiirth.' Cf. v.hitha. In Vend. XIX, 30, the bridge Chinvat is explained by haetu, 
mainyava}V(im*j/azatandin» . * 

^ Ys. XLVJ, 10-11. 1 tako aslajfo in 11 as uom. plur. of aali ‘ corpua, body ; ’ comp * 
Ys. XmX, n, Spiegel, Comm, vol. ii, p. 375. 

* For another use of this expression, vid-e Yt. X, 86, supra, p. .30. 
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(Saying), ‘'In the Ckifd nmana Ahura Mazda is first of all perceived,” — 
Would bo conferred upon you, together with happiness, on account of 
your good mind and piety'/ 

On the contrary the following threat is pronounced against the impious 
who oppose the new doctrine : 

‘ Whoso brings about that the pious man is defrauded, his dwelling is 
finally 

For a long time in darkness, and vile food and irony (shall fall to his lot). 
Towards this region, O ye vieiousM your souls mil conduct you on 
account of your actions*.’ 

' The wicked rulers, offenders and liars, 

The unbelieving, who are of evil mind and wicked, 

Do the souls come to mefet with vile food (in Hell). 

In truth their bodies will remain in the dwelling of the demons (Drujasy^. 

The ideas of the later Avosta harmonizo entirely with those of the Gathas. 
Thus the doctrine of immortality and of eternal judgment was firmly establish- 
ed in the earliest period of the Mazda religion as an essential dogma, and 
naturally remained so throughout the whole period. 

Mention is very often made of the two-worlds, the present and the future, 
the earthly and the heavenly^. The idea which was in the oldest ages only 
incipient, existing as it were only, in embryo, became more and more perfect 
with the development of this religion, and was more and more worked out in 
all its details. 

An exact description of the fate of the soul after death is found in Yasht 
XXII. Unfortunately it is incomplete. But as the Minokhirod treats of the 
same subject, and agrees entirely with the Avesta text, so far as that text is 
preserved, we may be allowed to utilize it to supply the deficiency®. 

The soul of the pious man, as I have already remarked, remains near the 
head of the corpse, for three days and three nights, after death has taken place. 
During this time the soul experiences, as a foretaste of the joys of Paradise, 
greater delight and happiness than it ever enjoyed during its entire life upon 
earth. 

' Ya. lil, 15. 1 believe the meaning to bo as follows : Ahura Mazda has first 

entered into Paradise ; thither the pious and the faithful will follow Him according to 
the promise of Zarathushtra. 

s Ys. XXXI, 20. Ddyat is to be road in the first line (BartholomsB, Qdthda XXXI) ; 

I would insert ehd after avastds in the second line. 

3YB.XLIX, 11. 

* Ubdibyd* ahubyd, Ys. XXXV, 3 ; uvaeibya* aJiuhya, Ys. LVII, 25 ; ahmdicJid ahuys 

' Ys. XL, 2; pard-aandi' Ys. LV, 2. Haug and West, ‘Essays., 

jp. 310 seq. 

5 Yt. XXII ; Minokhired, 2, p. 114 seq. (West, Mkh. 9, 69, 133) ; comp. Vd. XIX 
/^27-32. Haug and West, ‘Essays,’ p, 219 seq., 254-265; Spiegel, vol. ii, pp.al49- 
151. 

23 
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On the beginning of the fourth day, with the appearance of Aurora, when 
the gates of the heavens are opened, the soul passes over the Chinvat Bridge. 
Here justice is administered to it'. Angels like Srausha, Vorthraghna, and 
the Good Vayu, stand by and support it. Demons, especially the death-bring- 
ing Astovidhotu and the Wicked Vayu, bearing ill-will towards it, endeavour 
to secure it for themselves. 

Rashnuthe Just holds in his hands the scales in which good and evil deeds 
are weighed against each other — ^lio, who does not yield even a hair’s breadth, 
before whom kings and princes prevail no more than the most indigent and 
base among men. 

Mithra and Srausha intercede on behalf of the soul, evil spirits raise accus- 
ations against it. If its pious deeds outweigh the evil ones, it is allowed to 
pass over the bridge into Paradise. 

Under certain conditions it also appears to have been permitted to a 
particularly pious soul with a surplus of good deeds to render assistance to 
another that was deficient therein — which would at all events be remarkably 
analogous to the Catholic belief in saints in many countries. The surplus good 
works were preserved in a proper region, the Misvdna^. 

The Chinvat Bridge appears to the pious soul ‘ a farsang in breadth. 
The soul on passing over it meets a most fragrant wind blowing from the 
southern regions of heaven. It is the breeze wafted from Paradise. And 
in this wind there appears to the Soul ‘ its own conscience ’ in the shape of a 
charming maiden^ — a pretty symbolical impersonation of the inner peace and 
quietness of soul, which the righteous man enjoys. 

With astonishment does the soul ask : ‘ Who art thou, O Maiden, that 
seemest to me more beautiful and fair than ever a maiden of earth ? Its con- 
science replies : — I am thy own doing and acting, I am the embodiment of thy 
good thoughts, words and works, and of thy pious faith,* and then it recounts 
all the good works which the soul accomplished during its earthly career. 

Now the soul enters, at the first step, into Paradise, Humatay the place of 
good thoughts ; at the second into that of good words, Hukhta ; and at the third 
to that of good works, Huvarshta. Just as all righteousness on earth is divid- 
ed into the three heads of thought, word, and deed, so also is Paradise, the 
reward of piety, divided into three regions. 

1 Ohirwett-perethum • Massdadhdtdm • baodhascha • urvdnemcha* ydtem,gaethaniin •paiti- 

jaidhyeWi^datem* astvaitL^hvdy ‘ the bridge Chinvat, created by Mazda, where they ques.- 
tion the spirit and the soul regarding their behaviour on earth, which they practised 
during their existence in the body,' Vd. XIX, 29. 

3 Fide JuBti, Hdb. sub voce miqvdna. The Misvana cannot be compared with the 
hoiMsiaqdn of the later Pdrsi books (vide West, Mich. OloBsary s. v). 

8 Hava •daena, Yt. XXII, 9. The Minokhired has a more indefinite expression^ 
9 t hv^vh kuMshn n%k. 
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At the fourth step the soul finally attains the region of imperishable splen* 
dour, that delightful Paradise, where Ahura Mazda dwells together with angels 
and the blessed spirits of the earlier pious dead^. 

Vohu Mano, the greatest of the Amesha Spentas after Ahura Mazda, 
and all the Yazatas rise from their golden seats and question it : ‘ How 

comest thou here from the world of mortality and misery to this world of 
eternity and enjoyment ? ’ But Ahura Mazda says : " Question it not ; it 
Cometh on the awful path of separation of the body and the soul/ Therewith 
the soul is received into the number of inmates of Paradise; it is conducted 
to the gold-adorned throne destined for it, and entertained with the most 
costly of viands. 

The fate of the souls of the impious is in all respects the opposite to that 
of the souls of the pious. 

In helpless and despairing anguish the wicked soul wanders about near 
the corpse for three days and three nights. Even now it feels the weight of 
all the torments and horrors which await it in Hell. The demon of Death 
drags it forth in fetters, and when near the Chinvat Bridge, the formidable 
sentence has been pronounced over it, — ‘Thou art weighed and found wanting’, 
— ^it passes towards the region of the condemned. 

A foul wind coming from the North meets it, and in that wind it perceives 
its own conscience in the shape of an ugly hag — ^tho embodiment of all the 
torments of soul which it feels. Shuddering the Soul asks : ‘ What art 
thou, O maiden, that appearest to me more ugly than ever an earthly maiden V 
And it receives its reply as follows : ‘ I am thy own doing and acting, the 

embodiment of thy evil thoughts, words and works, and of thy false belief !t 

As the soul of the pious enters Paradise, the soul of the damned now 
enters into Hell ; first into the place of evil thoughts, next into that of evil 
wordsjthencointothatof evil works, and lastly into the region of eternal 
darkness, into the terrible dismal hell full of suffering®, which is the abode 
of Angro Manyu and his followers. Here it is roeoived by the demons wdth 
scorn and mockery, and the prince of hell causes it to be furnished with the 
most foul and nauseous of eatables, loathsome to the taste of men^. 

The doctrine of the Avesta regarding the fate of the soul after its depar- 
ture from this world is directly followed by Eschatology, the doctrine of the 
last things and of the end of the w^orld. 

1 Tho names of the particular regions of Paradise, viz,, Humaia, Hukhta, Huvartahta 
and Anaghra^raocMo are contained in Yt. XXIX, 15. Other designations are tern •cihum* 
yim • ashaonam ‘ the world of tho pious,’ Vd. XVIII, 76 ; vahi^tem • ahum • ashaondm • 
vlspoqathrem, mazthanem • Ahurahe * Mazddo, maphanem • Ameshandm ^pentoTidm, 
ma^ihanem • anyaeshdm • ashaonam • Vd. XIX, 36. From Av. vahi^ta is derived the 
N. P. hihiaht * Paradise.’ On Oaronmdna, vide Yt. X, 123 ; III, 4, 

3 Hell is oaUed duzhagh or daozh^ha, Yt, XIX, 44, Vd. XIX, 47 ; comp, the epithets 
ereghat — temaijha, temaachiihra, Vd. HI, 35, V, 62. 

8 * Mockery and foul eatables’ are even mentioned in the G&thfts as punishments of 
BeU. Fide tuprop. 176. 
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The visible world is the scone of contest between Ahura Mazda and AngrO 
Rlanyu, between the good genii and the demons, between the pious and the 
impious. But this conflict is not an everlasting one, it will end in the com- 
plete triumph of the good cause. As, moreover, the earth, by the invasion 
of the evil spirits, is much disturbed and deformed, its transformation and 
renovation goes hand in hand with this triumph. 

Already in the old hymns the ‘ dissolution of the world ^ is spoken of, 
when the wicked will receive their punishment, and the good their reward : 

‘ I thought of Thee .as the blissful, O Mazda Ahura, 

Ikicausc I saw Thee as the first one in the beginning of the world, 
Bt^cause Thou didst first commence the work (of sacrifice) and the 
siieech, promising reward ; 

Namely, evil for the bad, but good blessing for the pious, 

By nuians of Thy Glory at the final dissolution of creation^.’ 

If by this a comiilote annihilation of the world be indicated, the passage 
seems entirely isolated. However it probably refers, in accordance with the 
general doctrine of the Avesta, only to a regeneration and renovation of the 
world, which is of course preceded by manifold conflicts, and especially by the 
extirpation of all evil. 

At all events it is important to note that the everlasting destiny of the 
good and the wicked is, according to that passage, sealed by the end of the 
world. 

• A final judgment also is coupled with the end of this world. 

This idea stands only in apparent contradiction to what is said above, 
when, consistently with the notion of the Avesta, judgment is pronounced 
upon the soul immediately after its departure from this world, and the soul 
in accordance with that decree finds admission either into Paradise or into 
Hell. Here the soul alone is concerned. But at the end of the world the 
bodies of the dead will also rise and will share thenceforward the fate of the 
soul for all eternity. 

In the Christian doctrine, which in its very eschatology shows the most 
curious analogy to that of the Parsees, we meet with the same seeming 
dilemma. On the one hand, it is indeed believed that the spirit of the dead 
goes forthwith towards God, or towards the place where it suffers the torments 
of those separated from Him. On the other hand, the Christian Church 
teaches that the solemn judgment of the world will only take place on the 
last day and at the return of Christ. 

The dogma of the resurrection of the body belongs, according to my 
view, already to the Qatha period, thus to the oldest period of the Zoroastrian 

1 Ys. XLIII, 6 : whioh is apparently contrasted with 

oy^ush * zathoi iu verse 2. 
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religion The bodies of the wicked, as it is said in the Avesta, pass into 

1 [Dr. Ferdinand Justi, in his discourse upon Dr. Geiger’s OaiiraniBche KuUur (\>id ^ 
DeiUache Litteraturzeitung, 1883), seems to view the matter thus : — ^The belief in the Im- 
mortality of the Soul is in the Zoroastrian doctrine original, but the faith in the Resur- 
rection of the Body could not have originated with the Zoroastrians since they immedi- 
ately consign the body to destruction. It must have originated from a country where 
people indicated their belief in a future existence of the body also externally (i.e., by 
interment in sepulchres or by embalmment of the corpse). Thus it was introduced from 
Anterior Asia into the land of the Avesta people. — In the first place, it should be observed 
that from the Avesta precept that the dead body shall be consumed by carcass-eating 
birds, wo must not infer that the Zoroastrian religion does not at all inculcate its preserva- 
tion. Along with the precept regarding the immediate oonsumption of the corpse, there 
is also a strict commandment for erecting an aatdddn (ckarnel-hollow) for the preservation 
of its bones {vide Fargard VI, at the end). It is only for the fieshy and fluid portions of 
the human body, which after death has taken place, are subject to putrefaction and 
consequently exercise a destructive influence on the living, that the Vendidad explicitly 
orders its anniliilation, while at the same time it commands the proper preservation of 
the bones. Morever, the violation of this command is liable to heavy penalties set down 
in the law. In the second place, the passages referring to the Fraahokereti * the advance- 
ment or now formation ’ in the Gathas, as well as the description of the Resurrection 
given in the Jamydd Yasht, as interpreted by the author in the text, clearly prove that the 
resurrection -theory was established in Eastern Iran long before it was propounded by 
any other monotheistic religion of the civilized world. That Spitama Zarathushtra was 
the first known prophet by whom this doctrine was revealed to man is confirmed by several 
Christian writers, amongst whom I would here quote the view of an American author upon 
this question (vide * History of the Doctrine of Future Life,’ by W. R. Alger, Boston, 
1880, pp. 140-141) 

‘ The doctrine of a general resurrection is literally stated in the Vendidad, and 
in many other places in the Avesta, where it has not yet been shown to be an interpolation, 
but only supposed so by very questionable constructive inferences. The consent of 
intrinsic adjustment and of historical evidence, therefore, lead to the conclusion that 
this was an old Zoroastrian dogma. In disproof of this conclusion we believe there is 
no direct positive evidence whatever, and no inferential argument cogent enough to 
produce conviction. 

* There are sufficient reasons for the belief that the doctrine of a resurrection was 
quite early adopted from the Persians by the Jews, not borrowed at a much later time 
from the Jews by the Parsees. The conception Ahriman, the evil serpent bearing death 
{Die Schktnge Angramminyvs der voll Tod is iuterwrought from the first throughout 
the Zoroastrian scheme. In the Hebrew records, on the contrary, such an idea appears 
but incidentally, briefly, rarely and only in the later books. The account of the intro- 
duction of sin and death by the serpent in the garden of £don dates from a time subse- 
quent to the commencement of the Captivity. Von Bohlen, in his Introduction to the 
Book of Genesis, says the narrative was drawn from the Zend-Avesta. RosenmuUer, 
in his commentary on the passage, says the narrator had in view the Zoroastrian notions 
of the serpent Ahriman and his deeds. Dr. Martin Haug — an acute and learned writer, 
whose opinion is entitled to great weight, as he is the freshest scholar acquainted with 
this whole field in the light of all that others have done — thinks it certain that Zoroaster, 
lived in a remote antiquity from fifteen hundred to two thousand years before Christ. 
He says that Judaism after the exile — and, through Judaism, Christianity afterwards—- 
received an important influence from Zoroastrianism, an influence which, in regard to 
the doctrine of angels, Satan, and the resurrection of the dead, cannot be mistaken. The 
Hebrew theology had no demonology, no Satan, until after the residence at Babylon. 
This, is admitted. Well^ is not the resurrection a pendant to the doetrine of fiatran t 
Without the idea of a Satan, there would be no idea of a retributive banishment of souls 



Hell ; where they are condemned to corporeal punishments In the later 
Avesta this dogma is fully expressed in clear words and the resurrection is 
brought into connection with the regeneration of this worlds. 

The Bundehesh contains a distinct chajjter on the end of things. It 
cannot be my task here to repeat its contents^. I will rather enter into those 
points of Parsee eschatology which are found already in the Avesta, and 
I will also refer as much as possible to the age and primitive form of these 
different dogmas. 

The end of the world consisted in a regeneration of creation. This is 
evident from the expression by which that event is constantly referred to in 
the Avesta^. This expression, moreover, is even used in the more ancient 
Gathas, where the x>oet desires for himself and his friends that they may bo 
included among those who will help to renovate the world®. 

As is well knowm, the idea of the return of Christ, and the ho^ie in the 
same, were especially lively among the primitive Christians. As it appears, 
the end of the world was also believed, in the very first period of the Zoroas- 
trian community, to be closely impending. Or, can this doctrine, which later 
on appears in the Parsee writings, have been in force at that time, according 
to which a small number of chosen pious men are to be preserved in order to 
help the ‘ Saviour ’ in the renovation of the world ? But in whatever manner 
we may understand it, so much is certain, that at least the fundamental 
features of the Parsee eschatology reach back to tlie earliest period of the 
existence of their community, and belong to the oldest and most original 
doctrines of their system. 

If we enter into details, we are really obliged to adduce our quotations 
from the more modern Avesta for the sake of proof. But still we cannot hence 
infer in any way that the dogmas contained therein were foreign to the Gatha 
period. 

The day of doom is preceded by the appearance of three groat prophets; 
Every one of these apj'>ears after the expiration of a certain period, every one 
is regarded as a supernaturally- begotten son of Zarathushtra . . . . 

into hell, and of course no occasion for a vindicative restoration of thoai thence to a 
former or a superior state • . . • 

‘ In view of the whole case as it stands, until further researches either strengthen it 
or put a different aspect upon it, we feel forced to think that the doctrine of a general reeur^ 
rection was a component elctncnt in the ancient Avestan religion,^ Tr. 9 iofe.] 

1 Ys. XL VI, 11 ; vide supra, pp. 100-102. 

a Yt. XIX, 11 and 89 : yatAi'isia,paiti*uselii&hta. Comp, also Vd. XVllI, 51 . . . 

8 Bundehesh, chapt. 30. West, ‘ Pahlavi Texts,’ part, i, p. 120 seq. Comp, on th^ 
whole Hubschrnann, Die parsische Lehre von Jenseita undjiingsten Qericht in the Jahrhiicher 
fUrprot. iPAcoI. 1879, pp. 203-245 jWindisohmann, Z.iS^«.p. 231 eeq. ; Spiegel, E.A. 
vol. ii, p. 158 seq. 

4 Frashd-kereti ‘the advancement, extension and new formation.’ Verbal form 
frashemkar, 

5 Atchd tOi va:m hydmd, ydi tm frash^m kerenaon ahum, Ys. XXX, 0* 
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The three prophets are called Ukhahyat-erta ‘growing piety,’ Ukhshyat-' 
nema ‘growing prayer,’ and finally Astvat-erta ‘embodied piety^.’ The last 
one is plainly the ‘ Saviour,’ the Redeemer of the world, whom the faithful 
people expect and long for*. His mother is Erdhat-fedhri, She bears also 
the name Vispa-tarvi ‘ the all-conquering,’ since he who will be born of her 
will overcome all torments which originate from men or demons^. 

It is also said, that the Astvat-erta shall come from the lake Kansu far 
distant in (?) the East^, the original fountain and abode of light. It is his 
task to carry out the renovation of the world. He makes the living immortal, 
^he dead ho awakens from their sleep. Ago, death, and decay he brings to au 
end. Eternal life, external happiness, and the fulfilment of all desires ho bes 
tows upon the pious®. 

But as, according to the German mythology, in the ‘twilight of gods’ 
the new earth emerges out of the turmoil of the world’s conflagration and of 
the general battle of gods and giants, so also, according to the ideas of the 
Zoroastrians, a mighty combat i)rocede.s the end of the world. 

The demons and their adherents® rise once more with all their might 
to annihilate the Asivat-erUi and his companions, who are helping him in the 
execution of his great work. The last decisive battle takes place between 
the powers of light and those of darkness. Every genius finds his special 
opponent among the demons. Vohu Mand, the spirit of the Good Mind 
fights against Akem Mand, the spirit of the Bad Mind; Ilaurvatat and Amertat 
against Hunger and Thirst; the genius of Truth against the genius of False- 
hood; and, finally, Ahura Mazda himsolf against Angra Manyu, the Prince of 
HeU. 

But Asivat-ertay with the help of the good genii, emerges victorious. The 
demons are vanquished, evil itself is extirpated. And since all evil originates 
from the demons, a state of undisturbed bliss is now established, in which the 
spirits of the pious, no longer injured and attacked by any hostile power live 
together with Ahura Mazda and the otiior gerni. 

1 Yt. XIII, 128. The meaning of the name is explained by Hubschmann, ZddmG, 
vol. XXXV, p- 180. 

a Yt. XIII, 129 ; * Who will be the victorious saviour with the name of Aatvat-erta 
embodied piety.” Ho is called the saviour, because he will bo the safety of the whole 
world ; he is called embod^d piety, since he, as a corporeal being of flesh and blood, 
(o^vdo ha u^tanavdo), is of>posed to the annihilation of corporeal existence.’ Saoshyaa, 
plural saoahyaiit^ from root au *to help, to rescue,’ serves as a designation for a saviour 
or prophet. Even in the 6^dthas aaoahkyafltd or saoahyaiit^ occurs frequently (the singular 
form also once); however, I doubt whether it has even here the dogmatical import of the 
later Avesta. It appears to me bettor to designate thereby chiefly the teachers and 
preachers of the Mazdayasnftn Community. 

3 Yt. XIII, 139 ; cf. Yt. XIX, 92 ; Viapa-iaurvaydo puthrd. 

4 Vd. XIX, 6 ; Yt. XIX, 92. 6 Yt. XIX, 11-12, and 89 seq. 

3 According to Yt. XIX, at the end. 
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§ 12. The Cult of the Manes. 

With tho belief in the immortality of the soul the veneration of departed 
spirits is naturally connected. 

Delivered from tho care and misery of this world, the soul has departed 
to the next. There it now dwells, where also the Deity dwells — ^in a better 
and more beautiful land. Manifestly it cannot have lost in strength and facul- 
ties, but it can only have gained. People, therefore, began to ascribe to it 
qualities which otherwise plainly describe the divine nature. 

If the soul still really exists, there is no cogent ground for considering all 
intercourse with it as suspended. Pious remembrance, besides, yearns to 
maintain that communication, and clings to the hope that the body alone may 
fall a prey to death, but that the soul, invisibly yet perceptibly, may 
hover over those that remain behind. 

It has been known of many a man that anxiety on account of a wife, a 
child, or a relation, has rendered death so painful to him, that in his last mo- 
ments he feared for his hereafter and tho welfare of those belonging to him. 
Should all this solicitude and love terminate with his death ? Should the soul 
now suddenly forget all those for whom it has restlessly worked and provided 
during its life-time ? That would bo inconceivable, if the spirits of the dead 
were regarded as higher, more perfect, and more mighty beings than tho souls 
of tho living. 

So, next to love and reverence for them, personal interest made it desir- 
able to bo in communication with departed souls. In them wore to be found 
affectionate advocates near Grod. In direct proximity to tho Deity there 
were beings with whom men had once been linked by ties of blood, and in whom 
they could also prcsup];)ose a special sympathy for their own good-fortune and 
welfare, a particular understanding of their special wishes and needs. 

From the wish to tho belief, however, is only a step. 

The Avesta people speak of the manes of the dead as the Fravashis. Taken 
strictly, we must understand by tho Fravashi, that divine part in men which 
existing from eternity to eternity, unites itself only for a limited time with 
the body. Consequently there are Fravashis of such as are dead, of such as 
are at this time living, and of such as are yet unborn^. As regards the vene- 
ration of the manes, naturally those of the first class only are meant. 

The worship of the manes was a family rite among all Indo-Germanic 
races. Every one cherished most the memory of those who had when living 
been nearest and dearest to him. From such could also be exi)ected the 
readiest help and support in aU need and danger. Furthermore, the closer the 

^ JHot ^Aspaby^ aahaonibyl^ fravaahibyd, yao inriihtuih&m aahaon&m, ywacha jvaAtdm 
aahaoTUtm^y^schanardm azdkin&m Cmahocharethr^m saoahyarMm), Yt. XXVI, 6. The 
last words are used as an epithet, of a dUiaheust who in this passage would reoogniae, as 
we may often observe, a reference to the end of this world. 
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ties of blood and relationship were considered to be, and the greater the con- 
sciousness which men felt, as belonging to this or that family, this or that 
clan, the more would that family rite develop and command respect. 

I have already alluded several times to the fact that the family pride of 
the Eastern Iranian people was extremely yigorous. In consequence of this 
also does the roligioua veneration of the manes play a very important part 
in their system. 

The nation^ is based upon the family, which developes itself into the clan, 
the clan growing into the tribe. There were also Fravashis of the family, of 
the clan, of the tribe, of the country®, spirits of the deceased relations of the 
family, and spirits of the members of the clan, tribe, or country. They had all 
more or less claim to honourable commemoration, and in a certain measure to 
a special worship. But in preference to all others, offerings were made to the 
Fravashis of the next-of-kin, to those who had belonged to one’s own family. 
Hence such Fravashis also form for themselves a particular category, having a 
distinct appellation^. 

The Fravashis of the original members of the tribe or country must have 
been invoked in general only during offerings and prayer. Reverence may also 
have been paid to individuals of special eminence, namely such as had lived 
in ancient days, and had been glorified by myth and legend. Individual 
families or clans paid homage probably to their common ancestor, whole tribes 
to their founders and the establishcrs of their power. Thus the veneration of 
the manes is accompanied with a cult of heroes. 

As the Fravashis are revered within the family, so also do they on their 
part render to every one of their family or their race help and protection. 
At the time of the HamaspatmaidMya festival, when the earth awakens from 
her winter-sleep and when nature begins to stir with new life, the souls come 
back from the next world to the earth. For several days they dwell among 
men ; and if they find that their memory still survives among their relatives or 
descendants, and that their service is neither forgotten nor neglected, then t hey 
support them, bestow upon them plenty, prosperity and blessings, i>our out in 
abundance water that moistens their fields and protect them against the 
assaults of their enemies. 

‘ They, the spirits, fly towards their village at the time of Hamaspat- 
maidhaya, and go round about here for ten nights long. They wish 
for siK^h help, observing : Who will praise us, who will offer to us 

1 Lit. country. 

2 FravaahayO • . . nmanyHo, vtayno, zaiitumao daqyumaoy Yt. XIII, 21 ; cf. Yt. 
XIII, 160-151 ; Ys. XXVr, 1. 

8 Fravashayd^nahdnazdivhtandfHy Ys. XX III, 4; XXVI, 6, &c* 

f Yt. XIII, 49 ; ^isddka must be read in the first line, for in the second it would 
disturb the metre. 
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*They d^l put water, each to his own relations, his house^ his village, his 
community and his country, also saying ; “ Our country shall increase 
in wealth and prosperity ! / 

* They fight in the combat, each for his land and his district, as if some 
laud and house have been fixed for them as their dwelling'.’ 

In war and battle especially the manes manifest their powerful help ; and 
here I believe we directly touch upon a sphere of primitive ideas. They 
continually make their appearance as powerful and well-armed combatants. 
In the heat of battle their assistance is invoked. Here they stand by the side 
of the pious, and help them to gain the victory : — 

‘ They the Fravashis of pious people convey their utmost assistance in 
fierce battles®.’ 

‘ They form many armies, and carry hundreds of weapons ; they bear 
banners, the radiant, who in hot fighting hurriedl3' descend, who 
vigorously and r.apidly give battle to the Danus ; ye have subdued 
the opposition of the Turanian enemies^.’ 

The antiquity of these ideas is attested by the fact that we find in theRig- 
veda quite similar invocations and prayers, which the old Indian addresses to 
the manes, the ‘ Fathers". Here, also, they are chiefly esteemed as mighty 
wamors and as helpers in battle 

‘ Lovely sit together our Fathers, dispensing vitality, exposing them- 
selves to peril, full of strength, inexhaustible, with glistening spears 
powerful arrows, not lingering, real heroes, ruling far and wide 
subduing entire armies 

‘ The priestly Fathers, loving the Soma-drink, and the salutary heaven 
and earth, who have not their equal, and Pushan shall protect us 
against misfortune. O yo Increasors of Holiness ! no malevolent 
demon shall obtain power over iis'’\’ 

As to the Zoroastrians, however, closer or more remote relationship was 
not their sole guide in the veneration of departed spirits.' They also took 
iitto account the attitude, hostile or friendly, which the dead had assumed 
during their life time with respect to the Mazda-rcligion, 

1 Yt, XlII, 66-67. We should read dadhara. Comp. Skr. dhr, which is perhaps 
construed with the acc. and dat. : ‘to persuade anybody to do anything.’ 

9 Yt. XII T, 17. Dd?nshta is derived from ddha, formed from root dd ‘to give 
Comp. Skr. ddsvat, sudds. 

3 Yt. XIII, 37-38. Khahiuvi might be translated by ‘a chariot -warrior,’ and 
referred for confirmation to Skr. sthdtf. However, khahtdvi probably means simply 
‘ active, stout, hero’ (like iakhma, auri^a), to which we would compare Ichshidvant, an 
epithet of the moon, perhaps ‘ the wandering, speedy, ’ just as ehturn and khtUm ‘ a hare=: 
the swift one* in the Pamir dialects (Tomaschek, p. 31). 

4 Kaegi, £hr Rig-veda, p. 61, notes 346 and 347. 

5 Rig-veda, YI, 75» 9-10. 
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. . First of all *the Fravashis of pious men and women’ form one principal 
category and invoked as such very frequently. This form of invocation 
alone goes to prove that the unbelieving also owned their Fravashis ; yet neither 
adoration nor offering was ever vouchsafed to them. However, we may admit 
that they constituted the other principal category. 

Among the spirits of the pious, the Fravashis of those that lived and died 
before the coining of Zarathushtra, and before the announcement of his doctrine^ 
form a separate group. I have already observed that reverence for the manes 
naturally leads also to hero-worship. Such religious observances in honour of 
the heads of tribes or other heroes of antiquity probably existed of old among 
the different Eastern Iranian families and races, when the reform movement 
began, which is connected in history with the name of Zarathushtra. It was 
impossible to eradicate them, because the people strictly adhered to such family 
customs with singular iiertinacity. Nor were these customs even be grudged a 
place amongst the new doctrines, where room was found for them by regarding 
those heroes as the followers of an ancient and venerable religion, which 
preceded Zoroastrism, and to a certain extent paved the way for it. 

Moreover, later on a distinct position was held by the Fravashis of those 
pious persons who had been thought worthy to behold the prophet face to 
face, to hear his doctrine from his own lips, and to receive it from himself. 
These are the Fravashis of the contemporaries and first adherents of Zara- 
thushira*. They are folloAvcd by the groat multitude of the Fravashis of 
those in general who belonged to the Mazdayasnian community, and 
paid allegiance to the religion of Ahura. 

The sphere within which the Fravashis were supposed to have power 
was a very elastic one. It seems that j)eoplo always ascribed to them, as 
time went on, more and more influence and higher faculties. When the 
souls of the pious, departing in countless multitudes, occupied the apartments 
of Heaven, their influence was to be felt everywhere. Thus they become 
at last the supporters and preservers of the whole world, with whoso help 
Ahura Mazda rules over earth and heaven : 

‘ Through their power and their glory I uphold firmly the firmament, 
O Zarathushtra ! which, blazing on high, surrounds this earth far 
away from its side and in a circle*^.’ 


1 These are the fravtMhayd paoiryo’tkosishandm ‘ the souls of those who belonged 
to the first (pre-Zarathushtrian) religion.’ A distinction is also to bo observed between 
ikwisha daenal — Yt. XIII, 150; pagtry&n thmshn yazamaide ; nmdnandmcha viadmdia 
zailtunafncha daqyundmcha ydi doghare paoiryG tkaeshB yazamaide ‘the earlier pious we 
revere ; those, who were the earlier jnous in family, race, tribe or country, we revere.* 

2 Fravashayo paoiryandm sdsno-gusluim, ‘ the Fravashis of the first ones, who 
listened to the doctrine.’ Yt. XIII, 149. 

3 yt. XIJI, 2. The second yd is to be extended in order to preserve the meire. 
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It is the Fravashis that keep up the sacred stream Ardvi-sura, in order 
that it may flow on with great force and volume. They make the sun, moon- 
and stars follow their paths! ; it is they that support the fastnesses of the 
earth. 

* Through their power and their glory, O Zarathushtra ! I support the 
wide Earth, created by Ahura, the great, broad one, who is the 
bearer of much beauty, who bears the whole corporeal world, living 
and dead, and the high mountains, which abound in pastures and 
fountains^.' 

We have to thank the Fravashis, when children aro preserved in the 
mother's womb, when women are easily delivered, and when excellent sons 
who ‘ are active in council and whose words are heard with pleasure,’ rejoice 
them^. 

And not onl^" does the Ardvi-sura stand under their protection. It is 
their principal charge that the precious clement of water, the fundamental 
importance of which for life and cultivation was so very clearly impressed 
upon the Eastern Iranians, may be well spread over their country ; and they 
also support the other genii, who are entrusted with that work. Hence it is 
also they who cause the plants to germinate and sprout for the nourishment 
of men and beasts. 

^ Through their power and their glory the waters gush forth impetu- 
ously from inexhaustible sources. Through their power and their 
glory plants spring up from the eai-th from inexhaustible sources . 
Through their power and their glory winds chasing away clouds blow 
from inexhaustible sources^.* 

' They can travel to the star Satavaisa (posted) between earth and 
heaven, who causes waters to flow, granting prayers, who causes 
waters to run and plants to germinate for the nourishment of beasts 
and men, for the maintenance of the Arian countries, for the nourish- 
ment of the five kinds of cattle, for the protection of pious men*,’ 

In conclusion I must notice yet one point more. 

It has been observed that the cult of the Fravashis stands in close con- 
nection with the stars and the veneration paid to them*. We have already 
heard that the stars are under the special protection of the Fravashis. Even 
the latter are themselves undoubtedly identified with the stars, when it is 
said of them that, led along the celestial path, they travel on the heights of 
the firmament^. 

1 Yt. XIII, 4-8, 16, 67. 3 Yt. XIII, 9. Cf. Geldner, Metrik, § 120. 

3 Yt. XIII, 11, 16, 16 ; Geldner, Meirik, § 109. 4 Yt, XIII, 14, 

3 Yt. XIII, 43. Regarding the star Satavaisa^ vide infra. It is better to read 

pamchd^hayaydo instead of panchO-hyayao (cf. the variants in Westergaard), and to 
trace the word haya from rt, Wr-.Skr, si, 

i Spiegel, E.A. vol. ii, p. 98. 

I Yt. Xlll, 42 ; mainyu-shUtao /rashi^eiiH*barsshnqvO avanhi ashnQs 
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The true home of star-worship is really Mesopotamia ; nevertheless I 
would not suppose that the notion of the Fravashis being stars is due to any 
Semitic influence. We very often meet with analogies between two different 
nations in morals, culture, and religion ; yet I do not consider it fair to regard 
such a conformity as the result of borrowing or external influence when no 
other grounds for such a supposition can be adduced. How easily may such 
resemblances present themselves in different countries having no mutuaj 
dependence on each other, provided that analogous conditions are found to 
pre-exist in history and nature A I mean that the assumption of a borrowing 
is an explanation which the writer of the history of civilization should adopt 
very sparingly. So long as we are able to interpret a phenomenon as one 
produced in an organic manner, we may rest content with the above expla- 
nation. 

So with the Iranians and Semites. The idea of identifying the souls 
that have passed into the heavenly kingdom, with the numberless stars shining 
and blazing in the firmament is by no means foreign to human nature. A 
somewhat vivid fancy can take this turn precisely as well in Central Asia as 
in Asia Minor. 

The heavens and stars have certainly not occupied the human mind in 
Mesopotamia alone. Why shoiild the eyes of the Arian not have been directed 
towards them in the low plains near the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where, more- 
over, the stars glitter with a peculiarly bright lustre through the clear atmos- 
phere of the desert ? Why should ho not have guessed at the unknown land 
})ohind the mysterious space of heaven, wherein the departing soul wanders- 
and where it shines in the form of a star? 

Here I may oven call to mind the well-known popular belief of the Ger- 
mans, according to which the soul, particularly the soul of a child, on sepa- 
rating from the body, is transformed into a star. Finally I may also observe 
that, according to the Indian idea, the "‘Fathers' are connected with the stars* 
The ‘ Fathers,* says the Rig-veda, ‘ adorned lieaven with stars, as a black 
horse with pearls*.’ 

1 The idea which I would thereby convey is this, that according to iny conviction 
the Avesta religion must bo interpreted wholly from its own teaching. I do not believe 
that it has borrowed anything from the Semites. It is the special j^roperty of the Eastern 
Iranian nation. Even where apparent or real similarities strike us, we ought to assume 
them to be mere accidental coincidence. 

2 Rv. X, 68, U ; Justi Hdh, s. v. fravaahi ; Kaegi, Der Itig-veda, p. 62, note 348. 
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CHAPTER III ^ 

Mej^tal and Moral Culture. 

§ 15. Man in Relation to his Body and Soul. 

The mental and moral gifts of a people, the extent of their general know- 
ledge and their ethics, are an essential constituent of their culture. They are 
not of less importance for the right understanding of the stage of civilization, 
which they have reached, than perhaps their social and political institutions. 
We must, therefore, also briefly discuss those features of Eastern Iranian 
life. 

The spiritual horizen of the A vesta people is natui ally still comparatively 
narrow. Their knowledge is empiric, the sum total of many more or less 
accidental experiences and observations. An investigation, conscious of its 
aim, which had for its object the deliverance of the human mind from the 
fetters of error, we can hardly presuppose. 

It is, however, interesting to see how the old Iranian observed with a 
clear eye and mind the world and its phenomena, and endeavoured to bring 
into unorganized system the observations made regarding the earth and the 
heavens. Not all the knowledge which we find amongst the Avesta people 
is self-acquired. We cannot consider as an ago of rude unrefinement and 
ignorance the Arian epoch in which the Indians and the Iranians, still united, 
formed one and the same nation. From them the Avesta people inherited a 
great deal, and employed their inherited talents to the greatest advantage. 
In many cases the very first germs and rudiments of some branch of know- 
ledge may be traced back to the primitive Arian age, but their further culti- 
vation and development belong to the separate history of both the tribes. 

Hence it is not easy always to distinguish the old property from the 
newly-acquired possessions. This is, howevei*, so much the less to be regretted 
as it most concerns us to indicate the degree of spiritual culture to which the 
Avesta people had attained, and to fix to a certain extent the limits of their 
knowledge. 

I now commence with the observations which the old Iranian made 
regarding man himself. 

Man consists of body and soul. The body is composed of numerous 
constituents and members, several of which have their special names®. It is, 

1 Chapter V, § 35, Oatirdniache Kti^tur, 

8 Body : kehrpa ; Skr. krp ‘ a handsome look ’ — tonrirrSkr. tand. 

Bone : aatan, ctstteSkr. izaihan, (zathi. 

Skin : pasta (Tomasohek, Pamirdialekte, p. 45). 

Flesh appears to be kehrpa ; comp, kerefah^hvara. 

Marrow, brain : mo^^orrSkr. majja. 

Blood : eol^umsrSkr. vaad. 

Fat : uthaiJ) — ptwzgk (?) 

Head : aara=sSkr. giraa; further, Ir. kameredha, vagkdhana. 
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however, to be observed that most of these names were not first invented by 
the Iranians, but are actually of Arian origin. A collection of such names 
might not be without interest. The Avesta contains particular designations 
for flesh, skin, and bone, blood, marrow, and fat. Of the bodily parts the 
following are recognized : the head (including hair and beard), face, and fore- 
head, eye, eyebrows, nose, mouth (with teeth and tongue), chin, cheek, and 
ear. After these follow : the neck, back, shoulder, armpit, and chest. The 

Hair : varesa (N. Pers. gurtt) ; — ? gaeaa {Hdb, sub voce). 

Beard : rmsha (cf. Toinaschek, p. 47). 

Face and forehead : atmA^=Skr. anika. 

Eye : akfishi, chaahman, doithra, Skr. akshi, chakehman. 

Eyebrows : 6rtw»f=Skr. hhru. 

Nose : ndogha and ndoghan ; Skr. ndsu. 

Mouth : dor//ia=Skr. as. 

Tooth : danton=rSkr. danian. 

Tongue ; /u‘3i;a=Skr. jihvd. 

Jaw, cheek : paitish.~qareiui (ZddmO. vol. xxxiv, p. 419). 

Ear : gaosha (also ghilsh, ghokh, ghavl^ and gkowar are found in Tomaschek^s 
Pdmirddalekte, p. SO) corresponds to the Skr. kan^a, Ir. karena, * deaf * (just 
as in Tomaschek’s Pdmirdialektc^ p. SIl). 

Neck : f;rli;or=:Skr. gnvd. 

Back : parshe«=:Skr. prshfhd. 

Shoulder : ^piirrSkr. gupti. 

Shoulder, arm-pit : kasha:=rSUr. kaksha * waist.’ 

Breast : vara and i^rogr/irrSkr. urcui ; paitivara the upper -chest, collar-bone 
fahtdna ( ‘nipple ’ Vd. IX, 19) also for the female-breast, =i:Skr. stana. 

Ktba : pere«w=:Skr. pdrqva. 

Waist, the middle part of the body : 7miidhya=:^\Lr. madhya (Toinaschek, p. 44;, 
Belly, abdomen : kushiznSkr. kukshi (Tomaschek, p. 55). 

Navel : /»a6«=:Skr. ndhhi. 

Hips : 5raom=Skr. qropi {cluves) ; also probably pudenda. Comp, perethu-sraofrl 
^prthu-qrovki. 

Thighs : hakhti^^kx. sakthi and sakthaji, also translated ‘ shame.’ 

Pudenda : (a) female : upasta^ ;yaona=Skr. upaatha, yoi%i. (b) male : fravdkhaha^ 
an euphemism for the membrmn virile^ perhaps ‘a branch, a sprout,’ ZddmG, 
vol. xxxiv, p. 419 ; like German ‘ Bute ’ and Indian vaitasa * reed.’ 

Arm: ba^urrrSkr. bdhu; arema (Tomaschek, p, 53). 

Hand : zasta^Ski. hasta. 

Elbows : bareahti (Tomaschek, p. 53). 

Finger: erezu ‘straight’; tbishi ‘ Anger -joint * ; — anguAita ‘ thumb k 
angushfha. 

Fist : mttsh^trrrSkr. muahti. 

. Bight and left : dashina, havyarrSkr. dakshiriaf savya. 

The bone from the thigh up to the knee ; rdna. 

Knee : zhnuzzz^kx. jdnu. 

The calf of the leg : aschu. 

The shinbone : zanga::z:Skx. janghd. 

Foot : j9dd^a=:Skr. pdda. 

The instep : frabda^Skr. prapada. 

Tlie sole : hakha. 

. The heel ; pdshnaUzzSkt. pdrahv^i. 

Hecfft : zaredhaya^Skr. hfdaya. 

Lungs : atuiM (Tomasolisk, p. §4). 
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female breast is particularly distinguished. Further, the ribs, waist, abdo- 
men, navel, hips, thighs, male and female sexual parts ; the arm,ellK>w, hand, 
finger, fist ; the upper-thigh, knee, calf of the leg, shinbone, foot, the instej), 
the sole, and heel. Besides, I remark the distinction between right and left ; 
and lastly, the names of the two internal organs, the heai-t and the lungs. 

The Doctrine of the Soul in the Avesta,iB not to be called quite simple 
and wholly primitive. At all events it presupposes a certain amount of philo- 
sophical speculation- It rests upon the observation that the spiritual acti- 
vity of man expresses itself in manifold ways^, and upon the conclusion 
thence inferred, that in man a multiplicity of forces exist, of which each one 
has its own well-defined sphere of action. Besides, it is a specific production 
of the Iranian mind, and hardly admits, in its very essence, of any connection 
with pre-existing ideas and doctrines. 

There are generally five, less frequently four, spiritual faculties, which are 
supposed to be innate in the human body. They are, according to their 
nature and eflicacy, entirely different from one another, partly without begin- 
ning and without end, partly transitory, partly not existing from eternity- 
yet certainly continuing for ever. They are called (1) Conscience^ (2) Vital 
Force, (3) Soul as a moral power, (4) Spirit, in the sense of consciousness and 
intelligence, and (5) * Fravashi.^ Instead of the two first names there is also 
now and then used a special expression, which, however, does not probably 
denote anything more than the principle of life*. 

Conscience is a divine power, which exists from eternity to eternity in- 
dependently of the mortal body, an inherent voice which tells man imme- 
diately after every action, whether that action was good or bad, and accord- 
ingly it praises or accuses him. Its purity and sanctity cannot be affected by 
the sins of man, since it has no part in them. As long as it is possible, con- 
science restrains man from guilt and sin ; when it is no longer able to do so, it 
sorrovffully abandons him and returns to heaven. This doctrine is based 
undoubtedly on the experience that man is able, in com’se of time, to drown 
the warning voice within and to lose his conscience. 

1 Vide supra p. 165. 

» (O C/) 

a The A vest a expressions are da^na, aghu, urvan, baodhagk, Jravashi, Ys. XXVI, 
4 and 6; Yt. XIII, 149. Instead of daena and aghu there stands in Ys. LV, 1. ievishi 

from the root tu ‘ to be strong.’ Besides, it is probably only a synonym for c^hu and 
daena ‘ conscience,’ which does not mean a force peculiarly belonging to man, but rather 
a force working upon him from without, and is in fact omitted in the passage concerned^ 
In later times the well-known passage of the Sadder-Bundeliesh (in Spiegel’s Trad, Lit, 
pp. 172-176), which discusses the Parsee doctrine of the soul and harmonizes most com^ 
pletely with the ideas of the A vesta, was naturally and especially made use of to represent 
this idea. In this passage are enumerated the five faculties, jun, akkd, rmn, b6i and 
frdhar. The last three correspond with the last three soul-powers of the Avesta, not 
merely in name, as the description which follows in the Sadder proves, but in their 
essence ; jdn is, however, undoubtedly parallel to Av. aghu, and akhti to daena. 
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Of course the continuance of its existence is by no means prejudiced by 
the death of man. It is a characteristic of its nature that, according to the 
Avast a, it still exercises its influence after death on the soul wandering into 
the next world. To the soul of the pious man it appears personified in the 
form of a charming maiden, who hails him as happy on account of good actions 
done during life ; T)ut to that of the impious man it appears in the form of an 
ugly hag, who upbraids him with reproachful words for all his sins, and bitterly 
accuses him on account of them^. 

By this it is not meant that conscience is not unchanging, but only that 
it api^ears in one form to the one and in another form to the other. It terri- 
fies, torments and alarms the wicked, but on the good it confers joyfulness and 
peaceful serenity. 

To the Vital Power it is appointed to find and watch over the corporeal 
functions of man. lo originates only with the body and perishes with the 
matter.® It has therefore a beginning as well as an end, and occupies in con- 
sequence the lowest rank among the faculties of the soul. 

The Spirit is the intollec?lual power in man : his consciousness, intelligence 
and reason^. If death be regarded as a separation of the body and the spirit 
the latter must have a somewhat general signification. The business of tho 
spirit is to rule over the memory, understanding and judgment, in order that 
each may perform its duty and co-operatc for tho welfare of the body. It 
appears to come into being first with the body, but after death to unite with 
tho soul and the Fravoshi, and to accompany them into the next world. 

The Soul has to choose for itself between good and evil. It has a moral 
power by virtue of which man possesses a moral freedom of election. It 
should of course make choice of what is good, it can, however, turn also 
to\vards ovil. For this reason it must account after death, together with the 

1 Vide supra pp. 177-179. 

2 [The Avesta does not say anything with reference to the non-existence of affhu 

after doatli. On the contrary we praiso the a4jftu of every pious Mazdayasna after his 
departure from this world. Comp. Ys. XXVT, 4. Vide my paper in tlio Bowboy Gazette 
of Nov. 1882, on the ‘ Avesta Doctrine regarding the Body and Soul.’ 

With reference to this note Dr.E. W. West remarks in a letter fo.*Daslur Peshutonji 
— ‘ As to atigh u your son rightly corrects Dr. Oeigor, as the word e\ idently means botlj 
bodily and spiritual life. — What life is we do not know, but even in its common accepta- 
tion it seems to be some spiritiinl ]>roperty that becomes manifest in the body; whether 
it begins and ends with tho body wo do not yet know, as hitherto we have found no means 
of maintaining the sensible existence of the one without tho other, but we can conceive 
that 8U(jh is possible. These, liowover, are matters of speculation in which 1 do not often 
indulge; but I am fully persuaded that if mankind ever discover anything certain about 
the spiritual world, by njoans of their own researches, they will have to change all their 
past notions regarding psychology and philosophy.’] 

3 Hence haodhOmvHhta is an act perpetrated with consciousness and deliberation 

(Vd. VII, 38). Comp, also haodhZ^vUhvdo'chudnlhwdo baodhaybaitim vUhvshim (Vd. 
XVIIT, 07). A wound wbicli deprives one of cons<Mou8nosft (not of life, as Justi under 

Stands), is called snatha-Jrazn-baodhayh (Vd. IV, 40, &c.) 
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spirit, for its behaviour on earth', and, according to the result of the judg- 
ment, it receives either eternal bliss or damnation. Frequently, ‘soul ’ is the 
designation for all the immort al powers of man that have passed into the 
other world. 

Lastly, with the spirit and the soul is united after death the in- 

order to form from that time an indivisible whole. The Pravashi, however, 
appears to be by its nature not only imperishable like the conscience, but also 
without beginning. It would be best to consider it as a tutelary spirit that 
watches over man and protects him. Hence the Fravashis and the rmnes 
or spirits of the dead arc almost identical; for that reason there are also Fra- 
vashis of those who arc yet unborn^. It is only for the time during which a 
man lives that the guardian spirit descends from Heaven on this earth and 

accompanies him on his way 

§ 14. The World. 

This section will treat of the knowledge and ideas which the Avesta 
people had of this visible world, its structure and organization. We may 
begin by quoting a few strophes of an old hymn which we cannot but think 
one of the most poetical passages in Gathas. Thej^ show us that the pious 
mind of the old Iranian beheld in all the phenomena and wonders of nature 
the ever- working power of the Deity : 

‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Who was the progenitor and father of order from the beginning ? 

Who made their courses to the Sun and Stars ? 

Who made it that the moon waxes and wanes, who but Thee ? 

This, O Mazda, and other things I long to know !' 

‘ That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Who then kept the earth and the clouds above. 

That they fall not ? Who made the water and the plants ? 

Who gave their swiftness to the wind and the fogs ? 

Who is, O Mazda, the creator of the pious mind V 

* That I ask of Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

Who is the artificer that made light and darkness ? 

Who is the artist that made sleep and wakefulness ? 

Who made the dawns, the mid-days and the evenings, 

Which remind the careful of their duties 

1 Vd. XIX, 29 ; vide supra pp. 77, 78, 79. 2 Vide supra p. 113. 

2 Ys. XLIV, 3-5. 

Tat^thwd'peresd^eresh^mdrvaochd'Ahurn : 

Kasna’zdthd^patd'oahcdiyd'paouruyd ? 

Kasnd'qeng'staremchd-ddt*advdmm ? 

Ke'yd'mdo'uhhshyHVmreJsaitVtJmat ? 

Td’chlt-Mazdd'vasemVanydchd'vlduyi I 
Tat.thivd'peresd'eresh ' mOvvaochd'Ah urn • 
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The earth, with which I begin, is the dwelling-place of man and the other 
animals : bearing and feeding everything, she is the great mother, the boun- 
teous one from whose lap trees and herbs grow up to give nourishment to all 
creatures^ 

As to its shape, it was thought, it seems, to bo a large disc. That is 
meant, in my opinion, by the ei)ithets ‘ wide,’ ‘ broad, ‘ round/ ‘ far-limited*.’ 
In old Indian the earth is likewise called ‘ tho wide.’ 

The special guardianship of tho earth is confided to Spenta Armati, • 
female genius of temperate and devout mind^. WJ)at kind of connection 
there existed between the moral and material functions of Armati cannot easily 
be stated. 

Certainly, she is tho genius of the earth, whenever she is called the dwel- 
ling-place and home of mankind**. It is to her that Yima applies, as the 
earth, which he inhabits, has no longer sufficient space for man and beasts> 
praying : 

‘ For lov’^e’s sake, O Spenta Armati, widen and extend thyself, thou 
mother of flocks and herds and humankind !’ 

And Yima extended the earth, so that it was larger by one-third than before, 
and there spread over it flocks and herds and men to their pleasure, as fully 
as they listed*. 

The first attempts at dividing and classifying the surface of the earth 
according to certain principles, are to be sought for in an ante-Iranian period. 
In the Avesta the earth is considered either tripartite or septempartite. Both 
methods of division are met with also amongst the Indians, although there 
exist several discrepancies in the details*. 

Kasml'dcrM'zdrmhd'adcnahaQsclid' 

Avapastoi^li ? ke’apO'urvardoscJid' 

Ke‘ vdtdieh'dvdnmaibijaschd'yaof/vl-daTi ? 

Kasnd’vagheush ‘Mazdd’ddmish 'tnanaghO ? 

TaVihwd'perem^ere&lvmdvvaochd'Ah lira : 

K&'hvdpdo • raochdoschd^ddt . temdoschd 7 
Ke*hvdpdo‘qafncmchd'ddt,zapndchd ? 

Ke^yd'uahdo'areni-pithwd'khshapdchd' 

Yd'mandthr%Qh.'chazdo(jh vantenvarethuhya 7 

^Yd.ndo baraiti ‘which bears (feeds) us,’ Ys. XU I, 1 (cf. the significations ‘ to feed’, 

* to foment,’ ‘ to keep up,’ for Skr. bhar) ; berethri ‘ bearer,’ ‘ mother, ’=rSkr. bhaHr- — Zdm. 

hvdhd^hem (=Skr. sudds) yazamaide, Ys. XVI, 6. 

3 Peretf^u (cf. Skr. prthivi ‘ earth’), pathana, skarena (in the Pamir dialects kard 
and cherd mean ‘ curved,’) and durai pdra, 

S The opposite of drmaiii (from aramrrSkr. a/a»w, + from the rt. vian ^to 

think’) is, (Ys. LX, 5), taromaiti ‘intemperate thinking, pride, haughtiness.’ In like 
manner in Ys. XLV, 11 iarlm'mdsia and arem\mainydid are opposed to each other. The 
reader may compare also taramaitish qaeteusli ‘ disregard of relationship.’ In the 
G^thiis dramatttsh (=rSkr. aramati) is tetrasyllabic. 

4 Ys. XVI, 10 ; yazamaide ihwdm maethanem yam drmaitim : spefitdm* 

« Vd. II, 10 seq. 

• Spiegel, E,A, vol. i, p. 88 seq ; Justi Beitrdqe, at the beginning ; Justi, Bundeheth, 
Glossary, 8« v. Kishvar. 
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If the- Avesta speaks of the three thirds of the earth, the fact recalls vivid- 
ly to our minds the ' three earths ' of the Rig-vcda, the superior, the interme- 
diate, and the inferior'. Three strata or la3"ei’s, one lying above the other, 
are said to be meant b,v this. That is certainly" not the meaning of the Avesta. 
In my opinion it means nothing more than a quite primitive division of the 
earth into three zones ; such a division might easii,y be suggested or occasion- 
ed by the nature of tlie country . 

The intermediate zone of the earth is that in which the Avesta people 
live. Here they wage their wars against the hereditary enemies of their tribe 
the Turanians^. To the North of them extend the inaccessible deserts and 
steppes near the Aral and Caspian Seas, from whi<;h those Turanians burst 
forth to devastate the Arian eountrios in their inroads. They may be sup- 
posed to form the second, or Northern, third of the earth. South of the Iranian 
territory are situated the hot sand and salt steppes of Central Persia, of Balu 
ohistari, and the unknown India — the last third, or the Southern zone. 

A more complicated division of the earth is that into seven Karshvars, 
since it seems to be in contradiction with what we have just mentioned. It is 
certainly very old, for the Gathas already speak of the ‘ septempartitc earth^*’ 
According to the statements of later Parsec Scriptures, the seven Keshvars 
are to be considered as completely disconnected parts of the earth. Between 
them there flows the ocean, so that it is impossible, as stated in several j)assages 
to pass from one Keshvar to another^. Mythological exiflanat ions of the 
origin of the Keshvars are not wanting. 

The coincidence of this doctrine with the Indian one touching the seven 
Dvipas, as met with in the Purdnas, is self-evident. It did not also escape the 
notice of the Parsees, as we may see from traditional Sanskrit translations of 
Zoroastrian documents®. 

But incongruities are not wanting. The Dvipas form concentric rings, 
which separated hy the ocean, surround Jambu Dvipa, which is situated in 
the centre. According to the Iranian view, the Karshvar QanimtJiu is likewise 
situated in the centre of the rest. They form no concentric circles, but each 
of them is a peculiar, individual space, and so they group themselves round 
Qaniratha. Two, Voru-barsJiti and Voru-zarshliy lie in the North ; two, 
Vidadhafshu and FradadhafshUj in the South ; Savahl and Arzahi in the East 
and West. 

^ Zimmer, AiL. p. 357. 

3 Ye. XI, 7 ; ‘ May not Hauma fetter thee, as lie fettered the pernicious Frangrasynn 
of Turan, the iron-clad, in the middle third of the earth.’ 

^ Ys. XXXII, 3 ; hUmvhaptdiH, 

^ Of, e.g. Vd. I, 4 of the Pahlavi Trcmslation ; Bdh. XXI, 2-3? 

. . 4 Xoriosengh, the translator of the Yasna, consistently, renders Karshvarc by Dvlpat 

and especially Qaniratha by JatH^tjudtipa (cf . also West, Mhh. s. v.^Kishvar}. 
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We shall, I think, arrive at a rather accurate notion of the original concep- 
tion by looking upon it in the simplest possible light. Perhaps it was remodel, 
led under the actual influence of India and did not receive the shape which 
appears in the later Scriptures of the Parsecs, sa ve by contact with the doctrine 
of the Dvipas. In the Avesla the Karshvars certainly were nothing but a 
progression and differentiation of the tripai-titc division of the earl.h. The 
intermediate Karshvar Qanirat ha coincides more or less with the intermediate 
zone, and is reputed to be the home of lifinian huniaji-kiiKP. The Northern 
and the Southern zones are each separated into two halves ; the Kamhvar in 
the East and that in tluj West are new additions . By this I do not mean to say 
that the tripartition is an older, the scptcmpartilion a later notion; both may 
have growui up together, and both form more or less definite conceptions of the 
same object. 

In the Avesta the expression, * thi‘ seven Karshvars,’ is nothing but a 
comprehensive view of the whole earth, in the same way as the three thirds^. 
It seems also to presux^pose the possibility of commiinicMtion between the single 
imrts of the earth. At least utterance is given to tiie dc'siro that the religion of 
Zarathushtra may spread over the sevon Karshvars of the eurth^. It would 
be necessary to take refuge in a rather artificial interiu’ei ation, w ere we to think 
of any other mode of proxiagation of the Zoroastiian doetiine than that by 
the natural means of the proselytizing labour of believing piiests. 

I therefore think that by Qaniratha is meant the country inhabited by the 
Iranian tribes, and, by the other names, the adjacent territories of foreign 
nations in the North, South, West and East. 

Above the three thirds of the eartli spreads i\\Q firmament ov shy ^ the dw'el. 
ling-place of the clouds and fogs, and above these IH'oporly so called. 

It is propped uj) by the Fravashis, to whose care the order of the world is 
confided, that it may not break in i^ieces"*. It is the home of the divine 
beings, as the earth is the home of men. Here wo must suj>posc the regions of 
Paradise must be looked for, the highest of which is the Oaro-nmmm^ the res- 
plendent mansion of Ahiira Mazda and of the other genii and happ^’' spirits. 

Heaven, as its name in the Avosta imifiics, was thought to be made of 
stone. It is also called ‘ the swift’, on account of the rapid rotation and revo- 
lution of the firmament^. The later Scriptiu’es of the Parsees make a difference 
between an inner and an outer Heaven. The latter i? a w’all built of blue 

1 Hence Qaniratha alone is combined with imat ‘ this,’ while all other Karshvars 
with aval ‘ that ; ’ Vd. XIX, 39, 

3 Cf. o.g. Yt. X, 15-16. 

8 yt. XIII, 94 ; idha*apdtn*vijasaiti*vaghvi’daena'Mdzdayasni^* (vdapdi^h) avi 
kar^hvayi ydish hapta. Fide Goldner, § 131. 

i Yt. XIII, 2-3 ; see above, p. 117. 

8 Asman ‘ stone ’ and thwdsha ‘ swift,’ from rt. thwukhah * to hasten.’ 
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istonc, and serves to keep olf the evil sx)irits. To the former, which is in conti- 
nual motion, the stars arc tixed^ 

A distinction of the different points of the compass was not unknown to 
the Avesta people The Eastern Iraniaas named them entirely as the Indians 
did, facing the rising sun. So the East is called the anterior, the West the 
posterior region ; the South is the region on tlio right, the North that on the 
left liand*. According to another terminology, the Avesta people designated 
the East as the region of the ‘rising (sun),’ the West as that of the ‘setting 
(sun),’ the North, which is regarded as the domain of all evil and hurtful 
l^owcrs, as the ‘starless region,’ and the South, like the peoples of the 
Occident, as ‘mid-day^.’ 

Among the celestial orbs, the 81111**, the day-star, is venerated most. 
The Iranian beholds in light the symbol of moral purity and the peculiar 
sphere for celestial genii to work in. The Sun, therefore, as the bearer of 
light, is to be regarded as a i 3 rominencly powerful champion against demons. 

‘ If the sun does not rise, then the demons would destroy all things that 
exist in the seven parts of the earth ; nor arc the heavenly spirits in 
this visible world able to find means of defence or resistance*.’ 

As the eye is the light of the human body, so is the sun the light of heaven 
or its eye. But the bright clear heaven (or sky) was in the old popular religion 
IKjrsonified in the Highest God, Ahura Mazda. Therefore, in the Avesta 
the sun is called His eye*. Such s3mibols of nature are rare in the Avesta 
religion, by far rarer, without doubt, than in the Vedic. It is, therefore the 
more gratifying to find both agreeing in this respect. Butin the Rig- Veda 
the sun is called the eye of Varuna, and this proves tons, amongst other things, 
the fact that at least substantially Ahura and Varuna correspond with each 
other, and both originate from the same deity of the Arian period^. 

1 I do not know whethei* tliis diUerence between asman and //m’dsha, an outer and 
iiiiior heaven, can bo recognized as early as in the Avesta. It must bo observed that 
here the former also is said to be star-covered, which certainly contradicts the later 
belief. 

3 ‘ South-wind ’ daahinat'haiha Vd. Ill, 42 ; ‘ North-west wind ’ apard (lying behind)-* 
aimkhtard ( northern )-^Y7^o Yfc. Ill, 17 ; vide p. 141 of OKA, note 3. Similarly 
pouru-apdkhtara. Hence IMithra, the yazata of light, closely connected with the 
wandering sun, is said to drive along the right side of the earth, that is to say, on the 
.southern part of the sky. Yt. X, 99. 

3 Ushasiara (from ushafjh^^kr. ushan) ; daonhalara (from daos/ia:szdoshd ‘ evening ’); 
apdkhtara (from apa+aMtora ‘ star ’) ; rapithwa Vd. II, 10 {rapithmtara^naema Afr 
III, 0; Yt. XXII, 7). 

^ HvarezszSkr, svar, siirya ; hvare-kfiffhaitem — N. Pers. khurshed, Sx^i^el, E,A.' 
vol. ii, p. 66. 

B Ys. VI, 3. In the last lino of tliis verse, I think, nctedhapaitiBhtdrrfvldheMimust 
be read. 

* Ys. I, 11, hvaveoha’khehaeiahe* aurvat-aspah^, doithraM* Ahumhl Mazddo, 

1 Bv. I, 60, 6 ; I, 115, 1 ; VI, 6*1, 1 ; VII, 03, 1. — Darinesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, 
p. 43 soq., particularly p. 60. 
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The flun is also called the body of Ahura Mazda. God is essentially light 
itself. Him the human eye cannot perceive, but it can see the sun, in which 
the light is embodied^. No special exi)laiiation is necessary wherever the 
sun appears as the enemy of thieves and heretics, and similar wicked beings, 
that love deeds of gloom and darkness®. 

The daily journey of the sun round about the heavenly vault from East to 
West made of course a deep impression on the minds of the old Iranians. It 
was a superhuman, a divine operation. Ho was, therefore, thought, especially 
among the common people, to be a bright-sparkling chariot, drawn by heavenly 
horses^. 

Mithra also, the yazata of the rising daylight, rides on horses and chariots. 
Four bright horses are yoked to his car. So he mounts over the bordering 
eastern mountain ranges, the Hara-berzaii, and first embracing with his light 
the highest summits, he irradiates the whole Arianland. 

The notion that the of the sun and light drive in chariots, must be 

traced to the remotest antiquity. I will only mention Eos and Helios, and will 
recall to j’^our minds the Indian myths. Both Alvins, the light-bearers of the 
morning, the sons of heaven, ride on horses. A splendidly decorated car drawn 
by white horses and oxen carries up to heaven the Ushas, or Dawn, until at 
length the Surya, the flaming god of the sun, appears himself every day driving 
his light-coloured horses along the wide vault of heaven^. 

A friendship, a closer connection, exists between the Sun and the Moon®. 
If that is the star of the day, this is the luminary of the night. Her waxing 
and waning is the most striking phenomenon connected with the moon. 
Fifteen days, it is said, the moon grows, and fifteen days she diminishes®. 
Sp:‘aking correctly, the time from one phase of the moon to the return of the 
same phase is knowm to amount to tw-enty-nine days and twelve and three- 
quarter hour’s (the synodical month). The Avesta, ilierefore, distinguishes 
between full-moon aud ncw-moqii^. That is certainly the most primitive form 
of chronology, w-hicli combines the calculation by days with the calculation by 
the changes of the moon. The time which elapses hetweentwo consecutive 
full-moon or new-mooii days is fixed at thirty days in round numbers and 
divided into two halves, the period of increasing and tlrat of decreasing. 

A mysterious influence on the growth of plants was ascribed to the moon. 
When her mild light is shining in spring, gold-coloured herbs grow' up from 

^ I Ys. XXXVI, G ; LVIII, 8. 3 Yt. VI, 4. 

3 Hence the epithet aurvat-atipa 'with swift horses,’ Vd. XXT, 5 ; Ys. XVI, 4 ; Yt. 
VI, 1, Xll, 34. 

4 Kciegi, Der Rig-veda p. 35 seq. 

6 Moon maogh ; — ydzdiJiahhidh remrha,yat,aMLliakhcdhramnn ,vahi^\iicm .afifarr.ni(7o- 
^effichaJivarecha.Yt, VI, 5. About the veneration of the moon vide Si^iegel, K.A. vol. ij, 
p. 70. 

6 Yt. VJI, 2. ^ Aiitarr.mdog?idoscha.pereno-mloghdoscha, Vt. Vll, 4. 
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the earth It may be that the epithet ‘ containing cattle-seed 2 / which is 
often applied to the moon, denotes an analogous influence on the fertility and 
increase of herds. The later tradition, it is true, explains the name in a ra- 
tionalistic wa 3 " hy relating that, after the death of the primeval ox, the moon 
preserved his seed and procreated bv means of it the dilTerent kinds of cattle. 

The Stars in their regular unchangeable course are the very prototype of 
cosmic order. For this reason they are said to be the garment of Asha-vahi- 
shta, the genius of the order of the world.^ 

The planets arc reiuited wicked hurtful stars, since they seem to mar the 
cosmic order. The army of fixed stars is arra 5 ^ed in the sky^ to fight them. 
That the spirits of dead men were brought into contact with the stars has 
been stated already before. 

The most important and powerful stars or constellations areTishtrya, 
Satavaisa, the Pleiades, and the star Vanat " the victorious.’ The first is reck- 
oned lord of the Eastern quarter of the heavens, the second lord of the West^ 
the third of the North, and the fourth of the South. The Pleiades are seldom 
mentioned in the Avesta in the later Scriptures of the Parsees they appear 
as the noblest and first of all coastellations Corresponding with them is 
the Vanat, that dominates the southern sky. I take it to be FomaUiaut in 
the constellation Pisces. It is believed to be the chief enemy of the Khrafstra, 
the whole verminkind, which were created bv the Evil Spirit for the punish- 
ment of man 

Tishtrj^a is, boj'ond all doubt, Sirius, the dog-star. Plutarch bears testi- 
rnoiiy that it was held in high verneration by the Persians^. It is the ‘ first ’ 
of all constellations^, the brilliant, bright star, that does not remain visible 
to the e 3 "e during the whole ^^'car. We shall best understand the Tishtrya- 
m.vths by calling to mind the times at wliioh Sirius rises and sets. 

In latitude 38° North — approximately the latitude of Moru (Merv) — the 
follovdng are the ro.su]ts obtained for Sirius in the year 1000 before Christ ® : 
1st, May, rises : 8h. 50m. forenoon ; sets : 6h. 54m. evening. 

Ist June, rises Oh. 50m. forenoon : sets : 4h. 54m. afternoon. 

1st Jul,v, rises 4h. 50m. forenoon ; .sets 2h. 54m. afternoon. 

1st August, ri.se.s 2h. 50in. night ; sots : 12h, 54in. mid-day, 

1st September, rises : ]2h. 50in. night ; sets : 10b 54m. forenoon &c. 

1 Yt. VTT, 4. 3 Gap’Chithra, Yt. VII, ], 3, « Yt. ITT, 1, 

4 Yt. XI r, 2S, XTTI, 00 ; haplo-irhif/a — {sapta) r^shdh in the Rig-verla. 

^ So in Mkh. ; cf. also Spiegel, K.A,, vo). ii, p. 74, note 1. 

Cf. Yt. 20. 7 De Isida 47; 

1 here renounce the quite erroneous identification of Tishtrya with the Morning-star 
{vUh my Hu/idfmrhf p. 134). 

Poii'ifa Yt. VTT I, 12, if this docs not designate a peculiar star. 

9 I owe those rjiloulations to the kindness of Professor Xoether. of Erlangen- 
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Thus Sirius rises, between June and July, at the same time with the snn, 
becomes first visible in the morning sky towards the end of July, appears in 
August before sunrise in full brightness, and remains visible the whole night 
during Novemlxu*. 

Quito similar results appear at the same latitude for the year 660 before 
Christ ; but Sirius stays 4 minutes longer above the horizon ; it rises, in gene- 
ral, later by 13 minutes and sets 17 minutes later : 

1st May, rises : Oh. 3m. forenoon ; sets : 7h. 11m. evening. 

1st June, rises : 7h. 3m. forenoon ; sets : 5h. 11m. evening. 

1st July, rises : 5h. 3m. forenoon ; sets 3h. 11m. afternoon. 

1st August, rises : 3h. 3m. forenoon ; sets : Ih. 11m. afternoon. 

1st September, rises : Ih. 3m. night ; sets : llh. 11m. midday. 

Isl December, rises : 7h. 3m. evening ; sets : 6h. 11m. morning. 

In the calendar of the Avesta to Tishtrya is dedicated the fourth month, 
which falls between June and July, exactly during the time in which Sirius 
rises together with the sun. Under these circumstances the insertion of the 
Tishtrya- month cannot be regarded as a mere accident 

The veneration of Sirius w^hich, being the brightest star in the Northern 
sky, attracted at all t imes the attention of man, is apparently founded on the 
fact, that it shines in the firmament just at the time of the greatest solar heat^ 
and that this heat diminishes in proi)ortion as Sirius remains longer above the 
horizon, and as the time of his rising advances. This coincidence was in 
course of time looked upon as that of cause and effect. Sirius is reputed an 
adversary of the demons, who create the insupportable heat of the Ir&nian 
summer. Prom this star the enlivening rains are expected. Men and beasts 
awoit and yearn for its coming 

‘ To Tishtrya, the bright sparkling star, w^e bring veneration : 

‘Whom the waters remember, stagnant and flowing waters, they that 
arc in fountains and streams, the raining and pond-waters. 

‘ When wdll arise for us Tishtrya, the shining, sparkling ? When will 
the horse-strong fountains abound with running waters ? 

‘ The beauteous ; that over lands and fields and over meadows are 
streaming. Then the sprouts of herbs will rise with vigorous growth^’. 

The central point of the Tishtrya-myth is his combat against the demon 
Apausha ‘ the burner.’ Ten nights, so runs the legend Tishtrya makes his 
appearance in the shape of a youth of fifteen, ten nights in the shape of a gold- 
homed bull, and ten nights in that of a fallow-horse. Then his adversary 
Apausha comes to meet him in the form of a black horse, hairless on his tail, 
back and ears. Three days and three nights they fight with each other. At 

1 Cf. Roth, ZdidmG. vol. xxxiv, p. 713. 2 Yt. VIII, 48 ; Of. Yt. VIII, 0. 

8 Yt. VIll, 41-42. Geldner, MetHk, § 96. I have accepted Geldnei*’s correction 
aiwiyhzhdrdn in the place of aiwiyhzhnnm (variant ahvighzhardm) in the second strophe 
4 Yt. VIII, 13-;H. 
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first Tishtrya is vanqiiislM'd. But at lost he succeeds, with the help of Ahura 
Mazda, in conquering and driving away his antagonist. 

This legend, too, is explained by the real conditions of Sirius. It is not 
immediately after the arrival of this star that the heat diminishes ; on the 
contrary, just at this time, at the end of July and the beginning of August, it 
reaches its highest degree. Vegetation grows dry and colourless, the earth 
‘ bare ’ and ‘ black,’ moisture is more or less evaporated. This is the time, 
during which Tishtrya is not yet strong enough to vie with his adversary. 
Its duration is 30 days, at the termination of which begins the three days’ 
battle, that ends with Apausha’s being routed. So the diminution of heat falls, 
as it does in reality, in the last days of August. 

The Parikas are prominent adversaries of Tishtrya. They, too, were re- 
presented as superhuman beings and Avere specially connected with the shoot- 
ing-stars. Tishtrya, therefore, is said to conquer the Parikas, that fly about 
between heaven and earth as worm-stars 

The Evil Spirit has created the Parikas, that they 'may offer resistance to 
the rain-bestowing stars. One of them is peculiarly denominated the Parika 
of Scarcity *. 

‘ Then come forth the rain clouds bearing fertilizing water, clouds 
full of far-flying vapours, that are spreading far and wide, blessing 
the seven parts of the earth 

This tradition, like the foregoing, finds its explanation in real phenomena. 
At the very time of the greatest heat, on the tenth of August, the earth tra- 
verses the meteoric swarm of the Perseides, and this night particularly abounds 
in shooting-stars. This phenomenon excited of course the liveliest interest, 
the more so as there existed at that time no second annual incident of the 
kind to claim attention. For the November swarm of the Leonides was 
according to Leverrier’s calculation, not before the year 126 after Christ com- 
pelled to enter into our solar system.* 

It was natural to think that the fall of meteors and the heat of the dog- 
days had some casual connection. But since the appearance of Sirius falls 
in that period, the antagonism between this and the meteors, or as it is ex- 
pressed in the dialect of mythology, between Tishtrya and the Parikas, was 
natmally suggested. 

The companion of Tishtrya and his help-mate is the star Satavaisn. 
They work together principally in distributing moisture over the earth. 
The Fravashis let him wander between heaven and earth, that he may refresh 
by the moisture of rain, men and beasts and plants *. Conformably to the; 

1 Yt. VIII, 8. * Pairika.duzhydirya, Yt. VIII, 61. 

» Yt. VIII, 40. I/rvatMsh should bereaduru-vSidsh as Qeldner supposes(Afe(nji;, § 67). 
_ * Cf. Peaohel, Phyaiache Erdkunde, I, p. 114 seq 

» Yt. XIII, 43 ; see above, p. 188. 
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opinion of the Panees, he Is ioid and luler of the Western skj, as Tishtiya is 
of the Eastern. 

But hero arises a difficulty. An explanation may easily be given of the 
popular opinion, which attributes the government of the South and the North 
each to a fixed star, according to its course. But how people happened to 
imagine that a star wa^t reigning in the East or West is less easy to explain. 

The idea cannot possibly have had its origin in observations of the general 
course of the star in question. It must rather start from a determined period 
of the year, during which this star is seen exactly in the East and correspond- 
ingly in the West. One thing must be granted : Satavaisa must be a star that, 
in its setting, is nearer the equator than either of the poles, consequently 
between North-West and South-East. Otherwise it could not be called 
‘ Regent of the West.’ It is, likewise, true that Sirius rises in the South-East. 

Since Satavasia is in every regard the counterpart of Tishtrya, I must 
return to it in order to define the latter. The time at which Tishtrya-Sirius 
developes its chief activity is Midsummer, or rather August. In this month 
it shines before sunrise in the Eastern sky. 

We must, therefore, conclude that if Satavaisa is the counterpart of Tish- 
trya, it must stand at the same time, the beginning of August, after sunset in 
the West, in order to be reputed ruler of the West. So we arrive at the eon- 
elusion that Satavaisa must be identified with the star Antares in Scorpio.^ 
Rising, in fact on the first of August, between 1 and 2 in the afternoon, it is 
at 9 o’clock in the evening above the South-Western horizon and sets about 
an hour later. 

But I think that Antares is no fit ruler of the West. At 38 North Latitude 
its course is too much in the South. Its culmination is only about 26 degrees 
above the horizon. We would rather give him a power similar to that of 
Fomalhaut which culminates at about 22 degrees. 

The star Arcturus of Bootes seems to be more to our purpose. It is on th^ 
first of August at seven o’clock in the evening West-to-North in the sky and sets 
between 10 and 11. It culminates at 74 degree.? more or less. 

In identifying Satavaisa with Antares or«Arctarus, we always observe that 
at the time when it declines in the West, Fomalhaut is on the South-Eastern 
horizon, and Ursa Mivjor low in the North-North-West. 

But in determining Sa<- '.vaisa 1 prefer by all means starting from another 
point of view. If Sirius s ruler of the East and Satavaisa of the West, both, 
must stand at the same t ne in the sky, the former towards morning, the latter 
towards evening. So we must find for Satavaisa a star that shines in thb 
Western sky before sunrise in the beginning of August. If this hypothesis is 
correct, Satavaisa and Wega in the constellation of Lyra must be one and 

the same star. 

' 1 So West, ‘ Pahlavi T«xts,’p»tt i, pp. 12-13 note. 
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Wega rises on the 1st of August about noon and sets at four in the 
morning. So it is visible for a time together with Sirius. Hence results the 
surprising combination, that during this time Sirius is standing in the South- 
East, Fomalhaut in the South-West, Wega in the North-West, near the horizon, 
and the stars Mizar and Alioth, t and C of Ursa Major, almost exactly in the 
North. Thus we have four governoi’s of the four points of the compass at the 
same time in the firmament, and the whole doctrine concerning them clears up 
in a most simple way from real circumstances, when w^e take as a starting- 
point the period in which Sirius, w ithout doubt the most prominent of the four, 
show's its greatest activity and efficacy. 

We can now understand that Tishtrya and Satavaisa are a closely connect- 
ed couple. Sirius and Wega are tw'o stars that may be said to relieve each 
other. When the former first appears in the morning sky, the latter is visible 
during the whole night. The more Sirius increases in brilliancy and the longer 
he remains in the sky, the more Wega decreases. Finally, on the first of 
December, when Sirius rises at seven in the evening and so remains visible all 
night, Wega disappear only an hour later below the North-Western horizon. 

I shall not conclude without mentioning that in the names Tishtryeni and 
Pauryeni greater groups of stars arc comprised^. Evidently they are in 
close correlation to Tishtrya or Paurya, by which denomination the same star 
is probably meant ; i)erhaps they are stars in his immediate neighbourhood. 
We must further remark that the distribution of water on the earth and the 
fostering of vegetation is not, according to the view of the Avesta, the exclusive 
charge and duty of Tishtrya and Satavaisa. They are aided in this by a whole 
body of stars, from which, as the Avesta says, 'the water comes and the plants 
and the (fertile) earth®.’ 

§ 15 . Chronology and Calendar. 

In describing the climatic conditions prevailing in the dw elling-place of the 
Avesta people I remarked that, strictly speaking, they divided their year into 
two parts only, summer and winter^. Thus it is that we meet with a twofold 
calculation, by years and half-years^. Now I shall demonstrate below that 
this fact is involved in the whole iirrangement of the calendar. 

Though the dialect of the Avesta must be supposed to have some distinct 
name for spring and originally one also for the latter part of autumn*, yet these 

1 Yt. Vin, 12. 2 Sidr^, aJahchithraMrvard-chi^ra,zema8chithra. 

3 [Vide § 21 o£ OKA.'\ Yare or aaredha ‘year’; zydo {zim) or aiwigdma ‘ winter ^ 
hama * suunmer.’ 

4 Naemem.ydrc-drdjd and ydre-drdjd are employed together in Vd. HI, 36 and 37; 
Of. Vd. VI, 1 and 43 ; V, 14. 

5 Vaghra ‘ spring ’ i« indicated by Toniaschok (p. 20) as employed in the Pamir 
dialects; zaremaya (Rotl), ZddtnO, vol. xxxiv, jip. 702-703) means the same. Saredha 
* year ’=Skr. carad ‘ autvimn ’ (in N. Pers. sal ‘year’ ) seems to have also originally 
denoted, in the dialect of the Avesta, ‘ the latter part of autumn ’ or perhaps even * win- 
ter/ because it appears (Vsxj. II, 2) as an epithet to maidhydii'ya, ‘the midwinter -day.’ 
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periods of transition arc so short in Eastern Iran, that they were entirely lost 
and merged in summer and winter. 

The most prominent phenomenon w as certainly the winter with its intense 
and lasting cold. Winter, therefore, is used instead of ' year ’ in the dialect 
of the Avesta. What observations may be drawn from this change of signifi- 
cation and analogous etymological facts in the Old-lndian dialect, I have 
already said before^ . 

The Eastern Iranians looked upon the night as preceding the day. They 
reckoned, therefore, by niglits, not l)y days. So the above-mentioned benedic- 
tion of the fire, literally translated, runs in the following manner : ' In merry 
mind spend thy life, thc^ nights which thou liast <o live^ !' This fact is of 
particular interest, since we find it also amcjiig the Indians, Gormans, and 
Gauls^. From this similarity we might perhaps suppose tliat the custom of 
counting by nights existed in the very first ages of tlie Indo-Gcrmanic race. 

The month was employed to compute longer sj)aees of time, as, for instance 
the pregnancy of women^. If the weather is bad, it is known that the body of 
dead i)eoplc must not be brought to the dakhma. 1 1 must be kept for a time 
in a pit, hiia, and is to remain here two or three nights or a whole nmnih logeilier, 
until the bad weather is gone®. 

If there is a dead body in any hoasc, the lire must be directly removed from 
the hearth, that it may not be exposed to impurity. Nine nights in winter and 
a monili in summer must pass by before it is permitted to bring it again into the 
house® , 

The Calendar of the Avesta has been often, in our time, the subject of 
accurate investigation^. Nevertheless 1 hope to bring forward at least some 
new points and so to be allowed to enalrge in this place on its elucidation. 

The 3 ^ear was divided into 12 months of 30 days eacli, every month into 
two equal halves of tiftcen days. The whole month is a period A\'hieh elapses 
between two full or new moons (strictly 29.| days) ; half a niontli is the time 
between full-moon and new-moon. That tlie bipartition of the month must 
have been a very old custom will be proved below. Yet I think it very proble- 
matical to say that the people of the Av^e.sia observed the week of seven days 

1 Zim, zyao ‘ winter, year ’ (cf, also the foregoing note) ; see OKA. p. 144 seq. 

3 Tdo.khshapano, Ys. LXII, 10 ; vide supra, p. 70. Khshapan ‘night,* ayare ‘day*, 

uahagh ‘ dawn, ihorning.’ 

3 Zimmer, AiL. p. 360. 

4 Vd. V, 45 : aovO-7ndhhn, bimdhlm, &c. 

6 nihhahaparem.va.thrikhiiJiaparvm.vd.mdzdmjahiin.vu, Vd. V, 12 ; cf. also Vd. V. 
54, 55, 50, 

3 Nava-khshapareyn.upa-tnunayen.aete . ydi.Maxdayusna . aiiviydfuc.dat.hafnajnd, 
zdrdjahim^ Vd. V, 42. 

7 Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, p. 0H5 soq. ; and again ZddmO. vol. . xxxv, p. 642 seq. ; 
Roth, ZddiJiG. vol. xxxiv. p. 698 seq. ; C. de Harlez, Hullrthi dr FAthMe Oriental, 1881, 
p. 79 seq., p. 159 se(|. J rogrot tliat 1 have not been able to read the Essay of Rezzen- 
berger ; I know it only from quotations. 
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oi that it was of any account in the business of civil lifo^. At any rate it was of 
course necessary to use a week of seven and of eight days alternately, since 
the month had 30 days. 

The names of the months are, it is true, nowhere completely enumerated 
in the Avesta. But those that are mentioned in our texts^ agree fully with 
t he list of the calendar met with in the later Scriptures of the Pai’sccs. So we 
are entitled to suppo>se that they Avere known as far back as the Avesta, and to 
insert them here without hestitation : 


1st 

Month 

Fravashindm 

. . Farvardin. 

2nd 


Ashahe- vahkhtu he 

. . Ardabihisht. 

3rd 


Haurmtuto 

. . Khordad. 

4th 

9? 

Tkhtryehe 

. . Tir. 

5th 

J? 

A'meretdtd 

. . Amurdad. 

6th 


Khshathrahe-vd iryeJie 

. . Shahrevar. 

7th 


Miihrahc 

. . Mihir. 

8th 

J> 

Apdm 

. . A bail. 

9th 

J J 

Athro 

. . Adar. 

lOth 

»? 

DaUiushd 

. . Din (better ' Creator ’). 

11th 

?> 

Vagheiinh Manny ho 

Bahman. 

12th 

? J 

Spentaydo Jlrmnldiah 

. . Spendarmad. 


The order of the names is, as justly remarked by Roth, very striking. 
We should naturally think that Ahura Mazda, the Creator, would stand fore- 
most, that after Him the other Anicsha Spenta Avould follow in the usual order, 
and finally Mithra, Tishtrya, Apo, Atar, Pravaslii. I must, however, confess 
that I have not found any satisfactory solution of the problem, and must, 
therefore, leave it to some more fortunate student. 

Roth starts with the theory, that the tenth month must have formed 
originally the beginning of the year ; thus the names of the other Amesha 
Spenta are, says he, in their due order, save that succeeding couples are separat- 
ed by the insertion of the Fravashis and Tishtrya. The insertion of the former, 
he continues, must be accounted for by the fact that a sacred and solemn feast 
of the manes could not bo I’cmovedfrom its fixed place in the year, while Tish- 
trya had a strong foothold in the lime of the rising of )Sjrius. 

There can be no doubt that much is explained by this hypothesis, yet 
many a difficulty still remains. As yet we know not why Spenta Armaii follows 
immediately after Vohu-mano and Khshatra-varya stands last of all the 
Amesha Spenta, and certainly there must also be reasons for this fact. Finally . 
we should think it more natural that the feast of the manes, Hamaspatmaidhaya 

1 This hypothesis is based only upon the use of the expression vlshaptcUha, which 
is interpreted by Roth (1. c. 710, note 1) as ‘ between-seven ’ and translated by ‘ week.’ 

2 Those are the months Aaha-vahiBhia, Tishtrya, Khahaihravarya, Mithra, Dathud 
or., ‘of the Creator’ (Trad, ‘of tho Law’), and fSjjentd Armaii, Wostergaard, ‘Zend 
TexU ’ p. 318 lioq, Spiegel, lib. voL iii, 239 setp 
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fell in the month of the Fravaahis, as the calculation of the calendar demands, 
rather than in the intercalary days inserted before it. 

The day-names are also nowhere distinctly enumerated in the Avesta* 
yet there is in the Yaana a list of genii completely agreeing n-ith the day-list 
found in the traditional Scriptures of the Parsecs* . This is no accident. The 
author of that passage evidently named the genii on purpose after the ord:er iu 
which they rank in the calendar. The list runs as follows : — 


1. Ahurahe Mazddo 

. . Ormazd 


2. Vagheuah ManagM 

. . Bahraan 


3. AsJuihe vahishiahe 

. . Ardabihislit . . 

The seven Anisha- 

4, Khshathrahe vairyehe . . 

. . Shahrevar 

► spands. 

6. Spentaydo Armatdish . . 

. . Spendannad 


6. ifaurvatdtd 

. . Khordad 


7. Ameretdtd 

. . Amerdfi^d 


8 . Dathusho 

. . Din® (probably) 

. Creator. 

9. Sithro 

. . Adar 

. Fire. 

10. Apam 

• . Aban 

. Waters. 

11. Hvare-khshaeiahe 

. . Khorshed 

. Sun. 

12. Mdogho 

.. Mah 

. Moon. 

13. Tiahtryehe 

. . Ttr 

. Sirius. 

14. Oeuah 

. . Gosh 

. the Beasts. 

15. Dathiishd 

. . Din®, (probably) 

. Creator. 

16. MithraJie 

. . Mihir , . 

. Mithra 

17. Sraoshahe 

. . Srosh 

, Srausha. 

18. Bashnaoah 

. . Bashnu 

• Rashnu. 

19. Fravashindm . . 

. . Farvardin 

. the Manes. 

20. Verethraghnahe . . 

. . Behiani 

. Vethraghna. 

21. Rdrmnd 

, . Rain 

, Raman. 

22. Vdtahe 

..Vat 

. Wind. 

23. DathusJio 

, . Din®, (probably) 

. Creator. 

24. Daenaydo 

.. Din 

, . the Law. 

26. Ashdish 

.. Ard 

. Asia. 

26. Arahtdtd 

. . Ashtad 

. Arshtat. 

27. Asmand 

, . Asinan 

. Heaven. 

28. Zemo 

. . Zamyad 

. Earth. 

29. Mdihrahe Spentahe 

. . Mahrspand . . 

. the Holy Word. 

30. Aimghrandm-raochaghdm 

Aniran 

. the ' Lights With- 
out Beginning,’ i.e 
the Star’s. 


1 Ys. XVI, 3 seq. ; cf. Sir. I and II; Spiegel, E,A. vol. iii, p. 667. Several namo$%. 
viz. those of the 1 1th, 1 5th, 16th, 20th, 26th and 30th days, are also mentioned in the 
passage of the Avesta cited above (p. 144, note 2). 

2 [Rather Dal-pa-Adar, Dai-pa-Mihir, Dai-pa-DUi y DairrPers. ‘yesterday.* 

The eighth, fifteenth, and twenty -third days of the month are dedicated to Ahnra Mazda, 
like the first day. They are, therefore, named from the day that follows. 3V. note»] 
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There must still be added the five intercalary days that are every year 
inserted in order to bring the solar and lunar years into harmony. They are 
dedicated to the five Gathas or collections of holy hymns. The first and 
the last of them are mentioned in a recently quoted passage of the Avesta : 

1. Odthaydo ahutmvaithyno, 

2. Odthaydo u^lniamithydo, 

3. Odthaydo speMd'>nainivdo, 

4. Odthaydo vohu^khshatJiraydo, 

o. Odthaydo vahishtdmhtdhh. 

The list of names of days is in perfect order, yet it must occasion surprise 
that the day Dathush occurs three times. This might perhaps bo explained by 
the fact, that the month of thirty fixed days of the solar year was preceded by 
a lunar month of varying length. 

If we divide the month into its natural halves of fifteen days each, we see 
that the first half begins with the day of AJiura Mazda, and terminates with that 
of the Creator ; besides tliat in the very middle of each half-month an additional 
day, Dathiisho, is inserted and proves superfluous by its very position. In my 
opinion there existed at first settled names only for twice fourteen days. As 
the synodical month had only twcnt;> -nine days and a half, it was necessary 
that months of twenty -nine and thirty days should alternate. If needed, 
an intercalary day could be inserted in the middle of the first or the second half 
of the month, or in each of them, to keep pace with the lunar phases in the 
computation of time. Nor can it appear at all strange that these intercalated 
days wore dedicated to the Creator. 

During the transition from the lunar to the solar calendar, it was natural 
that the month of thirty days soon became the standard of calculation. The 
intercalary days had their settled fixed places as well as the other days. Now 
it led to no practical disadvantage that the month was not always comfortable 
to the changes of the moon, for it had lost its original value and served only as a 
convenient subdivision of the year, which is too long for the wants of civil life. 

The Iranian year had also its regularly recurring feasts^. 

In the first place, as stated by the Parsees, those days in every month were 
held sacred which had the same names as the months in which they fell. In the 
first month the nineteenth day (since it is dedicated to the manes) \ in the 
second month the third day ; in the third month the sixteenth day ; in the 
fourth month the thirteenth day ; in the fifth month the seventh day ; in the 
sixth month the fourth day ; in the seventn month the sixteenth day ; in the 
eighth month the tenth day; in tlie ninth month the ninth day ; in the tenth 
mouth the firvSt day, perhaps also the eighth, fifteenth and twenty-third ; in the 
eleventh month the second day ; in the twelfth month the fifth day. 

^ Yciriya. wra/r//5, Htcrally ‘ yearly times,* 



Tfo these days are to be added the six principal feasts, the so-called 
GAHA.NBABS, which are annexed, as Roth justly remarks, to the different 
seasons, and their importance for civil life. But I cannot believe that their 
names were originally the names of the seasons. I should prefer to think that 
they became such in later times. The names of the annual feasts are : 

1. Maidhyo-bemaya, in the month of Asha-vahishta on the day of 
Dathusho before Mithra (the fifteenth day of the second month). 

2. Maidhyoshema, in the month of Tishtrya on the day of DathushS 
before JVlithra (the fifteenth day of the fourth month). 

3. Patish-hahya, in the month of Khshathra-varya on the day of 
Anaghranam (the thirtieth day of the sixth month). 

4. AYATHBEMAjin the month of Mithra on the day of AnaghranSm (the 
thirtieth day of the seventh month). 

6. Maidhyaibya, in the month of Dathusho on the day of Verthraghna 
(the twentieth day of the tenth month). 

6. Hamaspatmaedhaya, on the day of Vahishtoishti, and thus on the 
last of the five intercalary days^. 

Each of these feasts comprisca five daj^s, so that the principal dies solemnis 
falls on the last of them . The feast Hamaspatmaidhaya extends, therefore, over 
all the intercalary days ; the feast Madhyo-zarmaya lasted in the second month 
from the eleventh to the fifteenth day ; the feast Madhyadshma, in the fourth 
month, likewise from the eleventh to the fifteenth day ; the feast Maidhyarya, 
in the tenth month, from the sixteenth to the twentieth day. And so, too, the 
other feasts. 

It is possible that the prolonged duration of these holidays as well as 
their later relation to the six periods of creation, is nothing but an addition 
of more modern times. The first feast is designed to celebrate the creation of 
the heavens, the second that of water, the third of the earth, the fourth the 
creation of plants, the fifth that of animals, and the sixth the creation of man. 
It cannot bo denied that this connection of the annual feasts with the history 
of creation cannot be regarded as an invention of the priests thus to render 
the Gahanbilrs more venerable. Originally they were certainly nothing but 
rural feasts, and, therefore, originated in rural life. 

This is proved both by the meanings of the names given to the several 
feasts, and by the epithets which they receive in the Avesta. 

1 Ys. I, 9 ; II, 9 ; Visp. I, 2 ; Afr. Gfihanbftr, 7 seq. The opinion of Roth, that w© 
have old names of the seasons in the Gdhanbdrs, is contradicted, I think by hia own 
etymologies. If maidhyd-shema means ‘midsummer,’ maidkyd^zaremaya * midspring’ 
and maidhydirya ‘ midwinter,’ then these names can only denote originally certain single 
days. Thai it may bo implied from the ejnthet saredha added to maidhydirya, that in 
later times these names came to signify seasons, is quite erroneously explained by Both. 
It means ‘year,* perhaps originally ‘autumn,’ ‘late autumn,’ about the last period 
before midwinter-day. 
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AtadhyO'Zannaya denotes ‘ midspring,’ Madhydshma ‘ midsummer,’ Madli* 
yitya ‘ midwinter ’ or, more accurately, ‘ midyear.’ The first is called the 
time of blossoming, the second the time of the hay crop, the third the autumn 
or winter time Patish-hahya is generally understood as the time of the corn 
crop, harvest time, and so is fitly called ‘corn-bearing*.’ Ayathrema is, 
according to Roth’s ingenious exposition, the time in which the cattle return 
from the mountain-pastures into the valleys, and the rams are allowed to go to 
the ewes*. The explanation of the name Hamaspatmaidhaya offers the great- 
est difficult}'. In the opinion of Roth this is the time in which the farmer 
makes his preparations for the sowing. I would rather adopt the opinion of 
C. de Harlez in referring this name to the great feast of the wanes and the 
solemn preparations for it *. 

The Gahanbars have in Afrin-e-Gahanbar each its peculiar number. The 
first number signifies the anniversary on which the first feast falls, each addi- 
tional number the interval between the feast in question and the one previous. 


All these numbers must, therefore, make up ; 

1. Madhyd-zarmaj'a 45 

2. Madhydshma 60 

3. Patish-hisihya 76 

4. Ayathrema . , . . 30 

6. Madhyarya . . 80 

6. Hamaspatmaidhaya . . . . . . . . . . 76 

Total .. 366 


Assuming that Madhydshma must fall on midsummerday, the twenty- 
first of June, Roth has made out that the old Iranian year began on the ninth 
of March, since the one hundred and fifth day of the year was fixed for this 
feast. If this calculation cannot be said to be absolutely certain, since the 
assumption on which it is based can be considered only hypothetical, it 
appears at any rate mo.st probable. Besides, it is quite in unison with the 
statement of the Parsees, who say that the first month corresponds to March, 
the second to April, &c. 

1 Vsp. f, 2, tnaidhyS’Zaretnaya payagha, tnaidhySshe.ma vaatrodStainya, maidhyairya 
aaredha (vide p. 146 of OKA.). Spiegel and HQbschmann have recently pointed out 
(Zddm Q. vol. xxxv, pp. 643 and 665-666) that maidhyOahetna can have no connection 
with hamat and that the maidftyO.ahad quoted by Roth as analogous to it is merely a 
misreading for maidhySi-aliad. 

* Paitiaib-haltya (of. also the correct explanation in Spiegel, Av. 66. vol. ii, pp. 7-8 

de Harlez, Av. tr. vol. ii, p. 34, and Bezzenbergor in ZddmO. vol. xxxv, ;p.. 643) from 
/in7*j/o— -Skr. aaayd-paitt ■ (m pttiti-piahvaij>aititA\.nyagh): - • .. 

-t Ay&ihrema.JraourvaisYitra.vaiifini-itarBhla ; the former from uyuthrasiSkv: SjStra 
roni root 2 /d-|-d ; /roourcaeshfra from root urvia (certainly not identical with vrt\)+ 
fra; varahni-harBhta from var«/im=Skr. vrahan+harez ‘to let loose ’srSkr. arj, 

* Kamaapatrnaidhaya.areUi-kerelhna; the former is not easily to be explained, the 
latter is certainly from areUxSiaalM+kertthna from root ifcor. 
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Hence result the following dates for each month j 

1. Fravardin . . 


. • 9th March — 7th April. 

2. Ardabihist . . 


. . 8th April — 7th May. 

3. Khord&d 


. . 8th May — 6th June. 

• 4. Tfr . . . . 


.. 7th June-^6th July. ■ 

5. Amcrdad 


. 7tH Julyt~5th August. 

6. ShahrSvar . . 


. . 6th August — 4th September. 

7. Mihir 


. . 5th September— 4th October. 

8. Ab£n 


. . 5th October — 3rd November.- 

9. Adar . . 


. . 4th November — ^Srd December. 

10. Din . . 


. . 4th December — ^2nd January. 

11. Bahman 


. . 3rd January — 1st February. 

12. SpendSrmad 


. . 2nd February — 3rd March. 


The five intercalary daya, 4th-Sth March. 
The annual feasts are celebrated as follows ; 


1. Madhyo-zarmaya . . 

2. Madhyfiahma 

3. Patish-haya 

4. AySthrema . . 

5. MadhySrya 

6. Hamaspatmaidhaya 


on the (18th — ) 22nd April. 

„ (17th — ) 21st June. 

„ (31st August — ) 4th September. 

„ (30th Sept. — ) 4th October. 

„ (19th — ) 23rd December. 

„ (4th — ) 8th March. 


We have thus fixed the year as it originally stood in the Avesta Calendar. 
It is a moveable year ; and, consisting only of 365 days, it must every fourth 
year fall one day in arrears when compared with the solar year. It is no part 
of my task to solve the question how this inconvenience was obviated, since 
I am only obliged to prove the original institution of the fixed year.* 


The calendar of the Avesta has resulted, as one may observe at a glance, 
from a combination of solar and lunar chronology. I shall now attempt to 
descnbe the manner of this combination. 


The month of thirty days, employed in the solar year was evidently pre- 
ceded by a quite primitive mode of calculation from one new-moon or full- 
moon, to another, or more probaby from new-moon to full-moon and 
again from full-moon to new. This is indicated, as I have said already*, by 
the, arrangement of the days, particularly by the repeated use .of the 
Dathusho, which became necessary on account of the variability of the 
ssmodical month. 

Additional proof of the originally lunar character of the Avesta calendar 
is afforded by the numbers which indicate the intervals between the several 
Gfthanbfirs. 

,1 C*. Von Gutsohmid I76er das Iranisehe lahr in the ‘ Transactions of the Sdentifio 
Society of Saxony,’ 1862, 1 seq. ; Spiegel, E.A. vol. iii, pp. 669-670. 

I Ftde supra p. 208* 
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Spiegel has observed that all these numbers are divisible by five*. Hence 
he concludes that the GalianbSrs lielong to a calendar in which every week 
consists of five daiye. However I cannot agree with this conclusion, since a 
week of five days is rather uncommon. 

I am convinced that the Gahanbar numbers are based on the synodical 
half'montb of fifteen days ; this half-month must be regarded as the basis of 
the whole chronology in general. This I infer from the fact that all those 
numbeis are multiples of fifteen. 

The number of the Madhyarya feast .seems to form an exception. But 
even here the seeming difficulty is overcome in the simplest manner, by resolv- 
ing 80 into 76-f-5, i.e. into five half -months and five intercalary days. 

The Gahanbar numbers further show clearly that the year was divided 
into two half-years : 

1. 46-b60 -p 75=180 

2. 30-P75(-p5) -P 76=180 (185). 

Probably the half-year was more employed in civil life than the com- 
plete year. Being a shorter period it was more convenient for calculations and 
agreed moreover with the generally known and pojmlar division of the year 
into summer and winter. This may be seen from the very distribution of the 
GShanbars over these half-years : 

1. Madhyo-zarmaya, 2. Ayathrema, 

Madhyoshma, Madhyarya, 

Patish-haya, Hamaspatmaidhaya. 

It is evident that each of the two solstices forms the centre and turning 
point of a half year, so that, indeed, the first more or less corresponds with the 
warm, the second with the cold season. 

But we can trace the calendar to a still more primitive form. Since the 
name Madhyarya means literally not ‘ midwinter,’ but ‘ midyear,* the year 
must necessarily have once begun with the summer solstice, or still more cor- 
rectly with the day next following. Only in this case the Bruma (or the win- 
ter solstice) forms also the middle of the year. 

But since the Madhyarya itself is associated with the number 80, we 
might justly conclude that along with the combination of the lunar and solar 
calendars the five intercalary days of the winter solstice have been inserted. 

The oldest calendar may be, ther^ore, thus arranged : 

Ist Month : 22nd June — 2l8t July. 

2nd ,, 22nd July — 20th August. 

3rd „ 21st August — 19th September. 

4th „ 20th September — 19th October. 

5th „ 20th October — 18th November. 

1 ZddmO. vol. xxxv, p. 646, note 2. 
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(H.h Month : ] 9th November — 18th December. 

Intercalary days 19th — 23rd December. 

7tli Month : 24th Decern l)er — 22nd January. 

8th ,, 23rd January — 2 1st February. 

9th ,, 22nd February — 23rd March. 

10th ,, 24th March — 22nd April. 

11th „ 23rd April — 22nd Maj'. 

12th ,, 23rd May — 21st June. 

Here the winter solstice forms, indeed, the centre of the whole year, 
for the 2l8t of December falls exactly on the middle of the intercalary days. 

The intercalary days and the additional days of the synodical month may 
both have been dedicated to Aluna ^lazda, the ‘ Creator’; and now we 
have, I think, arrived at the point, ijroceeding from which we can explain why 
the month falling about the winter Solstice was called Dathusho. 

The whole calendar was, therefore, calcxilated from the winter solstice, 
the original centre of the year, it w'as afterwards put back by 105 days, and, 
indeed, in such a manner that the intercalary days also were no longer inserted 
at the time of the winter solstice but before the beginning of the new year. 
The reason lay evidently in the fact that the oBicial, I should like to say the 
ecclesiastical, calendar was to be brought in harmony with the popular division 
of the year into a winter and a summer half-year. This could only be done by 
putting the winter and summer solstices, w'hich had always before formed the 
division between the two half-j^ears, ahnost in the middle of them. 

What may have really occasioned this alteration of the calendar, I cannot 
say ; however I am satisfied with having made an attemirt at reducing the 
calendar of the Avesta to its primitive form as far as possible. 

Finally, the divisions of the day are still to be treated of. 

The Avesta recognizes five parts of the day*. They are called in due 
order : 1) Havani, 2) Rapithwina, 3) Uzayebina, 4) Awisbuthbema, 6) 
UsHAHiNA®. The second is, here at least, without doubt midday, for its name 
serves, just as in our languages, to denote the southern sky^. About, or till 
the time Rapithwina, Tishtrya and Aimusba fight against each other^. This 
it is true, is very strange, since Tishtrya is an astral yazaia. But the recollec- 
tion of this fact had apparently disapi»earcd, Ijeforc the idea was formed. 
And if the feud between Tishtrya and Apausha symbolizes only the opposition 
between the cool weather after summer and the heat of summer, the time of 
midday seems to be very appropriately selected. 

* Aanya ratavS or ayara ratavO. 

8 HdiMni, Rapithwina, XJzaysirina, Aiwisruthrema with the constant epithet. 
aibigaya, and Vshahina. Vide Ys. I, 3 seq., II, 3 seq. (here are also the names of the 
genii to whom the single parts of the day are consecrated), G§h. I-V. 

, 8 Vide supra p. 198. The name seems to be connected with pitu ‘food,’ 

* Yt. VIII, 26. 
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At tlio same time takes place the combat hotwceti KcreSspa and the 
dragon ; 

On him (the dragon) did Kersaapa cook in the iron kettle his meat 
about the time of midday, and the dragon grew hot and began to sweat ; 
and he burst forth from beneath the kettle and poured out the boiling 
water, and affrighted started back the manly hearted KersSspa^. 

Moreover, there comiot be any doubt that Ushafiina must be <Ae time 
about dawn^. In the same way we learn from the signification of the name 
itself that Usayerina is that hour of the day iu Avhich the stars rise, i.e. the 
evening. 

Hdvani comes between Usliahina and Bapithwina and is, consequently 
the forenoon • This period is so named probably from the circumstance^ that 
in it the sacrificial ceremonies are performed and in particular the sacred 
hauma beverage is prepared. For this reason the Yazata Hauma visits 
Zaratushtra at the time Havani, just as ho is going to purify the fireplace. 
Finally, the time Amsruthrema falls between Uzayerina and Ushahina, and 
is, therefore, the midnight, the time for being watchful and wakeful*. 

Now we shall see that the genii to whom the single parts of the day are 
consecrated are by no moans arbitrarily chosen, but stand in real, and forthe 
most part clear, relation to the several periods which thay preside over. 

Ushahina belongs to Srausha. He is reputed the genius of wakefulness, 
and it is his duty at early morning to awaken mankind from slumber and to 
chase away the demon of sleep. He is aided in his task by his herald, 
Chanticleer (the domestic cock). 

Hdvani, or the forenoon, is nnder the care of Mithra, because he is the 
yazata of the rising and heaven-ascending sun. Sunrise seems to have been 
considered, at least in later times, the beginning of the day, and not midday; for 
Hdvani opens the dance or circular course of day. At an earlier period the night 
was thought to precede the day, and hence people were accustomed to reckon 
time by nights. 

Amsruthre/ma is ruled by the manes, who guard human kind at this time, 
and the genii, e.g. Valour, Victory, and Superiority, by whose aid nightly 
dangers are warded off. Noon, finally, is consecrated to the genms of fire, 
and evening to that of water. 

§ 16. Religion and Superstition. 

We cannot omit in this place one of the highest spiritual gifts of mankind 
— ^Religion. The position in which a people place themselves with regard to their 

1 Yt. IX, 11 ; Yt. XIX, 40. * From tMAo^AssSkr. uOma < dawn.’ 

^ Vzayeirina is derived from uzayata ; it is vised (Vd. XXI, 5, 9, for the Tfsing 
of the sun, moon and stars (from root !>+ tiis.) 

4 Havani from rt. hus^kr. au. 

^ Aiwisruthrema evidently comes from aimahnUhra, < watch, guard’ (frpm roqt 
^*^atm=£Skr. abhi-gru); comp, ayathrema froni ayWwa, 
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Deity is without doubt an important phenomenon in their intellectual life 
and is characteristic of their manner of viewing things. 

And yet 1 must restrict my remarks to what is indispensable. The religion 
of the Avesta and the ideas connected with the different genii have already 
been described by several authors. A new and exhaustive description would 
afford sufficient matter for a special investigation and would at present lead us 
too far from our task. I must, therefore, content myself with touching upon 
some j»eculiarities of the Avesta religion, illustrative of its spirit and intrinsic 
excellence. 

In comporing the religion of the Avesta with that of the closely related 
Vedic Indians, a radical difference will force itself upon our observation.^ 

1 [Compare the following remarks of Mr. William D. Whitney, (Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College) in his Chapter on ‘ The Avesta.’ Vide 
< Oriental and Lingiiisitic Studios,’ p. 191 : 

‘ The Zoroastrian religion is one of the most i>i*ominont among the fomis of lielief 
which have prevailed upon the earth, by reason both of the influeiico which it has exerted 
and of its own intrinsic character .... The later Jewish faith is believed by many to 
exhibit evident traces of Zoroastrian doctrines, borrowed during the captivity in Babylo- 
nia; and the creeds of some Oriental Christain sects, as well as of a j[X)rtion of the 
adherents of Islam, have derived essential features from the same source. But the 
influence which its position only gave it the opportunity of exercising, was assured to it 
by its own exalted character. Of all the religions of Indo'Europen origin, of all the 
religions of the ancient gentle world, it may fairly bo claimed to have been the most 
noble and worthy of admiration, for the depth of its philosophy, the spirituality of its 
views and doctrines, and the purity of its morality. V'aluablo notices respecting it had 
been given by the classical writers, yet they hod been altogether insufficient to convey 
a clear view even of its then conditions in the western provinces to which it liad spread 
much less to illustrate its origin, and tho history of its development in tlio land of its 
birth. Had the Avesta no other merit than that of laying before us a full picture of the 
ancient Persian religion, it would bo a tlocumont of incalculablo v'aUio to tho student of 
antiquity.’ 

Also compare Kov. Dr. Mitchell on tho merits of Zoroastrianism, in liis short tract 
on ‘ The Zend-Avesta,’ pp. 49-50 ; 

‘ There are several characteristics wliich entitle the Zoroastrian faith to a high place 
among Gentile systems of religion. (1) It ascribes no immoral attributes to the object 
of worship. Ahura Mazda, tlie supreme divinity, stands ethically much liigher than the 
popular gods of Pagan nations generally. Tlie Avesta, as we have seen, retains, much 
of nature-worship ; but evil qualities are never ascribed either to the pliysical object or 
the being who presides over it. (2) The Avesta, sanctions no immoral acts as a part 
of worship. (3) None of the prescribed foims of worship is marked by eiuelty. (4) In 
the great contest between light and darkness, the Avesta exhorts the true worshipper not 
to remain passive, but to contend with all his might against the productions of tlie 
Evil Principle. (5) One remarkable characteristic of the sj^stem is the absence of imago- 
worship. (9) The Avesta never despairs of the future of the humanity : it afHmis the final 
victory of good over evil . 

‘ In regard to aU these points there is a striking dilfeienoe bt'tween Zoroastrianism 
and Hinduism. It is not easy to explain how the former system struggled successfully 
against that fatal gravitation downwards^ which made, primitive Hinduism sink deeper 
and deeper in the mire ; but t he fact, at all events, is undeniable. 

* A^uredly, we liave no wish to undervalue the importance of the groat charac- 
teristos of Zoroastrianism that have now been mentioned ; and we might point to yet 
other meritSf such as (7) its encouragement of agriculture, (8) its inculcation of truth 
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In the Rig-veda it would be difficult to say who appears as the principal 
deity ; Varuna and Indra are known to be represented as fighting for the as- 
cendancy. And, besides, to every poet that God appears the most great, 
powerful and venerable, to whom his songs are addressed. To him be ascribes 
all the qualities and powers which make up, in his opinion, the nature of the 
Deity. In the Avesta, on the contrary, rank and order arc minutely and exactly 
established. 

As the chief of the whole world, visible and invisible, ranks Ahura Mazda. 
He is the Creator and Lord of the Universe, no one equals him in honour and 
power. Next to Him rank, as the highest of the genii, the six Amesha Spenta : 
Vohu-mano, Asha-vahishta, Khshathra-varya, Spenta Armati, Harvatat, 
and Amertat. To each of them a peculiar sphere of activity and dominion in 
this visible world is allotted. To Vohu-mano is confided the proteetion of 
beasts, perhaps originally of mankind too, to Asha the care of fire, to Khshathra 
of metals, to Armati of the earth, and to the two last of water and of plants. 
The Amesha Spenta are followed fly the yazatas, the great host of inferior genii, 
among whom Mithra, Anahita, and others are prominent. 

With the same systematic accuracy and uniformity is the empire of the 
evil spirits organized. The first of the demons, the counterpart of Ahura in 
everything, is Angra Manyu, who is all death. Round him are grouped, next in 
order, the six Arch-daivas, who, sometimes in their very names, are opposed 
to the Amesha Spenta. The widest circle is formed by the great army of 
minor demons and infernal fiends. 

Thus the whole spiritual world is divided into two great equally organized 
parties, the party of light and good, and that of darkness and evil. Neverthe- 
less, w’e cannot speak of a proper dualism, since though both spirits, the good 
and the evil, eo-oxist from the beginning^ yet according to the doctrine of the 
Avesta, the latter will succumb in tlu3 decisive battle at the end of the world. ^ 

Like the invisible world, the visible is also divided between two diametri- 
cally opposite parties. Every man is either good or bad, every animal a creature 
either of light or of darkness ; even more, in nearly every object there is a com- 
bination of both powers. Such a separation was suggested in Iran by external^ 
circumstances ; the extraordinarily great differences of the climate, the sudden 
transitions from cold to heat, the immediate^ proximity of fertile fields and 
deserts, anti even historical and social separation into nomad hordes and 

in thought, V’orcl, aiwl deed, (9) the position of respent it assigns to women, and (10) the 
kindness towakfls, at least, Zoroastriaiis whieh it inculcates. ‘ Tr,] 

1 Ys. XXX, 4 ; 

' When both spirits came together from the beginning to create 

Life and death, and as the world should bo at its end 

The evil one chose the impious, but to the x)ious there came the Best Mind. 

In Ys. XXX, 3 Aliura and Angra Manyu are mentioned as twins, yema. 

2 Vide, tfwpmpp. 182-183 ; Yt. XIX, adfimm. 

3 Vd. IX, 53-57 ; XVm, 03 . 
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sedentary farmers . Yet the consistent manner in which this separation is 
everywhere followed out in the Avesta must be the work of a conscious 
speculation. 

Whatever the religion of the Avesta has lost in poetical strength and life 
on the one side, it has gained, without doubt, on the other, in moral pro- 
fundity. It apjjroaches monotheism by far more nearly than the Vedic reli- 
gion ; as it knows one Eternal Lord and God, of whom the other genii arc 
servants and helpmates. 

Personifications of natural powers are by no means the ideal of the ortho- 
dox Zoroastrian : and though Mithra and Anahita may have had partisans 
and worshippers enough among the common people, in the system itself they 
give place to deities that prove to be mere hypostases or jxjrsonifications of 
ethical conceptions. Vohu-mano is, literally translated, tht good mind, Asha- 
vahista, the best piety, Armati, the devoted and devout resignation ; and these 
names are, in hundreds of passages in the Avesta, employed in their purely 
abstract signification. These notions cannot be said to have been exalted 
into real personages. 

Since every individual must necessarily decide either for the party ot 
Ahura or that of Angra Manyu, indifferent ism is impossible, and every one 
must exactly know and fulfil the duties which are imposed upon him by the 
Deit}^ The less the forms of the divine beings of the Avesta may have satisfied 
the imagination, the more impression must have been made by its peculiarly 
moral energy on every heart and mind. 

We must confess that a people contented with such a religion lacks fancy 
and poetical elevation, but it has a highly respectable moral soberness. A 
nation of this description will produce no great poet, but will attain a high 
degree of ethical perception. 

Before I discuss the Ethics of the Avesta I insert here, by way of an 
appendix, some words concerning witchcraft, enchantment and similar super- 
stitions which, though existing among the old Iranian people, do not seem 
to have liad any great importance or diffusion. If the whole world be sup- 
posed to be full of evil spirits and demons, as in the Avesta, you may easily 
perceive that people thought themselves menaced and endangered by these 
dismal powers, and endeavoured to frustrate iheir baneful efforts. To here- 
tics and misbelievers was ascribed some influence on the vegetation of the 
earth ^ ; they were commonly thought to 'possess evidently supernatural or 
magical powers. In this way only will it be intelligible that Ydtu denotes a 
heretic or aii apostate as well as a sorcerer ; Parika is a foreign, unbelieving 


1 That ydtu must have meant ‘ witchcraft ’ already in the Arian time, is proved 
by the Old-Indian ydtu ‘ wizard^* and the New -Persian with the same signification. 
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woman, but at the same time also a sorceress with superhuman demoniacal 
faculties ^ . 

Not man alone, but beasts also were assaulted by these demons ; the 
enchantment of cattle especially was generally believed in. If a bull started 
or a cow stumbled down a precipice, it was thought to have been caused by 
demons Everything bad in this world was believed to come from them. 
The best protection and shelter against them were prayers. Yet we may 
understand that peculiar words were thought peculiarly efficacious in certain 
cases, and regarded as a counter-charm able to repel the attacks of evil 
spirits. People especially believed that maladies could be driven away by 
health-giving sayings nay, this manner of curing diseases was considered 
the very best and most appropriate. 

But enchanting power was ascribed not only to sayings and prayers, but 
also to certain objects. The feathers and bones of the bird Vdrajan, or Varenjana 
denoting perhaps the owl, were believed to protect against wounds and to lay 
enemies under a spell so that they could by no means gain victory 4. 

‘ Of the thick-feathered' bird Vdrenjana a feather seek to thee, O Zara- 
thushtra ! by it fortify thy body and bewitch thy enemies. 

‘ For if a man wears bones of this fleet bird or feathers of this fleet 
bird : 

‘ No powerful ruler can kill him or make him flee ; rich honour is brought 
homo, rich glory secured to him "and shelter by the feather of the 
bird.’ 

§ 17 . Morality. 

Piety in thoughts, words and works, was the chief precept of the Zoroas 
trian religion In it everything else is included ; it is the sum of all precepts 
the doctrine that is always rej^eated anew, that is, I dare say, met with on 
every page of the Avesta. He who thinks, speaks and acts well, or, as it is 
said, according to religion, • is a perfect worshipper of Mazda (Mazdayasna) 
and a worthy follower of Zarathushtra. This triple injunction is a summary 
of the whole ethical life of the Zoroastrian. 


1 Therefore an evil spirit Sndvidhaka has the names Srvd-jan (probably 'killing 
horned cattle,’ from aru, arva ‘horn’) and ciaeghdgao 'enchanting cattle’ (Skr. dccuand 
acaa). CL also Ys. XXXII, 12. 

2 Vd. VII, 44 ; vachdo.baeahazya, Vd. IX, 27. See below. 

8 Yt. XIV, 35 ; Geldner, Metrik, § 142. 

4 Humata, hHkhta, hikvar^ta ' good thoughts, words and works ’ ; united they form 
aaha — Skr. f/o ‘piety.’ According to Darmesteter (Ortnuzd et Ahriman, p. 8 seq.) these 
three notions had originally a liturgical signification, viz. — Skr. aumati ‘devotion,’ aUkta 
‘ saying prayer,’ aukria ‘ sacrifice.’ But I have no doubt that they developed already 
in the Avesta into really ethical notions. 

6 Anumai^^.da3nayao, an^Witlz.da^naydo, anuuarshe^g daenaydo, Yt. V, 18. Of 
7Up. II, 5. 

» Yi. XXX, 3 ; similarly Ys. XLV, 8, 
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It would be superfluous to attempt proving this from any passage of the 
later Avesta ; I will put forward here only one strophe from the Gathas to 
prove that this doctrine existed already in the oldest period of the Mazda- 
yaanian community : 

' The two spirits, that first existed, 

The twins, announced to me in a dream, 

What good was and what evil 
In thoughts^ and words, and works. 

Of this the pious choose 

The right, but not the bad ones ^ 

It affords, indeed, proof of a great ethical tendency and of a very sober 
and profound way of thinking, that the Avesta people, or at least the priests 
of their religion, arrived at the truth that sins by thought must be ranked 
with sins by deed, and that, therefore, the actual root and source of everything 
good or bad must be sought for in the mind. It would not be easy to find a 
people that attained, under equal or similar historical conditions, to such a 
height of ethical knowledge. In some Varuna-hymns there occasionally 
apjHjar similar ideas of the guilt of sin, and the reconciliation of Conscience 
with the Deity ; but they are only isolated flashes, whereas we have, in 
the Avesta, a settled and established doctrine that is, or should be, com- 
mon to every one. 

Externality and work-righteousness are by no means wanting in the 
religion of the Avesta. Offences can be expiated by punctiliously prescribed 
rites of expiation, and here it seems, indeed, that more stress was laid on the 
external jierformance of the expiatory ordinance than on the internal renewal 
and purification of the mind ^ . Even a kind of indulgence is not imheard of. 
To certain meritorious works is attributed the effect of removing all guilt 
and sin from him who performs them. Or it was possible to wipe out, by 
peculiarly severe atonements, not only the special sin on account of which 
the atonement was performed, but also other offences committed in former 

1 [Comp. Mr. Cook’s remarks on the opening chapter of the Gathas in ‘ The Origin 
of Religion and Language,’ p. 216 : ‘ It is especially to be remarked that there is not in 
it (Ys. XXVIII), from first to last, a trace of so-called naturalism. No phenomena of 
nature are personified, invoked or noticed. The universe is conceived as the creation, not 
as the manifestation, of one Supreme Being, who is, however, not isolated, but surrounded 
by spiritual principles, which embody, so to speak, or vividly represent His highest 
attributes, perfect purity as Asha, perfect goodness as Vohumano. Man approaches this 
Deity, and is favoured by Him so far as he reflects those attributes. No offering but 
that of a pure good spirit is suggested ; prayer owes all its efficacy to their presence. The 
seer has one desire— to know the Supreme Being as He is, and knowing Him to commu- 
nicate to others the blessings of that gift.’ Tr.] 

2 . Vide e.g. Vd. V, 26, with w'hich you may compare Vd. Ill, 21 and IX, 50. Coni- 
formably to Vd. XIII, 7 the killing of a zarimyagura seems to have effected a remission 
of sins. 
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times or unconsciously i. Nor should we claim too much, nor expect in the 
ancient world ideas not formed before the time of our modern and Christian 
culture. ^ 

As cardinal virtues of the old Iranian must be considered truthfulness and 
fidelityy charity and benevolence. 

The love of truth is praised as a prominent characteristic of the Western 
Iranian by the Western writers. Herodotus expressly states that the Persians 
think nothing so shameful as a lie ; after which, says he, ranks the contract- 
ing of debts, for this reason particularly, that such as contract debts are 
now and then compelled to take refuge in falsehood 2. Covenants are 
sacred and inviolable to the Avesta, those which arc pledged by a mere word 
not less than those which are pledged with hand or pawn The covenant 
is called mithra, doubtless after the yarnUi Mithra, the all-seeing genius of 
the sun, who, penetrating the whole world with his clear light, sees all 
things, even the most hidden, and so l)ecomes the guardian and protector 
of truth, fidelity and covenants. He who betrays a covenant betrays the 
yazaia himself, and becomes a betrayer of IVIithra or a breaker of covenants^. 
This expression is used almost in the same meaning as daeva or drvontd, ‘ the 
demons,’ *the evil ones.’ The strict observance of a plighted word is regarded 
as characteristic of the Iranian and the adherent of Zarathushtra, and he who 
is wanting in fidelity and veracity cuts himself off from the national and 
religious community. 

Lying is a creation of the evil spirits, and in by-gone days it was exceeding* 
ly powerful on earth. No sooner than after the birth of Zarathushtra were 
bounds set to it. For he revealed to man the holy religion, the most effica- 
cious weapon against lying and deceit. It is therefore that the demons break 
forth into the wild complaint : ‘ Born, alas ! is the pious Zarathushtra in the 
house of Porushaspa ! How can we contrive destruction against him ? He is 
a blow (thunderbolt) to the demons, he is an adversary of the demons, he is the 
demons’ enemy ! Down tumble the worshippers of the demons, down the 
druj^ruisush produced by the demons, down the falsely-spoken lie ! 

1 Herodotus, i, 138 ; Spiogol, E.A. vol. iii, p. 684 seq. Darius too expresses, in an 
inscription (H. 14 seq.), his detestation of ‘lying,’ if the word draugOy which is here used, 
means nothing less than ‘ revolt, uproar,’ cf. Bh. I, 38 : ‘ The army revolted and the 

lie (uproar) increased in the provinces.’ 

a Vd. IV, 2 ; cf . also Yt. X passim. 

3 Mithrd-druj. A pernicious betrayer of Mithra destroys the whole land (Yl. X, 
2), probably because he draws down the vengeance of the yazata. Mithra takes away 
in his rage, strength and courage from the Mithra-deceivers (Yt. X, 23) ; their dwellings 
shall ho deserted and desolate (Yt. X, 38). The mithrO-driij and the mithrO-zya are named 
along with thieves, robbers, &c. (Ys. LXl, 3). Verihraghna, likewise, deprives the 
Miihra-deceivere of their strength (Yt. XIV, 63.) 

* Vd. XIX, 46 ; draogha.mithaohhta, 

fi Ys. XXXIV, 6. In the first verso we should read hakktni, which is strength- 
ened by the manuscript K 6, Bartholomft, QdtJidSy p. 39 ; in the last lino par9 must be 
expunged. 
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Charity of course was restricted to followers of the same creed. This 
cannot seem strange considering the great gulf which Zoroastrians maintained 
between themselves and the adherents of other doctrines. To succor an un, 
believer would be like a strengthening of the dominion of Evil. But charity to 
poor and distressed brethren is prescribed in the Avesta. Their prayers 
should bo heard ; he who grants them not is committing sin. In the Gath as 
it is said : 

* What is your power, and what your riches, 

That I may join you, O Mazda, with my deeds, 

In sanctity and pious mind 

To nourish the poor man^ devoted to you ? 

We have renounced all 

The demons and Khrafstra-menV 

In the Vendidad the precept of mercy is proclaimed no less explicitly in the 
following passage ; ^ He who does not grant the prayer of a begging man will 
become a thief of jirayer by depriving him that made it^.’ From these words 
it becomes evident that the Mazdayasna must regard a request made to him 
as a deposit. If he does not grant it he keeps back, in a certain measure, the 
deposit, and commits in this way a theft to the damage of the asker. 

1 Vd. IV, 1. My opinion agrees with that of Harlez {At\ tr, I, p. 114); another 
opinion, but too ingenious, is that of Spiegel, Comm. vol. i, p. 116. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Economical Life. 

§ 18. CatUe-Breeding. 

The beasts fed and tended by the Avesta people are divided into large 
grouiw, herds and flocks, ^ In the first group are numbered cattle, horses, 
camels and asses, in the second, goats and sheep. The rearing of poultry was, 
likewise, known to the old Iranians. It is certain that they knew of the cock, 
perhapse also of pigeons®. 

The dog must also be mentioned as a domestic animal of the Avesta people. 
He was their faithful companion on their wanderings and a careful guardian 
of their herds. He was, therefore, highly esteemed and treated with kindness, 
nay, even with veneration, by the worshippers of Mazda. 

Cattle. 

The cattle, which are now reared in Central Asia and in the North-Eastern 
parts of Iran, by no means excel in beauty or other good qualities. In the 
plains there grows only a short and salty kind of grass^. The valleys in the 
high mountains of the Hindukush are, on account of the exceedingly rugged 
and ban-en quality of the soil, less adapted to the breeding of cattle than of 
sheep and goats. It is true that even the inhabitants of Wakhan and the 
Eastern parts of the Pamir possess herds of cattle^ ; but, from an agricultural 
point of view, they are in every respect of inferior importance to sheep and 
goats. 

With the old Iranian people things were quite different, according to what 
we learn in the Avesta. Hence we must conclude that in those times the 
rearing of cattle® was by far more popular and general than the breeding of 
flocks. Sheep and goats are mentioned only occasionally without any further 
remarks. But the cow plays, in all parts of the Avesta, the most ancient as 
well as the most modern, a very prominent part and her excellence was generally 
valued and acknowledged. 

1 Beasts, as opposed to men, are generally called pasu. At the same time this 
word when used with anwnaya means ‘ flock,’ as opposed to staora ‘ herd.’ 

2 Tame poultry are meant by vaya in the Ftmo-legond, if this word (Vd. II, 8) is 
equivalent to pami, alaora and svan, that is to animals which are all domestic. Pigeons 
may be understood by vayaHbya.palereiagibya, which are offered to Mithra together with 
pasu and elaora (Yt. X, 119), i.e. with other domestic animals. 

3 Vdmlrfry, SMzten, 198 ; Polak, Peraien, II, 98 ; Spiegel, B.A. vol. i, p. 201 ; 
Khanikofl, Bokhara, p. 302 ; ‘ The horned cattle of Bokhara are in a very miserable state’ 

4 Gordon, ‘ Pamir,’ p]). 113, 1.36. Cows and sheep are, according to Wood (‘ Journey,’ 

1 ). 249), the domestic animals of the inhabitants of Shignan, Roshan, and Darwaz. 

5 Oao ‘cattle,’ ukhshan ‘ox, bull,’ also gao-arshan (Yt. XIV, 7) ‘male cattle,’ gao 

da?nu ‘female cattle, cow.’ Oaodayu or gaodaya ‘cattle-breeder,’ gaodhana (=Skr’ 
(/odftona) ‘possession of cattle,’ vaslra or gaoyaoti {=8kr. gavyUti) ‘jjasture.’ The star- 
yazata Ttshtrya and the genius Veithraghuna appear in the Avesta as gold-horned bulls 
vTw a V"*«-kiUOT, Parjanya and others, in the Rig-veda). Yt. VIII, 16; 
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There is double reason for this fact. 

Cattle excel, indeed, all other domestic animals in usefulness for a farming 
population. They afforded to the old Iranian nearly everything he wanted in 
his frugal life. They must have been used in farming, for drawing carriages'^ 
and also, in all likelihood, for bearing heavy loads^. The milk of the cow was a 
favourite and an universal article of food ; butter and cheese were made of it. 
The flesh seems also to have been dressed for eating^. Bows were strung with 
the sinews of the ox, and the manner of Avorkingthe hides of slaughtered beasts 
seems to have been known. 

Besides, it must not be forgotten that the Avesta was written especially 
according to the ideas and in the interest of a settled population of farmers and 
herdsmen. But cattle-breeding really demands a life by far more sedentary 
than the breeding of restless, migratory sheep and goats. The latter are, 
therefore, the peculiar beasts of nomadic tribes of herdsmen, whereas 
horned cattle form the property of settled farmers. 

The descriptions of the Avesta must, therefore, refer to a certain portion 
©Illy of the population, but the real conditions do not completely correspond 
to the picture as we see it. Although wc have no grounds for supposing that 
cattle-breeding w^as in the old ages in as low a state as it is at present in Central 
Asia, yet it was probably restricted to certain regions and to a small portion of 
the people. Sheep and goats were certainly not less cared for than now, since 
the country is naturally well adapted to the rearing of them. They were 
certainly more liked and valued than might appear from the texts of the Avesta. 

Natural pastures are not wanting in the country of the Avesta people. 
They are found in the valleys of the high mountains, nay, even on the Pamir. 
Many of them could not be brought under tillage on account of their situation. 
The desire to profit by them for cattle-breeding was enhanced by the fact that 
there was no abundance of soil easy to till, and, therefore, oven the smallest 
possible portions had to be employed for growing fodder. 

So it was natural that pastoral habits were also developed among the 
sedentary and farming population who kept cattle as well. As the inhabi- 
tants now living in Wakhan drive their herds in summer to the neighbouring 
steppes of the Pamir^, just as the nearest mountain regions serve in summer as a 

1 Yt. X, 38. 

2 Perhaps the expressions gao-azi and gao-vazi (derived from root assSkr. aj, and 
from root va 2 ;=Skr. vdh) must denote the double use of cattle as beasts of draught and 
beasts of burden. The inhabitants of the Pamir in our days employ yaks for bearing 
loads. 

8 Fide p. 228 of 

4 Gordon, ‘Pamir,’ p. 136; Schuyler, ‘Turkistan,J p. 278. Cf. particularly, Wood, 
* Journey,* p. 210 : ‘In the summer, the women, like the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, 
encamp in the higher valleys interspersed among the snowy mountains, and devote their 
whole time to the dairy. The men remain on the plains, and attend to the agricultural 
parts of the establishments, but occasionally visit the upper stations ; and all speak in 
rapture of those summer wanderings,” 
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pasture-grotind to the inhabitants of the Yaghnob, so it was certainly even in 
olden times. A sojourn in the brisk mountain air and the whol^ome nutritious 
pasture could not but cause the herds to thrive. 

This system of pasturing has of course no resemblance with the continual 
and regular change of feeding-grounds, as it was, and is, customary among 
nomadic and Jsemi-nomadic tribes. Permanence of abode was by no means 
prejudiced by it. The owner of the farm remained with the greatest part of 
his servants in the valley and followed agricultural pursuits. Only the 
shepherds or the herdsmen^ accompanied the animals. 

On the mountains the cattle remained during the night in the open air; 
and were only penned in by fences or hurdles®. The dogs took care that no 
thieves or wolves attacked the herd or dispersed it. 'If anybody,’ it is there- 
fore ordered, ‘ wounds a dog that watches cattle, or cuts off his ear or foot, and 
if then a thief or a wolf comes unperceived upon the herds and carries off ten 
head of cattle, he [i.e. the man who injured the dog] must give compensation 
according to the amount (of the damage)^/ 

The wolf being certainly the most terrible enemy of grazing cattle^ on 
pasture-grounds, is very justly called the ' herd-killer®.’ For greater security 
the herdsmen not unfrequently remained with the herds, even during the night, 
and the fires that were then lit® served as well to w^arm their bodies as to scare 
away these unwelcome visitors. 

In winter the pastures are inaccessible on account of the deep snow^ 
Already at the beginning of October the cattle were invariably brought back 
into the valleys, and now the feast of ‘ diiving in could be celebrated. It 
commenced at the same time as the winter half of the year. 

It was necessary that the cattle should be sheltered in safe and substantial 
stables during the cold months and that the necessary fodder be j'rovided. 

1 Zaotare ‘driver,’ Ys. XI, 1 ; vdatare ‘hordaman,* Ys. XXIX, 1, according to the 
very probable conjecture of Westergaard. 

2 Ashte, ‘ hurdle *=Skr. asta. Hence Vd. XIV, 17: ‘On twice ninety hurdles 
whose fencings (harethra ‘fencing,’ from rt. har ) are no longer useful, solid enclosure 
shall be raised.’ 

9 Vd. XIII, 10 daita ‘ ten,* is apparently a signification of an unsettled plurality, 

‘ Herd ’ is expressed in this passage by the word gaetha, the meanings of which have 
developed, as 1 think, in the following way : — 

Original meaning : 

‘ Possession, homestead, household.’ 


Livestock, herds, flocks. Estate, premises, fields. 

Animals, world generally. People living on the premises, colonists. ’ 

Below I shall demonstrate the different meanings of this word by quotations, 
t Yatha,vd,vehrkdm,azrd-daidhiin,gaethdm,avijrapataiti ‘as a wolf {vehrkdl) that 
dashes into the feeding herd on the pasture-ground.’ I refer azrd-daidhim to gaethdtn 
and trace cusra to Skr. . ajra ‘ fields ’ (Grassman’s Wth, sub oocc.) 

2 Gae<liS.^'an ‘ beating the herds.’ ® Vd. VIII, 04, 

9 Ay^Utrema see above, p. 210, and also p, 146 of . 
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: As the rAvestii enjoins the expiation of different faults by construotlnj^. 
roads, badges, oanals and divers useful works, so likewise does it order it by the 
erection of stables. Several precepts, therefore, are given respecting the size 
and fashion of the building, which, it is to be regretted, we cannot fully under- 
stand^. Besides the stables for cattle, stables for horses and camels are also 
mentioned, and, moreover, pens for sheep and goats^. 

In order to feed the cattle during the winter in their stables it was necessary 
to cultivate grass with a view to providing a store of hay. But there can be 
no doubt that stall-feeding was limited to the utmost possible degree. Grass 
is considered an object of farming as well as corn and fruit-trees®. Wherever 
the natural fertility was not sufficient, the productiveness of the meadows was 
increased by artificial irrigation^. The harvesting of hay took place in the 
month of June, just as in all countries of a moderate temperature. Midsum* 
mer-day is, therefore, the time of grass-mowing®. 

Several species of horned cattle were distinguished. There seem to 
have been five® ; however, more specific statements cannot be made from our 
texts. It would be very interesting to learn whether the yak was known to 
the Avcsta. I cannot think it probable from the names by which it is now 
denominated in the Pamir-dialects^. The yak, besides, is found more fre- 
quently in the territories of Eastern Turkestan, particularly in Tibet. It is 
very doubtful whether it ever was a native oftheKmir®. But since it is at 

1 Nmdnem,gavayanem (a house for cows) .... chiMm^niairinuyat^ Vd. XIV, 
14. The stable shall be : dvadasaMtdra upema, nuva,vitdra.madhema, khshva^ tUtdra. 
nitcma ; according! to Darmesteter : * twelve Vitdraa in the largest part of the house, 
nine Vttdr<is in the middle pckrt, six Vltdras in the smallest part. Cf, Spiegel, Comm. 
vol. i, p. 342 ; de Harlez, Av. tr, vol. i, p. 224, n. 4. 

2 Oavd-stdna, aspo-stdna, mhtrd-stdna (Skr. gosihdna^ agva-sthdna, uahtTSk-athana) 
pasu^-haata (haata from the root had *to settle’). It must not be overlooked that the 
stables for flocks have a different denomination from those for herds ! Cf . Yt. X, 86. 
In Yt. V, 59 the hurdle is called pasu-vaatra ; see p. 48, n. 1 of OKA. 

3 Vd. Ill, 4-5. 

t The produce of the meadows is called vdatrem^beretcm or vdatrd baretem or beretd- 
vdstrem (Vsp. I, 9 ; II, 11 ; Vd. II, 24). The artificial laying out of a meadow seems to be 
denoted (Vd, XV, 42) by ttz-dd. 

« Maidhydshema vdatro ddtainya. See above, p; 210, and also p. 146 of OKA. 

6 Hence, I think, the epithet paUcfibhaya (Yt, XIII, Iq). Another appellative 
is pouru-aaredka / consisting of many speoies.’ 

7 It is called (Tomaschek, Pamirdicdekt€f p. 32) either staur (Av. aUiora) or dzugh 
(from the root yuj ‘ yoke-beast’ ). In the Avesta ataora is a collective appellation for 
all kinds of animals which are driven in herds. In Vd. VII, 41 it denotes a single beast. 
But here also we must not suppose that the yak is denoted. The passage treats of an 
upema, madhema and nitema ataora^ by which names probably are meant a camel, a horse 
and an ox. 

« Faiz-Bakhi^ relates that the wild yak is met with on the Pamir (in Yule, 
‘Essay’ LXIV); by Gordon, on the contrary, this is expressly denied (‘P&mir,’ p* 
159), 
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preseiit on the P&mir a domesticated animal of exceeding value, it will not seem 
to be superflous to say something about it here according to Wood’d desotiptioii^ 

The yak is about double the size of an ox. Shaw, indeed, killed iii Tibet 
an old yak which measured 10 ft. from the nose to the root of the tail, and was 
5| ft. high at the shoulder*. Its colour is generally black ; white ones are rare. 
Its hair is exceedingly thick and long, hanging down to the ground on its sides. 
The tail is tufted and its hair extremely fine ; white tails, as is known, are greatly 
valued in India. 

The home of the yak is in the mountains. Wherever the thermometer does 
not rise above freezing-point, the climate is suited to it ; in warmer districts it 
will degenerate and die off*. In summer, therefore, the yakherds are driven 
from the low-lying regions into the valleys surrounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains. The women follow these herds while the men remain in the valley to 
work in the fields. Now and then they go to their herds and speak with rapture 
of their wanderings on the mountains. 

The yak is chiefly used for riding and carrying loads. Wherever a man can 
walk the yak may be ridden. It is to the inhabitants of the Pamir countries 
what the reindeer is to the Lapps of Northern Europe. Like the elephant 
it possesses a wonderful knowledge of what will bear its weight. After a fresh 
fall of snow travellers make the yaks walk at the head of the caravan. They 
are then sure that these beasts will avoid with admirable sagacity the hidden 
clefts and crevices. At the same time they are the pioneers of the caravan for 
which they make an excellent road by leading the way. 

The milk of the female is excellent though its quantity is not so great as tliat 
of the common cow. The flesh of the yak is also eaten. Its hair is worked 
into carpets or cloth. 

The Horse. 

As cattle are the principal domestic animals of the farmer and herdsman 
the horse might well be said to bo of an aristocratic character^. Ho is chiefly 
esteemed by the warrior whom he serves on his campaigns as a friend and 
companion in his battles and victories. 

1 ‘Journey / pp. 208-211. Wood remarks that in Badskhshan and Wakhan the 
yak is called hdah^gau ‘ ox of kash.’ Here, therefore, it is reputed a bovine animal, 

a Reise, p. 75, 

S Wood relates that he bought a yak in Ishkashim for Dr. Lord, and sent it to 
Kunduz under the care of two trustworthy men. Though it was still winter, the yak 
died on the way. Several years before a nobleman of Afghanistan succeeded in bringing 
two yaks as far as Cabul. But here also the climate was not cold enough. They died 
in the beginning of spring. At present, it is true, domesticated yaks of Chinese origin 
are to be met with in our Zoological Gardens. 

^ The ‘ horse ' is plainly aapa. The station is called ospa-arsAazrSkr. agwih.vrshd, 
the mare aspi or ctapd-daenu, A fecial or, as it seems, more pdetiosl expression is 
erenaea (Ys. IX, 22). It is translated into Pahlavi by asp, and certainly signifies * runner.* 
Oeldner (Metrik pp. 130-131) believes erenava to be the prize given in chariot -races. 
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Hence the word aapa ^ horse ’ is in the Avesta dialect of frequent use 
in the fonnation of proper names. These names mostly denote personifications 
of the legendary heroes of Eastern Imn. I mention Erzrdspa ' having ruddy, 
horses’ Keredapa 'having lean horses’ Arvaiaapa ‘master of warlike horses’, 
Hitaapa ' driving harnessed horses ’, Htuzapa ' having good horses ’ and so on. 
There might be added a number of similarly formed names from Western 
Iran transmitted in Oriental writings as Prexaspes, Sataspes, Hystaspes. 

The horses serve not only men but also [figuratively] the celestial yazatas. 
Apam-napat the genius of the clouds and the sun^yazaia drive warlike horses. 
The car of Ashi, likewise, of Srausha, and of Usha ' the Dawn ’ is thought to 
be drawn by [heavenly] horses^. In the shape of light -red horses appear the 
genii Tishtrya and Verthraghna^ sometimes also represented as clear-coloured 
bulls. The car of Mithra is drawn by horses of the same colour : — 

‘ Whom draw heavenly coursers, red, light, seen far and wide, blessed, 
active, fleet, obeying the heavenly will^. 

The Avesta people distinguished horses especially by their colour. First 
in order stand the white ; besides, fallow and reddish-brown, dark-brown and 
black horses are specified^. 

Evidently white horses are reputed sacred, white being the colour of light. 
Hence they are chiefly used by the yazatas^ such as Ardvi-sura. Of Mithra 
also it is said : 

‘ His chariot is drawn by four horses, white, uncoloured, eating heavenly 
food, immortal*.’ 

The Persians are expressly stated by Herodotus to consider white horses as 
sacred^. And this* custom can be traced also to people of other than Ir&nian 
race. 

In the Vcdic h3nnns the fire-god Agni is compared to a white horse. 
White is the colour of the horse which is given to Pedu by the Alvins, the 
Indian Dioscurides. In a poetical way the sun himself is called a white horse 
that carries the goddess of dawn up the sky : 

‘ Bringing the eye of the gods, conducting the white beautiful steed, 
the happy Ushas appeared, decorated with rays, bestowing gifts, 
presiding over the universe®.’ 

1 Cf. the epithets aurvat-aspa, Yt. II, 9 ; VI, 1 and 4 ; Ys. XXII, 24 ; and refljat* 
aapa ‘ driving nimble, fleet horses,’ Gah. V, 5. According to Weinhold (Altnord, Lchen 
pp. 48-49), horses are also considered to be gods by the old Germans of the North. 

2 Yt. VIII, 18 ; XrV, 9. The opponent of Tishtrya, Apaiisha, appears, however, 
in the shape of a black horse ; Vide aupra, p. 201. 

8 Yt. X, 68 and 136. Mithra is, therefore, called aumshdapa. 

4 Spaeta or apastitaszSkt. qveta ‘ white ’ ; zairi^haH ‘fallow’ ; erezraizzfjra ‘ light- 
red * ’ auruaharas^aruaha ‘ chesnut ’ ; aydva^qydva ‘ bay ’ ; adma ‘ black.’ 

’»Yt. V, 13. eYt, X, 126. 7 Herod, I, 189. • 

8 Rv. Vn, 77-3} of. Gtaasmann’B 1F«6, under the word iveta, Zimmer, AiL. p.231. 
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The Hellenes, likewise, regarded white horses as sacred. They are chiefly 
used by light and sun-gods. The Dioscurides ride light -white -steedsy and 
horses of the same colour are harnessed to the car dl Eos or Dawn^ : - ; 

By the Germans white horses were valued above all others ; generally 
they were even forbidden to be used for worldly purposes. They were conse- 
crated to the gods and reared in sacred groves. Kings only were allowed the 
special privilege of riding white horses®. 

Not less care was necessary in breeding horses than in breeding cattle. 
The slightest neglect was regarded as a great offence, and followed by punish- 
ment. In the Avesta the horse itself is made to pronounce a curse against the 
neglectful master : 

‘ Never more shalt thou harness horses, nor ride on horseback, nor yoke 
horses to the carriage, thou who askest not strength for me in numer- 
ous assembly, in populous companionship®.’ 

The old Iranian epecially the warrior, frequently repeats his desire to possess 
horses. The warlike hero implores the yazatas to give strength and endurance 
to his team. And the divine beings bestow ‘herds of horses and wealth in 
horses’ on those that offer sacrifice and veneration^. Horses are the pride of 
the heroes and their dearest and most cherished possession : 

‘ Thee, O Anahita ! valiant heroes implore to grant them fleet horses.’ 

‘ To her, Anahita, offered the Hvovides, to her the Nautarides ; those 
asked for riches, these for the possession of fleet horses. Soon were 
the Hvovides blessed with riches ; but the Nautaride Vishtaspa 
was in our country owner of the swiftest horses®.’ 

Among the qualities of the horse his swiftness is the most prominent. In 
a poetical manner he is, therefore, classed with the wind, clouds, fog, and 
winged birds®. Next in estimation is his endurance, and, justly, also his keen 
sight. The stallion is able to see a horse-hair lying on the ground in the 
most dark, tempestuous, and rainy night, when the sky is covered wth 
clouds^. 

He is chiefly employed, as already mentioned, in warfare. Joyfully 
snorting^ he draws the chariot of his master into the thick of the fight. He 

1 Preller, Oriech, Mythologie, 13, 335; Iia, 191. 

2 Tacitus, Germ. IX, 10 ; Grimm. Deutsche Mythologie, 114, 652-663 ; Weinhold 
Altnord, Lehen, p. 47. 

8 Ys. XI, 2. Ebenda, I, vide the curse of the cattle. Compare to this Geldner 
JAetrik, § 116. 

4 Aspydm.ishiXm, aapydm.vdthwdm — Yt. VIII, 19; cf. Yt. X, 3 and 11. 

5 Yt. V, m {aau-aspya) and 98. Cf. Yt. XIII, 62. 

6 Ys. LVII, 28. 

7 Yt. XIV, 31 and XVI, 10. Compare with this what is asserted as a characteristic 
of the horse by Scheitlin (in Brehm, Thierleben, II, 364 seq.) 

RavO-Jraothman, Yt. XVII, 12 As a charger he is called o^pa-aurt^at or simply 
{fttmwIssPhlv. asp^i-kdr^zdr — Ys. XI, 2. 
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is no less esteemed in the chariot race ; for here also he bears the hero to 
honour and glory. 

Chariot-races were without doubt customary among the Avesta peoples. 
Husrava applies to An&hita, praying : ‘ Grant to me that I may drive, among 
all the teams, the foremost on the long race-course^.’ Whereever a hero asks 
strength and endurance for his team, we may consider that he thinks of chariot- 
races as well as of battles. But the remarks of the Avesta are so few that it 
would be superfluous to treat of the sports of the people of Eastern Iran in a 
special section. 

Among the old Indians chariot-races were far more in favour than among 
the Avesta people. In the Vedic period they were carried on with peculiar 
spirit. Numerous passages of the Rig-veda, nay, whole songs treat of this 
chivalrous sport. In later times they fell into complete disuse because the 
people degenerated under the influence of sacerdotal dominion and grew still 
more unwarlike*. 

The use of chariots, particularly in battle, was a general custom among the 
Eastern Iranians as well as the Indians of the Vedic, and the Achaians of the 
Homeric, periods. But it was also usual to ride on horseback. It is of course 
evident that the nomad hordes of the desert never used any vehicle, but always 
went on horseback. Mithra, therefore, is said to batter down with his club, 
men and horses of the enemies and to chase away men and horses^. These 
enemies are apparently nomads, hardy riders who, as it were, grow up together 
with their horses and conquer or perish together with them. 

Here I again call attention to the curse of the horse against the neglectful 
owner : ' Nor longer shalt thou ride henceforward on horseback.* In the 
Avesta the warriors are also said to pray to the yazatas ‘on the backs of their 
horses’4 to grant strength and endurance to them and their coursers. This 
evinces that riding (on horseback) was known to all classes of the people . 
Riding was probably resorted to when great distances were to be traversed in 
the shortest possible time. The journey which a wcU-mounted rider was able 
to perform in a day was, therefore, made use of for a certainly primitive stand- 
ard of measure*. 

The predilection of the Vedic Indians for the horse and their passion for 
chariot-races can hardly be explained from the conditions of Indian life*. 

^ Yt. V, 5p ; XIX, 77. The length of the race-course charetu or chareta (Phiv. 
aap-rds) seems to have been employed, like the Greek craStor for measuring 
distances. See Vd. II, 25 and 33. 

2 Zimmer, AiL, 291. 

8 'Bd,paoiry5:gadhdmMijaiHti* aspaecha.paitiMraecha* liathraAar^taAhrdoghayeiti 
uvaya.a8pa-f^racha, Yt. X, 101. 

* Bareahaeahu-paUiMpandm, Ys. X, 11. 

8 So it is asserted (Yt. V, 4) of the canals and branches of Ardvisura or the Oxus 
haachitcha^apaghzJidrafMm^chathware-aatetn ayare-bardm*hu-’a8pdi.fiaire,baremnaip ‘ and 
each of the watercourses is a journey of forty days for a good rider.’ 

8 Vide also Roth, ZddmQ, xx:^v, p. 086. 
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In India the horse does not thrive, as even Herodotus expressly states^. In 
later time horses were brought from the country of the Balhika, i.e. from 
Bactria^. 

Here again we surely find in the Vedic culture a relic of former times. 
This custom originates in the period in which the Arians still encani j)ed on the 
northern slope of the Paropamisus. Here, in the regions bordering on the 
desert, the land is, more than elsewhere, adapted to the breeding and training 
of horses. Here wo find the requisite fat pastures and free open plains which 
serve for exercise. In these regions horse-breeding was at all times cultivated 
in great perfection. 

I will not speak at length of the breeding of the Turcoman horses, whose 
admirable swiftness and incomparable endurance are praised by every traveller 
without exception^. It is certain and it is affirmed by national tradition that 
the Turcoman horses, though on the whole indigenous, have a considerable 
admixture of Arabian blood. What is certainly of greater importance is 
that the high value which the Median horses had in ancient times, in the 
eyes of a part of the Avesta people, was established, without doubt, on 
Median, ground. Special praise is given to the horses of Nisda, which must 
not be confounded with the Nisaya of the Vendidad. They are already 
mentioned by Herodotus,and Arrian and Strabo agree with his assertion^. 

The Eastern parts of Iran also arc excellently adapted to horse-breeding. 
Curtius relates that Bactria abounded in good horses. One tribe of the 
Bactriaas seems to have had the name Zariaspi ‘ with fallow horses/ and this 
name was given afterwards to the capital. The chief forces of the Bactria ns 
consisted of their dreaded hfnsemen*’. 

Horse-breeding is still successfully carried on in Balkh.^ The horses of 
Herat are likewise greatly valued. They are small, indeed, but strong and 
hardy. A great number of them are exported every ycar^. In short, we 
may justly say that all Iran is adapted to horse-breeding, and that the ground 
and soil are so conditioned that the inhabitants must have been attracted to it 
at all times. 

1 Herod, iii, 106. 3 Cf. B. R, under tho words ba^ii and balhika* 

3 Forrier, Voyages, I, pp, 18,3-185; Vdmb6ry, Reise, p. 368; the same, Shizzen* 
p. 198; McGregor, ‘Journey,* I, pp. 267-268; Grodekoff, ‘Ride,’ 128. So too Fraser, 
Conully, Abbott in the compilation of divers notices by Marvin, Merv, pji. 162-176. 

^ Herod, iii, 106, vii, 40 ; Arr. vii, 17 ; Strabo, pp. 529-530. Cf. the excursion in 
Ritter, Asien, IX, p. 363 soq. Darius, too, in an inscription at Persopolis (H. 8-9) praises 
tho abundance of horses in his country. 

6 Curtius, IV, 12, 6 ; V, 8, 4 ; VII, 4, 26 and 30 ; cf. Forbigejp, H, a. G. II, 656 seq. t 
Kiepert, A*0. § 54 and 59, note. 

6 Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,’ voL I, p, 466. Horses in Kunduz according to Wood, 

‘ Journey,’ p. 143. 

1 Elphinstone, ‘ Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 266 ; Malloson, ‘ Herat,’ p. 92. According to 
Wood (‘Journey,’ p. 249) horses are rather rare on the upper Oxus. In tho upper 
Zerafshftn they are, according to Schuyler {Turkietdn, I, 278), replaced by asses. 
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We may assert even more. It is very probable that Central Asia is tbe 
original home of the horse, that here man began to compel to his service this 
noblest of all domestic animals. From the broad expanse of this continent, 
whose gravelly and sandy steppes afforded a free space to wander in, the horse 
went down, on all sides, through the high mountains of Northern India, into 
the valleys of Turkist&n, into the tracts and plains near the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes. Even in our days numerous herds of horses, called Tarpans, rove 
freely about in Central Asia. It cannot be stated with certainty whether they 
have returned to the wild state or whether they are to be regarded as the wild 
sires of our domesticated animals^. 

The Camel. 

The camel is found all over Central Asia. In our own days it is extensively 
reared in the territories which must have been the home of the Avesta people. 
For the inhabitants of many countries it is even more useful than the horse 
itself ; in desert districts it is almost indispensably necessary*. 

The camels of Bokhara arc highly renowned. Here, as well as in Khiva 
and in the other Khanates of Central Asia, both the single and the double- 
humped species are bred. The latter is especially the domestic and royal 
animal of the wandering Kirghiz. On account of its great fleetness and hardi- 
hood it is employed in the Turcoman deserts for the special purpose of carrying 
express messengers*. 

In Afghilnistdn, the two-humped camel is oftenest seen. It is also called 
the Bactrian camel, because it seems to be a native of the districts in the North 
of the Hindukush and is chiefly found there^. The breed in particular request 
is that of Andkhui, a variety called iVer. The Ner-camels are conspicuous by 
the thick hair which grows down from their necks and breasts, by their slender 
form and uncommon strength*. 

The inhabitants of the Pamir also and of the valleys and tracts on the 
Upper Oxus cultivate the camel as a domestic animal*. The two-humped 
camel of the Pamir-Kirghiz is described by Wood. It is not so ugly as the 
Arabian camel, but combines with the good qualities of the latter a noble 
carriage in which it is surpassed only by the horse. A Kirghiz horde consisting 

1 Brehm, Thier]fihen, II, ji. 335 ; Hehn, Culturpjianzen, p. 20 seq. Compare besides 
MiddendorfF, EinHicke in das Ferghanah Thai, p. 264 seq. M6m. de TAe. de St. Pfiter- 
flbourg VII. ser. t. xxix. No. 1. 

a An account of the camel and its distribution is given by Ritter, Asien XIIT, p. 
609 seq. Compare besides Brehm, Thierleben, II, p. 399 seq . ; and especially Polak, 
Fersien, II, p. 98, ; Spiegel, E,A, I, p. 200. 

3 Burnes, ‘ Bokhara,’ II, p. 210 ; III, p. 163 ; Khanikoff, ‘Bokhara,’ p. 202 ; VAm- 
b6ry, Reise, pp. 368-369 ; and also Skizzen, p. 198. Schuyler, Turhistdn, I, p. 130 : ‘Of 
course one sees everywhere in the streets numbers of camels.' Middendorff, Ferghanah, 
pp. 293 seq, 

^ Elphinstone, ‘Kabul,’ vol. I, p. 227; Stein Petermanns Mittheilungen,l%m, 

« Vambfiry, Reisc, p. 213. 

3 Gordon, ‘ Pamir,’ p. 113 ; Wood, ‘ Journey,’ pp. 212-213, 246, 
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of a. hundred famines, whose encampment was passed hy Wood between 
Ishkasbim and Kalai-Panja, had besides 2000 yaks and 4000 sheep, no less 
than a thousand camels of this description. 

The nomads of Central Asia in particular esteem the camel above all other 
domestic animals, almost to the point of adoration. We cannot wonder at this 
when yyc consider its great strength, patience, and the trifling cost of maintain- 
ing it. Fed by a few thistles which are despised by other beasts, it wanders for 
weeks, nay for months, across the desert without being fatigued. Moreover, 
it is so docile and obedient that a child is able to govern a. whole troop of 
these beasts by a single wordi. 

In the breeding season the character of the male camel is entirely changed. 
It grows wild, stubborn, vicious and intractable. It becomes dangerous even 
to its human masters, and there are instances in which men have been bitten 
to death by such mad camels*. 

The Eastern Iranians of antiquity kept the cameF as a domesticated 
animal as well as the tribes now dwelling in the plains on the Sir and Amu. 
It is already mentioned oven in the Gathas : 

‘ That I ask of Thee ; give me truly answer, O Ahura ! 

When shall I get justly and rightly my reward. 

Ten mares with their stallions and a cameH?^ 

As far back as we can in general trace the culture of the Avosta people in 
past times, they must have attended to the breeding of camels. Yet the con- 
texts lead us to suppose that in the earliest times the camel was more valued 
than the horse, or at least was lc.ss common. 

Ill the later Avesta the camel ranks, wherever the domestic animals are 
regularly enumerated according to their value and importance, between 
the horse and the cow, standing before the latter and after the former *. Yet 
there are also exceptions. For curing the wife of the master of a village a 
cow must be given as fee to the physician ; for curing the wife of the chief 
of a district a mare, and for the wife of the governor of a province a she-camel. 
The latter is here, indeed, more highly priced than a horse or cow •. 

Camels were no less desired by the old Iranians than herds of cattle and 
horses. A Turanian seems to have been praised for possessing 700 camels^. 

If this passage is urged, it wiU perhaps prove that the less sedentary Tuianian 
tribes, the nomads, devoted special attention to the training of this useful 
animal. 

How much the camel was esteemed in old Iran may be seen from the 
fact that a great deal of personal names are formed by combination with 

1 V5mb6ry, Shizzen, p. 54. 2 Schuyler, Turkiatan, I, p. 20. 

* t/shfm • camel * — N.P. ahutur. The corresponding expressions in the Pamir 
dialects are found in Tomaschek, p. 31 . 

i Ys. XLIV, 18. 6 Vd. XXII, 3-4, 20 : aapa^ iMhtra, gao^ anumayci, 

e Vd. VII, 42, Cf. also Vd. XIV, U, 7 Yt, IX, 30, 
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UfAitfa. t mention Aramushtra ^ having wild camels,’ Vdhu-uahlra ‘ having 
good camels/ and Avdravshtray but more than all the name of the prophet 
Zarathushtra himself, and that of his friend and follower Frashauakira, 

A full and particular description of the camel, less poetical indeed, but 
rather circumstantial, is given in the following passage of the Avesta : 

‘ A fourth time came driving Verthraghna, whom Ahura had created, 
in the form of a load-bearing camel, a biting, swift-footed, a submis- 
sive, rambling, a hair-covered, dwelling with man ; that of all pro- 
ductive males has the greiitest power and the greatest courage ; that 
roves among the females ; for those (females) are best protected, 
whom a burden-carrying camel protects ; a slender, bony, strong- 

humped, a gay-looking, courageous, a stately, tall, mighty ; 

that casts up whitish foam towards its head in its courage and its 
strength 1.’ 

Before I finish this section I must allude to a remarkable matter. To the 
old Iranian word for * camel ’ corresponds, in the Indian language, ushtra^ 
which is found both in Vedic and in later literature. Here, it has, agreeably 
to the dialect of the Avesta, the signification of ‘ camel 2 / in the Rig-veda, 
however, it seems to mean rather a buffalo (or humped ox), as we should 
indeed, conclude from the context of certain passages. 

Sometimes one may hesitate between these two meanings in the Vedic 
songs Thus it is in the Danastutis, in which the poets praise the gifts with 
which they have been honoured by princes. Here the ushtraa are enumerated 
among the gifts along with horses and cows But there can scarcely be any 
doubt that buffaloes are meant, when the ushtras are said to walk by fours 
under a yolk And the same meaning I think correct whenever Pushan, 

1 Yt. XIV, 12-13. The epithets are the following : (1) Vadhairi. We might at first 
recall to mind the Skr. vadhri * castrated,’ and regard the a between dh and r as a 
Svarabhakti vowel. But this suggestion is expressly excluded by the third strophe.* 
I therefore adhere to tho explanation of Ooldner {AJctrlk, p. 8 n.). (2) Dad&au ‘ biting, 

(3) Aiwi-tachina, literally, ‘ mnning to and fro,’ hence ‘swift.’ (4) Urval ‘friendly’ 
submissive.’ (6) Frasparerm, from 5pa?’=N.P. sapardan ‘ pedo calcare, viam terete’ 
(‘ to beat tho road by tho foot or spur ’ ), (6) Qaethu ‘ hairy ’ (?) — gaeau (see my Manual 

under this word). (7) MasJiyO-vagha, from m.-hvayha from root eoJ/zrzrSkr. vaa to 
dwell.’ (S) Aahdiazn ‘with strong forefeet.’ {9) Slui-kaofa ‘with high, strong 
hump.’ (10) Sfnarsftna{T) (11) Daema-jira. (12) Sara ‘valiant,’ from root 
gd ‘ to sharpen ’ ; cf. (lerman Schneidig (sharp). (13) Ratyva. (14) Bereza. (15) Amavat. 
To these are to be added from Yt. XVII, 13 TJzyatnana.zemnt ‘ starting from the ground,' 

ash-inanagh ‘ courageous,’ and peretarnana ‘ warlike.’ 

* Vide B. R, sub voce, 

3 Ludwig, indeed, in his translation of the Rig-veda, renders ushtra at one time 
by ‘ camel,’ at another by ‘ buffalo.’ 

4 Rv. VIII, 6, 37 ; XLVI, 22. . 

5 * to the heavens reached Kakuha, who gave me four -yoked tiahiras ; by glory 
the people of Yadu.* Rv. VIII, 6, 48. 
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chasing his enemies before him, is compared to an uaJtira^. For elsewhere 
in the Big-veda the bull is the symbol of untamed strength and force *. 

From the change of signification in this single word we may again derive 
a portion of the history of civilization. The Indo-Iranian tribe certainly de- 
noted by ushira only the camel. On the northern slope of the Hindukush or 
still further to the North he may have learned to breed and train this domes- 
tic animal. With the Iranian people who remained in the original seats, it 
preserved at all times its high importance and its old name. But tlie Indians 
took the camel with them when wandering into the low plains of the Indus 
and its five tributaries. Here it must have become more and more rare, be- 
cause it was not found in a wild state in this neighbourhood. The number of 
the camels which they had brought with them decreased more and more, for 
in India the camel thrives only in a few tracts which are specially favour- 
able to its increase, as in Mirwar^. The losses could not well be replaced 
by beasts tamed anew. 

In the Zebu or hump-backed bull which is a native of India the Vedic 
Arians found a substitute for the camel which continued to die out. Like the 
camel it became the favourite beast of burden, and was finally known by the 
same name iishtra. 

But the remembrance of the camel and its useful services was not lost. 
Perhaps the species had never become entirely extinct, though surviving only 
in a few individuals. In a later time it became again more common because 
camels began to be introduced from the bordering districts of the West. In 
this way the old name, which had in the Vedic period an unsettled meaning, 
but the original signification of which had never been wholly forgotten, 
acquired new importance, and the camel was again denominated by the name 
ushtra as before. 

THE ASS. 

Among the domestic animals of the Avesta people the ass is also mentioned, 
though only in a single passage of our texts. In usefulness it stands next 
to the horse and camel. A female ass is the fee which must be paid to a 
physician who has succeeded in healing the wife of the chief of a family.^ 
For curing ladies of higher rank a cow, a mare or a female camel must be given. 

1 Rv. I, 138, 2. Here Ludwig (Rv. I, 154) translates ushtra by ‘camel.’ 

2 In Rv. VIII, 46, 31 the ushtra is said to bellow. The word krad, employed in thiai 
passage, generally designates the bellowing of bulls and the neighing of horses. 

2 Lassen, Indische Alterthutnskundef 12, 349. In the upper J 3 art of TnHifl. the earn el 
must have existed in pro-historic times. In 1834 the bones of this animal were found 
in a fossil state on the spurs of the Himalaya (‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 
1835, vol. iv., pp. 617, 694, in Ritter, Asien, XIII, p. 634). 

^ ^2 : kedhwa-da^nut With kathwa compare, from the F&mir dialects’ 

{Tomaschekt p. 31), the word kudt, which means ‘the colt of an ass* in Wakhl. 
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Among the Indians of the Vedic time also, the ass was greatly valued aa 
a domestic animal. It was mainly employed for carrying heavy burdens 
but the male ass was also yoked to carriages 

At present great attention and care are paid to the breeding of asses in 
Persia and Turkistan. This animal is, in our northern countries, not seldom 
headstrong, lazy and wilful, though there is no reason at all for making him 
the t3r])e of dulness and stupidity. In southern countries he makes a more 
favourable impression. There he is a fine and sturdy beast, and is besides no 
less active than enduring^. 

Particularly numerous and renowned are the asses of Bokhara and Khiva^. 
Every year many are brought to Persia, Bagdad, Damascus and Egypt by the 
Hajis. In Tashkend they arc nearly as common as horses. Here they are 
of small stature and of white or gray colour ; they are able to carry heavy 
loads. In Khokand, it is true, they are very seldom met with, but on the 
upper Zerafshan, where horses are rare, they are used as beasts of burden^. 

It is not at all improbable that it was in Central Asia that the ass, like the 
horse, was first brought under the power of man. At least the sandy and 
gravelly stepi)es of Central Asia are the original home of the onager or wild 
ass. He is a most handsome and swift animal, very shy, and, therefore, very 
difficult to hunt*. Great herds of wild asses roam about near the Aral 
and Caspian and in the deserts in the North of the Garmsil, according to 
the reports of travellers*. 

SHEEP AND GOATS, 

We know already that greater value and importance are attributed by the 
Avesta to the breeding of cattle than to that of sheep and goats^. Probably, 
whilst cattle were the chief property of the settled portion of the people, no- 
madic or semi-nomadic tribes devoted their time to breeding small cattle, viz., 
goats and sheep. 

The usefulness of goats and sheep was certainly not unknown to the Avesta. 
Their milk was occasionally drunk, their flesh was doubtless eaten, and their 
hair and wool were made into clot fall. 

1 Zimmer, AiL, pp. 232-233. 

2 Brehm, Thierlehen^ vol. 11, p. 365 seq. 

8 Khanikofl, Bokhara^ p. 202 ; cf. V6mb6ry, Skizzen, p. 199 ; idem, Reise, p. 369. 
Kegarding the Persian ass, see Spiegel, E,A. vol 1, p. 260. of. Middendorfl, Ferghanah^ 

p. 281. 

^ Schuyler, Turkiatdn, I, pp. 130, 278. 

8 Brehm. Thierleben, vol. II, p. 361 seq. 

6 V4mb6ry, Reise, pp. 90, 98 ; Ferrier, Voyages, vol. II, p. 294, and other passages. 

of OKA. 

7 Sheep maesha, ewe maeshi.daenu, or maeshi alone, ram maeaha. varahni, goat buza 
or iza. 

8 Vd. V, 62 ; VII, 16 ; for cloth made of goat-hair we have vastraAzaena, vide p, 
22^ of OKA. 
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It is easy to explain why the sheep is the symbol of shy timidity. The 
wolf is its most dangerous enemy. As a sheep is afraid of the wolf, the demons 
are afraid of the soul of a pious dead person^. 

The old Iranian farmers kept, not only their herds of cattle, but also their 
flocks on the pastures of the neighboui*ing mountains during summer. In 
autumn they returned into the valleys and were here sheltered against the 
severity of frost and snow in w^arm penfolds during the whole winter time*. 
After thoii' return at the end of September the rams were allowed to go to the 
ewes^. TJio lambs, then, were born in the beginning of March, and were able, 
when they had passed a summer on tlie pastures and grown vigorous, to endure 
the hard Iranian winter with less risk than lambs born in July or August, 

The breeding of flocks flourishes in full vigour in the districts of the Sir 
and the Amu and in Afghanistan even in our days^. To a great extent it is 
favoured by the climate and the natural conditions of the soil. On account 
of their being so prolific and so easily driven, sheep and goats are much affected 
by wandering herdsmen*. Their transport causes no difficulty, even marches 
of considerable length are by no means hurtful to them. They easily mount 
the highest valleys and defiles of the mountains, and even poor pastures, 
difficult of access, where cattle would starve, are sufficient for their sustenance. 

Besides, they more easily resist the cold of winter than cattle, and by no 
means require such careful and regular tending. The inhabitants, therefore, of 
rugged and barren mountainous tracts in which the winters are severe and long 
always rear them in preference to cany other domestic animal. 

So sheei> and goats are the most valued animals in the mountainous 
regions of Eastern Iran. They are found on the Pamir and in the valleys on 
the Upper Oxus, in Siiikul, Wakhan, Shignan and Roshan*. They are likewise 
the chief property of the nomad Aimaks and Hezares and of the wandering 
herdsmen on the borders of the Khash desert*. 

No less valuable are sheep and goats to the Afghans and Kafirs*. On the 
way to Kabul, Bumes met with thousands of sheep which belonged to the tribe 
of the Ghilzais.® They were being marched, as the snows had disappeared, 
into the high valleys of the Hindukush, there to spend the summer. 

1 Vd. XIX, 33. Cf . AogemadaecM, p. 19 ; Yt. XXIV, 27. 

3 Cf. supra, p. 224. 

8 Cf. supra, p. 210 ; Roth. ZddmQ, vol. xxxiv, pp. 704-705. 

^ In Persia also mutton is in favour and cloth is made from the wool of sheep and 
the hair of goats. Spiegel, E,A. vol. I, pp. 260-261 ; Folak, Persian, vol. II, pp. 96-98. 

Roscher, Nationaloekanomik des Ackerbaus, § 12, note 3. 

® Gordon, ‘Pamir,’ pp. 113, 136; Wood, ‘Journey,’ pp, 212-213, 249. Compare 
also MiddendorS, Ferghanak, pp. 289 seq. 

^ Kerrier, Voyages, vol. i, p. 364 ; vol. ii, p. 294, &c. 

8 Masson, ‘ Narrative,’ vol. i, p, 212 ; vol. ii, pp. 206, 325. 

3 Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 109, 
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The fat-tailed sheep of Bokhara are everywhere known'. Their flesh is, 
as VdmWry asserts^, the best he ever tasted in Asia. But it is of course an idle 
fable to say that the tails of these sheep are sometimes of such weight as to 
necessitate the animals dragging them along behind them on little wheels^. 

The Domestic Cock. 

To what extent poultry were bred by the old Iranian people cannot l)e 
determined, since our sources of information are very scanty. Th(‘y were 
certainly not unknown, for fowls are spoken of in the Avesta along With other 
domestic animals^. Mention is made of the domestic cock* i^articularly, 
which was highly regarded among the Avesta people. He seems to be indige- 
nous to Iran. At a comparatively late period he was brought from Western 
Asia to Europe ; for as late as in the Greek comedians he is called the ‘ Persian 
bird«.^ 

Watchfulness and early rising are reputed a great virtue by the Mazda- wor- 
shippers. In it they were aided by the cock which, at early dawn, awakens sleep- 
ers by his crowing. For this reason he is so highly praised and even held 
sacred in the Avesta. 

The cock is the herald of the yazata Srausha, who is active at the early sun 
rise^ With a loud voice he utters his cry at break of day and chases away the 
evil spirits of night and darkness. The Avesta ascribes to his crowing the 
following meaning : ‘ Rise, ye men ! praise the genius of piety, curse the demons ! 
If not, Bushyasta, the evil spirit of sleep, might assault you, who endeavour: 
to pour sleep on all living creatures that are awake at day break (saying) 
Sleep long, O man ! ” — But this does not Ixjcomc you*.’ 

It is said in another place that the cry of the cock is heard even before it 
dawns in the East*. He calls people to light the fire of the hearth. But then 

1 Burnes, Bokhara, vol. iii, p. 151 ; Vdmb^ry, SkizzcM, p. 19(5. 

a Reiae, p. 368. ^ Sohuyler, Turkiatan, I, 326. 

4 Of. above, p. 222. 

6 Parodarah, literally ‘ the foreseer.’ He was so called, I think, because he announced 
and heralded the approach of day by his crowing. The partridge, I suppose, is meant 
by kahrka, for which ex|n*ession8 corresponding with the former meaning are also to be 
found in the Pamir dialects (Tomaachek, p. 38). 

6 Hehn, Gulturpflanzen, p. 277 aeq. 

7 Vd. XVIII, 16 seq. For ‘herald* wo have in the original text araosM^vareza 
* maker of obedience.* Commonly ‘priest’ is understood by this word (Spiegel, Gommt, 
vol. i, p. 173). The meaning seems to be that the cock announces to man the time pre- 
scribed for the performance of the matutinal ceremonies, as a priest enjoins upon the 
people the due observance of religious precepts. 

8 The conclusion offers some perplexities and the text is mutilated. That hvafaat 
dareghO.maahydka must be the words of Bushyasta, appears from the passage to be 
presently brought forward. Hmfaa I think to bo the imperative of the inchoatine or 
inoeptive hmfs from hvap ; but in this case we might expect the ady. dareghem, 

9 Yt, XXII, 41-42, 
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his mightiest adversary, the demon of sleep, breaks in and craftily whispers to 
the awaking : ‘ Do sleep, ye men ! sleep ye, who live in sin, sleep ye who spend 
your life in sinning !’ 

With such as did not zealously follow the precepts of the religion of Mazda 
and especially disliked the commandment of early rising, the cock was certainly 
no favourite. To the sluggard his rousing cry was noi- seldom very unwelcome. 
Therefore, they resorted to mockery and contempt in order to discreciit, as 
fai as possible, the cock, whose voice sounded sweet and agreeable only to the 
active and industrious. The Avesta actually mentions two appellations of the 
cock, one of them expressly stated to be used by evil-speaking men. Of course 
such defamation of a most useful and honest animal could not but provoke the 
indignation of the religious and orthodox Iranian and cause him to denounce 
^uch infamy. 

One of these names is Kartd^dansu^ . Literally, it means ‘cutting with 
knives,’ and evidently alludes to the shriU, insupportable cry of the cock. 
The second name, Kahrkaidit, cannot easil3^ be explained ; perhai)s it 
must be translated by ‘ f owl-bit er^.* It is not impossible that the meaning is 
obscene. 

The latter name, for certain, was already popular in the Ariantime. It is 
also found in the Rig-veda in the form Krika-dasu, and is used here also in a 
contemptuous Ava}^ to denote the cock. A poet who is fond of sleep gives him 
this name in a short song in which he curses in a coarse way everything that 
might trouble his repose : the hra>ing of the ass, the sighing of the wind or the 
rustling of the forest, and the cry of the cock : 

‘ Put to death, O India ! the ass that brays so piteously ! 

Chase aw ay with the bird Kundrindchl the wind far over the forest ! 

Kill every one that makes a noise, curse the Krikaddsu 

The Dog. 

Between the manner in which the dog was treated by the Avesta })eople, 
and that in which he is now treated by the inhabitants of Persia^ there is a 
great difference. It is well known that he is regarded as an impure animal by 
Moslems. With the introduction of Muhammedanism into Central and 
Anterior Asia he has indeed lost all his former dignity and value. 

A Karetd-dasu from karel^i, ‘ knifo andtia^u from the root dft8^=Skr. 

2 Kahrkatdfi, Vd. XVIIl, 15. Darmesteter, V Avesta, 20, It wall scarcely 

bo possible to separate this word from kahrka, N.P. kark ‘ fowl ’ (of. kahrkdsa,) Indeed 
we are tempted to see in kareta and kahrka nothing but collateral forms of Skr. kama 
(formed with suffix ta and ha instead of na), and in tas a mutilation of das. In this case 
the two names might be rendered by ' earmangler.’ 

® Rv. I 29,6-7. The ddgu in Skr. kfkaddqu corresponds, it cannot be denied, 
more with the ddsu of karetd-ddsu. But it proves at the same time, that tds may bo 
regarded only as a mutilation. 



It is narrated by Schuyler that every family of the Sarts has at least one 
dog^ ; but he is by no means treated as a 'favourite, but rather maltreated* 
He is seldom fed, being generally left to provide for himself. Their dogs are 
accordingly lean, weakly and half -starved. They ai*e employed for no other 
purpose than for watching the houses. By day and night they ramble about 
in the vicinity of the house, giving the alarm whenever a stranger approaches. 

With the modern Persians the word ' dog ’ is a by-word of the most in- 
sulting kind. As such it is employed in divers contumelious expressions, as for 
instance : ‘ Whose dog was your father V or ‘ You son of a dog !’ It may be 
remarked that a similar usage is found in the Rig-veda, whereas, on the 
contrary, such forms of abuse arc quite impossible in the Avesta : 

‘ He, the god, may choose like a man the song of the pressed Soma ; 
chase away the avaricious dogy as the Bhrigus the enemy !’ 

‘ Crush round about the yelping dogs, kill the enemies, for you are able 
to do it, ye Afvins I 

Reward every song of the bard with riches, bless ye both, ye truthful, 
my hymn !’* 

There are excellent dogs in Wakhan. It seems also that they are here 
better treated, because the minds of the people are not yet fully imbued with 
the spirit of Islamism. According to Wood, they differ essentially from the 
Indian dogs®. They have long ears and a tufted tail, are commonly of a 
black or reddish-brown colour, in the latter case sometimes spotted. Their 
shape is lean and more adapted for speed than strength. They are very wild 
and most watchful, and will attack dogs of double their strength. 

In the Avesta the dog is esteemed a faithful companion and friend of man. 
He is particularly useful in taking care of his master’s property, especially 
by protecting herds and flocks from all damage. 

The Vendidad represents Ahura Mazda as uttering the following words : 

‘ I created the dog in his own clothes and shoes, with keen scent and 
sharp teeth as the proi>erty of man to protect his folds ; I created the 
dog as a guard against enemies. If he is attentive and cares for the 
flocks and if he, O Zarathushtra, is watchful with his voice, no thief 
nor wolf will come unperceived into the villages to carry away 
booty’^. 

1 Turkistdn, I, 130. 

2 Rv. IX, 101, 13 (otherwise explained by Ludwig, Rv. II 612); I, 182, 4. 

3 Wood, ‘ Journey,’ p. 246. 

4 Span ‘dog* — Skr* gvan; a monograph of the dog ia the Essay of Hovelacque 
Le chien dans PAvp^sta, les soins qui lid sont dtis^ son ^loge in the Ravue de Linguistique 
VIII, p. 187- aeq. 

3 Vd, Xm, 39 seq. This passage oilers considerable difficulties. Draonagh must 
be compared with Skr. dravii^. I translate meteu by ‘ watchful,’ on the basis of tradition 
which interprets tndahak as idndvand, Beginziulg from the words yezuastLosh-khrathwa 
the original metrical form of the passage may easily bo reeognis&ed. 



The dog is, therefore, less the servant of man than his friend and house 
companion. Along with wives and children he forms the ornament of the 
house and a guarantee of its permanence. Numerous dogs are no less desired 
by the Mazda- worshipper than great herds and a rich harvest^. 

Everywhere the dog api>ears immediately after man. Of all beasts he 
stands next to him, almost on a footing of equality. The yazata, of earth is 
offended, whenever dead dogs or dead men arc? deposited in her lap, and the 
exhumation of such bodies is a work of the greatest merit®. 

The dog is sacred and inviolable. It is a great crime to beat, to wound 
or to kill him. Whoever caused tho death of a dog by his neglect had to under- 
go a very severe punishment. Every damage suffered by herds or other 
property in consequence of injury to the watch-dog, was expiated in the 
same way as a sin consciously committed^. 

These views of the Avesta completely agree with the narration of Herodo- 
tus respecting the Magi, who, he says, kill everything living except man and 
the dog^. 

The duties of dogs are various. Hence they arc divided into several 
varieties. 

First in rank stands the dog ‘ that watches the herds®.’ It is his duty to 
run round the herd on the pasture in order to scare away wolves and thieves. 
From the fact that he wms ranked highest of all we may conclude how much 
pastoral life was still affected by the Avesta people, and liow they regarded 
herds and flocks as their most valuable property. The sheep-dog of the 
herdsmen now living in the Pamir is described as being large of a pale-yellow 
colour, with small erect black ears, black muzzle and thin straight taiP. 

Second to him stands the farm-house dog ' that watches the village®.’ 
He remains near the settlements and has to protect them from the same enemies. 
For pi^rsonal safety serv^'d the dog ‘that goes to the blood®,’ that is to say, 
who had been taught to keep hold of a man. Finally, we must mention ihc 
dog that had learnt to play tricks and, therefore, was less useful, kept only for 
sport and pastime^. 

All kinds are named together in the passage which treats of the killing of a 
dog and its consequences : 

‘ Whoever kills a dog that watches the herds, or one, that watches tho 
village, or one that goes to the blood, or one that has learnt tricks ; 

1 Vd. Ill, 3. 3 Vd. Ill, 8, 12 ; cL also Vd. Ill, 36 seq. 

3 Vd. XIII, 10 seq. 4 Herod., I, 140. 

6 Spd.yO.puHUBh-haiirvO. Compare for this and the following statement, Vd. XIII, 

17 iscq. 

^ Vide ToniOBchok, Pdmirdialelctc, p. 29. ^ Spa.yd.vish^haurvd* 

® Spd,y6,v6hunazg6, Cf. Spiegel, Comm. vol. i, p. 176. 

» Spd.y6,di'akki6-?iuruird. 
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more dreadfully for us and more hideously will his soul wander into 
the world to come, than a wolf which roves about in the horrible vast 
forest^.* 

In a strange panegyric, the tenour of which has little interest for us, his 
quahties are compared to those of a priest, a warrior, a farmer, a slave, a fero- 
cious beast, a bawd and a babe ! The first he equals in poverty and content- 
ment, the second in watchfulness, the third in activity and restlessness. He 
flatters like a slave or a bawd, roves about in the darkness like a thief or wild 
beast, and his tongue protrudes from his mouth like that of an infant^. In 
short, he has something of the nature of each of them ; ho combines the charac- 
teristics of nearly all beings. 

The dog is recommended with earnestness to the care of man by the writers 
of the A vesta. He who gives him bad or insufficient food must expect the 
severest punishment. It is not allowed to cast before him bones which have not 
been bruised, nor any hot food to burn his mouth with^. 

Female dogs big with young must be particularly taken care of. For the 
lives of many were threatened, if they were hurt by any accident. If such an 
animal was frightened away, and fell, in consequence, into a cistern or a 
ditch or a canal, such an offence could by no moans be expiated*. 

What a contrast between these precepts and the way in which dogs are 
now treated in Central Asia ! 

A peculiar purifying power was attributed to the dog. Among other 
evidences this appears from the ceremony of the Sagdid, although the latter 
has also an idealistic background. Ways by which dead bodies had been carried 

1 Vd. XIII, 8. Towards the end the passage is metrical and may be restored in 
the following manner: Khtxu> 9 ydtaracha.nd.ahfndt*vay 6 taracha.hvd.urva*parditi (parS-) 
asndi.aghvi*yatha.V€hrk 6 ,vayd 4 ^Xite*dramn 6 .bar€ziBhti.razAirB^ The translation is diffi- 
cult • that of Spiegel and de Harlez must be rejected. Vaydtara and vaydtilia(1) are 
cert^nly connected with Skr. bhi, hhaya. Instead of dramwi I conjecture dramri^ (from 
root drd ‘to run*). The former originated from its connection with vaydMi^^A 
division of dogs stm more detailed will bo found in Vd. V, 29. In this passage zpd^ 
iazkueh, oiwiz/ittsh and fsizhush. are obscure. With swAjurnno compare skbn ‘whelp, 
in Wakhi (Tomaschek, PamiTdial^kte, p. 29) ; epd^txiurund is perhaps the greyhound 
an excellent breed of which is found in Persia.^ 

a Hence the strange epithet of hizu.drdjagh. In just the same way the dog is called 
dirgha-jihvya (Rv. VI, 101, 1). Perhaps the word may have, in the Avesta, at least a 
m^aphoric signiacation, I suppose, ‘talkative,’ to which N.P. zabdn^dirdz might be 

compared. 

8 Vd. XIII, 20 soq. ; XV, 3. 

4 Vd. XV, 6. The word used here for bitch is gadJitoa. It certainly cannot mean 
•cat ’ In the preceding context dogs only ore spoken of ; nor is it probable that the oat 
was 80 early known. See Hehn, Culturp/lanzen, p. 631. Now Indeed oats an rery 
frequent In Turkistto and fine specimens are sssn there. Schuyler, Turkistdn^ vol. 

1, p. 130s 
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were piui&d by leading over them a dog with certain marks. At sight of him 

fled,a:way the Drui Nasmh which had taken possession of the way; 

• • • • • • • • 

It is known that dogs which have lapsed into a kind of savage state are a 
plague to several countries of the Orient. It seems to have been so already in 
Old Ir&n. At least there occurred, according to the Avesta, instances of men 
being killed by dogs^. It was, we may suppose, particularly half -savage dogs 
which trailed forth carcasses and, like foxes and wolves, devoured the corpses 
exposed on the Dakhmas^. 


§ 19. AgriouUure. 

The combination of the terms ‘ cattle-breeder * and ^ husbandman ^ is in 
the Avesta the constant and official denomination of the peasantry^. Thus by 
the very idiom itself the double nature of husbandry is indicated. 

In a like manner the words " fields ' and ‘ herds ' are frequently employed 
together^. Yiina, the herdsman of the people, prays to Druvaspa : ‘ Grant- 
me that I may bestow fields and herds on the creatures of Mazda, that I may 
bestow immortality on the creatures of Mazda ! ’ Then he asks of An^hita the 
^on, that he may wrest from the demons riches and bliss, fields and herds, 
abundance and power*^. 

The nature of the soil in the country of the Avesta people is on the whole 
more favourable to cattle-breeding than to agriculture. There is abundance of 
pasture, but the soil adapted to tillage is rather scanty. 

By glancing at present conditions we shall be better able to judge of the 
husbandry of this people in ant^quit3^ 

The cultivable and cultivated land in Central Asia is of two kinds. It lies 
cither on the slopes of the mountains or immediately on the banks of rivers- 
In the former it derives the necessary moisture from si)rings and atmospherical 
deposits, in the latter from artificial irrigation. 

Thus the rude and barren tracks of the higher mountains are, on the whole, 
excluded from agriculture. It is only in the \vddcr and more open valleys, as 
in those of the Panja, the Kokcha, the Herirud and other rivers that corn 
can be produced in considerable quantities, as far as climate and temperature 

1 Vd. Vir, 4. 2 Vd. V, 3 ; VI, 46. 

3 Vastryajshiiyas. The former word is derived from vdstra ‘ pasture,’ and represents 
the farmer as the owner of herds and flocks. But Jshuyaa is, in my opinion, a derivative 
of the root fshu, which must be connected with Skr. psd ‘food ’ (cf. also psur). By food 
we must understand com. It is also called hwxretha in the Avesta. Cf. Spiegel, JE.A 
vql. iii, 664 In Ys. XXIX, 6 the words fahuyaAtciScha^vdstryaicha ‘husbandman and 
owner of cattle ’ are even used separately. 

^ Fahaoni . vathwa. The former is, indeed, connected with Jahuyat and meant 
* corn, cornfield.* 

» Yt. IX, 9 ; V, 26. Cf. Yt. XIX, 32. 
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will allow. In the glen-like transverse valleys only isolated parcels of the soU 
can be brought under tillage. The pastures alone are as a rule of real value 
for the husbandry of the people in Central Asia. 

Low-lying plains and plateaus are for the most part no less unfit for the 
cultivation of corn. Even along the banks of rivers it is only possible when the 
construction of waterchanncls is not rendered impracticable by the configura- 
tion of the land. Wherever the surface of the river lies beneath the bottom 
of the valley, wherever the bank rises steeply, its waters are often quite useless. 

Schuyler says with respect to the Russian dominionst : ^ A map of Central 

Asia, on which all the arable lands were carefully marked, would be at once 
instructive and curious, so narrow would bo the green strips along the rivers 
and at the foot of the mountains.’ According to his calculations, in the district 
of Zerafshftn only about one-sixth part of the soil is cultivable. In adding the 
districts of Khojend and Kurama this proportion will be still less favourable, 
since in those provinces there are vast deserts. In the latter case there remain 
only about two twenty-fifth parts of useful ground, in Central Asia altogether 
no more than one-sixtieth part. 

As to the districts in the South of the Amu I have no statistical computa- 
tion like that of Schuyler for Turkistftn. But in reading the accounts of the 
journeys of Wood, Perrier, Grodekoff and others, wc may probably conjecture 
that the nature of the soil must be very similar there. 

The northern slopes of the Hindukush apparently contain in their valleys, 
a rather considerable extent of cultivable land. Even far from the banks of 
rivers good pasture-land is found ; but, for want of moisture, the ground is not 
fit for raising large croi)s of corn. This is expressly stated by Wood with respect 
to the districts lying between Kurum and Abi-Kiunduz*. The plateau 
between Kurum and Sirip3»l, which has been traversed by Perrier, appears to 
be of a similar nature^. 

If soil of natural productiveness were found in abundance, the water of the 
rivers would not be utilized as was actually the case. 

In the upper and middle course of a river the ground does not always allow 
the turning-off of the waters into channels. And yet a great number of such 
channels were passed by Perrier, as he approached the Dehas on his way from 
Kurum^rf The river Siripul, also, has such low flat banks near this town 
though it is situated in the mountains, that its water can be made use of for 
irrigation in spring*. 

1 Turkietdn, vol. i, p. 284. 

a Wood, ‘Journey,’ pp. 135-136. The plain between the streams that water 
Kunduz and Kurum has an undulating surface, and, though unfit for agriculture, affords 
excellent pasturage. 

5 Ferrier, Voyages, !, pp. 417-418. 

4 Ibid, p. 419. 

Cf . p, 7Q of Ostiranische Kultur^ 
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N^tturallj, artificial irrigation is not employed to any great degree before 
the rivers enter level land. Consequently, some of the most considerable settle- 
ments are situated on the very verge of the desert. The flat districts in the 
neighbourhood of Balkh are traversed by numerous channels, which distribute 
the water over the whole plain on which lie the ruins of ancient Bactria. This, 
in old times, caused its great fertility, and is at present the cause of the marshy 
state of its soil, where cultivation does not flourish^ . 

But the water of the river is absorbed by this manner of irrigation to such 
a degree that it disappears in the sands of the steppes without reaching the 
Oxus. Yet, even in the North-East of Balkh, there are ruins of considerable 
extent in the midst of the desert. They are called SiyShgird*. They certainly 
afiord proof that in earlier time^i the quantity of water flowing from the moun- 
tains was by far greater, or at least that cultivation was far more efficient than 
now-a-days. 

What has been said of Balkh is no less true with regard to Kunduz and 
Kiiulm, Shibarjan, and Andkhui, and particularly with regard to the oasis of 
Merv*. 

The situation of the Horirfid is apparently more favourable. Its valley is 
broad and open, and arable land is found in greater extent even near the middle 
course of the stream. The district of Haraiva, therefore, was doubtless, 
in early times, already an important centre of cultivation. The same may be 
said with respect to the tracts situated to the West on the Keshef , the Atrek 
and Gur^n, which led the people up into the more fertile fields of Media. 

A large tract of fertile ground is also found about the lake of Hamun, but 
the soil is not seldom marshy. It was without doubt necessary to drain it in 
many places, before tilling and sowing were possible. East of the lake of 
H&mun waterless deserts extend as far as the mountains, only a few strips 
affording suitable pastures to nomad tribes, at least in winter. Arable land is 
found only in narrow strips along the rivers Fararud, Khashrud, and especially 
the Hilmend. But cultivation is here rendered possible only by artificial 
irrigation. 

In the mountainous regions of the Aimaks and Heziu^ there is abundance 
ef natural pasture. It maybe regarded as certain that agriculture is possible 
in some places, but in comparison with cattle-breeding it will doubtless 
remain unimportant. 

I shall now pass over to the province South-West of Cabul, between the 
inner Suleiman range and the Hilmend. It has the general character of a 
rather sterile plateau traversed by ranges of mountains. There are sufficient 
pastures ; but fields and gardens are confined, for the most part, to the banks 

1 Grodekoff, * Bide,* p. 80 ; Farrier, ‘ Voyages,* vol. i, pp, 389-391 ; Burnes, 

‘ Bokh&r&,* vol. ii, p, 207 ; Elphinstone, ‘ KabtiJ,* vol. ii, p. 213. 

3 Grodekoff, ‘ Ride,’ pp. 13-14, ? Comp. pp. 60, 62, 69, 70, 71 of 0iC4. 
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of rivers, namely the ArghandSb, the Tarnak, and the Arghesfin. Here also 
the ground everywhere requires an artificial supply of water in order to repay 
cultivation. 

The mountains of Pishin are rocky, cold, devoid of vegetation. Even 
the plateau of Toba, praised for its beauty, consists almost exclusively of 
pastures. Corn is grown in small tracts, where the ground can bo watered. 
The Shoraw-ak, too, ow^es its productiveness exclusively to artificial irrigation*. 

We know little about the nature of the soil of the ui^ijer Karum and Gomal 
where pasture-land is certainly abundant ; however, arable land cannot be 
wanting since there is no lack of irrigation. The valley of the CabulrQd is no 
less adapted for extensive cultivation. But in the mountains of KdshiatSn, 
K&firistftn and ChitrSl, the land available for tillage is, for the most part, 
restricted to the very wider valleys and the more gentle slopes. Pasture-land 
is here also very common. The rugged and rocky parts of the highest moun- 
tains are absolutelj’' useless for cultivation. 

With such conditions of soil, husbandry must naturally increase and 
fiourish. It is a matter of course that every spot of land, even smallest, is 
profited by, if it can be cultivated. As the sterility of the soil is caused by the 
deficiency of moisture, artificial irrigation is especially employed in a most 
rational way, and advantage is taken of the water of rivers, lakes and springs 
as far as possible. 

Indeed the irrigation of the soil is carried out with admirable care through- 
out Turkistan, Afghanistan and Persia. 

The Persians evince great ability and .skill in their system of irrigation. 
And yet it is followed by people who have no technical knowledge at all, and 
whose appliances must be called to some extent defective. Wo cannot but 
admire whatever the Persians accomplish in finding out springs, in digging 
subterranean channels, in dividing and diverting rivers. Hundreds of villages 
have been created by turning the course of rivers or by separating one river 
into several branches*. 

The beauty of the aqueducts in the environs of Herat is praised by many a 
traveller*. The system of irrigation practised in Afghan Turkistan, especially 
in the neighbo^rhood of Balldi, Andkhui and Shibargan, has been referred 
to by me on several occasions. Nor is it less certain that the oasis of Khiva 
owes its fertility solely to the channels cut from the Oxus. 

1 Comp. pp. no, 112 of OKA. 

a Polak, Peraien, vol, ii, pp. 116, 119; cf. Ritter, Aaien, VIII, p. 448; Roscher, 
NatiofuAdkanomik^ § 36, note 6. 

S Fftfe pp. 73-74 of 

^ ZeUachriftder CfeaeUschqft Jur Krdkundet vol. vi, p. 407 aoq. Conap. Khanikpfft 
Poklidrd^ p. 46, 



Nowhere, I think, is the art of watering fields more perfeot, nowhere is 
every drop of water turned to better account than in the valley of the Zeraf- 
shan. We are perfectly right in stating that here population can only increase 
if the supply of water increases. 

According to Radloff, it might bo difficult, even for scientifically trained 
engineers, to make anything more skilfully than has been done by the people, 
that dwell on the banks of the Zcrafshaii. The pictmesquencss of the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarkand depends entirely on artificial irrigation. Without 
such a supi<ly of water the valley would be sterile and barren. But now the 
banks of the river are crowned by blossoming gardens and groves of fruit- 
bearing trees, by waving fields and smiling meadows, wherein feed numerous 
herds. And not far from here lies the most dreary de.sert of the globe ! 

The system of irrigation adopted by the inhabitants of the district of 
ZerafshSn is described at length by Schuyleri . 

l^twcen Penjkend and the lake of Dengiz into which the Zerafshan 
flows, 85 principal channels are numbered. Their whole length amounts to 
2,600 kilometres. The numerous branches and ditches, which divide from 
the channels and distribute the water over fields and gardens, are not in- 
cluded in this reckoning. 

The first great channel, called Bulimgur, branches oil near Penjkend from 
the right bank. It u aters the tracts to the North of the river and is one of 
the oldest in the valley of the Zerafshan. 

Further down, on the left side, begins the channel Dargam *. This 
supplies Samarkand and the territory on the loft side of the Zerafshan with the 
necessary moisture. 

At the foot of the hill Chupan-ata, not far from Samarkand, the river 
divides into two different .streams. The Northern is called Ak-darya, ‘ white 
stream’ ; and the Southern, Kara-darya, ‘ black stream.’ They enclose an 
island of considerable fertility. Its length is 113 kilometres, its greatest 
breadth 14 kilometres. Above Katta-kurgSn the Kara-darya sends off the 
channel Nari-pai, which returns after a course of 80 kilometres into the Zeraf- 
shan near Kermin. The whole Eastern part of Bokhara depends on the 
Kara-darya and Nari-pai for its water-supplv. 

The town of Bokhara and the province in the North of it are watered by 
the Sheheri-rud and other channels, which branch off from the Zu rafsban 
below- Kermin. Almost all the rest of the water of this river is distributed 
over the country by ditches and channels ; only a very small portion reaches 
the lake of Dengiz. 

At the first colonization of the country the Arians, indeed, commenced 
with cultivating tracts that wore naturally productive. But very soon 

t Sehuylor, Turkirtan, yol. i, p. 28 b soq, 


2 Vide Tp.lSi ot OKA. 
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misfortunes, attended with great danger, began to be felt. The rainfall in 
Turkistan and Eastern Iran is extremely unequal, the success of the harvest 
is therefore, very uncertain But harvests and times of pressing want 
and distress must have been experienced. 

In the early times, therefore, the project was planned of employing the 
water of rivers for the irrigation of the fields. The colonists settled on the 
banks of a river and extended their fields as far as artificial irrigation was 
possible. 

The Avesta people had already no inconsiderable technical skill for ini- 
gation. In the Gathas, it is true, this subject is not spoken of. We shall see 
this is to be accounted for not only by the scantiness of the texts, but 
that it is also founded on the economical state of the first period of Zoroastrian 
civilization. 

In the later Avesta we see that agriculture was highly developed. All 
the means are already known and employed by which nature is assisted and 
its deficiencies relieved in Central Asia even in our days 2, 

Both the draining of morasses and the irrigation of arid soil arc praised 
as highly meritorious^. Such draining was indispensable in some regions, as 
for instance on the Hamun ; while irrigation was almost necessary in all parts 
of the country. The religion of Mazda invites its adherents to ceaseless acti- 
vity in agriculture no less than in other pursuits. It bids them fight against 
sterility and barrenness, and create instead of them afiflucuce and culture. 

Only the cultivated ground is the property of Mazda. Regions devoid 
of cultivation are haunted by evil spirits. Wherever, therefore, a follower 
of the Avesta religion settles, it will be his first duty to render the soil produc- 
tive. It is a triumph of the good cause whenever a portion of arable ground 
is wrung from the death-like desert. In the Vendidad the genius of the earth 

1 Schuyler, Turkisldn, voL i, p. 2&2 : ‘ £s:perienco shows, too, that the harvests on 
these (rain) lands are exceedingly variable. Thus, for example, in 1862, the extensive 
rain-lands to the south of Katta-kurgan, called Chul, produced 1,106,000 bushels of 

wheat ; in 1868 : 155,620 ; in 1870 : 486 ; and in 1871 : 12, 430 The groat famine 

of 1870 is still remembered. From 1810 to 1811 there was no winter, and no rain fell 
in the spring, wherefore the harvest in the rain-lands failed entirely, and there was sucii 
a famine that men sold their children, their sisters and mothers, and either killed the 
old people or left them to starve. In 1835 there was another famine from the same 
causes, but less disastrous in its coiisequoncos, as tliere had been a remarkably good 
harvest in the preceding year. In the winter of 1 869-70 there was no snow and very 
little rain in the following spring, so that tlie wheat on tlie rain-lands liacl no sooner 
sprouted than it dried up.’ These facta are taken from an essay written by Grebenkin 
on the ‘ Causes of the Bad Harvests in Bokliara,’ published in the Turkistan Gazette , 1872, 
Nos. 17 and 18. 

a Terms of agriculture are : aiwi-vareH *to work the soil ’ (N. P. harztdan, harztgdr, 
harzlgdrt ) ; kdraj ‘ to beget, to produce (fruit) * ; yaohaniiaati (from yava-^karahti^ from 
root kfHhah — Skr. kfaht cf • Asrshtt charahai^i * oaltivation of corn * )• 

8 Yd. m, 4^. 



is said to rejoice at the soil being tilled and corn produced, and to mourn at 
its remaining barren and sterile. The earth is like a woman, who misses 
her vocation when she grows old childless, but who is proud in happiness 
and beauty when healthy sons owe their lives to her 

This view will explain why in the Avesta belief and unbelief are so often 
brought in immediate connection with the vegetable life of nature. 

At the birth of Zarathushtra the waters and plants incrciuse. On the 
contrary, a sinner who has defiled himself by touching a dead body, will cause 
the i)astures to be parched by heat or herds and flocks to be endangered by 
enormous masses of snow in winter.^ 

A misbeliever, an Ashermuglui, takes away all fertility from the country 
he dwells in. Only after he has suffered merited death is it that prosperity 
and affluence, bliss and plenty, will return to it 

The prostitute, who mingles the seed of the pious and impious, is said 
to dry up by her looks a third i)art of the running waters, and so stunt a third 
I)art of tlie beautiful gold-coloured plants. The attacks of evil spirits arc 
directed peculiarily against the fertility of the earth. The good spirits en- 
deavour to keep off these assaults : 

‘ When the Evil Spirit sought to overwhelm the creations of the Good 
and Holy Spirit, there intervened, hostile to him, Vohu-mana and 
the Fire. They both overthrew the enmity of the evil, wicked 
Spirit, that he might never check the course of waters, nor prevent 
the gro^ih of plants. At once the blissful waters of the high Crea- 
tor, of the powerful Ahura Mazda, began to flow and His plants 
began to sprout 

The practical vsidc of the Zoroastrian religion was, of course, of the greatest 
importance for civilization. What happy influence it exercised in Persia has 
been shown in an excellent manner by Ritter By the cultivation of the 
ground, the construction of fountain.s and the planting of trees the rigour 
of the Iranian soil and climate were gradually and imperceptibly mitigated. 

It is certainly not unknown that the last followers of the Zoroastrian 
rieligion on Persian ground, the^ Guebers in Yezd and Kirman, chiefly attended 
to horticulture. It was not the severity of external circumstances alone 
that they were compelled to do so*. They were in no less degree influenced 
by their religious precepts and their habitual c'steem for agricultural pursuits. 

1 This idea is rhiofly tyjade use of in the third chapter of the Vendidad^ and forms, 
the keynote of the whole passage. Cf. ZddmO, vol. xxxiv, p. 421 note. 

2 Yt. XIII, 93 ; Vd. VIT, 20-27. 3 Vd. IX, 63-57. 

^ Yt. XIII, 77-78. Cf. Geldner, Metrik, § 81. b Aaien, vol. viii, p. 275. 

Ivhanikofi, Mhnoirc^ p. 203 ; ‘ Erapfich^s par la concurrance des musulmans do 
prandre une part aotivo dans lo commerce et dans Tindustrie manufacturi^re, let Gu6bres 
so livrent presque oxolusivsment au jardinaga/ 
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Artifioial irrigation is, according to the Avesta, an indispensable re(|iiisite 
in agriculture^. In the district of Zerafshan there is a custom of dividing 
the field into squares in gromng lucern and grain which demand an equal dis- 
tribution of water. They arc separated by small ridges a few inches high. 
When they are filled with water, the opening from the canal is closed and the 
water is left to soak into the soil 

Probably, in old times as at present, the main channel was first dug. 
From it there branched off, if wanted, secondary channels and ditches which 
distributed the water over the fields. It is characteristic of the regard for 
public utility in the Avesta people, that in the Vendidad the construction of 
water-channels is enjoined as compensation for trespasses 

On fields too distant from the river wells were dug in searcli of springs 
The water was then drawn up, we must suppose, by means of suitable 
appliances. 

In the construction of wells the modern Persians show special ability. 
They combine them by horizontal stream- works, so as to form a whole net- 
work of subterranean channels. The water is drawn up in the following 
manner : the bucket, fastened to a rope, is sunk into the well ; the rope runs 
round a beam; oxen yoked to its opposite end draw up the bucket when filled. 
In order to lighten the work the team is commonly driven down an inclined 
plane 

In regions where water was particularly scarce, cisterns seem to have 
been constructed^. The rain-water gathered there appears to have served 
for men and herds. It was scarcely sufficient for irrigating the fields. 

The Avesta distinguishes three stages in Agricultural pursuits : watering, 
ploughing up, and ploughing down"^. The ploughing up was immediately 
followed by the sowing of corn. Then the seed was covered with earth. Of 
the form of the plough and of the harrow nothing certain can be stated. At 
present agricultural imiffements ate very simple and primitive in Turkistan. 
Hence we may suppose that they were no less so in ancient days. 

1 Ndtat.dpemJiiilckaiti.avi.yaud-chaf'dnem, Vd. V, 5 ; mdcha.pab'chaeta-Mazdayaana, 
tam.zdmJedrayen, md,dpd,hatezayen, Vd. VI, 2. 

a Schuyler, Turhistdn, vol. i, p. 289. 

3 Vd. XIV, 12 ; V, 5. The ditches made for irrigation are called vaidJii or vdidhi. 
In the Pamir dialects (Tomaschtk, p. 24) is found itwd/i , wUdh with tlio same Higniticatiou. 

A greater channel is called uradh, Vd. XIII, 38. The order of the expressions, maegha, 
chditi, vaema, uriidh, dp-wlvya, is to Ix^ observed. The enumeration is made apparently 
from the smallest to the larger. Justi translates ‘river,’ but this is probably denoted 
by the last expression. I would refer also to Vsp. XVI, 3 : shditfmjaAipiischa.zemascha, 
urvardoscha, ‘ the waters, fields and herbs appertaining to a settlement.’ 

Ghditi or c/idtrrX.P. chdh * put€us, fovm ’ Vd. Xlll, ,38 : VI, 33. 

6 Polak, Persien, vol. i, p. 120. 

« Such cisterns are probably meant (Vd. XV, 39) by avakana (from root han ‘to dig ’). 

7 Vd. VI, 6 : hikhti, karf^hti (from root karesh ' to draw furrows *), parakanti. 

32 
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According to the statements of the A vest a, the irrigation of the soil must 
have preceded the work of the plough. It was considered a preliminary con- 
dition of tilling and sowing. But it W 4 is not thought sufficient to water the 
fields only. once. It was repeated two or three tiines * . In agreement with 
this is the actual custom of the peasantry in the environs of Samarkand in 
growing wheat. 

‘ Winter- wheat and barley are sown about the middle of September, and 
worked in with a rude harrow'. Winter-wheat is irrigated two or throe times, 
barley only once, and the harvest rijKins about the end of May.^’ 

We do not learn anything further of the tasles and labours of the farmer 
until the harvest -time. Nor can it be stated, as T have already remarked 
what kind of grain was cultivated. At present, wheat is general in Turkistan. 
In the district of Zerafahan one-fourth part of the watered land is sown with 
wheat, about one-fifteenth only with barley The agricultural system fol- 
lowed by the Avesta peoi)le especially resembles that w^hich is at present em- 
ployed with respect to wheat. Yet I dare not hence draw any natural conclu- 
sion with regard to the ancient practice. 

The time for gathering the harvest was, of course, very different accord- 
ing to climate and temperature, and even according to the season of sowing 
in different provinces. By the beginning of September the crop was every- 
where brought homo, even in the coldest districts. At this time, therefore 
the harvest-feast was celebrated 

When the corn was cut, it was probably trodden out by horses and oxen 
driven over the sheaves spread on the ground. This method is still generally 
practised. Whatever was not immediately consumed was preserved in barm^ 
The separation of the grain from the chaff was performed by ivinnowing or 
fanning. In the mill, the construction of which was certainly most primitive, 
the corn was ground and so meal was made 

1 Vd. XIV, 13 : ‘ Artiblo and productive land (rzizam.karahyaia.raodhyam) shall be 
given to pious men in good piety for the expiation of the soul. Creator ! of what kind 
must the land bo! Such (f land) a>i is twice watered: Vd. V, 5; am. tn vaidhim aydo, 
antibitlm, ana.thritiin ; pascha.iliirlm. 

2 Schuyler, Turkistan, vol. i, p, 290, 

3 Comp. pp. 151-152 of OKA. 

4 Shuyler, Turkistan. vol. i, p. 291. 

6 Paiti^-heihya. Vide p. 146 of OKA. Hence, therefoie. we must not conclude that 
the cliniate was exceptionally rigorous. How is it possible to lay down a universally 
valiil law for territories of sucli <liamotrically opposite character, tus Balkh and Kabul, . 
fcioistan and Ghazna, tlio districts of Pauja and ZorafscUan V The harvest certainly 
took place one or two mouths later in the mountain valleys than in the hot plains. 

Yavau ‘barn’ (Vd. XVII, 3) ; sudku^ ‘winnowing-fan’ (from rt. tfwd/*=Skr. 
Vad/i ‘to cleanse’), Vd. Ill, 32; pi^'m -^miir (from rt. p^.sh ‘to grind’); gailda ^ mAoW 
Schuylop, Turkistdn, vol. i, p. 290. ‘The grain, instead of being thrashed, is trodden, 
out by oxen and horses, and then cleaned by being tossed in the air/ 
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Not only corn, but also grass and fruit-trees were objects of cultivation 
with the Avesta people : 

" Creator of this material world, Thou Holy One ! Where, thirdly, is 
the Earth most gladdened ? Ahura Mazda answered : Wherever 
grain is mostly produced, O son of Spitama, Zarathushtra, and grass 
and fruit- bearing trees ; wherever arid land is changed into watered, 
and marshy into dry land 

We know that in Old-Iran stall-feeding was necessary during winter. 
This required the storing of hay in spite of abundant pastures. According to 
the passage cited above it will scarcely be contested that grass was grown 2, 
But it was certainly restricted as far as possible on account of the small extent 
of productive laud. But a portion of the winter fodder might have been also 
obtained for pastures. 

It is a matter of importance that the Avesta people also cultivated trees. 
This circumstance proves that they wci*e a fully-settled people. He who cul- 
tivates grain, takes care of his immediate wants, but he who rears trees, thinks 
Jess of his own advantage than that of his children and grand-children who 
shaJl one day enjoy the fruits of his labour. He supposes that his progeny 
will dwell on the same land, will plough the same field. Confiding in their 
love and reverence for himself he will leave them his land in the best possible 
condition. 

I have already spoken about the abundance of fruit in Turkistan and 
Eastern Tran Persia and Afghanistan, which are more favourably situated, 
are famous for their splendid gardens. 

In his description of the inhabitants of Zerafshun in connection with the 
subject of horticulture, Schuyler says : 

* The gardens are the glory of all this land. The long rows of poplars, 
and olm-trecs, the vineyards, the dark foliage of the pomegranate over the 
walls, transport one at once to the plains of Lombardy or of Southern France, 
In the early spring the outskirts of the city and indeed the whole valley are 
one mass of white and pink with the bloom of almond and peach, of cherry 
and apple, of apricot and plum trees, which perfume the air for miles around. 
Nowhere are fruits more abundant, and of some varieties it can be said that 
nowhere are they better 

Little can be stated with certainty as to the system of managing farm 
followed by the Avesta x>eople. It may have varied in different provinces. 

A system of fields having permanent pasturage is best adapted to the 
conditions of the soil. It is characteristic of this system that the ground is 

1 Vd. Ill, 4. 

2 Also in Vd. XV, 41-42 the question seems to refer to artificially laid out meadows 
{yd.aHe7n,vastrcm.iizd€Uita.vd3tn^)- It is tAio that Geldner translates ‘ hurdle.’ 

8 Vide p, 161 of OKA, ♦ Turkistan, vol. i, p. 206, 
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divided into two principal portions, of which one is employed for growing 
corn, the other as permanent pasture The former lies nearer to the centre, 
or the settlement, in order to lesson the work in the fields. In Iran it was 
limited to the banks of rivers, or slopes naturally irrigated. 

Manuring was unknown. Had it ever been practised, it would have been 
mentioned among the preparatory stages of agriculture not less than irriga- 
tion. Nor do we know whether several species of grain were cultivated or 
whether the rotation of crops was understood. It was necessary, therefore, 
to let the soil lie fallow at certain periods. It was also not impossible to turn 
it into grass-land, since, the cultivation of meadows was at least not quite 
unknown. 

Finally, I again refer hero to the state of husbandry in the district of 
Zerafshan, as known to us and as described by Schuyler 

' Farmers possessing only four or five acres endeavour by careful culti- 
vation to get as much out of their land as possible, without allowing it to lie 
fallow too long. In general the larger farmers pursue a modification of the 
three-field S3'^stem. The field, after lying fallow for a year, is sown with win- 
ter-wheat or barley. The next year, after this crop is reaped, the land is 
again ploughed up and sown for the second harvest with millet, seasame, 
lentils, carrots or poppies.’ 

§ 20. Manufactm es. 

Every manufacture begins in the family. Originally, it is exclusive]}’^ a 
domestic industrj^. Wherever it has already begun to become n profession, 
it is not the exclusive occupation. Farming is carried on at the same time as 
a subsidiary employment, as is not seldom the case in our villages. 

Not before considerable numbers crowd together in one place, or before 
a lively commercial intercourse allowing the constant exchange of manufac- 
tured articles in return for natural productions, arises, will industry make any 
great progress. This progress, therefore, coincides with the gradual develop- 
ment of villages into towns. Then, b^' reason of the increasing demand, the 
manufacturer is able to support, himself and his family by his industry. He 
finds it no longer profitable to work in the fields. All his energy is devoted to 
his craft ; increasing custom sharpens his ingenuity, and thus industry thrives 
not merely in extent but also in excellence. 

With the Avesta people it is true that manufactures did not develop in 
such a normal way. And yet the follownng sketch may serve as a standard 
whereby to judge the state of industry in Old Iran at the period described 
in the Avesta. 

The articles of manufacture in use among the Avesta people were many 
and various, in fact, too varied to allow us to think of them as merely the 

I Boacher, NcUionaldkonomik, § 26. 2 Turkisfdn, vol. i, pp. 289-280. 
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prpduotions of domestic industry in the full sense of the word. Thus we are 
compelled to assume that there was a distinct class of handicraftsmen. 

With these brief observations I proceed to enter more closely into this 
question. 

Special skill seems to have been shewn in the working of metals. The 
manufacture of instruments of gold and brass or bronze was the most impor- 
tant branch of this industry ; but silver, copper and lead too seem to have 
been worked We must not forget that the Avesta texts are too scanty to 
furnish an idea of the instruments which they made use of, or of their mode 
of working and technical knowledge. 

Gold was the best known and most precious metal. No less on account 
of its brilliancy and splendour, than on account of the little difficulty which 
it offers to the workman, it was employed first of all metals in different 
parts of the world. 

In Old-Iran jewellery was chiefly made of gold. The Avesta 2 speaks of 
golden fillets, ear-rings and necklaces. Gold cups or bowls seem to have been 
used on the occasions of the Hauma consecration Gold was also employed 
for the embellishment of arms, particularly the hilts of daggers and swords. 
The dagger, which the legendary king Yima wore as a badge of his sovereign 
power, is styled ‘ decorated with gold Finally, it must be mentioned 
that gold embroidery on garments, coverings and carpets was not quite 
unknown 

The chariot and the chariot-wheels of the wind-yazaUi Va}^ and of Mithra 
are made of gold. The former wears a girdle, a helmet, and arms of gold ; 
the latter is clad in a gold coat-of-mail*. The very hoofs of the horses of 
Mithra and Srausha are shod with gold or silver^. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these words are merely metaphorical. 
Certainly no one will conclude from such descriptions that helmets or mail- 
coats, nay, even chariots and wheels and horse-shoes, were made of gold ! 
Yet by these figures of speech it is proved beyond doubt that these precious 
metals were worked to no little extent. We see also that gold was considered a 

1 Vide pp. 147-148 of OKA, Tho workshop (?) of a worker in metals is called pisra. 
The particular class is denoted by the compounds : zaranyo-aaepa, erezato-awipa, &c- 
Pisra may be connected with Skr. pi^ ‘to adorn, to decorate, to work skilfully ’ ; acuipa 
must be derived from rt. sip, which has been preserved in N.P. aijtayi ‘to harden.’ For 
tho whole statement compare Vd, VIII, 87 seq., where you will find a list of manufactures 
in which fire is used. 

2 ZaranyTi’puaa ‘ with golden fillets ’ (Yt, XV, 67 ; XIX, 41 ) ; zaranyb-mina ‘ with 
a golden naciklace’ (Yt. XV. 57). Cf. Yt. V, 127 and p. 227 of OKA. 

8 Toshka, zaranctena, Ys, X, 17. 

* Af^tra,zaranyZ-pae8a. Vd. II, 7. Cf. Skr. hiranya-peqaa, 

fi See pp. 223, 225, 227 of OKA. 

6 Yt; XV, 67 ; X, 112, 124, 136. 7 Yt. X, 126 ; Ys. LVll, 2? 
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symbol of affluence and splendour and t herefore reckoned among the possessions 
of divine beings. 

Besides vessels of gold there were others of silver, brass and copper, and 
likewise of stone, clay and wood^ Those of brass or lead were of least value- 
The most common things only, used in cvery-day life, wore made of these 
materials. It must be remarlu'd that vessels of lead were apt to l)econie very 
dangerous to health^. 

Silver was considered inferior only to gold. But the former was worked 
far less thaji the latter. The cu[) in which the Haiiina is puritied is made either 
of gold or silver. Mithra wears on his head a lie I met of silv'^er^. 

Arms and weapons are chiefly made of brass or bronze, e.g., helmets and 
ooats-of-mail, arrow-licads and metal-hoads of clubs, as well as the blades of 
swords and daggers*. In the Avesta, therefore, the word ‘ brass ’ is 
metaphorically employed for arms. 

Clubs were also covered with plates and knobs of copper to increase their 
size and weight*. 

I come now to pottery. 

Earthen vessels have already beem mentioned above. They were usually 
baked in kilns* specially constructed for tlie purpose. The art of making and 
burning tiles was also well known. But glass, as I think, was not yet made. 
The belief that the old Iranians manufactured glass would lead to important 
conclusions in the history of civilization. But it rests only on an incorrect 
interpretation of the text^. 

I would, likewise, ascribe the use of coal as fuel to the age of the Avesta.® 
The melting of metals required a fire of intense heat. This want may first have* 
led to the use of coal. The material was less deficient in old times, we may 
suppose, than now-a days. 

1 Vd. VII, 7-t seq. treats of the oleansinjj of such vessels. Cf. havana,yaghactia 
(Ys. XXII, 2). 

Aya4)ham^.m.va.8runi.va.nf.tema.khiihathra,oairi/a, Vd, XVI, 6, 

3 Ys. X, 17 ; Yt. X, 1J2. 

^ An iron-foi*idry is called fra hick (Yt. X, 96). Compare Skr. sam-aich, Athrawa 
veda, XI, 8, 13 (B.R. aiih wee). 

fi Hence chcikii^skanam-hcMsafnaienandin, Yt. X, 130. 

Tanura, N.P. tanlir, seems to denote the potter’s kiln. 

7 Vd. Vni, 84-85 says Ichi^nbat.hacli^i.ze.maini'pa^^hikat and khumbat.hacha.yamZ’—* 
pachikat. The first I translate ‘ from a potter’s kiln, where clay is burned,’ the latter 
‘ from a potter’s kiln, where vessels are burned.* The former term refers to the making 
of tiles, the latter to pottery in its proper sense. It cannot be thought strange that 
the making of the two articles was regarded as a single manufacture, and both are 
therefore called khutnha. Of course yatna is connected with N.P. jam ‘ poculttm.^ 

3 I infer this from Vd. VIII, 96, where I identify the word skairya with N.P. aakar^ 
8otgur coal.’ Thus also Geldner, 
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The art of weaving, though very old and known already in the Indo- 
Germanic period, is mentioned quite casually in the Avestai. With it is 
mentioned the art of working the skins of beasts into garments. Since Anahit a 
especially is represented as clad in skins, I conjecture that the robes of the 
nobility in particular were trimmed with fur. The imssage referred to proves 
at the same time, that they knew well the seasons in which it was either profit- 
able or the reverse to hunt beasts for their fur. 

The building of carriages and the making of harnebs attained a high degree 
of perfection among the old Iranians and the old Indians. But it is to be 
regretted that many of the terms in question are obscure in the Avesta. 

A distinction was made, I think, betw'een war-chariots and baggage- 
wagons, Tho former bore a driver and a combatant ; the latter served for the 
carriage of goods during peace. 

As a rule there were two horses to each chariot. They stood on the right 
and left sides of the pole, and their halters %vere fastened to it by means of iron 
hooks^. Sometimes a carriage-and-four was used*'^. Rich and noble gentle- 
men chiefly indulged in this luxury. The chariots of the yazatas, therefore, are 
especially described as drawn by four horses. 

§ 21. Medicine and Commerce.. 

The art of healing appears in the Avesta as a profession of a higher order* 
It plays no unimportant part in our texts. It had apparently already attained 
a certain degree of perfection ; and, as I am inclined to believe, the priests 
all devoted themselves to this profession'^. 

Diseases were of course cosidered by the old Iranians to be the creat ions 
of Evil. They make their appearance in numberless forms. There are ton 
thousand, as the Bundehish asserts®. Angra Manyu created them on earth 
to damage the pious i)eople. But Ahura Mazda set bounds no less to this 
plague than to all other works of the demons. He made the healing plants to 
grow, by the juice of which patients are healed®. 

1 Vap ‘to wort VO.* Cf. vaHra-iibdmna ‘woven garmonta.’ More diff'u* nit of intor- 
pretfttionis which can stjarcoly be aoparated from *iza, Skr. aja, Aja ‘ goat.< 

It does not, therefore, signify garments of skins, but those made from the luur of goat 
Cf. p. 224, note r» of OKA 

3 Av. rafha and vafiha. A horse completely harnessed is called aspa-yukhUi. 

3 Akhna and ahoi-dana (=rSkr. ahhidUianl; cf. also Toiuiischek, Pamirdia/t kte , 
p. 73). Also in Yt. X, 12.5 some parts of t>ie harness are enumerated, e.g., ?tdm isa, *Sima ; 
but I cannot make out their meaning. 

^ Vdsha.ckathru-yukhta, Vd. 41. 

5 Baeahaza, ‘art to healing,* ‘meditun©,’ and ‘ j)hysician.* The last is al.so called 

ihmnanaghvai, . Again medieiiio i.s ha’tahazyn. Cf. Skr. hhiahtij and The 

expression viniadhdgh for ‘ curing ’ (Vd. VII, 38) tloserves attention, bocause it is akin 
to Latin medeor, medicAis, fnedicina. Compare, for the whole, Spiegel, vol. iii, pp. 

581-582. 

fi Bdh. IX, 4 ; West, * Pahlavi Texts,’ parti, p. 31. ^ Vd. XX, 3 — i ; XXll, 2, 



Fevers chiefly arc endemic in ancient as well as in modern Iran. They 
appear in differt'nt forms, and arc, therefore, denoted in the Avesta by different 
names. Some of those names, for reasons which are apparent, originally mean 
" flame ’ or * heat i." 

The puerperal fever in particular is also menlloned in the Avesta as occur- 
ring to women in child- bed, and often endangering their lives. Like all other 
fevers, it is accompanied by a tormenting thirst^. 

Women, moreover are exposed to divers diseases. Among them the 
Avesta mentions the disorder of the nieiistriiiini, consisting in an abnormal 
duration of hemorrhage^. 

Headaches also afflicted the Imnian^. Caries, or con8umption*~the 
term in question is obscure — destroyed the strength of his body. An excess of 
sexual desire* might likewise become a sort of disease. 

A grave national evil existed in divers cutaneous disorders, among which 
I shall only specify the itch. Most terrible was leprosy, which covers and 
destroys the body of the patient. It rages now-a-days too all over Central Asia 
and certain tracts of Persia^. 

The bite of snakes caused death by poisoning. This may be understood 
by ‘ the calamity caused by serpents,’ spoken of in the Avesta, Some plants 
too, contained deadly venom, which might be fatal to the incautious!^. 

Furthermore, there arc enumerated in the Avesta a series, for the most part 
of bodily defects and infirmities, which were regarded as emblems of the evil 
spirit. There were people with a hump on their breasts or backs, stammerers, 

1 Dazhii (Vd. XX, :}), froiri rt. dazz=:Hkv. tiah ‘to burn.’ Noxt comp. 

lapashn (N.P. Uibish ‘ febris ’ ) ; sarasti or mrastya (Phlv. garni ‘ heat, flame, ; ’ according 

to Darmestoter, Vd. p. 221, n. 1., it Tnust mean tbo ague); naiza and naezagh (Phlv, 
fa>ip?ir=N.P. tanbad ‘ rigor jebri's, leverisb chill ; ’ yot in Yt. XIV, 3.3 it is used meta- 
phorically for ‘ fire ’ ). 

2 YczichaM. ham. tafno. jasat. avi. lanw/S, zbishnuye^ yezicha. he. dva, yaska. avi 
acM^hto. ajasat, yascha. sitdho. yascha. tardmo, Vd. VlJ, 70. The word zuishnu may b© 
coiinooted with the root zan ‘ to bear (ehildren).’ 

3 Vd. XVI, 8 seq. I will no longer assort with confidence that pishtra and skenda 
i n Vd. V. 59, denote sexual diseases. 

4 .Sarami, from «am * head ’ 

r> Vazcmno-asli. Consumption, as a consequence of unnatural praclicoa, is probably 
meant in Vd. XVD f, 54 hy ‘ wo dry away from him his tongue and his fat.’ 

fi Vovfrcshi (Vr. XllJ, 131) is certainly cronnected with Ski*, f^sh, vrshan. l!i Vd. 
VI 1, 58, which may be regHrfled more or less as a parallel passage, rea<l aghZahliah 
poiimshu. asti. vare-^o, but tlie text is corrupt. I should like to change the first word into 
aghaoiihtiiih (cf. maidhyoshema, perhaps for maidhyaoshma av.cording to Zddm O. \o\, xX3tv, 
p. (>6fi), ‘ evil desire,’ from agha ushH. 

r/f/rrm/rrX.P. gar, and pamon—Skr. ‘itch ’ ; /)orj.so.v!/rx-rpfo-fan7/.sh=N.P. 

])eff ‘leprosy.’ Cf. Polak, Persian, vol. ii, p. 305 ; Schuylor, Turkist&n, vol. i, pp. 147 — 
1-48. 

^ Azh.i~kar^\tcnh tha ’sho. — .P. A’a6a«f ‘ poison.’ 1 must pass over other 
names of diseases, as azhana, azhahva, kurugha, duruka, sinee they are not intelligible. 
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dwarfs or hunch-backed people and such as had overgrown teeth^. To these 
must be added the blind and the deaf, the halt and the lame, the dumb and the 
idiotic. They are all marked by the devil [disease^ and therefore excluded from 
the sacrifices of the pure yazata Anahita^* 

' Healing by means of sayings (mathra) ’ was considered the chief and most 
efficacious kind of medical treatment^. But nobody could utter religious 
sayings and prayers more efficaciously than priests. The physicians, therefore 
belonged to the priestly order. 

If prayers had not the wished-for effect and if the demons of disease would 
not depart from the i^atient, the physician was called in to help by his skill. 
According to the kind of disorder, therapeutics or surgery, ‘the cure by means 
of plants’ or ‘ the cure by means of apparatus’ wasemployed"^. 

The best healing powers have been given by Ahura Mazda to plants 
especially the poisonous ones. In them deadly and healing qualities are 
combined*. To water also healing power was attributed both hy the 
Iranians and the Indians*. Hence it is that Ainertat and Harvatat, the 
genii of a long and healthy life, preside over water and plants. 

The art of curing was thought very ancient. Its origin is traced back to 
the divine beings by tradition. This art was greatly valued by the Avesta 
people. The last throe chapters of the Vendidad are almost exclusively 
devoted to it, and it is here that its origin is described. 

ThriUi^, we arc told, was the first ‘ of the helping, prudent, powerful, 
intelligent and rich men belonging to the family of the Paradhdta, who fought 
against sickness and dcath^. At his request Mazda causes the numberless 
multitude of healing plants to grow®. It is also he, according to tradition, 
who fh'st contrived the double mode of treatment, either by plants having 
medicinal qualities or by surgical operations. With native simplicity he is 

1 Vd. II, 29 ; frakava, apdkava, apavaya, kasvi, vimito-dantan. Tho translation 
of the difforont terms is based upon tradition. 

3 Ys. V, 93. Anda^Skr. andha ‘ blind.’ Karena ’ comp. Tomasebok, Pamifdialekie , 
p. 83 (Skr. kariia * oar ’). Drvo perhaps :=zdhniva ‘fixed, not being able to move,’ hence 
‘ lame.’ Afttra=Skr. niura ‘ silly, idiotic.’ Ara may perhaps be derived from the roots 
m=:Skr. rd ‘to utter a sound,’ with the primitive «, hence ‘dumb.* Finally, ray ha comes 
from the root ra^/i=Skr. las * to hobble.’ 

3 Mdthro-haeshaza (Fd. Vll, 44). The nidihra and I'nrhdo are expressly called 
ba^shaza or fcacs/iasya ‘ dealing, curing.’ Vd. iX, 27 ; X, 5 ; Yt. Ill, 5. 

* Urvard-baishaza and karetd-ha^ffhaza. Vd. VIT, 44. 

6 Comp, vish-chithrem ‘ a remedy coming from poisonous plants.’ 

6 Comp. Rv. I, 23. 19-21 ; Zimmer, AiL. p. 272. 

7 Av. Thrita corresponds to the Iiidiari Trita, to which, as is known, the Greek- 
TpiroiVy TpiTiovUy Tpiroyevcix aro correlative. Evidently Trita was, originally, the 
deity of the water, either celestial or terrestrial. Since water was considered to possess 
sanative qualities, he might fitly be made the inventor and iirotectdr of modii'dl 
science* 

s Vd. XX, 1-2. * Urmrdo .baeshazydo, Vd. XX, 4. 

33 
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said to have requested from Ahura Mazda as a boon a medicine coming from 
poisonous plants, and a metallic knife'. 

Medicaltreatmcnt did not extend to men only, but also to beasts®. There 
are special precepts regarding the efforts which must be made in order to cure 
dogs that have run mad. Medicine should be administered to them entirely in 
the same way as to man. If this is done in vain it is permitted to use violence^. 

He who intended to practise medicine was obliged to undergo a kind of 
preliminary examination, in connection with which the most characteristic 
feature was that surgical exj[)eriment8 were made on unbelievers. If they 
died under awkward hands, the loss was not considered a great one. 

If he who underwent the examination failed in three operations, he was 
Incapable for ever of becoming a physician. If, nevertheless, ho practised 
medicine, and if one of his patients died in consequence of injudicious treatment 
it was imputed to him as intentional murder. But if, on the contrary, he 
succeeded in three operations and the patients recovered, he was allowed to 
practise without any restriction^. 

If the physician was called to a sick person, he was obliged to answer the 
summons as soon as possible. But the Vendidad deprecates hastiness in the 
treatment of the sick. Great importance was evidently attached to a correct 
diagnosis. The physician must observe each S3rmptom of the disease and 
learn its nature before he decides on this or that remedy. If a disease has 
begun in the morning, the treatment is to commence in the day-time ; if during 
the day, it shall be commenced in the night ; if in the night, the physician has 
to commence by day-break.* This is a precept that was certainly dispensed 
with in cases of emergency. 

The fee — which, it seems, was to be paid only after a successful cure — is 
laid down already in the Vendidad*. In si)eaking of the fee of a physician I 
enter upon the investigation of a very important matter in the civilization of 
the Avesta people, viz. the question of money. 

The fee differs for men according to rank and calling, for beasts according 
to their utility. A priest is to bc^ cured for a blessing. Therefore, he pays no 
taxes. 

For curing the master of a house, the head of a village, the president of a 
community, and the sovereign of a country respectively, there should be paid 

1 Vifi\\~chithre.m. dim.ay(X>iatajiyaptaMs}iath^ Vd. XX, 3. The Jast teiiii 

denotes firstly * rnetal,’ then ‘a metallic tool,’ ‘a knife,’ as in Vd. IX, 9. 

a Vd. VI r, 43. 3 Vd. XlIT, 35 seq. 

^ Those regulations are found in Vd. VII, 3G-4(). 

Y^zi.uzirohva^mf'reiirhaite^ arcza/iva.btu^shazynt ,* yezi.arfzahvc/Mcrenchuitr., 
hhshajHyhva. ba^shazydt; yezi . khshapdhva . mettnehaite, usJmhva . baoskazyat, VM. 
XXI, 3 The sickness * is hero the grammatical subject. Meranch cannot mean, of course 
to kill but only ‘ to hurt, to prove hurtful.* Comp. Skr. mrch. 

6 Vd. Vir, 41-43. 
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an ass, an ox, a horse or camel, and a carriage with four horses. For ladies, 
payment must be made, according to their rank, of the corresponding female 
beasts, a she-ass, a cow, a mare or a shc-camel. The cure of a child of a family, 
particularly of a son, seems to have cost a horse. For curing a domestic ani- 
mal th(‘ one next in value was always given ; for a horse a cow, for an ox an 
ass, for an ass a sheep, whiltj, last of all, bread and milk were given for a sheep. 

We see that natural products, especially domestic animals, were the 
regular medium of payment. Thus the circumstances of the Avesta people 
were quite similar to those of the old northern nations and of the first epochs 
of Rome. In the one, cattle were regarded as the standard of value and 
money'; in the other, all bargains were originally effected by bartering do- 
mestic animals, and coined money was not substituted before the legislation 
of the decemvirs. 

Even in the making of contracts cattle or sheep were given in pledge, 
according to the precepts of the Avesta. He who violated or revoked such a 
contract had to give, according to the agreement, one or more head from his 
herd or flock. 

The foe payable to a priest for performing the purificatory ceremonies 
was settled in domestic animals just like the fees of physicians. And here it 
is expressly laid down that the beasts themselves shall bo given as far as prac- 
ticable. Only in exceptional eases it was allowed to expiate a fault or trans- 
gression by giving other movable goods 2. 

No proof can be adduced that we ought to understand by movable goods 
also coined money. On the contrary, this is contradicted by all other condi- 
tions of commerce. Wherever coined money is once known and in general 
use, it is impossible to think that payment in animals can be customary or 
desirable, even in the case of priests, to whom such property in animals could 
not but be inconvenient, considering that the nature of their duties constantly 
called them away from their own homes. 

At most, it might be conceded that the nobility amassed, here and there 
in their houses, trinkets, jewels and other precious things which might pt^r- 
haps serve as means of payment in some cases 

I Weinbold, Altnordisches Lehen, p. 202. 

Vd. IX, 37-39: ‘ ... If they can afford it, tho Mazdayasiia shall deliver to that 
man thcao animals from out of their herds or flocks. But if they cannot, they shall replace 
thorn by other goods {anydm. avareiamlm)' This translation of tho passage, according 

to which tho animals aro evidently considered as Iwing themselves avarrta, proves that 
movable goods in general are only meant by it. The same is apparently signified by 
shaHa or khshaHa (=Phlv. khvdsiak). If this is given as weregild * compensation fop 
a murder ’ (Vd. IV, 44), we cannot doubt that horses, cattle or sheep are meant more than 
anything else. 

3 This might bo inferred from Yt. XTII, 07 ; ‘ Just as a man, a valiant warrior, armed 
and watchful. <lrive» (the enemies) away from his collected treasures (hmh^hdm-brreM 
hmdm.shactdt.Y 
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Similar circumstances are found at least among cognate nations in a 
similar stage of civilization. So it is with the ancient Germans and the Indians 
of the Rig-veda. ‘ The chiefs of the Germans pay by means of horses and 
jewels ; excellent horses and rings are given as gifts of honour ; horses and 
jewels are ver^^ often granted as rewards in “Beowulf/' The same is the 
case with the Vedic tribes : Nishka, a golden ornament for the neck or breast, 
serves as a present together with horses : “A hundred Nishka were given me 
(says Uio poet of Kakfthreant) by the king who stood in need ; with a hundred 
horses T was presented in one day/ '' 

Of course we cannot speak properly of commercial intercourse, where a 
system of currency was entirely wanting. It w^as, I suppose, limited to the 
exchange of natural products between neighbouring communities. 

But the desire to enter into commercial relations with other provinces 
cannot be said not to have existed in the time of the Avosta. The attempt 
w^as made to construct the first bridges and w^ays. The building of bridges in 
particular is highl}^ meritorious, since streams and rivers are among the 
greatest obstacles to commerce 2 . In the garden Vara, laid out by Yima 
(who during the great deluge finds here an asylum with his family), there are 
bridges and roads, as signs of good order and mangement. 

In conclusion, I shall mention some of the standards of measure used in 
the A vesta. 

A dry measure used for grain and even for liquids was the Danare 3, I 
cannot say how^ much it contained. 

The smaller linear measures are taken from parts of the human body 
and especially the finger. Sometimes, too, the uppermost joint of the middle 
finger is employed as a still smaller unit. Then follow'S the span, next the ell 
(the fore-arm from the top of the finger to the elbow), and, finally, the whole 
arm 

The foot served for a further unit of measure ; three feet make a pace 

J Zimmer, AiL. p. 

2 Comp. \d. XIV, 16; XVJTf, 74. ‘Way’ is ?narrr//<a=:Skr. mCirga, (Vd. II, 2G). 
Bridge is peshu {^pcrchi^ fr<im the root par ‘to ^lass over’ ), originally only a natural 

food. The bridge sui>2)ortod on piles or |)il]ars Js called more S|)ecifically fraachinbana 
(cf. skemha, Skr. .skambha). Also /<aertt=Skr. seln means, I think both ‘ford* and 
‘ bridge.* 

3 According to Vd. XVI, 7, a menstruating woman is to receive for (daily) food one 

Danar and two Danar khshdudra. De Harlez (_4v. tr. vol. i, p. 235, note 5) 

observes regarding the ddnare. : ‘Mesure de capacity ou de poids dont la base cat une cor- 
taine quantity de grain. Elle paratt peser environ 700 grains.* 

t 4 Finger ^erezu (the Skr. diahthi also is a linear measure, see B.R. aub voce) 

‘ finger-point ^=tbiahi, Vd. XVII, 5, and 7 ; ‘ span ^=ivttaati, N.P. btdaat ; ‘ ell 
"rabdzu (Skr, prabdhu) or frdrathni (Skr. aratni) ; ‘arm ’=6d2w=Skr. bdhu, 

‘ Foot *:=ipadlia, as in ihripadha and navapadka ; also gaya as in aevo gdya «^ncl 
thri gdya. Vd. IX, 8, and 10, 
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A gresiter length wus determined by the Hdihra. Three or four made a 
Parasang (Farsang) ^ A very interesting measure of length is the Chariu. 
Lik^ the stadion of old Greece it seems to have been the length of the race- 
ground settled by use. But it might perhaps have been the distance made 
by a horse and his rider in one run In Ibis case the length of the Charlxi 
would be entirely vague and unsettled. 

§ 22, The Settlements of the Avesta People. 

Til JO Avesta contains a whole series of expressions, having the general 
signification of ‘ colony ’ or ‘ settlement/ Sometimes they designate merely 
the relations in which the individual lives with his family and his domestics 
sometimes the hamlet or the village, sometimes even the entire district attach- 
ed to it, sometimes the country, so far as it is in general cultivated and inha- 
bited, in opposition to the surrounding unoccupied regions^. 

1 Justi (in liin Hdb.) says that tho word Mthra denotes * A measure of distance 1000 
feet longer than a parttaang' But compare the different meaning of it given by West, 
Fahlavi Texts, part i, p. 46, note 5, ami p. 98, note 2 ; Bdh. XIV, 4 ; XVI, 7, 29. 

2 Charetu is, indeed, connected with the root char ‘ to run,* and chareta * race-ground.* 
The * Vara* of Yima is said to be a charlu long in every direction (Vd. II, 25). The 
tradition translates the word asp-rds ‘ liorse-way.’ 

8 Tho most important expressions may be traced jjartly from the root khahi, ahi 
r=Skr. kahi, partly from /iad=:»Skr. sad ‘ to sit down,* partly also from kfah 

‘ to make furrows, to cultivate the field.’ To khahi belong : — 1 . Bhiti (such as hu-ahiti:st 
Skr. sukshiti, next rdmo-shiti ‘ quiet, secure settlement,’ and dareghd-ahiti ‘ lasting 
settlement ’ ; yuirya hiishiti ‘ yea^] 3 ^ good dwelling * is to be particulaily noticed, because 
in this expression an allusion is rnnitaiued to a changing of the field. — 2. Shuithetnan 
in huahoithemnn and ahayana. The last one means the land generally inhabited, hence 
airy d -shay ana, Gava is a shayana, i.e., tho habitable jiart in Sughdha, Klmenta in 
Vehrkuiia, Vaikeila in the land of the Buzhaka. — 3, ShOithra is the ‘field.* Hence 
this word stands together with conceptions such as gaoyaoiti ‘ pasture-ground,’ ma^thana 

dw’olling,* asagh ‘district.’ Cf. also shdUhrya.apnachn.zcmaschaMrmrdoacha p. 207, 
note 3, In Ys. 31, 10 shoithrya stands as elsewhere zahtu. 

To the root had belong hademan, ‘ settlement,’ and hadish, meaning the same. Tho 
latter word occurs thrice in the Vispered with the characteristic epithet ‘ rich in fields,’ 
Tho former one belongs to the Gatha dialect. To karesh belongs karsha in karshd-rdza 
‘founding, disposing and ruling settlements.’ With this compare Ys. II, 2 ; ‘The 
horse curses his rider : In future shalt thou not trap, mount, or rein a courser, as thou 
implorost not for strength for me in tho numerous community, in the settlement abounding 
in heroes.* From the Old-Indian krahti and charahani may bo taken for comparison, 
particularly paneha-krshfayah or charahanayah ‘ tlie live tribes.* Witli such names the 
Arians characterize themselves with prido as a nation pursuing agriculture. (Comp, 
also Job. 8chinidt, K.Z. XXV, p. 89). In the Avesta karshival still denotes tho rustic 
or peasant. 

Further expressions are : maUhana, mwithanya, and ma‘Jtha ‘ lodging, dwelling 
premises of a farm.’ According to Yt. XIII. 57, maethana must concur with, ah6Uhra. 

Worthy of notice are also such formations as at agk, ahdithra, gaoyaoti, maethana, Ys, I. 
16 * II. 16^ where maethana, 1 believe^ denotes 'house and farm* as opposed 

to field {ahoithra) and meadow {gaoyaoti). Herewith corresponds Ys. X. 7, ohB. tfUi 
utamaethanem ‘village and farm.* These words belong, according to Geldner 
pp. 147 and 166, note 16), to the commentary. 
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This of itself proves what importance fixed settlements had in developing 
the civilizatioji of the Avcsta nation. It may be said with perfect justice 
that they generally formed the ccntial point of their entire economical, reli- 
gious and political life. The settled agriculturists and breeders of cattle are 
on the one side, and tJie homeless, rei^tless. wandering iiertlsmcn arc on the 
other : these luv the tuo great bodies, sha»‘ply opposed to each otlxer, into 
which the inhabitants of ancient Iran were divided. 

Though my present subject is, therefore, the system of settlement adopt- 
ed by the Avesta f)eople. still J must again discuss all its social features. In 
the section on ' Oatilc- Breeding and Agricnltnnv,' 1 have onU’^ dwelt upon the 
extent to whicli the economical life of (lie Avesta people had developed itself ; 
ill order t(^ avoid repetitions I have not in the first place considered the course 
of that development. This historical j)ait of the question must here neces- 
sarily appear in the foreground as far as possible. The chief point now is to 
trace the natural beginnings of the division mentioned above, and to show 
how the separation became wider and wader in course of time. It had be- 
come gradually more and more hostile and incompensable, since one portion 
of the nation began to advance vigorously on the path of civilization, while 
the other remained stationary in its earlica* stage of culture. 

Fixed habitations ar<‘ to the old Iranian the beau4deal of good fortune, 
of rest, and of peace. They are a gift of the lieavenly ones. Tishtrya is 
called ‘ the dispenser of the field.' He and Mithra bestow good and peaceful 
settlements and long-lasting habitations K 

In quite a similar manner the Vedic Indian in his hymns prays for ‘ good 
settlement ' from the Gods. Iiidra, Agni, Soma, grant them to the pious 

Also (jwHha denotes frequently ‘ settlement, premises of u farm.’ Thus in the word 
hadha-gaHha ‘inmate.’ It originally means ‘ i)OSses8ioii, property’ {vide, p. 170, note 
3), from root yl^ji ‘to eoTiquer, to obtain liy victory, to acquire.’ Comp. Skr. jaya, 
which lias (piito the same meaning. Then yaetha often moans ‘ people,’ particularly, 

I think, in such expressions us ashaht^ .yufithdo ‘ people of tlio pious,’ Ys. XXXI, 1 ; 
Yt. V, 34; XIX, 41 and 03. Tlvo tran.silion of meaning from ‘.settlement’ to ‘people 
living in settlements, settlers,’ is found also in Skr. ktihiti and Av. hademan. To the Av- 
fjuiiha corresponds Old-Pcrshui ffaithd. The word stands near tminya, and denotes 
evidently the whole farm together with the farm -buildings as opposed to the dwelling 
house in particular. Tlioro is no doubt that ya^iha often means ‘the herds.’ I include 
here chiefly drvd gwHha ‘possessing liealtliy herds,’ which stands near kaurva-f^hu, further 
Yt. V'lII, 29. whore vdutra aud ga}fha, ‘Helds and herds,’ are combined. 

It would bo very interesting if wo could ascertain whether khshathra (certainly irN.P. 
shahar ‘ town ’ ; should that w'Ord come from vhdithra, it must sound sJiehar) may mean 
‘fortified settlement.’ It is striking that all tho passages whicli may be adduced as 
proof, belong to the Giithas. Comp. Ys, 45. 9 and 46. 16, but chiefly 34.3, whore it is said 
that tho farms lie in tho fortified settlement (vifipdo,gaethdoA.khahskthr6i). If the transla- 
tion bo correct, w'O might ascertain in tho case of Iran, tho normal development of tho 
town from the village surrounded with wall and trenches. 

Finally, 1 mention vis ‘ village,’ and nmCina ‘ single farm,’ of which I shall speak 
further on. 

^ ShOithrahe hukhtarCf hushayana, mmd-shibi, daregho-shiti arc in Yt, VIII. 2 and 
X- 4, appellatives of the two genii. 
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man'. To him before all they belong, who stands under heavenly protec- 
tion. Or they arc possessed by the powerful ruler w^ho protects his people 
with a strong hand and keeps away the enemy from his borders 

Settlements can be naturally founded only in such places where there ar^ 
rich pastures for cattle and sufficient arable land. Hence they are called ‘ the 
rich in fields.’ 

‘ When wall, O Mazda ! at the same time wdth piety, devoted sense 

Fall to our lot, and together witli power a good settlement rich in fields 

The loyal attachment to it is closely connected w ith the high regard 
entertained for the settlement. The nomad moves from one pasture-ground 
to another ; whenever he finds fodder for his herds, he halts ; when there is 
none left he carelessly advances further. 

The settlers on the other hand display their native feeling. They foster a 
noble love and reverence for the land already cultivated by their ancestors and 
inherited from them. It is an injustice and a shame to abandon t hem. This is 
doubtless implied in the words : 

‘ May we be such as preserve their settlements, 

Not such as forsake them'*/ 

Let us transfer ourselves to that ptuiod of time in which the Arianor Indo- 
Iranian tribes advanced gradually from their original home towards the south. 

It is well known that even thus early agriculture was no longer foreign to the 
Iiido-Germans. The breeding of cattle was, however, paramount . When, in 
their wanderings and migrations, the Arians took possession of the districts 
on the northern slope of Paropamisus. they naturally led a life at least lialf- 
nomadic. Though they were not continually in motion, still wc may asaume 
a constant change of pasture-lands in winter and summer. 

The breeding of cattle amongst the nomads, however, is everywhere on a 
large scale, while the mode of agriculture which they pursue is characteristic 
as wasting to the soil. Wherever they repose wdth their herds a suit able piece of 
land is brought under the plough to produce the necessary supply of corn. 
The pasturage having been consumed and the single harvest got in, and the 
colder season returning, the exhausted soil is abandoned and anotlier district is 
visited. 

1 Suhfihiti (httfihiti). Rv. JI. U)-8 : X. 20. 10 ; V. G. 8 ; VI. 2.11; t. 01 . 21 ; IX, 108 IS. 

a Kv. I. 40*8 ; VI 1. 74* G. 

3 Ys. XLVllI. n (if. Vsp. IX, 5, tho epithets nshavat, vaslramL 

marezhdikavaf Jivdthravat with fiadhii^h. As Iumb, a^ain, a.sha stands near* rantta, it may 
bo taken for ‘eorn, bread,*, as in Vd. ilJ . (vid*: OIK. p. 2^15, note 2 and p. 408, note 1 ) 
llmthra ia naturally to bo soparat-ed into hu uthra, and opi)Osed to duzhdthra. 

4 Yt. X, 76 ; buyamaU^.sh6ithrd-pan6*md.htiyam€i,sh6ithr6irichd. The glossograidiers 
add here the current ideas md nmdnd-iricho md i!U64rich6, &c., wdiioh api>ear to be a gloss 
even because shoithra stands first, what is certainly not conformable to the system. 
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The nomadic way of living presupposes in consequence a very extensive 
territory -with a thin population. With the increase in the number of inhabi- 
tants, people are obliged to remain content with a more confined space. The 
change of pasture-lands according to the seasons is discontinued. In colder 
districts on mountains a kind of husbandry peculiar to them takes its place ; 
cattle are fed in stables during winter, and driven over the mountain-pastures 
during summer. 

The abode becomes a iK>rmanenl one, and houses of a more solid kind are 
naturally constructed. They are built to last longer and are more adapted to 
the requirements of the climate. The soil occupied is worked with the utmost 
regard to its capabilities ; a ruthless and exhausting mode of cultivation would 
merely harm him who pursued it. More attention is paid to agriculture 
because relatively it pays better than the breeding of cattle. At the same time 
agriculture becomes more imperative, since a change of the fields no longer 
takes place, and the manageincnt of the farm becomes also more rational and 
systematic. Slowly, an<l gradually, and not by violent fits and starts, takes 
place the development by which the nomadic tribes are changed into a settled 
nation devoted to agriculture. 

To this transitional stage the Arians had evidently arrived even before 
their separation. But arable soil is not to be found in abundance even in the 
Uindukush districts. I might therefore l>eHevc that it was actually the want of 
such a soil which induced the Indian tribes to emigrate through the Suleiman 
passes. 

Of the Iranian tribes, several persisted in their nomadic way of living. 
But those whom we designate as the Avesla people are, in the earliest epoch 
when we hear of them, already in that stage of transition. 

Here wc have in my opinion reached a point where a very important 
difference prevails between the Oatha i)criod and that of the later Avesta. 

In the Gathas the ‘ cow ’ i.s the i)eculiar centre of the economical life. 
Agriculture is by no means unknown, but it is far from occupying the same place 
as the breeding of horned cattle. The perfection of the latter indeed is probably 
also a characteristic mark of the transition from nomadic life to fixed settle- 
ments. The more easily moveable, small cattle, such as sheep and goats, form 
the principal property of wandering herdsmen. 

Ahura Mazda is in the Gathas emidiatically called the ‘ Fashioner of the 
Cow.’ It is He who created her for the benefit of mankind. The divine spirits 
themselves take care that she may find sufficient pasture. Several epithets of 
honour are conceded to her^. Nay more, an entirf? liyrnn treats exclusively of 

1 (^eu^Xi.taffhay epithet of Ahura, Ys. XXIX, 2 ; XXXI, 1) ; ye.ahmdi.gum. 
rCinyD^skeretlrnJiem-tashat ‘who created for us the delight -bestowing cow,’ Ys. XLVII 
2. Besides rdnyd-skereti, chiefly hudfido ‘ bestowing good things * occurs as an epithet 
of the cow, which epiiliet is also usual in the later Avesta. 
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the wrongs and ox)proafiions which she endures at the hands of her enemies the 
nomads. The heavenly j)owers themselves consult how that evil may be 
checked, and pronnse lo send Za rat hush tra as a saviour and heli)cr upon the 
caith^ 

It is erroneous to assume tlial the growth of agriculture led the nation to 
settle down in permanent dwellings. The development of agriculture on the 
contraiy is frequently llio result of a more fixed esiahlishinent, both of which 
however, are in turn poT*fcete<l by a more studied and rational cultivation of 
<*altle breetliiig, cspe<aally (he breeding of jusit eaK 

This the poets of i lie (^rithfis knew V(*i*y : 

*■ 81ie, the cow, gave us good settlements and jirospcrity 

And estates, she that was longed for by the good ; 

For lier caused the plants to germinate according to the holy order 

Ahura Mazda from the beginning of the first woiid^.’ 

And how at this time agriculture and the breeding of ncat-cattle mutually 
influenced each other, is exx)ressed in the following stanza : 

" But she, tli(^ cow, soiocted of those two the active countryman for 
herself. 

As her pious lord, the guardian of the good mind. 

But he who did not follow agriculture did not particit)ate in the good 
religion, though he attempted to decoivc'k’ 

8o also the Giitlias. But on the other hand (piite a different picture is 
presented in the younger A vesta. But here also the possession of herds is 
highly esteemed. Mithra is called 'the bestower of herds'^.' The yazatas are. 
entreated for bullocks and iiorses, and tlieir possc^ssioii is looked upon as a gift 
of grace from the heavenly powers'*. But the * cow ’ does not in the least 
figure so prominently as in tlie epoch described by the (;fathris. 

The economical dove lop mont has continually and regularly advanced. 
Agriculture has undergone iJiiporiant t('chiij(‘al improvement. At this time 
it is no longer of secondary consideration, but stands on same ](?vel with 
cattle breeding ; in fact it even appears to surpass the latter in value and im- 
portance‘k That transition which began in the Arian period and continued in 

1 Ys. XXIX. 

2 Ys. XLVtII, (). f/d at tho beginning of t.ho «laiiza refers doubtlessly to gavoi of 
the pi'e<^odont stanza ; oagheu^h ninmtghOMr trh'hdhP. refers to hCi, and is ju’o])ably iiom. 
sing. 

3 Ys. XXXI, 10. Jn line 1’, on uec'oniit of the ineti o, it is required to nyiid /.'iheflghlm 
(S{K)igel, Connu. II, 24:1), which h;is no diOieultios at all, beeauso of tho following rn, and 
admits also of. an orderly constnurtioii. Cf. Rotli, Ymytd, XXXI, pp. 8-9, 24-25. One 
feels induced to translate vagheuH\i nianugho hero and in other passages in tho Gathas 
directly by ‘ cattle.’ 

4 Vdthvo-ddo. Yt. X, 65. » Yt. X, 28. Cf. alx>ve, p. 176. 

0 This is clearly to be seen from Vd. TIT. 4-5. where agriculture and cattle-breed- 
ing are mentioned together, and even agriculture licforo cattle-breeding. 
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the Gath^, is now complete. The Ave«ta people have become a firmly settled 
nation of agriculturists. 

I must hero again lay stress on the fact that in the Gathas the opposition 
is really not betivcen herdsmen and husbandmen, but frequently between the 
nomads and the settled population. To the latter did the proclaimor of the 
new religion address himself. x\mongst them did the new religion first find 
accciitancc. 

‘ For that T ask Thee, give me the right answer, O Ahura : 

How' shall I maintain pure the doctrine 
Which shall be proclaimed before the liberal prince 
As the true supreme power and as the best doctrine by thy follower, 
O Mazda, 

Who lives amongst the settlers with piety and good mind i?’ 

‘ Oh Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend, 

In thy great work ? Who is it that wishes to announce it ? 

It is he himself, Kavi Vishtuspa, the one armed for battle, 

And those whom besides, O Mazda, Thou solectest /rom the settlers. 
Those will I praise with the prayers {mathras) of the pious mind 2/ 

With the spread of the now doctrine therefore the increase of settlements 
goes hand in hand. When a hitherto nomadie tribe becomes converted to 
the Zoroastrian religion, it abandons its former unsettled mode of living, 
builds permanent dwellings, and cultivates the fields : 

For that do I ask Thoc, give me the oorreot answer, O Ahnra ! 

That is, for the doctrine which is the best of all that exist. 

Which, when it is followed, multiplies for me piously the settlements. 
Together with the w ords and works of chivotion may He grant it to 
me righth'^ ! 

My soul's wishes crave for Thee, O Mazda 
‘ For this end do I approach Thee, Blissful Spirit, 

Ahura Mada, Thou Commander through the good mind ; 

Through whose deeds the settlements are piously increased ; 

To them docs their devoted sense teach the precepts 
Of Thy Spirit, whom nobody can deceive ^ ^ 

The divine beings support man in his work of civilization. Hence they 
bear the name ‘ incrojising and furthering the settlements Ahura Mazda 

lYs. XLlV, u. 

3 Ya. XLVI, 14. Ha/Umn is, of course, not to bo separated into Aa+dema but stands 
or /<.fwir7na=Skr. aadm-an. 

3 Ys. XTJV, 10 : ydjnoLgaeMh.asha.Jrad/witJiachemnd, 

^ Ys. XLIII. 16 : yehyd.shkynothanaifth.gnjthao.nshdjrdd^ The same formula 
sec Ys. XIX, 17. Of. Vsp. 1 1, 5 ; I II, 4, 

6 Frad1mt’ffa'}fha, varcdhat-awdiia. 
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takes care of the farm-houses ’ and Brausha is called ‘ the protector of the 
settlements of the pious 2 / 

The conversion of a Turanian tribe to Zoroastrianism is already noticed 
in the Gathas. Tliroiigh it the settled dwellings of those*, who are of ‘devoted 
sense’ are increased^. The hVyilnas thus relinquished their nomadic life 
and joined t he number of the settlors. 

iho adversaries of the Mazda religion are nomads. How these main 
taiiied their position near t he settled population of Iran is explained by the 
condition of the soil. 

Even at the present day in Afghanistan permanently settled tribes that 
pumue agriculture dwell near and amongst nomadic people. The Ghilzai, 
to wlioin the territory on the Tarnak river belongs, are partly wandering 
herdsmen and partly peasants 4.’ 

The SturianI were originally nomads. Only a little before Elphinstone’s 
sojourn in iVfghanistfln had they adoi^ted agriculture and fixed settlements. 
A strife with a neighbouring tribe had narrowed tlicir territory, and this 
necessitated a more careful cultivation of the soil. 

The Shiram pursue agriculture : their neighbours t he Vazirl wander 
round about with their herds. »So too tlio Nassers. Th(?so pass every autumn 
in constant warfare through the doininioii of their bitterest enemies, the 
Vazirl, in order to search for pasture-grounds in warmer districts during 
winter. In spring they return by the same way and amid the same perils to 
the cooler mountain-heights 

That nomadic tribes also embraced Zoroastriaiiisju is not quite iJiipossible, 
but it is also by no means certain. 

Wo know for a fact that the Mazdayasniin dwelt- sometimes in tents which 
were subjected like other dwelliiig.s to puriHcation enjoined by the Law. In 
the hut of an unbeliever the ceremonies of the Avesta would of course not be 
practised. 

However, such could scarcely have been the case in more than a tempo- 
rary way. Herdsmen who watched the cattle on their pasture-grounds may 
have lodged themselves in tents. It is also to bo borne in mind that every 
dweller in a tent is not therefore a nomad. Many inhabitants of Afghanistan 
who pumue husbandry prefer the tent to a fixed habitation. This predihx;- 
t,ion appears to bo a remnant of an earlier period, of a time in which the tent 
was indeed the sole homestead of the family. 

1 Ys. LV, 4. 2 Ilishard-afihahe.fjaclhdo. Ya. LVJl, 17. 

3 Ys.XLVI, 12;cf.p. 31. 

4 Masson, Narrative^ 11, 205; EJphiristoiie, Kabul, IJ, 172-176 ; Spiegel E,A, I, 

321 seqq. 

5 Elphinstone, Kabul, 11, 00-91, 07, 212 seqq. ; iSpiogel, 1, 300-310, 324. 
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What then was the usual fornt of settlement amongst the A vesta pc»ople ? 

As a rule the Mazdayasnan dwelt in villafjes. The village was composed 
of a certain number of dwellings, each of which harboured a family 

Thus it is said in a c(^rtain prayer : * Info w.y home may there come the 
contentment, blevssing, guilelessness and appreciatioji of the pious men. May 
there now arise for our villaqv, piety and power, blessing and magnificence 
and happiness, and long.-laating dominion of the faith, which originates from 
Ahura and from Zarathushtra . Soon may there issue from our village cJittle 
and corn (?) and the strength and adherence to Ahura, of the faithful men 2 ! ' 

Into these villages the wolves secret ly steal to seuzo their prey. The 
villagers staiid under the special protection of the manefi. The spirits of tlic 
departed ones also return to thoni aimualiy at the season of Ilaruaf^palamai- 
dtiaya 

By the last Jiamc are fret] uently designated the villages of the Mazdayas- 
nan. They are visited by the liordes of hostile ])lundering tribes, who sud- 
denly rush upon them to mufder men, to drive away their cattle and to carry 
away into cruel imiuisonmeut their wives and chiidr(>n They therefore 
pray to the good spirits that tlie villages may bo lasting, good and peaceful 
settlements, chiefly that there may not befall them any scarcity of water and 
failure of crops, which might compel the inhabitant to quit his beloved home- 
stead and to search for new dwellings 

Along with the village-system, there, however, also existed the farm-like 
settlement, 

Tlie reasons for different forms of habitations spring entirely from the 
natural conditions of the land, to Avhich man adai)ts himself at all times and 
places with an instinct iieculiar to himself for choosing that which is neces- 
sary and wholesome. 

Extensive plains, be they high or low-lyhig grounds and desert plateaus 
do not favour the foundation of fixed settlements. 1’hev are essentially the 
territory adapted to Avaiideriug tribes. Thus the noniadie mode of life and 
(‘Xtensivc cattle-breeding must iiave alwfi.ys prevailed on the rather sterile 
elevated plaias in the south of Afghanistan and on Iho steppes of the (.-aspian 
and Aral Seas. 

Mountains, which of thcmselv<}s render the Free ujovcjuent of larger 
masses of men and aTiimals difficult, are usually 1 ho first eaiist? of permanent 

1 Vis ‘ villHfzo ■ : ‘a ha-bitatiiMi, farm.' 

- Ys. LX, 2-3. ‘Corn '•^zashe.ni, 

Vtl. XllI, 11 and 40 ; Y^t. XHI, 40. 

4 Vfl. XVI II, 12; cf. p. 28; of. hutha,mt8U^^MliaiJal^dne ha('ha,avanJiat,vlfiat.yat, 
liKiidaifaunnit, Vd. XJX, 12. 

Ys, LXVJJl, 14 : huahkiii rijtiid-shkiii besides darcghd-^^ikUi, Ys. XU, 2-3 : 
rnuzda^y^.snindm.i^am,zydnay(mcfid,vivdpatcha (mod. Pors. biyub) . . . iwit.ahnMtMzyiUyifilntr 
tiOii,vtvitp(:m kahin mazdayatfulah avi vlso. 
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dwellings. Ev^en wild rugged mountaiii-dlsincts appear at a very early period 
to have been inhabited by settled populations to as great a height as the 
climate would allow men to dwell in the higher part, however, being still 
available for pasture^ . 

The expansion of the settlemcnl is of course entirely dependent upon the 
condition of the soil. Larger settlements can spring up only where continuous 
piece of fertile land are found. Jf the cultivable soil consists on the contrary 
of broken and isolated pie(;es of smalltu’ c^xteni, inteiTuptcd by stepi>cs or 
barriers or rock incapable of cultivation, the tendency to separate and esta- 
blish independent farms and hamlets will predominate 

Finally, another consideration has likewise a iiiight>' influence upon the 
security of life and property. 

In an open country" which is exposed to hostile inroads, i)eople are alw'ays 
obliged to unite in one Inrge community in order to enable themselves to make 
a successful resistance against their enemies. This is j)articularly the case 
where a nation of agriculturists have as near neighbours nomadic tribes 
who are indeed their natural and most dangerous enemies.^ 

In mountainous countries, where nature itself offers the moans of protec- 
tion, the settler enjoys greater freedom. Here he can separate himself from his 
relatives and companions and look for pasture and arable land according to 
his own taste. Ho can live as a free lord upon his farm independent of neigh- 
bours, unhampered by the restrictions necessary in a large community. 

These universal laws affect the most diverse nations of all ages and countries 
and may be likewise applied to the condition of settlement of the A vesta people. 

Undcr what circumstances larger communities are found is clearly seen 
when we fix our eyes upon the present boroughs of Eastern Imn. These 
are generally situated on the banks of rivers, where they pass from the 
projecting mountains into the plains or from fertile oases into the flat land. 
Hero are combined the two requisites which chiefly render possible the rise of 
larger settlements. 

On the one hand, the best arable land is jvally found at I lie foot of the 
mountains near the rivers and of suflicieut extent to maintain a very larger 
number of ix?opIe. On the other hand, the edge of the plains is naturally most* 
exposed to the pillaging inroads of the nomads. In fact, the large river valleys 
serve as roads through which to penetrate deeper into the mountains. 

1 Andrian ' Utiher den Einjiuss d4ir vcrlkalcn Qlicderung der Erdcberfldche auf 
mcitschlidic Ansiedlutigent^ in tho transactions of the Anthropological Society of Vienna 
voK vi, 1876, p|). 2-6. 

ss Inania-Stornegg, Vntmuchtni</i’n iiber da*i Hof system im M'liUlnltvVy 7 seqq. ; 
Uos<;hoi*, Nationalokommik^ § To. 

3 Andrian, 1, c. p. 12. 
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x\ndkhui, Sliibcarghaii, and more parlkuJarly Merv are towns which owe 
their existence to oases. The tracts between the fiat Jand and the mountains 
are held by Kunduz, Khiiluin, Balkh and Sarakhsh. Siripul, Maimane and 
Herat lie in a broad and easily accessible river- valleys, and indeed just in the 
parts where the valle\’.s begin to narrow. 

In the south, Fara. Girislik, Kandahar exhibit quite the same natural 
features. The last-mentioned town especially is founded with an exceedingly 
skilful adaptation to the nature of the groiiud. It, lies on a plateau which is 
formed by the last projections of the niount«aiu-range. Onthe west and the east 
it is sheltered by the Arghandab and Tarnak, which unite below the tow^n. 
The plain is thus on all sides naturally protected by these rivers, while the 
mountains rise in its rear. 

Gazni and Kabul wer(‘ [)robabiy built partly for strategical reasons and 
partly on account of the richness of the surrounding country in arable and 
pasture land. 

In all these places native legends maintain the high antiquity of tlie town. 

Balkh is regarded as a pojvulus and fortilied town oven in the legends of 
Ninos and Semiramis, and is called the ' mother of towns ’ by the nativc^sb 

Tlie foundation of Merv is ascribed to Tahmuratli, the Taklima- Urupish of 
the Avesta^. Kandahar is said to have been built uwh^v Lolirasp, cuxlled Arvat- 
aspa in the Avesta^. On both sides of Girishk, l uins of great antiquity are 
found on either bank of the Hilrnend. These are the remnants of an important 
town, which, according to the belief of the native inhabitants, flourished in t he 
time of Alexander'^. To tlie pre- Macedonian period must also belong the golden 
age of the ancient Kara ; however, we do not Jaiow Jiow far back in ancient 
times we are entitled to place it**. 

In conclusion, I have yet to mention the numerous and extensiv^e ruins 
scattered over the plains of fcieistan. They contain the remains of towns, 
castles and other buildings, whoso erection is ascribed by native tradition to the 
sovereigns of the legendary dynasty of the Kayanians. The want of security 
against the pillaging Baluchees even now forces the inhabitants on the delta of 
the Hilrnend to unite ilieniselves into larger settlements. 

On the rugged and rocky heights of the Hindukush and in the Alpine 
regions on the upper Oxus n^gular towns could not be erected. Here the natural 
circumstances are favourable to the establishment of smaller villages and ham- 
lets, and even of single farms. Arable land is here found only in small frag- 
ments, which do not allow^ a large number of people to live together. The 
variegated character of the soil furthered the scgi’egation of the inhabitants. 

1 Burncs, Bokhara, II, 204 ; Ferrier, Vayages, 1, 389 seqq. ; VAmb6ry, Reise in 
Mittelasifin, 206. 

2 Biirnos, Uokhara, III, 30 seqq. 

1 Ibid. 11, 120. 


8 Ferrior, Voyages, II, 132, not© 1. 
6 ibid. II, 278-279. 
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Tho natural security of the country permitted the separation into small groups 
or into single families. 

The existence of the farm-settlement along with the village-settlement can 
be proved also from tho Avesta. 

The Vendidad, referring to the provisional places for the disposal of the 
dead body called KaUt^ contains the definite command that such Kata^s should 
be built i 7 b each village and in each housed. Certainly it cannot be meant there- 
by that the whole community, and moreover each individual family, should 
have Katas of their own. That would be palpably absurd. The command- 
ment is only intelligible if we take into consideration the co-existing forms of 
Settlement. 

Where people dwell there must be Katas, oven in each separate farm-house^ 
where it may prove necessary in the event of death taking place. For a village 
tho building of one set of Katas is, however, sufficient. There they are 
evidently the property of tho community, ready for use whenever a death 
occurs in a family residing in the village. 

The Avesta peoi^lo were not without enemies. Their exposed settlements 
were subject to sudden inroads of the nomads of the steppes, without taking 
into consideration that in threatened districts, where a larger number 
of pc'n.\ united themselves, measures had to be taken to ward off such 
dangers. 

On convenient sites were built Ctastles, which in time of war gave shelter 
to the women, children and herds, or else tho village was surrounded with a wall 
and entrenchments. Tho way in which people secure themselves to this day 
in Khoriisaii against the attacks of the Turkomans is similarly characteristic* 
Everywhere, even in the immediate neighbourhood of the villages towers are 
built on the fields. When the dreaded horsemen appear, the people who are 
on the open fields escape iiio the nearest tenver, and maintain themselves there 
until either help arrives or the Turkomans withdraw. 

As in the Avesta we have no direct evidence ol any of the modes of defence 
mentioned above, w<^ must confine ounselvos to general ob.serv.ations2. 

1 VU. 10 ; M’. p. 172. Also in Vcl. Vlll, lo:^ I rocognize an allusion to tho system 
of villages and farms ; in that passage tho last two words of nazdiQ\item.avi.nyn(tmmcha. 
vtsemcha.zanUimcha,dahylimcha are to bo erased as glossarial additions ; for it is nonsense 
to say that a man who has become impure, should run to tho noxt district, or even to 
the noxt province and ask. with a loud voice, for the peiformaneo of the purificatory rite ; 
whereas it is proper that iliis sliouM be done at the first village or farm where he arrives. 
The wish to place togelhor those four current expressions caused the awkward interpola- 
tion. Analogous passages are Ys. IX, 28 and Yt. X, 75 ; but T believe that, on a particular 
examination, .still more passages would bo found. 

‘•i Very difficult is the passage Yf;. V, l:?0, and therefoi*e little fit for proving tho fact ; 
one might possibly thus translate it : ‘ 1 wdll set up a fence (iwrma?/) in the plains (upa 
fitarema^shu,) which protects all that belongs to livelihood (hujyditim)^ and makes to 
increase the power when it is necessary to withdraw ' {zaznitr, dal. sg. of the pres, part, 
ofrt. sr ?). 
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Fortified places that stand vacant in time of peace and are occupied on the 
outbreak of a war, only fulfil their object to a certain extent. They are suitable 
where a regular war occurs, the outbreak of which may be calculated ou with 
some certainty. Near the edge of a desert, wh(?re war is more or less incessant, 
and where xjcople have to be on their guard against sudden attacks every day 
and every hour, such fortified jilaccs servo no purpose. TI<3w could it have 
iKJon possible on tlu' alarm of very sudden and wholly unforseen invasion 
actually to convey women and children into iJie castles, and to collect the 
herds and drive them behind protecting walls ? 

Against such dangers there is indeed no al)solui(‘ security. In addition to 
the union of a large nnml)or of warlike men, which inspired the barbarians with 
respect, the practice of always maintaining permanent dwellings in a lit state 
for defensive warfare offered the best protection. Whoever was surprised in 
the open country by robbers was infallibly lost. Only the lives and property 
of those who were sheltered behind walls were safe?. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that even in the most remote period fortified 
places were founded where the present Eastern Iranian towns are situated. 
The development of the town from the fortified village is quite normal, I 
might even consider it as by no means improbable that the beginnings of the 
town-like settlements go back oven to the age of the Avesta. 

The point to bo most considered here is, what wo should understand by 
a ‘ town.' Towns where houses are ranged one close to the other in 
regular streets, where the profession of the tradesman is held in the same 
honour as that of the agriculturists, yea, oven surpasses the lat»ter, and where 
commerce and mercantile pursuits flouiish ; such wore unknown to the Avesta 
people. 

In the case of the Avesta pcoifie the charaotoristic.s of the village and of the 
town arc so fundamentally different, that a particular name for the latter could 
not but 1x5 wanting in the Avesta language. Trade, besides, does not play in 
the Avesta nearly such an important iiart as cattle-breeding and agriculture. 
The entire life, as it is i>icturcd to us, is the life of herdsmen and peasants. Com- 
merce seems to have been completely unknown, and the conditions of inter- 
course, the exchange of products, purchase and sale, were evidently quite 
primitive. 

If, on the other hand, wes define the town as an enclosed and fortified 
settlement, constantly inhabited in all its parts, of larger extent and with more 
numerous inhabitants, the existence of town-liko settlements amongst the. 
Avt*sta peojile is at least probable. In that case the fortified village and the 
town proiierly so-called differ only with respect to their dimensions. 

The largo village ranks just below the town. Through the accession of 
fresh communities and the constant growth of population, circumstances are 
generally brought about, under which a real town life first develops itself. 
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The ])reliininary conditiojLs for the formation of town-like settlements were 
offered, if anywlu'ro, in Kaslern Iran. The economical j)ossi))ility of main- 
taining a larger miinbor of people is limited to certain countries. But just 
where it existMS, in.S(>curity of lifcj arid property combines to make the union into 
extensive communities neecssciry. 

Here I r(^fer also to the condition of setticmcMits amongst the kindred 
tribes. 

The praeliei' of dwelling in optm villages and boroughs was by no means 
so exclusively an I ndo- Germanic custom as it is generally sup])osed to be. in 
every })lace Avlien* historical cireu instances or the special aspect of the soil aix*. 
conducive to it, |>coplc evtm at v^c'ry early periods are led to tiu' foundation of 
oiiclosed and fortified toAvus^. 

Th(^ Italiei had alrciady passed the stage of village life, wJiile they still 
dwelt in the A^alley of the Po. Their settlements discovered there are without 
oxcei>tion suiTounded by 1 renches and Avails of earth. They exhibit a system- 
atical design in the. form of a rectangle^ and cover an area of three or four, 
nay, oven of ten hectares-. 

Tlie Germans, too, who still manifest in general a distinct inclination to- 
wards independence and s(?paration into thtdr settlement s, abandoned the farm 
or village .settlement even Avhere the external condition made it desirable. The 
large settlements of the Quades on the March and the Danube are, therefore, 
characteristic. For instance, the village in the i^rovince of Braunsberg, which 
is surrounded Avith a large circular wall,c*ovei*s an area of thirteen hectares, the 
.space occupied by dAvellings, tlie place of arms in Stillfried on the March, even 
(»xtond over lAvonty-five licet ares. 

Such places, liowever, did not uierely serve for refuge during war. On 
the contrary, discoveries made in them prove that they were also fully and 
(‘onstantly inhabitc'd in t imes of peac'c.^ 

The Gnrodi.sts of Southern liussici may ais<^ not ]ia\<‘ been in<?re ca, sties to 
bo us(hI in ease* of war'. Th(' discoveries made within the eircuit of th<* walls 
compel ns ratluu* to assinn<‘ that tlui.se were constantly inhabited**. Aa 
regards their dimension, it is ti ne, they arc (jonsiderabJy inferior t-o the eneloscHl 
villages of tlie plains of th(» Po, or to the .settlemimts of tlai diirades. 

Finally. 1 <*om(» to the nation whieli is mo.st closely akin to the Iranians — 
1,0 th(^ Vcidit' Jmlians. llen^ wr have a vf*rv clear instanci* of how the 

I VV^illi the fonoAvint; f>r. Pohhtiaiin Du* Arif tiny** lfotn*i 

- ilelbig, lieilraij ::ur ultitaiiKrhni Kiilfur~\ind Kun-^iyeschir/tie, /, Die Italikcv in 
dt*r Poehene. 

Miieh, Truniiarlioiu< of tin' A nthiopotofio'ul Soritty of Vhono^ V, 119 seq. ; cf. liiama- 
.Sternegg, Dviitsclu' Wirthsihaflsijenchichlr, I, 6-7. 

Heviie (h’M df'MX mondrs of 187^, |». 79.7 ; Pohlinann, Du Aofihujc lionia^ pp. 85-36 5 
but see Zimmer, AIL, pp, 146-147, 

3iJ 
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geographical and historical conditions severally affect the form of settle- 
ment. I place myself without, any liestitation on the side of Zimmer, who 
denies the existence of urban settlements among tlie Arians of the Rig-veda. 

‘ Xowliere do we meet with any certainty with the name of a town in the 
hymns of the Rig-veda. The people dwelt rather in villages, hamlets (grama), 
which were mostly completely open .... The serA’^ed as a defence 
against the attacks of enemies as well as against inundations ; they were, as far 
as we can peiceive, situated on elevated points, and were protected by mounds 
and entrenchments, within which people took refuge witli their wives and 
chattels in the time of danger. They may have been particularly abundant 
on the shores of rivers, for there the most obstinate battles were fought, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Vedic hymns^' 

Now nothing would be more improptu* than to transfer such conditions 
from the old Indians to the Iranians. Even sub-divisions of the same people 
often display according to oircximstances a great difference in their settlements. 
The Slavi lived, partly in entirely unfortified abodes, partly in regular and en- 
closed settlements^. The testimony of Tacitus regarding tlie division of the 
Cvermans into single farms and unfortified hamlets is by no means applicable 
to all tribes and districts. Italican peasants in the Apennines lived, even in the 
Imperial age, in small boroughs, whilst the Italici of the prehistoric jwiod had 
already become builders of towns. 

Thus the Vedic Indians and the Tranians of the Avesta, owing lo t he great 
difference in the nature of theoouutrie.s in which they lived ami of llu* iristorical 
circumstances wliU^h iiillucficeil them, m«av have and must have gom* diff(‘r(mt 
ways. 

We know how the nature of their soil must of ilst^lf have led the* Iranians 
to the building of larger and enclosed settlements. To a great extent tliis was 
not the ciiso with the Indians. The Indus valley and the Panjab display, by 
far, greater uniformity in the aspect of the soil. It is a fiat and o^xen land 
which, of itself, conduces more to the splitting up and scattering of the people. 

The chief point of difference is, however, quite another one. An urban 
settlement certainly presupposes a longer establishment in the land. This is 
applicable to the Avesta nation, who, so far as our information goes, dwelt in 
the districts north and south of Paropamisiis. 

With the Indians the case was eritirel.y otherwise. The Rig-veda docs not 
at all represent them to us permanently settled. The Aiian people of that age. 
are, on the contrary, continually moving. They are advancing .slowly, from 
west to cast, drawing near to the banks of the Ganges. One river lino after 

1 Zimmer, AIL. pp. 147.148. 

2 Thus, accordinj? to Prokop’s desc;riptions, the advaneinj^ and therefore nearly 
nomadizing Slavi on the I)anul)e, Vide Pohlinann, Die Artjdnge Uomn, p. 35, 
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another of the Panjab becomes occupied ; the aborigines are more and more 
forced backward or driven into the mountains. 

Under such circumstances a town-like settlement could evidenlly not 
develop itself. For the security of pioi)erty the building of castles was suffi- 
cient. A ciicumvallation of the village was required only in isolated localities. 

The troops marching at the head of the migrating Arian nations were en- 
gaged in constant and bloody wars with the Dasa. and liv^ed probably in a sort 
of military camp. The tribes living further back enjoy^ed a relative security, 
which was only disturbed by^ actual feuds betnwn the Arians themselves. 

Of such sudden invasions as the Iranians had to expect, the Rig-veda says 
nothing, to my knowledge. They were certainly not so common and not the 
usual form in which war was waged. The preparations which people made 
against the iini)cnding dangers from enemies, must consequently have l>ecn 
entirely different in India from what they were in Iran. 

Indeed, the sett Jtunents of the Arians of the Avesta and of the Rig-veda 
develoi)ed under totally different conditions. Accordingly the result must have 
been entirely different ith the respective nations in spite of their close rela- 
tionshij), and notwithstanding all otluT uniformity of custom and culture. 

In conclusion, I come to the question whether the founders and inhabi- 
tants of a village were bound together by relaf ioiiship, or whether they had 
united themselves in settlements for any other causes, that is, whether the 
Eastern Iranian village was the village of kindred races or not. 

The following explanation respecting the development of a village would 
appeal t o lie the most probable one. Every individual man selected at pleas- 
ure his piece of ground, on which he settled himself with his family. The 
sons, w hen they w^erc grown up and established their OAvn homesteads, built 
their dwellings near that of their father. Around their farms followed after- 
wards those of grandsons and great-grandsons. Tlie field was cultivated as 
a common property and its revenue divided ^ . 

Moreover, I consider this jirimitive development of the village of a family 
out of the single iarmhouso as in many cases possible. That fann-Iike settle- 
ments Averc know'll amongst the Avesta people is not to be doubted. That 
the descendant s of a head of a family settled in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the family mansion, rather than remove themselves to a distanee from it, 
altogether corresponds with the old Iranian spirit. 

i In that manner the Bohemian village is said, by Palacky, to bo originated. 
According to him (Palacky), the Bohemian built his house in the midst of his landed 
property. His descendants managed the j>aternal estate, often during several genera- 
tions, in common, and without di>'iding it ; if the paternal house was not more capable 
of holding their increased number, other houses were built in the proximity, and this 
was the origin of the most ancient Bohemian villages that were as many in number as 
small in extent, since all their inhabitants originally formed but one only family 
Pohlniann, Din Anfiinac Roma^ p. 51. • 
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Amongst the Pai*seeH in Bombay a most highl^'^ remarkable custom exists 
even at the present day, in which the inclination towards the closest possible 
union of the respective families is strikingly manifest. Here the sons are not 
wont, even when they are grown up and married, to set up really independent, 
households. So long as {-here is any room, they dwell, together with 
the other relatives of their father's family, in the house of t heii* parents. Even 
if a man has six or seven sons, they all live, with their wives and children, 
with the head of their family i. W(5 may also add that when any scarcity of 
room occurs and a new dwelling has to Ixi occupied, ihc latter is lookcil for in 
the closesli possible vicinity of t he father s luuise.' 

The Tajiks also in Ikidakhsliaa live togetluM* in kijidre.d families, and \vr 
may imagine that such is the (^as<i with the re.st of llie Galchas, of whoso man- 
ner of life and customs wo do ?iot, unfortunately, posessoss any account. 

Ill the whole Badakhshan the villages, called Kishlah, exhibit the same 
design ^ They arc divided into several quartern or liamlcis, each of which 

1 Doaabhoy FrHinjoo, The p. S7. 

1 give hero a vory in<ero!?f iiig |)iiseugo <*f Wtxid's Journey to the Sourer of the River 

; it is » very <*}cttr descript ion of « 'J’A jik village iu Jerm ; the descj iption may also 
he regarded as a kind of addition to p.52 : 

‘It is customary in those countries for relations to live iu the same hamlet, often 
to the number of six or eight families. An outer waU sun’ounds this little knot of friends 
within which each family lias its separate dwelling-house, stable, and cattle-shed ; and 
a number of such hamlets form a kisblak, or viJlago. . . . Vho style of building does not 
differ throughout the tjoinit ry, and our quarters at Germ may V>e taken as a fair spocimoii 
of them all. Tlio site is (he slope of a hill, and a rivulet is usually not jnany paces from 
the door. Its course is hero and there impeded by largo whitened boulders, glassy — 
Smooth from the constant, action of running water ; wluJe its banks are .shaded by a few 
gnarled walnut 'trees, and tlio law n adioining planted in regular lines wdth the mulberry . 
Down in the bottom of the valley, wdicre tlio rivulet falls into the larger stream, lie the 
scanty corn-lands of the little community. The mountains rise immediately behind 
the village, and their distant, sum in its retain their snowy coverings throughout tlio greater 
jiortion of the year. iVn enclosure i.s formed by running a dry-stone wall round a. space 
proportioned to the size and woaltli of the farnih*. TJie simcc thus enclosed is divided 
into compartments, the best of wliich form the dwelling-houses, wliilst the others hold 
the stock. These latter compart meut.s are visually sunk two feet under -ground, wdiile 
the floors of the rooms for the family are elevated a foot or more above it : flat roofs 
extend over the wliole. In tlic dwelling-house the smoke e.seapcs by a hole in the middle 
of the roof, to which is fitteil a woorlen frame, to .stnj) up the aj)ertiire when sn< 3 w is falling. 
The rafters are lathed above and then co>'^ercd wdtli a thick coat of mud. If the room be 
large, its roof is supported by four stout pillar.s, forming a square, in the middle of the 
apartment, w'ithin whi<*h the floor i.s coils iderably low'er tlian in the other parts, and the 
benches thus formed are either strewed with straw' or carpeted with felts, and form the 
seats and bed-places of the family. The w alls of the house ai e of coiLsidemble thickness : 
they are smoothly plastered iiiisde with mud, and have a si in ilar though rougher coating ' 
w’ithout. Where the slope of the hill is considerable, tlu^ cncJo.sing w'lill i.^ omitted and 
the upper row of houses are then over tiio roofs of tlie lower. Niches are loft in the sides 
of the wall, and in these are placed many of the household utensils. The custom of rela- 
tione grouping together has its advantages, but they are not utiinixed. Many of the 
sorrows of the poor are thus alloviatoti by the kindneas of friends : tlie closeness of tlieir 
intercourse adds to their mutual synqiathy ; and when death occurs, the consolation which 
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is suiTouiidod by a wall. In such a hamlet dwell families eouiiecicd by blood 
often six to eight in nuiuljor. Eaeh of them htis its separate division, 
enclosed again by a wall witliin the hamlet itself, with its own dwelling and 
rooms for the household. 

Anyhow, in my opinion, the foundation of single farms was at least an 
exception. As a primitwe. form of settlement they oeeurred in Eastern Iran, 
at all events, as seldom as in other eouiitries and with oilier ptniples ; and 
espc^cially for this roevson, that the settlers, at least as 1 beli<'ve, had lirst to 
conquer the land from hostile* aborigines, against whom tht^y could naturally 
defend themselves only when in siillieient number. Indeed, iji low stages of 
civilization the dwr^lling logt^ther in a village; oilers eminent advantages. 
With the lirst seizing of a «?oimlrv the settlement is, tiierefore, everywhere, 
by far more frequent than farm-like dAvoUings ^ . 

Eastern Iran was, without doubt, partly at- least, already conquered b>‘ 
t.ho Indo- Iranian tribes. The lirst settlements go back lo the Arian period 
and cannot Ihevefon; be conveniently designated as })ropeily Iranian. But 
again, after the secession of the tribes, afterwards known as Indian, the 
li*aniaiis, wJio remained, were by no meaas in a settled state. The battles 
with the aborigines <*ontinucd also down to the Iranian period. In the spread 
of civilization then; was no standing still. In the VWst particularly,. 

V at ion was pushed more and more forward, and fresh soil wan won. It is also 
certain that special Iranian families, as first settlers, often look considerable 
quantities of land into their possession, and a large niimbei* of primitive 
settlements owed them their origin. 

When wo have t lius traecd the rise of villagi; communities from one an- 
other, the following question suggests itself jus to the character of the Eastern 
li*anian village : Did the Iranians migrate in search of land in miscellaneous 
crowds and thus found settlements i or. had they already grouped them- 
selves according to relationship and in tribes ? 

That the latter was the case is proved to a certainty. This word via ^ 
doo.s not designate the village locally only, but at the same time also genea- 
logically the race composed of soveraJ families. It is only in the original 

the rtlliicted survivors 3*eoeivo from those near around them is ^^reat indeed. But to the 
newly married couple the benefits derived from this arrangement are frequently very 
dearly purchtused ; and the temper of the pt)or bride, it is to be foarcxl, is <iften i)ermaiient- 
ly <lamage<l by the trials she has to undergo at the hands of a cros.s-grainod mother-in-law, 
.... Small as is the population in many of tlie valleys or narrow mountain glens, it is 
yet too great for the limited extent of their corn lands.’ 

1 Koscher, NationalOkntiomik, p. 202 seq. ; Pohlnuuin. Dir Anfanrjr Roms, ]>. 52. 

To the Av. «»/.v corresponds Skr. vie ; here it i.s important for the relation l>etwecn 
the Iranian and Indian settlements that vie signifies in the Rig-veda ‘house, family 
race,’ whilst ‘ village ’ is designated by grama. Obviously the Indian village was piin- 
cipaliy a local bond, or at least, the identity of village and family Ls not more so manifest 
as among the A vesta people. 
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actual combination of both these ideas, when every race built and inhabited 
their own village, that the double meaning of the single word ms is intelli- 
gible. 

Qfteji enough, indeed, this state of things was only the ideal and not 
the actual one. The principle of relationship was obscured by purely acci- 
dental or local circumstances. It also happened that smaller tribes, not ori- 
ginally related, united themselves into a common settlement, or that neigh- 
bouring, tliough not kindred clans, were formed into a large community for 
practical reasons. 

But even such communities were evidently organized very much accord- 
ing to the old bonds of tribe K The village of a clan formed the model ac- 
cording to which the new settlement was arranged and managed. The inha- 
bitants of a village, founded by two or more families, then form only a single 
clan, under common direction, under one head. If such were not the case, it 
would Ik? impossible that the two-fold signification of ins could have been 
preserved fresh throughout the entire literature of the Avesta. 

The conditions of settlement of the Avesta people an? therefore vcjry 
various ; they are altogether adapted to the nature of the land in which those 
people dwelt. The village and farm systems existed side by side. Single 
farms were more rare and were found chiefly in mountain -valleys. 

Villages were founded more frequentl\% and, indeed naturally, in more 
open and more fruitful districts. As such places were particularly found on 
the tramition rocks ii\ the deserts, and exposed to the pillaging incursions of 
the nomadic tribes, the villages were surrounded with w.'^lls and trenches. 

In the ])ositions where the Afghan towns arc now situated, the conditions 
favourable to the rise of more extensive settlements exist lo a certain extent. 
Here there were probably already in the Avesta epoch, fortified villages of 
such a dimension, that we may justly sj>eak of them as the first step towards 
the formation of urban settlements. 

As a primitive form of settlement the village was more common t han the 
single farm. The villages were villages of races ; t heir inhabitants were bound 
together by tics of relationship. But it must be admitted that from t he origi- 
nal single farm-house also, sometimes through tlic gradual growth of the 
family, the race-village has been developed. 

1 It sconiM to follow from the inscription of Behistaii, 1, 6o, that, also in Western 
Irun the village of a elan was ordinary ; there we must translate gailhdmchd.itmnijdfnchd. 
v'iihibishdid apparently by ‘ the settlements and houses a<jcordiiig to the races.' The 
Medea and Persians had, therefore, settled according to races or clans ; several related 
families formo»i the community of the village. Cf. Spiegel, AUp*^r8i«chc Keilinschriftm, 
pp. S.tK 
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CHAPTER V. 

State ani> Laws.* 

§ 1, (■omsliUUion. 

In all ages and countries the State has grown out of the family.' State 
and family were originally identical. All the relations, which subsist in family 
life between husband and wife, parents and children, mastei-s and servants, 
have their counterparts in civil society. Here the relations between the 
sovereign and his people, between the government and its subjects, and fit*- 
quently also between freemen and slaves, are similar in kind. 

The family develops itself gradually into the clan, the clan into the tribe, 
tlie tribe into th^ nation. But actual political life* only begins when the 
nation has made a permanent settlement hi a lixed region, and territorial 
associations form a new tie binding families and ra<*es to the .State. 

It must be understood that the development of tlu* nation does not pni- 
ceed on the basis of races and tribes alone, but is equally influenced by ten i- 
torial division. Tn pro|joHion as the* n(‘w influence gathei's stability and 
vital ]X>wer, tlu* family Joses its jMflilMal impoHanee and retains only that 
founded on jirivate rights. 

It- i.s in this lirst stage of jxditical existence that we find the Iranians of 
the Avivsla. 'riu^y are no longer herdsmen, or nomads, but settled agricul- 
turists. 'reiiitorial distinctions, thei*eforc, already ap]x*ar, but not to such 
an i^xlent that the old constitution of rac<»s and tribes is thei’eby disliirlK*d 
and impaired. 

Ill the Eixstern Iranian State the Jamily forms the fundamental unit of 
t lie ]xdiiical organization of the jx^opJe. 

The clan is made U]) of a number of kindred families, while the trilx* is 
formed of a number of clans. The tribal systtmi may have, likewise, deve- 
loped itself so far in the ease of the Iranians, that families and clans no longer 
restrivted themselves to their natural rneinbei*s, but also admitted outsidei*s 
into their body. Clans numerically weak banded together for the purpose of 
securing their independence, while others |)erhaps divided themselves for 
economical reasons. However, the characteristic marks of clanship survived. 

Every individual was only a meinlx^r of the State in so far as he or she 
belonged to a particular family or clan. Individual citizens were not political 
units, but the family and the clan were ; and the latter held a higher or lower 

♦ Chapter Vll. jj 44, Osliranische Kultur, 

1 CJ. Arnold, “ German Antiquity,” pp. 310 seq.; Kaufmann, Deutsche Geschichtc, 

vol. 1. p. 113. 
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position in tho State in ]iropo.rtion to their rank and influence. There were 
no civiJ officers other than the eldei*s of the elan or tribe— a system which 
takes little account of pn-sonal merit or efficiency. 

In the Avcsta State a certain tendency to diA'ision and isolation cannot 
but be |K‘rceivi‘d. as might |Kuha])s be expected from the nature of the coun- 
try. Soil suitable for agricultural setthuiuMits is generall\' not to be found in 
large unbroken ex|)ans('s, l)iit in Lsolate<l tracts and parcels. A community, 
which occu]»ies such a spot, forms to a certain extent a state by itself, Ix'ing 
separaU'd from other coiniiiunities by lugli and almost inaccessible mouniain- 
ranges and by dreary deserts. 

In tact, the more tenaciously the Kastern Iranian (dings to the narrow 
circle of his blocjd-rtdatioiis, the less developed is his sympathy with the State 
and its interests, lleligioii alone forms a tie sufficiently stfong to bind one 
community to another. It jdays a far more impoidant part than national 
cohesion. 

Tt LS, indeed, characteristic that the Avcsta language does not even con- 
tain a word descriptive of the people as a i)olitical body. Even the old Indian 
w'ord jana^ in the passagc?s whore it api:)ears in contradistinction to the term 
''sovei'cign ’’ or king,” approaches this meaning far more nearly than any 
word in the Avesta. 

The Eastern Iranian village was an aggregatioJi of familiiss. It consisted 
of several farm-houses, each of which was inhabited by family. Possibly 
also the families most closely redated formed within the village a compact 
group or a sp(‘cial quarter,- as is the ease at the ])rcsent day amongst tlu‘ 
Kishlaks of the J3adakhshani. 

(’oinfi. Zimmer, AiL, jjp. 158-159. 

2 A similar circiunstanco is in my opinion indicated by ((actu which occurs together 
with verezma (anotlier form is vvrezdna) and air teaman in Ys. XXXIJI. 3 and 4, XLIX. 7. 
The iraditicmal translation of tJiat word is the Pldv. AV^ yv's/zzArriMod. fVrs. KhUahl 
“relation, consanginity.” (Joinimi-o also qatlhvo’datha, ‘marriage of relations. 
Vereztjui corifsponds stj-ikiiigly with the Skr. vrjmift, “ villago-coinmiinity ” (just as 
ffrCima). However, the identity of these two words is contosteil by many. Skr. vfjuna 
means originally “ enclosure,'’ then “ Inirdle, c^rwlosed village.'’ n’his fundamental 
meaning cannot but ))e supposed to involved in the Ir. wrezhuty since always 

means only “lo work.'’ L may here refer to the Mod. Pars. harzV/(n\ “husbandman” 
and harzan, “ nrhis, inun.siuii.” Verezena then came to lionole tJie village as an 

association of colonisis that follow agricidture. 'Fhe word approaches its original signili- 
eation “work, care,” in dthrd-vfrrrzPne, “care (lending), cult of the fire,” (Ys. XXXVl. 1.) ; 
the same idea is indeed (*xpreased in ashahya-verezen?., (Ys. XXXV. 8). More certainly 
does ilio word mrezdna designate tVie village in the passage where it is .used with the word 
fnaethioui, “ farm-house.’* (Yt. X. 80 ; Comp, also Yt. X. 110), just as in the phrase a^hd 
Jrddh ,vcrtzend-{Y^. XXXI \^ 14), which is the same as the atthd .frddh. gaeihCio . — A wider 
(confederation, probably the union of noighoiiring village -com munities into a common 
league, oflensLvo and defensive, is to l»e understood by airyumaii . This meaning of the 
word is clear when it occurs along with hakhermUf “ friendship.” 
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At all events the smallest divisions of the State were looked uj;on as 
being at once local and political. They had, therefore, a real and tangible 
importance in connection with the daily life of the people. The ho'use or 
farm was identical with the family^ the village with the clan. According to 
traditional accounts fifteen families were sufficient to form a clan or village - 
community ; but I susj>ect that this minimum existed in theory rather than 
in practice. 

The clans or Vis traced their descent from a common ancestor. The 
clan as such was called by his name ; but in the course of a generation the 
same name was also again applied to single individuals. 

One of the most renowned races in the Ave.sta is the Athwyanian which 
evidently derives its origin from the half-legendary hero Aihwya, From it 
the hero Thraitana, the coJiqueror of Azhi Dahaka, derives his descent.^ I 
would mention also the race of the Nautarids, to which Kavi Vishtaspa belongs 
His wife, Hutausa, is also included in it, wives biding admitted into the clans 
of their husbands. 2 Finally, from the race of the Hvovids descends Jainiispa, 
one of the first men who declared for the religion of Zarathushtra 

The tribe, called Zanin, was evidently an almost abstract conee])tion. It 
is not mentioned by itself in the Avesta, l)ut only as included in the system 
of the Zoroastrian constitution. 

Tho expressions qaclii, vereztmt and alryaman, evidently refer to the moral relation 
of tho individual families to each other. Tho proper technical namos for the constitution 
of tho tribe are: 1, JYmd/i/i, “house, family”; 2, Fi.v, “ v'illago, dun, race”; li, Zantu, 

" tribe”; 4, Danhn or Daqyu, “country.” For the two fii'st vUh supra, pp. 267-208 and 
271. is deriv'ed from tliG root , ton, “to generate, to bring fortli”; Skr. Janlu 

“descendant, race, tribe.” T'he political organization is not altogether identical witii that 
of tho Vedic iVi-ians. Amongst the latter the different cUissificratious are called Jana, Fie 
Oranui or Vfjaua, which, according to Zimmer {.liX. 2>P' rGS 2 )ecti\ely denoto 

“tribe (single nation), country and village”. Tho last 0110 is coin^msed of individual 
families. Hence wo see that the ol<l Arian 2 >ooplo were, indeed, likewise organizesi accord- 
ing to consanguinity and rac^o, primarily into the S023arate nations, of Iranians and Indians 
and lienee was developed an extremely legal and permanent political organization. — 

corrosiiouds literally to tho Vedic dasya, which designates the non-^Vi-ian aborigines 
of the Panjab. The relation of both these terms and their moaiiiiigs is as follows : 
primitive Arian word denoted, as does also its cognate darn, hostile tril)es. 4’ho Indian 

retained tliat signification, and served subsequently as a name for the enemies of the 

gods or demons. , But tlio Iranians understood by the term Dalthn, tlie land re.sr?ue<l from 
enemies, or country in general ; even the Mod. IVrs. dih, which is inirely topograiDliical ^ 
signifies a village, 'fhe Batin provinvia may bo conveniently suggested for cominirison. 
VVe have a striking compoimd word in danftU'pdpcritdua, “battle of the (for the.^' 
countries”, which moat vividly reminds us of the Skr. dasyuJialya. J..asscii, f.A. vol. I ) 
pp. 633 s('q.; Spiegel, E.A. vol. 111. p. 544 ; vol. 11. p. 211 ; Zimmer, AIL. pp. 109 .stq. 

A “ Vnto her, the Anahita, offered * the offsiiring of the Athwyanian race, * the 
offspring of the mighty race, Thraitana,” Vt. V. 33 ; IX. 13 ; XV. 2.3 ; X\Tl. 33 ; eoniij. 
Ys. IX. 7. 

a Yt. V. 9S, tndc Supra, p. 176. Yt. XV. 35 : “ Fnto him, the Ilaman, implored 

Hutausa, who was rich in brothers, and of the race of tho Nautarids.” 


36 
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We cannot, moreover, reinosent by ilie tribe in the old Iranian State a 
large and independent i)ortion of the people, following its own course of deve- 
lopment. The word 7janhi only denoted a certain number of families and 
clans which were more closely united amongst themselves than with others, 
which probably dcjivcd their descent from the same ancestor, and which had, 
I believe, emigi’ated together before they settled in the country. 

Local circuinstan<?es exercised far greater influence than the more theore- 
tical union of the tribe. At all events, with the foundation of peimanent 
settlements, one race was easily divided from another, ajid tlie nation l)ceame 
a coiifederaey of distinct races. The theory as such was retained, but in 
reality the situation of the diffc^rent village-eommunities ])layed a far more 
important part in i)raotical life. The closer pursuit of agriculture in many 
districts, the di-stiibutioiis of water over th(^ fields, the construetioji of canals 
and trenclu'S for irrigation, as well as the right of pasture also iiecessitated 
an adjustment of the relations belAveen the individual comm unities. 

Hence, instead of tlie ‘ tribe/ or, as the phrase also occurs, of the ' race 
and tribe/ the [mrely local idea of tlu^ ‘settlement ‘ or of the ‘ district ’ ap- 
jx?ars already in the Ciathas. By this is evidently meant the territory with 
all its settlement-s occu])ied by one or more races. 

“Accordingly 1 ask Thee how tlie bounteous one, who desires the mas- 
tery over an ('states. 

Or over a district, or over a eountrv, in order to propagate piety, 

As a man di'voied to 'J’'he<s O 3[a/.da Ahura : how 1 k' must he and how 
lie must act V* 

“ None of you shall listen to the w(>rds and piece 2 >ts of the vicious ; 

P'or he will bring unto his 1k»us<‘, and unto his village, unto liis distiict 
and unto his country, gri(‘f and death/' 

“ (Nay), beat them down witli the weajjon ! '* 

Finally, the countrif or I)a<jyu appears to bt' of geograpliieal rather than of 
political significance. The term “ countries ’’ stands for land in general; 
“ Thou art the worst and the best at the same timc\ O Mitlira, for men ! Thou 
comraandesti over jicace and discord, O Mithra. in tlie countries ! "2 

Tito land of the Avesta people wa.s divided into several countries,- for 
which reason the Arian countries are always spoken of in the plural. Mention 
is also made of the eountru'S belonging to the non-Arians and to the Turanians, 

1 Y«. XXXI. J(>, {nmltui, fihoilhra, fhqyu) and 18 (nmuna, vin, sfidithra, daqyu). For 
lu‘ wn-oiul I supm. |). 118. 

2 Vi. X. 20. 
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This is (]uite consistent, as the " oountry ” meant originally the districts 
snatchocl from llie eiu niy, and we are free to conclude hence that the tribes of 
foT'eign race lind tlie sa))u* system of clanship as the Arians. 

'riie individual village-communities, .as well its the coiintri(‘S themselves, 
sooni to have been indepondcuit of each other, and, as a rule, to have followed 
their own line of polic3^ Occasionall\% however, they also formed themselve s 
into a larger confederation, jmrticularly, I believe, wh(m they were napiircd 
to beat off some common external enemy J 

A tribal system, similar to that whicli the Eastern Iranians i)Ossessed, 
according to the d(*scription of the Avesla, existed also in Western Iran. This 
we may infe^r from tlie statements of Herodotus and of the old Persian Cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

The Medes wore divided into six, the Persians into ten siibdivisions or 
tribes. Each tribe eontained in itself several clans, each (dan a number 
of distinct families. Such a clan amongst the Pemians was that of the 
A(diameuids, from which descionded the Gr(‘at Kings, who eonsecpienth' may 
have been originally, also, the eklei*s of clans and tribes. 2 

The finer distinction of the Avosta between a tribe and a country, a 
Zantii and a Daqipi, besides being of no practical value, appeal’s even to have* 
been unknown in Westcuii Iran. Here they understood by the ' tribe'* 
evidently a coinprelicnsive union, which, as was frcapiently the ease wdth the 
Germans, coincided w ith the country ; for the tribe was the genealogical, the 
country the g(‘ograpliical, designation for the same division of the State. 

How much the culture of a nation is influenced by the natural features 
of its territory is clearly observed in the old Iranian State as composed of 
races. To this potent factor wc may ascribe the preservation of the same 
constitution up to the present time amongst the tribes of Iran, which have 
remained untouchc’d by (dvilization, in the midst of the Afglulns, Luns and 
Kurds. 

^ Thus wo must, I believe, (3x])lain alryamcin {vide -supni. p. 200, note), and danhusaati 
(Ys. LJI. 5 and Yt. X. 87). The lutler name rejnosenls a more eomj)rehensivc union in the 
list, after house, village, tribe and country. 

2 ,Spiegel, E.A. vol. II. ])p. 2:1 7- 208. Herodotus, 1. 101, i2o. The toehnical 

terms used in the Av(‘st(i, in the Cuneiform Inscriptions and in Herodotas, are the 
following 
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The first of thc‘ trihos naniocl above is th(‘ inosi ini^jortaiit for ns, since 
it partly d.w(‘lls in ilie it^rriiory of the Avt'slta ]K‘oi)1(‘. 

Among the Afghans the family has tlie same political importance* that 
it had in ancient days.^ Tt forms the basis of the entire national organiza- 
tion of tlie people ; but the »Stai(^ is rather more develojied in its details. We 
cannot simply distinguish, as in the case of the Avesta |X?ople, throe concentric 
circles which have the family as the central jioint, but generally four or evcui 
five, so that our terms— country,’' ‘Mribe,” ami ‘"race” — arc no longer 
siifiicient. 

The Afghan Khail or clan ” api^icars chiefly to correspond to the Vis 
or dmi of the Avesta people. But the Khails are no doubt proportionally 
more considerable. They spread themselves as a rule over several villages, 
and often eom]u*ehend a v(‘ry considerable number of families. 

Several clans form again a larger group. This is particularly the ease 
with the lianmi Afghans, whose extensive alliances conclu(h‘d for mutual 
defence, are called Gvndi^. With the latter I might compare the Zanhi or 
tribe of the A^'esta. 

The gr^at leading tribes of the Afghans, such as the JJuranl, Ghilzai, 
Khaiberi, Yusufzai, may be regarded as corresiX)nding in some measure to 
the Diiqyus or counlries, a sui^position which is wananted chiefly by the fact 
that the\' are really divided from each other according to territor\\ 

The country of tlie Dunliii is bounded on the North by that of tlie Aimak 
and Hezar, towards the West and Eolith-West it touches the desert, in the 
south it reaches the district of Shorawak and the Khoja-Amran mountains. 
Northward of the Bilrani dwell the Ghilzai on the Upper Arghandab and 
Tarnak, and along the banks of the river Lagar as far as the Panjir. 

The Khaiberi occupy the eastern sjairs of the Sefid-Koh. The Yusufzai 
inhabit the plains of Peshawur as well as the valleys of the rivvm running 
from the North into the Kabul-rud. 

In order briefly to describe the Afghan constitution as it holds among 
the Duranis and to illustrate ancient institutions by modern practice, we 
may mention that they arc sub-divided into two principal divisions and nine 
tribes. Each tribe is composed of a number of races or clans and families. 

The Popalzai form a tribe of the Duranis, the Eaddozai a clan of the 
Popalzai. Prom a family of the Saddozai was descended the founder of the 
Afghan jiower. 

1 With what follows compare Spiegel, E.A. vol. T. pp. 310, fteq, 

Comimre Gerland inThorlmrn, Qlohtis, XXXT. 1877 , p. 31.5, 
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Tlio Bannii Afghans are also divided into nuinerons Khuils or clans. 
Each clan consists of several village-tjojnnmnities, each \ illagc^-ttcnnnmniiy 
again of several famili(‘s. 

Like the political organization of tlie Avi'sla ]>eo]il(v. their govermnenf 
is also patriarchal. 

Tlie rmslar of the home is the head of eaoli house or of t'ach individual 
family ; the rnafster of the clan or village superintends th<‘ elan or the village, 
and is perhaps selected from amongst the patrcs-fa^mlias. jhit it- is far more 
probable that the headman of the leading olde st family of the race held that 
dignity ipso facto. 

The rmster of the tribe is the chief of the Zaviu or " tri])e.'' Lastly, the 
priim or sovereign of the country is the hf‘ad of the (-ountry. They also 
possibly owed their dignity to (‘lection ; or perhaps enjoyed it in consequenc^c* 
of the position in the tribe (>ccn])ied by their elans and their familiesh 

All authority in the Av(‘sta State was evideiitly analogous to tlie dignity 
and legal power ])ossessed by the pater-faniilias in his housc'hold. It is a 
rcmarkalile fact that the Shiram, an Afghan trilie inhabiting tlic Suleiman 
mountains, designate their chief, who is always the head of tlui oklest family, 
by the t itle of Nika, '' little grand-father.’' 

We will not eiT if we assume that the greatest influence was directly 
exercised by the master of the house and the eld(‘r of the elan or village. A 
similar state of things still exists amongst tlmse tribes of modern Tran, which 
have preserved their ancient constitution. Amongst them each family, 
each clan and each tribe has, as in the case of the Avesta people, its own head— 
a condition of things which savours strongly of repiiblicanij-m. The chiefs 
of the different tribes x>osscss as a rule more yiower and influence than the 
king.'"* 

For success in his more iinx)Oi*taut enterjirises the Amir of Afghaiiistaji 
de]^ends entirely uyion the greater or less good-will of the Iriliutary yuinces, 
who arc nominally subordinate to him. Tlu* individual tribes arc^ altogether 
indeijendcnt. Even the most powerful juinees are content when the tribes 
only bind themselves to pay an insignitieant tribute, and to take the field on 
their behalf in ciise of war. 

1 Their iiiiruos in the Avesta dialec^t are i--nmtlnopaitiy “muster of tiie house” 
{film nrncinya); vls-paiti, “master of the village or clan ’■ (also vl^^ya) ; zantn-pfiili, “juaster 
of the tribe” (also zanturna) ; dcmhti-jmift, “master of the country” (also daqyuma). 
Tlie same chiefs are again and again inontioned ; as in Yt. X. 83-84 ; “ iliin, Mithra, docs 
the master of the country implore with uplifted hands for hel]), liim the master of tlie 
tribe, him the master of the village, liim the master of the house.” Ooinp. Yt. X. 17, 18 ; 
Vsp. III. 2 ; Vd. VII. 41, 42 ; Ys. IX. 27, &c. 

3 See Qlobiis, vol. XXXT, 1877, p. 333. CJ. also Elphinstono, “Kabul,” voK II. 
pp. 24 seq. on the Afghan clan» and their government. 

3 Spiegel E. A. vol. II, p. 240. 
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The Afghans of Bannu have generally no com won Khan. Kaoh village 
population vseleehs its own Maliky who collecis certain taxes, out of which, 
however, the pul>lir- ex|HUisos au' to he defrayecl. The KhaiUy too, select 
their own MaliL\ wlio is ciist inguished )>v liis powin* or noble birth. The 
(Jundis also ha\(‘ their own h'ader, whilst no higlicr central authority is known. ^ 

The State wanagewent which obtains among the Kafii's, appeal’s to be 
the most primitive of all. Here the entire government consists in a sort 
of i)atriarchal control exercised by the heads of certain families. However, 
the jiow-ers of such eldei's are very limited.^ 

We may safely Ix’lieve that the sovereigns of ‘‘countries'' lived in a 
stylo of extreme sim]>lieity. The tyjie of such patriarchal rulers is Yima, 
“ the rich in flocks. ' Wo may infer from the epithet thus applied to him, 
that IUls [M’ince was, like his subjects, devoted to agriculture and cattle- 
breeding, and was cUstiiiguishcd f rom them only by his larger fields and flocks. 

The country-princes irrincipally display their activity in war. They 
are also, therefore, called “ the armed rulers."*^ 

■ The country-princes ])ra3" unto him (Mithra), when they draw them- 
selv(‘s up in line of battle against the terrible armies, against those 
gathered thus together for fighting in the w^ar of the country."^ 

Vadhaghna and Arcasdray the opponents of Kavi Ihcsrava/^ arc stjded 
“ country-i)rinces.” The Yazatas also receive this title of honour, especially 
Mithra, w'ho is even called the “ provincial lord of all the countries," because 
he rules as the Hun-YazaUi from heaven over tlie entire world.^’* 

Another ap|x‘llation for the master of a country is Sdaiar, " the ruler. 
The Sdstaj' also displays his |X)wer in the field : 

‘’Mithra surveys the whole Arian-land, the most bU.ssfuJ, where armed 
rulers command excellent troops." ^ 

The identity of the Sastans with the counti;v-j)rinces is proved by their 
title of all-coinnuinding rulem of the country.-' If such a oik* dul^" adores 
the Fravashls, who manifest their aid ehiefl\^ in battle, he will attain special 
powder. They are prijioi])ally tlu? mants who ijroiect the ruler in everj^ 
difficulty. 

18777p- sItT 

“Proceedings of the Koyal Geographical Society,” vol. 11. 1880, p. 251. 

Thwam* Yazdoflte . aurvdogho Ahurdoyho dnn^iu-paldyd. Yt. V. 8.5. 

4 Yt. X. 8. 5 Vd. XIX 0 ; Yt. XV. 31. 

0 Yt. X. 78. — Mithrvm. viapandm. (iaqyundm. tluhhU’paiilm. Yt. X. 145. Comp. 
Ys. I. 11. 

7 Sdstarcirom tlie root sdo /^zrSkr. ‘ to command.” " Yt. X. 13-14. 

^ i^dsta. (Janhlmh. hdmQ-khshaihrd. 

“ if (anyhody) makes good offerings ♦ unto the Jmvashis of the pious,* he will 
become an all-(?ominanding ruler of the country,* the most pow^erfiil prince among man* 
kind, ” Yt.- XTll. 18. 
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“ When hostile antagonists pui*sue the all-commanding ruler of the 
country ; and when he {the latter) iniidores the bold fratwhis of the 
pious ; then they come to liis protection/' ^ 

Such is the position which the Sastar holds in the Ytushts. Hero 
he is clearly the country- prince so far as he is the conimandcr-iri-chief of the 
army. 

An entirely different picture is more strikingly exhibited in the Yasna 
.and the Vendidad. In these books the 8astar is considered as a wu ked being, 
an inimical tjTant full of de«alh and destruction. 

“ Against the body of the vicious man, of the malicious sastar, throw 
thy weapon, O golden Hauma ! to favour the threatened pious 
})eoplc.'' 2 

So early as in tlu^ (lathas is this anti]>athy to the Sastars observed,” 
and we might almost believe that we here touch upon the trac*os of a conflict 
between the ]>riesthood a nd the political power. This antitpie “ Kulturkampf,'^ 
however, must have gradually died out. In the Yfishts, composed in latter 
times and especially for the use of tlie laity, this antagonism seems to have 
entirely disappeared . 

The title Khshathra, ‘ sovereign/* is also very ancient, and is found even 
ill the sacred Gatlias. It is before the Khshathras that Zarathushtra and 
his immediate adherents and followers proclaim the new religion. Whether 
they ivill decide in its favour is the most striking and imjiortant question : 

“'Therefore I cusk Thee, give me truly answer, O Ahura : 

How shall I maintain my doctrine purer. 

Which is to bo proclaimed befoix^ the bounteous sovereign 

As the t rue princedom and the right doctrine by Thy adherent, O Mazda, 

Who dwells amongst the settlers piously and goodmindcdly ? ” ♦ 

The Khshat lLras arc not always inclined to embrace the Mazda-religion . 
They adhere sometimes to false priests, the Kavis and Karapans, instead of 
listening to the precepts of the Zoroastrian sages. As a punishment for their 
stubbornness they are thrcatimed with eternal damnation."’ 

1 Yt. XUI. 09-70. ^ iu‘-.vprtsh/w, “threateutHl by an arnbiish”: from ari^spaff, literally 

“ to glaiico at somebody.’' 

2 Ys. IX. SI. Comp. Yo . itias/ipo . (lnu}o . mlsia, Vd. XXI. I ; IV. 19 ; Ys. LXV. 8. 
— Sd^HraJiecha, pouni-nuthrlcah^, Yu. LX I. 4 ; LXVITI. S. 

3 Nauthd . ilatpjiiUiYi . yfyi. sast/iro . dmjmdtd, ooourring iii a dilliciiit pa.ssago, Ys. 

XLVT. 1 . 

? Ys. XLI.V\ 9. (yf. . Supra, p. 206. Also c'oiiijmro Vsp. 1. 9 : “ 1 lay out the 
offering and make it known to the lord of the eouiitry, who i.s devoted to Ahura ” 
{Ahw'oiiih . daqipimaJhe.) 

« Ys. XLVl. 11 ; XLlX. 11 : comp. Supra, pp. 175-177. 
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Good and bad princes are sharply distinguished :~ 

Good princes shall rule over us, but no wicked princes. 

With deeds of good wisdom, O Armati ! ” ^ 

'* When will O JVbizda ! the men of wisdom step forth ? 

When will they drive away the tilth of intoxication ; 

Of which vice the false priests are proud, 

And of which the wicked rulers of countries boast V ^ 

Grehma appears to have l)cen such a prince?, hostile to the Zoroastrian 
religion.*^ On the other hand, the princes like Vishtaspa and Jama 81 )a are 
extolled as the first adherents of Zarathushtra.'* 

The country-]irineos were independent of each other. But it also 
happened occasionally that a powerful potentate acquired supremacy over 
several or all the Arian countries. This is particularly mentioned of Kavi 
Husrava, the Kal Khosrav of the Shahname, who is likewise, therefore, called 
in the Avesta the hero who united the Arian countries into an empire.'"* 

In like manner Ilausliyanglia, Yima and Kavi Usan address the following 
prayer to Ardvi-sfira : '' Grant, O most blissful Anahita, that I may become 
the supreme' ruler over all the countries of demons and men ! 

Tlie dominion of village-elders and of country-princes w as not absolute. 

Among the Afghans, the heads of families as well as the Maliks of village- 
eonimunities and of elans, meet together in an assembly, which has the right 
to iin])ose penalties and to adjust differences, and which thus curbs the powder 
of the head Malik. 

Popular assemblies are also know n amongst tlie Lures and eveji amongst 
the wildest tribes of the Kurds'^. They arc evidently very old institutions, 
and at the same time an organic elcjiient in the constitution of the tribe. 

Of Yima it is related in the Avesta that h(? convoked an assembly of 
the best among \mm.^ This assembly was also graced by the presence of 
Ahura Mazda and the good genii. Ahura Mazda announeed unto Yima the 
impending deluge and gave? him tin? necessary counsel, how to escape from 
that danger with his peo])le. 

1 Yh. XLV’^llI. 5. 'riie eineiidatioii of the first Jiiio : Huklishatfirn . nc.nut . 

. khsha}/ai\tu. was first suggested by RotJi. (CJ. C. do Hai’loz, Av. tr. 11. 

p. 147, note). 

2 Ys. XLV'^111. lu. Dmhkh**hathr(l . (hiqi/unnm . strikingly reminds ns of adnia . 

danheush. Ys. XXXII. 12-14. 

1 Ys. M. hi ; XJJX. 0 {(•/. also Ys. XL,VJ, 14 svq ; nili. 2.) 

5 Ar-shd . uiryfindiu . duqandm . khshathmi . haftkeremo, Yt. V. 49 ; IX. 21 ; XV. 32. 

y atJui . bamni . . kh^halhrem . vlitpandm . daqyundni . dacuaiidni . 7 nafth- 

ydtidnuha, apparoutJy mouuing “ the non-Arians and the Arians,” Yt. V. 22, 20, 46. 

7 Spiegel, E, A. voJ. 11. p. 240. CJ. also ClobuH, XXXI. 1877, p. 332. 

lla'djamwum . Jraharata . yO . Yimd . khuhaeto . hvdthwd, Vd. II, 21. Also 
vydkhna is an ox|)rossion used for the “ a.sseinblage of the people,” from root vyach. 
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Here we have clearl3’^ before us the description of an old c*ountrv-2)rince 
and how ho holds solemn council with the nobles of his tribe regarding some 
important event. 

The fissernblics were, it seems, opened with prayer, in fact, with the 
Akuim^mrtfa formula,^ whereby the help of the Divine Spirit was invoked 
and the pernicious influcnee of evil was averted. 

A man, whose word is of weight in council, is highly estimated b^’' the 
people : — 

“ Through the power and glory of the fravashis an able man rises in the 
assembly, a counsellor of convincing speech, who possesses the 
longed-for wisdom, who will protect his eountiyman seeking his 
help, anticipating his n^quest : 

For this reason oik* prays also to the Frav^ishis: — ‘Mn m3" house may 
there be herds of cattle and troops of men, swift horses, strong chariots, and 
ail able adviser.” **Able in councir’ is likewise an honourable characteristic 
^>f postorit3^ Mithra, the all-seeing sun~yazata^ too, enjoys the same title, 
which is evidently regarded by the franians generally as expressing the ideal 
of manl3’’ capacity.^ 

§ 2 . War and Military Concerns, 

The peace of the Avesta nation was chiefly endangered by the plundering 
inroads of the northern barbarians^. Indeed, no effectual military precautions 
could bo taken against such foes,'* save to be aUva3"s on the watch and to 
parry attacks as skilfiill3^ as possible. However, regular camjiaigns were 
not unknown. The Arians undeitook wars against the enemies of their tiibes, 
parth^ it appears for the sake of conquest, and partl3" b3" wa3^ of retaliation 
for pillaging inclusions.^* 

Internal dissensions were also, I lielieve, frequent amongst the Arians 
themselves, for social and religious differences were common. It was, therefore, 
a matter of honour for eveiy man to be alwa3"s brave and warlike.^ 

In the field every head of a famil3" w^as accompanied by his followers, 
who, I am inclined to believe, chiefly consisted of grown-up sons ; however, 
the able-bodied servants must also have accompanied their master in war ; 
and, the larger the number of his followers, the more important naturally 
was Ids iKisition in the camp. Troops of heroes ” are, therefore, in addition 
to cattle and fields, one of the jirincipal objects of desire to the Iranian. 

' ^ Yt. ^ “ 

2 Yt.- XIII. IG. I Ijolieve, wo should read the third verse thus : — 
vydkhmd . hiigiuthayat , uJchdhd. 

3 Yt. XIII. 52 ; Ys. I^ll. 6 ; Yt. X. 65. 

i Akhshti, “ peace”; andkhshti,, “ discord.” 

“Enemy,” dushtnainyu, ibishvat, hamcrelhu, Yt. X. U ; haretha, Yt. X. 34; 
verethrd just as Skr. vrtra, Ys. XLIV. 16. 

« Yt. X. 8 ; r/. aupra. i>. 127. 7 Yiiidhiahta, Ydhin, 


37 
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Give sti'cngth and victory, give herds that creates pros|>erity, give a 
troop of heroes, able and eloquent, vi(?torious and uncoiiquered, 
who may over|)owt‘r the opponents, who may subdue tlie enenues, 
who may bless tlie peo]>Ie and protect their race ! ' * 

The organization (.»f the* army was of course based <n\ no other princijile 
than the constitution of the Slate diirbig peace. The family constituted thc' 
military as it did the ]3o]itieal unit. The warriom ranged themselves family 
by family and elan by clan, the ties of relationship being thus regarded a^s 
the most stable bond of union in the moment of dangcu’.^ 

Armies were modelled after the same pattern by the Indians, with whom 
the expression “ village-commuj)ity ” meant exactly a troop of warriors. ' 
The same was also the case amongst the old Germans 

‘‘ The armed nation was at the same time the army, for army and nation 
were synonymous, and only the invalids, children, women and old men wei‘(‘ 
excluded from military service. In the most ancient times the case was similar 
with every nation, and it was so much tlie more believed to be indispensable 
by the Germans, as their tribes had to be necessarily organized in a warlike* 
manner when on their migrations. Also there were wandering armies which 
had to be ready every moment for defence.” 

‘‘Tlie sub-divisions of the pi*ople into eeunliies, liuiidieds, and com- 
munities, therefore, constitute the sections of the army ; or, as w^e <jan say 
f)erhaps more correctly, the divisions of the nation owed their origin inversely 
to its military organization. Here the relationship and union of races were 
of course taken into consideration as much a.s possible*, for. a.s avo learn from 
Tacitus, the nearest relatives among the old (Jermaiis stood together also 
in battle.’ ! * 

The task of leading the army devolved on the country-prince. Ho had 
to take care that the army was properly arrayed in ranks, since the Iranians 
did not fight, like barbarians, in irregular masses, but already to a certain 
extent in drilled battalions. 

1 Nyaj. III. 10. 6/. vl^ifdni-vdthwdm, Ac., Yl. VIII. 1.5 ; XTII. .*>1* 

and the compound form pami-vira, Ys. X LV. !), LVJTI. 0. 

2 Yt. XIll. 67 may \ye cited as ti proof {vidn ttupra. p. 1 80). 

Zimmer, AiL. pp. 160-161. In tho Avesta tlio army is called tira — Skr. vnl. 
The latter jiarticularly designates a sub-division of the vie. 

1 Arnold, German xVntiquity (3) pp. 286-287 ; rf. Kaufmann, Dcui^^rhe Q e which t 4 \ 
vol. I. p. 121, Tacitus, Germ. 7 ; Quod jiraecipHum Jortilndinift inciimmntum eM, non 
casus ncque foriuita comjlobatio tinmfim aut cuneum Jacll, serf. famUice ct propinqmtatcs.'’* 

•'5 C/. jmprapp. 286-2B7 ; Yl. X. 14; SCistdrd aurvn .... urao .rdzaysinti (Skr. mj 
‘‘ to rule, to command”). The “battle” is hamarana (Yt. XIII. .31) = Skr. samarana ; 
or peskana (dahnu-pdperetdna) Skr. prtatu7. The “ line of battle ” is areza (Yt. X. 8 and 
36, XIIT. 33) or rasman (Yt. V. 68, X. 47) ; Comp, rasynand . humstaiti, “the drawing up 
of the army in files, ” Yt. XIIT. 39. “ Army ” r:- spftdha. Moth Perw. sipdh. 
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The use of banners or military ensigns, too, points to a certain tactical 
order in the field. It is intended, I believe, to indicate the military skill and 
capacity of the inhabitants of BdkhdhV Avhen that city receives in the Avesta 
the epithet “ with highly-raised banners/’ t It is also said of the I'Vavashis, 
who are active in battle, that they bear military ensigns. 

Before the battle rages the divine .sx)irits are invoked for jissislance. 
■‘The country-princes pray unto Mithra, when they go to battle.”- In 
fact, they owe their victory to tlie strength and aid of the celestial ones. 

■^Therefore I ask Thee, give me truly answer, (> Ahura : 

Whether Thou conimandest over it in holiness, 

When the two armies silently dash togctlier, 

According to those doctrines, which Thou, Mazda, wouldst have 
US adhere to : 

How and to which of the two Thou wilt grant the victory ? ” 

A war-song, the author of which imagines himsedf to hc‘ on the eve of 
a bloody battle, is preserved in the Avesta : 

■* May the two exalted friends 
dome to our help, 

When the swords raise their din (i. c., daf^h) loudly, 

When the horses’ nostrils snort, 

When the daggej-s gleam, and the strings 
Send forth sharp an'ows : 

Then shall the sons of (lod's contemners 
Be hurled headlong ! ” ^ 

The swaying of th<^ l)attle from one side to the other is compared to th<' 
conflux of mighty waters, especially to that of the Voru-kiusha. There 
quiver all the flanks, there shakes the entire middle, when flows into it, when 
strc'ams into it the Ardvi-sura Anahita.” 

Now is the time foj* the Yazafas to render support and vigorous help. 
It is principally the Fravashis and Mithra, who now display their might 

A Drajiffta, haniior ; vmlhwO-rfrafaha, Vtl. 1. 7. 

2 Yt. X. 8. 

J Ys. XLIV. jr>. 

4 Yt. X. II a. Hy the ** two friends ” (Av. Mithra) are implied Ahura and Mithra. 
God’s conteninerH ” is a free rendering. The text has gouni-zaoihranam, “of those 
who bring odious offerings.” The expression might be changed into gofiru-zaothra^ in 
order to suit the metre, so Uiat h unavo may perhaps be translated “ the 

B Yt. V. 4. The metaphor is taken from tho waving of the lino of battle, karana i 
the flank, the wing ; maidhyay the middle, the centi-o. CJ. Yt. X. 30, XlII. .39. 

e Yt. XIII. 17, 31. 37-38, 00-67. Vide, supra, p. 180. 
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Mitlira opens the war, he joins in the combat ; standing in the fight 
he shatters the lines arrayed for battle. There stagger all the flanks 
of the army led to the fight ; he (Mithra) puts to flight the whole 
centre of the blood-stained army of the enemy.” ^ 

Respecting their equipment in tvar it may be mentioned that offensive 
weapons were more in use than defensive armour. However, the latter was 
not quite unknown. 

The Turanian priiUK?, Frangrasyan, wears a coat-of-inail made of brass. 
The Fnivashis are rnetaphoricaUf/ conceived as clad iji Imizeii armour, 
apparently after the manner of heavy-armed warriom on earth. Mithra 
rt.s Ihe Yiizaia oj light is clad in a gold cuat-of-mail.^ 

We do not err if we assume that brazen armour was used es]>('cially by 
tliose who fought on chariots. In their exposed position they stood more 
in need of protection than other combatants. Only people of rank, who 
belonged to the military nobility, fought from charieds. The rest of the 
nation fought probably on foot around them. Cavalry, too, were t?ven known 
to a certain extent.*^ 

The most valuable property of the ‘‘ chariot- warriors ’ consisted 
naturally in their steeds, for whose strength and vigour they j^ras^d.^ 
Famous through chariots ” is a term of praise bestowed upon the horse. '* 
The princes are called possessors of snorting steeds and of rumbling chariots. 
The wheel of the chariot seems to have l>cen regai’ded among the Iranians, 
as is known to have been the case among the Indians, as the symbol of u orld- 
conquering power. At least it is said of Zarathushtra that he first of all 
made the wheel roll over the demons and tviefeed sons of men, that his emjure 
embraced Arians and non-Arians.'^ 

All this indicates that the chariot -warriors were a distinct section of 
the army. During battle they played a part similar to that of the HonuTic 
heroes and the old Persian champions in the descriptions of Firdausi. They 

1 Yt. X. 30 (<*/. X. 30). The same is said of V trthrfifjkna^ Yt. XlV'. 03, and of 
Srausha Ys. LVIT. 13. 

2 Y's. XJ. 7 speaks of Kniii;.?rasyaij as ayaijhahi-puirmh-hvakhtn Yt. XIII. 45 ropre- 
rtonts the Jravashis to bo ayu-vcrvlhra (tin's epithet is proved to bo a later addition for the 
sake of restoring the original metre); Yt. X. 113 says of Mithra that ho was zaranyo' 
vdreChnutn; also vdrefnaii, (Yt. V. 130) =r 8kr. varman, meaning perhaps a “ coat-of-niail.” 
(7/., however, supra, p. 71, note | 

Comp, supra. 1. p. 229. 

I Comp, supra. I, p. 238. 

•’i Sraoratha, Yt. X. 30 ; formed like smotanu. 

F raolhnr-aspa and qnnat-chakhra, Yt. V. 130. 

7 Chahh rem . urm'isayataf Yt. XIU. The phrase at once reminds us of Skr. 
rhakram . vdrtay (Crassmann, Wtb. sub voce) and chakravartin, “ one who causes his 
chariot -w'heels to roll freely over all eountries ; the Ruler of the Universe” {H.R, sub voce). 
However, vrt and euiinot poHsil)ly be identifiod in sound. 
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nould rarely, however, have taken part in a general mc/ce ; it is more likely 
that before the op2K>sing armies joined battle, the chariot-warriors on lx)th 
sides challenged one another to single combat ; or, perhaps in the midst of 
the fray, they looked for opponents of equal rank, whom they could match 
in courage and military skill. 

Each chariot combatant was accompanied by a charioteer. To the 
latter was entrusted a task scarcely less honourable or important than that 
of the former. Skilful management of the chariot was not less essential to 
success than tlu? skill and valour of the wairior himself. 

The charioteer in old Iriin was for that reiison not the servant but the 
devoted friend and comjjaiiion of the combatant ^ as was the case among 
the Indians of the Vedic and the Achaians of the Homeric })eriods. 

According to the Itig-veda, the jirincess Mudgal.ani drives in battle the 
team of her husband Mudgala®. In the Iliad, Stenelos, son of Capaneus, 
is the charioteer of Diomedcs. iEneas himself holds the reins for Pandaros, 
as the latter strives to wound the raging Diomedcs. On a single chariot 
stand the two sons of IViam, the bastard Anti])hus and the legitimate son 
Isus, the former as charioteer, the latter as combatant. Similarly, the two 
sons of Antimachus, Pisandcr and Hijq)oloehus. Cebriones, a natural son of 
Priam, is Hector’s charioteer. As Hc<dor alights from his chariot in order to 
storm the wall, Oebriones, too, 2)laces himself in the ranks of the combatants 
Nor is the chariot entrusted to an inferior. Patroclus is (allied the charioteer 
of Achilles, and Coranos, the friend and charioteer of Merioncs**. 

The Vendidad describes in one passage the equipment of the chariot- 
warrior. In this list there are also enumerated the several kinds of defensive 
armour, the coat-of-mail, gorget, beaver, helmet, belt, and cuisses/ 

The coat-of-mail protects the breast from cuts and thrusts. Wc cannot 
be positive i\b to the pattern. It may have consisted either of metallic scales 
or rings of brass.'* 

1 Yt. V. 131 : “1 pmy to tjieo for tlie two-armod ones, O Anahita, for one two-legged 
and for on© four-legged ; for the two-legged, who might swiftly approach the chariot and 
bo forward in assailing it in battle ; but for the four-legged who might crush both the 
wings of tho enemy’s army, that fight in the broad front, in his flight to the left and to the 
right, to the riglit and to the left.” It is plainly the wish of a chariot -warrior for a swift 
charioteer, and for a strong team of 1101 * 868 . We do not avail ourselves of the double mean- 
ing of the expression Ava . aurvanta, Atfrval evidently means just the same as Vedic 
Arvat, the lancer as well as the horse. 

3 Rv. 10. 102. 2 . Comp, also Zimmer, AiL. p. 209. 

3 Iliad, Bk. HI. 11. 307, 403 ^eq.; Bk. V. II. 107 scq., 11. 239 .vry., 11. 217 aeq.; Bk. XI. 11 
101 seq,, 11. 122 seq., 11. 521 scq.; Bk. XVl. H. 720 acf/.; Bk. XII. 11. 91-92 ; Bk. XVli. 11. 420 
010 

4 ZrddJm, kuirif paiti-fUTna, snrawJra (from ” head”, and vara from rt. var^ “ to 

protect”), ^4Wiam(=rMod. Peis, kaniar), rana-jHlna (literally “the thigh -protecting”). 
See V<1. XIV^ 9. 

5 This is confirmed by the Mod. l*ei*s. word zirnh, which especially denotes a coat-of- 
raail, as well as by the derivation of zradha from rt. zrddzrzHkv. hrad, “to clatter.” In 
Sanskrit hradin means “ tho warrior,” also “ the thundorholt of Tndra,” krnda, ” tho noise 
or clanging.” 
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Respecting the helmet, we do not know' wliether it was made of leather 
or of metal. At all events metal ones were not unknown. Helmets of 
brass were w orn by the Fravashis as well as by Vayu, the wind-yazala, and 
by Mithra. It is allegorimUy said that Ya^'u w ore a golden, Mithra a silver, 
helmet ^ 

The gorget probably connected the cuirass with the helmet. The beaver 
covered, as a sort of visor, the lower part of the face ; the cuisses the thigh. 
The belt served, I lielieve. as among the Achaians, not merely to support 
the sword but also at the same time to protect the body. 

Regarding the use of the shield we learn very little from the A vesta. 
Apimrently it w^as only seldom used. At all events the ijazata Ashi and the 
Fravashis are represented as shield- bearers. ^ 

We have abundant allusions to offensive weapons. 

The most ancient was the c/a6'\ Every knotted piece of wood could 
serve as such. Plates or knobs of metal were used to increase its tremendous 
weight, (!Jlubs are the special weapon of the good spirits, who are armed 
for lighting in the manner knowm to the earliest antiquity. 

“ When the evil-minded malefactor hastens hither with sjx^edy stejjs, 
tlien Mithra, the lord over wide fields, yokes his bright chariot ; 
and Srausha and Ashi, the bold, and Naryosangha, the nviraeulously 
|KJwerfiil, sw'ing A'igorously their dangerous clubs. 

Olubs were used both for blu'owing and for striking. 1’’h(‘ missile club 
was particularly the weapoji of b’rausha'\ It was fastejied to the girdle,*' 
as was also the <*.ustom of the most aneieiit warriom of the Xorth.^ 

The missile cluV)s were oftiui angular, and therefore proved wry eflective. 
The^' were also moujitcd wdth studs and tipixd witJi brass. Perhaps the^ 
were east in solid metal. At least so it is said of the (/lub of Mithra, which, 
of course w'ith th(* usual exaggeration as to mimbeis. is described by the 
AvcvSta in ilic following manner : 

1 Ayo-khaorihaf Yt. XJII 4*1 ; Zatyjnyo-khafnVia, Vt. XV. .">7 ; oomp. Mupra- p. 2,1H. 

- Spara-ddshtUf Yt. Xf M. :i1 ; XIX. r»4 (Mod. IVi-s. fftpar, “ ffcufum 

‘4 Tho club already in the thithasaH vadarv (Skr. vadhar), Ys. XXX 11, tU. AIko 

tho weapon with which Huuma rlaKlu^ down thf3 evil doer jh called vad/iare (Y's. IX. 30 seq.) 

4 Yt. X. 32. Hero tho club i.s dcnotcfl by vddha^ akin to vadharc, from rt. vddh^ “to 
strike, to kill.” 

^ FazmrrSkr. vajrUj is decribed in Yt. X. 90 and 132 as a zatnay “a missile ” (from rt. 
2 i=:Skr. hi ; comp, heli, “a javelin.”) Kven by zaena in Yt. X. 141 is to bo understood 
tho club. Tho word, which usually denotes the handling of tho is 7 ii-vij^ “ to swing 

down, to dash down.” C/. tho epithet hunivikhttu 

Hence Vd. XVI 11. 30 speaks of the laying down of the vazra^ apa -yuj^ “ to imfastfni 

7 Weinhold, Altnordischca Lvbcn p. 202. According to Arnold, (“German Antiquity,” 
p. 274), clubs for smiting and for throwing w'orc also used by the ancient Gormans. 



“ He Isolds fast with the luiiid liis ulub, tlui huiidied- knobbed, the 
hundred -edged, th(* down-enishiiig one, annihilating men, which i» 
<mst in light-coloured brass, strong, gold-coloured (brass) ; tlie most 
]K)werful of all weai)ons. the most victorious of all weapons."^ 

The club ('S])ecially em])loyed for striking was also shod witli brass 2. 
It is referred to as the weajjon of Mithra, who crushes with it lus (‘iiemy, man 
and horse at ojiee. Similarly, Kersaspa, a hero ot Iranian auticiuity, is styled 
the club-^K‘arer•^ 

The Chakufiha^ must have been a weapon of a similar kind to the club. 
It is described as made of copj)er and double-pointed. Consequently, it 
was a pole-axe of metal, either end of which could be equally used. It is 
said of the Fravashis that they cause the Chakusha to reach the object at 
which it is thrown. 

(.)nc of the most primitive weapons was the sling. Hence we find it 
in use amongst the most diverse, if not amongst all, nations inhabiting the 
globe.'* If handled with dexterity, it is in no way to be despised. In old 
Tran, its form must have been almost the same as among other nations. 

The usual number of sling stones^*, which the Iranians were accustomed 
to carry with them, was thirty. While the force of an arrow depended upon 
the elasticity of the bow string, strength of arm was essential to the effective 
use of the sling*^. 

Like the sling the bow was used for fighting at a distaiioe, but was probably 
regarded as superior in effect to the former. 

It was formed of a curved piece of elastic wood, the two ends of .which 
were fastened by means of a st ring mad(^ of the sinews of cattle.^ When thi‘ 
bow was not usecl, the string was loosened in order not to deprive the wood 
of its flexibility. Tlio tightening of the bow-string- before the commencement 
i»f a battle is eom]>are<l to the liurnessing nf the liorse to the ehariot.'® 

^ Yt. X. 90 and IS:?. 

(j?ad/ia, Yt. X. 101 ; used with till* epithoi af^wjhn ’Ha, Yt. X. l.*M. The verb usod 
with it id m-jan, to dasli down.” 

Gadhamra, Ys. IX. 10; Yt. Xlll. <51 . Gadha (nmse.) means robi>er, numleror,” 
t hen, uppiU’ently, ” elub-betirer.” 

t Chakuffha {lio^mpioffni-bilayjhaf Yt. X. 130, tn;ghn. ])oint”: d/ira. “ eoiiier, edge”) 
or ohakn^\. Aku and chuku are similar weapons. 

5 Tylor, Anfdnge (bir Cullttr, 1. pp. 00, 74. 

<5 Asna or .'sarshim . fradakhuhainja {irom fradftk.*fhanu , ” sling”). Vt. X. 39. 

7 Hence fradakhshatia . fitnlvaredmzuin . mat . tJirisds . /mdakh^thani/dishy “a sling, 
t hat has the awn for the string, witli 30 sling-stones,” Vd. XIV. 9 {c/. Vd. XV’^II. 9-10). 
JsdnO . aremOshuta, “sJing-stonos thrown by means of the arm,” Yt. XlIl. T2. 

Thanmn, t/ianvare, “ bow,” certainly, =Skr. dhaamtn ; pfa and sndvarr, ” string,” 

9 Hence gavasnahs . sndvya . jya. Yt. X. 128. 

I't TftanJ, ” to harness ” (in the opithetfi thnkhta and kvathakhtn) is said of the bow just 
as it is nsualb' of the horse elsowhexe. 
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The Fravafihis are armed with bows and kill the demons with their 
missiles. This wen]Km bears in the A vesta the expressive name ot “battle 
victor,'’ which proves that it was in high favour with the Iranians.^ 

As regards tlu^ arrow, ^ the different parts of it arc to be distinguished. 
Tfie sliaft consisted. 1 believe, «>f a reed or a thin twig. The lower end at 
whicli the arrow rested on the string was called the * foot,” and was generally 
made of horn.**^ The arrow-head was made of bniss, and was similarly called 
the “ mouth,” since it drank the enemy's blood. ^ Below the point were 
fixed barbs of brass “sprouts,” which were intended to render more difficult 
the extraction of the arrow from the wound.** 

The shaft was adorned with feathers, which likewise increased th(‘ 
velocity of the arrow. The same x>ractice is found among the old Indians** 
who preferred the feathers of vultures and falcons for the i)ur]iose of 
ornamenting the arrow. ^ 

The numlier of arrous which they were wont to carry with them was 
the same as the number of sling-stones, and they were placed in a quiver.^ 

lirkhsha Ls regarded in the A vesta as one of the most powerful archers. 
According to tradition, he is said to have shot with his arrow from the 
Khshautha mountain to the Qanvat mountain.® 

Mithra is likewise armed with a bow, since he sends forth rays or darts 
of the sun . 

The arrow is the symbol of swiftness. Hence it is said of the horses 
which drew the chariot of Srausha, that they w^ere swifter than the rain- 
clouds, swifter than a wdl darted arrow. 

In the Vcdic antiquity the bow is esteemed as the noblest of weapons. 
“ It helps towards dominion and glory, and remains even in the hand of the 
dead until the last moment before burial.” 

1 Yt. XTII. 45. Arezazhi from areza, “ fight,” and ji, “ to conquer.” 

2 “ Arrow,"" ishu (=Skr. ishu), asii (from root agh, “ to throw,” from which is derived 
agfiu, Yt. XIIT. 4G), tighri (“the jioint r/. Skr. tigma. Old Tranian stij, “point of a 
weapon, ” Yt. X. 71), 7n<ina, Ys. LVII, 28. 

Srvl-slayanatn (Yt. X. 129) is an epithet applied to ishun&m. Srvi comes from sru, 

“ horn,” and siaya I derive from fttu, “ to stand,” thus “ })Odsessing a horny foot.” 

i Ay^-aghra, “witli brazen point,” Vd. XI V. 9. Comp, ydsya dyo mukham, “the 
mouth of which is brass,” Rig-veda, 7, 75, 15. Zaranyo-zafra, “with brazen mouth” (Yt. X. 
129), poetically said of the arrow of JVlithra. 

5 Ayag ha na . sparegha, Yt. X. 129. « Zimmer, AiL. p. 300. 

7 Hence the epithets kahrkdsd-parena and erezlfyd^parena* CJ, Oatirdnische Kultur 
pp. 103-164. 

9 Vd. XIV. 9 zami or akana may mean a “ quiver.” 

y Yt. VITl. 6 and 37. Comp, supra pp. 1 10-1 ll. 

10 Ys. LVU. 28, ej, supra p. 228. 


Zimmer, AiL. p. 298. 
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“The bow allowfif us to conquer cattle, 

With it wc stand viotorious in hot battles ; 

The bow creates discomfort to the enemy, 

With it we conquer all the lands ! ” ' 

With the Avesta people it is rather the spear which plays so important 
a part. In the enumeration of weapons it is named first, then folloMS the 
sword, then the club, and then onl}^ the bow with quiver and arrows ; lastly, 
the sling and the sling-stones. 2 

The weapons effective in close combat likew^ise precede those suitable 
for distant fighting. With the old Indians the case was the reverse. The 
reason of this probably lies in the fact that the old Iranian warriors particular- 
ly practised close lighting in their more uneven territory. The Vedic Arians 
on the plains of the Panjab must, on the conl»rary, have exercised themselves 
principally in wielding the bow. 

The spear-head appears to hove been edged, (^nsequently, the spear*’* 
receives the epithets “ well shar^Kuied,’’ “ i^inted,’’ “sharp as an axe.'^^ 
Its length also is refened to as worthy of note. “ With a long and i>ointed 
si)ear ’’ is an epithet applied to Mithra as the bold champion in all battles ; 
it is likewdse used of warriors generally.*^ 

The spear was throw' n. Whether the lance for thrusting was also known 
cannot be determined. I believe the charioteers first shot from a distance 
with their arrows, then they hurled their javelins, and lastly, when it came 
to close fighting, they, like the Homeric heroes, drew^ their swords. 

“ Away flies the spear, which an opponent of Mithra hurls, on account 
of the many vicious sayings which a Mithra-deceiver utteis.® 

■* The pointed speara of the Mithra-dcceivers, the well-sharpened, long- 
shafted ones, w^hich fly from the arms, (and) do not hit the mark, 
wdien, irritated and embittered and raging, approaches Mithra, 
the lord over wide fields.’'^ 

^ Rig.-veda, U, 75,2. 

3 Vd. X IV. 9. 

The spear is called a/ulu/rrSkr. Mt. Often a/’shf/ is s^)ecia]ly used for the shaft, 
wherefore tlie spear itself may bo called darefjha-amhti. Also dru in darahi’dru and kfirvi-dru 
- “with frightful and bloody s|)ear” — is a designation of the spear, just as dduru (zrSkr 
ddrti, “wood “) and .mm (T=Skr. ciila.) 

^ Hukhshnuta^ tighrat Yt. X. .‘19; baroithrd-ta^zha, Yt. X. 130 {barOithra from rt. bar 
=Mod. Pers. burldan, “to cnt.”) 

5 Yt. X. 102 ; XVIJ. 12. 

« Yt. X. 20. 

7. Yt. X. 39. Comp. Yt. X. 139, w'horein it is said that the spears of Mithra, ob^ing 
the heavenly will, fly towards the liead of the demons. 38 
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The m?onI of the old Iranian seems to liave be(*n a short weajx)n of hand- 
some form like a cutlass. This we may infer from the same word being also 
a designation of the surgical knife of the ijhysician.' It was made of brass 
and was double-edged, ^ fastened to the girdle and borne either naked or in 
a scabbard. It was drawn when one had to fight at close quarters.^ 

The hilt of the sw ord was ornamented w ith golden aglets ; its blade w^as 
engraved, as it seems, with marks and figures. Such a richly- decorated 
sword is worn by Verihraglina, the yozaUi presiding over victory. 

Lastl 3 ', I further mention the dagger. Riders made use of it to goad 
on their steeds ; nevertheless it is also found employed in fighting. ' 

Yima carries a gold-adorned dagger as a token of his sovereign power 
likew ise, Mithra bears this weapon ; ^ and, lastly, the heroes with rattling 
chariots and snorting steeds are also styled “ daggers -s winging. 

§ 3. Legal Rights, 

In treating of the legal usages of the Avesta people wc meet with con- 
siderable difficulty. The sources which are at our disposal are all derived 
from the priesthood. All legal ideas and the institutions which they record 
represent essentially the views of the sacerdotal class 

1 KaretOt “ sword, knife”; comp. Skr. kriti, Rv. 1. 168. 3, a weapon of the Marut. 

2 Aydgha ina, Vd. IV. 50 (in Ys, XXXII. 7 ayagh is used just as the Gorman “ Stahl ” 
for the “ murderous weapon”); u/vayd-ddra^ Yt. X. 131. 

8 Hufrayukhta, “well-girded,” Yt. X. 40 ; huJrayharBhta, “ well-diawn,” Yt. XIII. 
72. Comp. Skr. jjra-srj- 

i Yt. XIV. 27. 

G Yt. X. 113. 

fi A^trdm , zaranyd-paesim, Vd. 11. 7. 

7 AfAiiraghddhf Yt. X. 112. 

8 Yt. V. 130 ; XVII. 7 : khshvaiwayaUa^ira, 

9 [Comp. Prof, M. Duncker, Geschichte des AUerthwns; Abbott’s ed. vol. V. p. 201: 
“The rules concerning purity and purification, the expiations and penances necessary 
to avert tlie evil, which we possess in the Vendidad of the Avesta, are only the remnant of 
a far more comprehensive law. From the list of books and chafjters traditional among 
the Parsees, wo can see that it was intended to include not only all the invocations and 
prayers which the worshii) required, the rules of siicritice and the entire ritual, together 
with the calendar of the ecclesiastical year, but also of the arrangement of the process of law, 
the civil and criminal code, tvnd, moreover, rules for agriculture and medicine. If to 
this we add the statements and quotations of the Greeks, we may assume that the scrip- 
tures of Eastern Iran comprised the whole knowledge of the (ancient) priesthood. In the 
Avesta the Athravas had sketched the ideal pictui*e of the correct conduct pleasing to 
Ahura Mazda in every department of life. How far the princes of Bactria and the viceroys 
of Cyaxares and the Achsemenids, or oven these princes themselves, and the judges, wisliod 
or allowed themselves to be bound in their decisions by these regulations of the priests, 
may be left out of the question. The priests here, like the Brahmans in India, could only 
influence the action of the State and those charged with it, so far as the revei*enco for the 
principles for the religion and the force of their own authority extended.” Tr, n.] 
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The earliest mode of vindicating one’s right was certainly scU-redress 
or revenge.' This right of retaliation was first restrained by the tribunal 
of the commonalty, which was formed, we may be sure, amongst the old 
Iranians in no less natural a way than amongst the other Indo- Germanic 
peoples. Most probably it was composed of the fully -authorized members 
of a village-community, in w^hich the oldest member presided. The latter 
was the actual judge who pronounced the decision. 2 

This tribunal had principally to decide upon the quarrels inevitable in 
civil life and which concerned the meum et tnurriy disputes respecting boun- 
daries, injuries to reputation and the like. Hence we may conclude that 
they can play no considerable pait in the VendidM. 

If the Vendidad were a civil code, these very trials must occupy a large 
space. But in my opinion it is not so. For here Ave only meet with those 
causes wherein the priesthood reserved jurisdiction to themselves or added 
an ecclesiastical punishment to that of the secular judge. In such petty 
causes jis those first referred to, the priests evidently renounced their right 
of jurisdiction, which would otherwise have imposed ui)oii them a great 
burden without materially adding to their authority and influence. 

Self -redress was, no doubt, mostly resorted to in cases of bodily hurt 
or murder. Blood demanded blood in retinn. It a free man had been slain 
by another, it was considered a right— nay, in the oldest times, a duty— to 
slay the murderer and so to expiate the crime. 

I believe that the custom of blood-feuds existed amongst the Eastern 
Iranians. Yet we must suppose that the Zoroastrian religion sought to res- 
train it, although it may never have succeeded in completely abolishing this 
system of revenge. Doubtless it continued to exist in full force against the 
non- Zoroas tr ians . 

The incessant weal’s w aged by the Iranians against the Turanians originated, 
according to the legend, in fulfilling tliis duty of revenging bloodshed. 
Sydvarsliany the son of Kavi Usan, was slain by the Tiiranians. HLs grand- 
son, Kavi Husrava, takes the field against Frangrasyan to revenge the outrage. 

The origin of this legend can undoubtedly be traced to the A vest a. Here 
the genius Hauma, who aids the good cause, addresses to Druvaspa the fol- 
lowing prayer— 

1 Kasnaz=Mod. Pei-s. kin and kinuh. 

2 VicJdra (Yb. XXIX. 4, and Ys. XLVI. .^) soems to Ije a name for tho judge. The 
latter passage, which is very difficult to explain, apparently allnde^ to such a tribunal of the 
commonalty. Terms referring to right and law are not at all wanting, and they oven 
directly prove tho existence of a well-organized .sj-stom. “ Right,” 1 believe, is designated 
by tkafsha or cldla. Urvakkfshaya in Ys. IX. 10 is distinctly called a “judge” (tkaishO . 
dato-razHy Evidently he was greatly renowned for his deciBions. Wo may easily conceive 
that right ” was regarded os a creation and gift of Ahura and Zarathushtra (Vsp, II. 11 
Yb. XVI. 2, etc.). 
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Grant me that I may fetter the pernicious Turanian Frangasyan and 
that I may bring him bound and in fetters to Kavi Husrava ; that 
Kavi H'lisrava may kill him behind the 1-iakc Chaichasta, the deep, 
broad- waving, {Kavi Husrava) the son of the daughter of SydvarsJian, 
of the cruelly slain man and of the Nariiid Aghrairaiha''^ 

Another instance of revenge for bloodshed is mentioned in the A vesta 
in the family of Kersaspa. The brother of this hero has fallen by the hand 
of Hitaspa and is to be revenged. Therefore Kersaspa prays 

“ Grant me, O Vayu, that 1 may revenge the blood of my brother 
Urvdkhshaya ; that 1 may kill Hitdsj^a and drag him behind my 
chariot. 

The first check upon the right of retaliation is effected by enabling the 
murderer to secure immunity by means of an adequate compensation in 
monej’. This peaceable compensation can be much more easily effected 
in cases of mere bodily injury than in those of actual murder. Such a com- 
pensation in money is called weregihL'^ At fii*st, I believe, the injured person 
was free to accept the w^eregild or to demand blood for blood. 

Wherever the State begins to cultivate the administration of justice and 
endeavours to restrain the freedom of self-redress, it will stait with the in- 
stitution of a weregild. Under certain circumstances the injured person 
is compelled to accept this money ; under others he must abide by the verdict 
of the common-council ; or, again, under others he is left to his choice. 

So it was with the Avesta people. The weregild was well known to them. 
The Vendidad inculcates to the followers of Zoroastrianism not to refuse the 
weregild if offered in expiation of some deed of bloodshed. 

Amongst the Avesta mition the regular weregild w as paid chiefly in cattle 
and other kinds of moveable property. In most serious cases even women 
and maidens were offered, who were, I believe, married to the new posses8oi*s. 

It is characteristic that the Vendidad mentions a “spirituar’ mode of 
compensation, which ])rol)ably consisted in some ecclesiastical atonement.^ 

i~Yt. IX. J8 ; xv7l. ;J7. Cf. VI. IX. 22 ; XVJI. 42. XV. 28 

3 [In old English law weregild was the price or coini>ensation paid by the murderer to 
the king for a man killed, partly to the lord of the vassal, and ]^rtly to the next-of-kin. 
Vide Weljster, Tr. n. J 

4 Thei^assage of the Vendidad (IV. 44) referring to theweregihl eoines itiimedia- 
tei}^ after the passage treating of bodily hurt. It runs thus: “If |>eople come, fellow- 
I)elievers. relatives, or friends to expiate (fthmtd chinagho^ cf. supra, p. 259, note 2) by 
money, or with {giving in marriage) a woman {ndiri-ckinagh^)^ or in the spiritual way 
^khraiu-chinaghd) — if they will expiate by money they shall bring up tlie money; if by a 
woman they shall give in rnariago a young maiden (to the person offended) ; if in the 
spiritual way, they shall rec?ite the Holy Word.’* Etymologically chinagh is of course con- 
ncx?lod witVi chUha, “expiation, punishment.” 
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« With the Afghans blo6d-fcuds and the weregild continue to the present day. 

Families and houses are constantly engaged in quaneis and feuds. 
Family dissensions, provoked by deeds of bloodshed, fill up the whole life 
of an Afghan with hatn^d, enmity, and assassination. Tx'gally this old custom 
of revenge for bloodshed is indeed j)rohibited ; but secretly and under the 
cover of dissimulation hatred continually smoulders, to blaze forth on the 
first opportunity. The number of jjersons killed on both the sides is exactly 
known. Every one knows how many of the opposite party still must die to fill 
up the measure of vengeance. Until this is done, there is no rest or quiet. 

Thus it hapjxjns that the blood-feud often continues through several 
generations, exacts numerous victims, and ruins the happiness and peace 
of all families. . . . 


We have now to treat of tliose features of the Law, which are enumerated 
in the VendidM as subject to the comj^etence of the priesthood. Trans- 
gressions against the ritual and ceremonial arc the most frequent. Here 
it is likewise tlie siKJcial right and duty of the clergy to inflict punishment 
and to maintain their authority. 

Punishments are prescribed for the non-ex|X)suro of dead bodies or for 
burying them. It is also regarded as a punishable act to throw a carcass on 
the ground ; likewise to leave a cor]»se on the dakhma insecurely fastened, 
so that wild boasts carry away pieces of it. It is also ))unishable if one spreads 
new clothes over a dead body, or cultivates a ])ieco of ground before it has 
been purified in the manner prescriljed in the Avesta. 

To these must be added transgressions against morality, ])artieularly 
sexual intercourse with menstruating women, which are punished on the 
same principle, In shoi*t, wherever the VendidM lays down a ritual jwceept, 
it also at the same time adds the punishment which shall be inflicted upon 
the guilty in case of transgression.' 

It is strange, and can only be explained from the peculiar views of the 
Zoroastrians, that also the ill-feeding and maltreatment of dogs AV(*re 
prosecuted as criminal. ^ But we must n<it here forget that the dog was 
reputed a sacred animal, and was esteemed in the same way as man. 

Furthermore, it is characteristic, as regards the l(‘gal obligations of the 
Mazdayasna, that all eom])a(ds ought to be scrupulously maintained,^ and 

^ Vcl. 14 : IJJ. 30 m/.; VI 4 scq.; V. 43 ; V'JIJ. 2(» .Will. 07 «tc*. Tho steroo- 
tyiKJti expresKioii is yi'Zi nni\ . . .kii he asti chitha “ if (it is) not (ilono). what is t ho punish* 
nient for it 

2 Vd. Xlir. 12 8eq,, 20 scq., W. oO-oI . CJ. s^uprn p. 241 . 

3 Mithra, “ c.ontmc-.t, aj^rtwraent'’; uruciili, ‘'inutiiaJ promiso.” See mipra p. 220. 
The relation between employer and worknitin is considered to bo a contract, Vd. III. 35 
{ZddmQ. vol. XXXIV. p. 425). 
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their violation strictly punished. Even towards unbelievers the Mazdayasna 
was obliged to respect every agreement.^ 

There were different kinds of agreement, varying according to the manner 
in which they were concluded, and acording to the value of the object given 
in pledge. 

“ The first {hind of) agreement is that made by the given word ; the 
second is made by a ])ledge with the hand {i. e., by a hand-stroke) ; 
the third has the value of a head of small cattle (i.e., a head of small 
cattle was given as security), the fourth has the value of a head 
of large cattle ; the fifth has the value of a man ; the sixth has the 
value of a piece of ground.” ^ 

Evidently any agreement whatever could bt' ranged under one of these 
six categories, according as it was to he made more or less binding. The 
mere word, or the giving of the hand, was sufficient to giv(^ legal value to an 
agreement. But to gain greater security, a ])ledge of more or less value was 
often demanded ; or it was even freely offered to enhance one’s obligation. 

When tlie agreement was not kept, the pledge^ was forfeited. This might 
iholude, as we have seen, even persons. Probably the x>crson himself who 
made the bargain, or one of his near relations, stood bail or surety. If the 
engagement was not fulfilled the surety lost his liberty, and his life and property 
were forfeited to the opposite party. If I am not mistaken, in case of a 
broken agreement, the relations of a debtor in general might be called to 
account, so that they were obliged to answer for the payment of the amount 
of compemsation.^ 

^ ill Yt. X. 2, it is expressly staled ; “ The compact is binding on both (&.<’. the opposite 
parties), on the pious as well as on the wicked ones.” 

3 Vd. IV. 2. Hero dajiJiu of course does not denote ‘Country ” in its political sense 
but simply “ land, landed pro|)ei-ty, real estate.” It is irnpossihle that paaUy staora, etc., 
can in this passage signify the ohjecd of the contriiet. Jn this case the two first kinds 
would not agi-eo with the following, since with these no object is generally named. That 
this view of mine is correct, is jiroved by w'luit follows in the text wdiich evidently contains 
a more detailed description of the different kinils of contnud : “The given w^ord confirms 
tho first kind of contract ; something that has tlio value of a handstroko (or thf' offerimj of the 
hand an pledge of a mlemn promise) effects the second kind, i.r., something that has the value 
of a handstroke must Ikj offered as a pledge of tho agreement. Something tliat has the 
v-ahie of a sheep makes the third kind of contract, i.e., sometliing that has the value of a 
sheep must be offered us a pledge in making the agreement. Something that has the price 
of an ox or cow effects tlio fourth kind, i.e.y something of the value of a head of cattle must 
1)6 offered as a pledge of tho agi'ccment. Something tliat has tlio valuo of a man concludes 
the fifth kind of contract, r.r., something must lx? offered that has the worth of a man. 
So; nothing that is wortli a field confirms the sixth kind of contrtwd, something of the 
])ricc of a field must l)e offerod (as a ])lodge) in concluding the agreement.” Fra-marez 
( V<1. IV. .‘{-4) must 1)0 the exprosston tlciioting the making of a contrm^t. This is proved by 
tho <*ompoimd z<j(ftld wm/'shff?, “ contirrned hy tho handstroko.” It is surprising that of the 
stx ond kind it is not simply sai<l us of the first zanto . bliltn . mithrem keretuioiti; but that 
liero a pledge is inentioned. 

This, at least, seems to he the meaning of the passago Vd. IV. 5-10, although I do 
not fully understand the connection of this passage with the following. 
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Finally, I Tncniion cases of bodily injury which, as the V'ondidad says, 
were punished according to the complete or at least partial coin}x^tence of 
the priesthood. 

Even a sirni)le attack upon a person was regarded as culpable ; every 
repetition of thci ofEence considerably enhanced the guilt. Corporal injuries 
were punished according to the consequences caused to the injured person. 

The Vendidad, therefore, distinguishes the following transgressions 

If a man stretches out the*hand to give a blow to another it is an Agerpia, 
an “ attack.” If one lays hands on another it is an Amurishta, a “ surprise.” 

By these two transgressions the Vendidad seems to understand such as 
were committed without any (ivil premeditation, ])erhaps X)rovoked by^ anger 
and passion. For it says further on : “ If a man attacks any person with 

a malicious intention it is an Ard'mh. By the fifth of the ardu^ix-siiis the 
body is forfeited.” ' 

I do not think any peculiar kind of wounding is signified by Ardn^\x> 
Bodily liurt is even spoken of more widely and under the threat of greater 
|)unishments. Firstly, the Vendidad speaks of the wound which bleeds but 
a little ; secondly, the wound from which the blood flows ; then the stroke 
by which a bone is broken ; finaU3% any injury which causes insensibility. ^ 

Let us now examine the kinds of jiunishment i)rescribcd by the Vendidad 
for these different crimes. They }>rove clearly that the VendidM is, indeed, 
only a legal code instituted by the priesthood and entirely independent of 
secular judgments and tribunals. 

Capital punishment is not unheard of. Yet it is characteristic enough 
that the VendidM does not assign it to murder or manslaughter. It is instead 
awarded to any one who exercises priestly functions without being competent 
and without having the necessary knowledge ^ . . . . 

But, finally, the form of punishment by far most common in the Ven- 
did^ is that by means of updzana, which word is regularly translated by 
“stripe or stroke,” more correctly by “ bringing in or deJivery.-'^ 

1 Vd. IV. 7. A^erpta is doi ived from d and <jarcw x avaoirif^hta |)erha.ps from ava 
and nrvis (c/. Sk. vracch, “ to hew, to split”); nr^dimh certainly coino.s from tlio root ared'=: 
Skr. “ to torment, to hurt, to violate.” 

2 VikhrmnetMem . qarp.m, tavhat-vohumm . astd-hidhvm . qarem^ frazd-haodhatjhrm . 
ftnathem. Vd. TV”. .‘{0, 34, 37, 40. 'fhe last expression is translated by Dr. Jnsii ; “ dopri- 
ving of one's life,” This seems to l>e incorrect. Baodhagh mimt be translat€>d “ sensibility 
consciousness.” If murder were meant, it is certain that a far more severe lainishmont 
must have been fixed, yxirticularly in relation to the trespasses immediately precedin<;i:. 

Vd. IX. 47, 4l>. Also Vd. IV. 50, alludes to capital punishment, sptx-ialiy to 
decapitation by the sword. The words are ; Ayaqha;mliHh . karcUiish . azdnbmh . paili . 
ava-icerethyfU. The intrinsic connection of the jiassage is quite obscure. 

4 Updzana is derived from upa and asrrSaugkrit apri^aj, ‘To drive by.” Tradition has 
erroneously conceived the meaning of this word, for it traces it to Phlv. zanishn, “ stroke.” 
[C/. Spiegel E.A. vol. III. p. 696. “ Eine der gewohnlichsten Biissen scheint des Todten 

einer Anzahl schadlicher Thiere gewesen zu sein, dar-iuf .seheiiion sich die Zutreibungen 
neich dor Uebersotzung Sch!age)zu heziehen, von welcben im VendidTuf so oft die Rede ist.” 
Tr, n.] 
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I have often put to myself the question whether by ujxlzartas are to be 
understood stri|K*s that are inflicted on the culprit. 

1 am now of ojjinion that this is im]X)ssiblc ; nay, that this supposition 
contradicts common sense. 

The very instrumtnit that must serve for giving strokes, the goad that 
was used 1o drive hoi*ses, is not quite adapted for this purpose. The whip 
that is meiJtioncd afterwards would be more appropriate.^ 

Still more striking art‘ the numbers given ih the Vendidad. Two hundred 
strokes with the goad a)u) two hundred stiipf^s with the whip are indeed very 
common. They are inflicted for bringing fire into an im])ure dwelling. 
Whoever cultivates a piece of ground polluted by anything dead before* a 
year has pessed, shall also bo liable* to the same penalty : nay, even a woman 
shall be similarly punished who drinks water immediately after her delivery.® 
Whoever flings a bone into a field, must receive twice six hundred stripes. 

This is simple brutality to which no man on the whole earth, not even 
the most abject and ignorant, would submit.*^ J doubt also very much if 
any man c ould have ])hysical strength to bear tweh'c hundred strokes of 
goad and whip ; and certainly neither extraneous nor native testimony 
(ixhibits the Iranian priests as barbarians and tyrants. Yet they would have 
been so, if they had employed this cruel form of bodily chastisement. 

I also believe that a hierarchy that used such means would soon have 
been overthrown. A single execution of this kind, or two, would have 
sufficed to incite the whole i)eople to discontent and revolt. 

The u^mzana even amount to two thousand. This number of stripes 
is to be infl\*,tcd on any one w ho inters dead dogs or men in the earth and do( s 
not disinter them within a year/ a transgression which is undoubtedly le- 
garded from a Zoroastrian stand-point as a very hcavj- crime. The same 
punishment is prescribed for spreading a new gaiment over a dead body, as 
well as for sprinkling water over the corpse of a man or dog.^ 

This would be so irrational, so ridiculous, a mode of punishment, that 
even opixments of the Zoroastrian system must allow that there cannot be 
any question here of actual blows. But if we are forced to make this con 
(session, is it not much mon^ reasonable to say that vjmzana must not be 
translated by stroke or stripe ” ? 

A Aspaht.asihlra, ifmonhorhanwa. M. Darinoateter (Vend. Introdiiction, V. § 19) 
indeed, coujei*tiirea that both tiio .A vesta words designate the san)e instrument ; but this 
opinion is contradicted by the words of the text, which always run thus ; — 

Upazana . upazdit . a^t^pahe . as\\lraya, ♦ amoshd-eharamiya. 

2 Vd, V. 44 ; VI. o ; VIJ . 72. 

[In the absence of any indigenous definition of the word, indeed, it is impossible at 
the present si age of Iranian resoai-ch to give a positive description of the kind of instru- 
ment calletl t lie upazana, or to found any opinion as regards the legal usages of the Avesta 
people on the mere ground of individual hypothesis. Tr, n.] 

t Vd. Ill, 37. ZddmO. vol. XXXIV. (1880), p. 426, note. 


a Vd. VIII. 26; VI. 25, 
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S<^ it will lye advisable to adopt the original opinion of Dr. Spiegel 
concerning the upnzana. According to Ills idea the point in question is not 
resjxjcting the strokes or strijxjs inflicted on tlie culprit, but on the oni])ire of 
the evil spirits as it were for the sake of compensation. The question is 
regarding the destruction of certain obnoxious and impure animals and the 
delivery of the animals killed to the priest. This conception is best expressed 
by the term '' delivery.” 

Herodotus relates that the Magi destroy ants, serpents and other creeping 
and flying animals. The same is said by Agathias of the Persians generally ; 
and he also remarks that they bring the animals when killed to their priests.^ 

The ‘‘goad” is evidently a pointed instrument with which serpents, 
toads and similar vermin were destroyed. The whip, as Dr. Spiegel supposes, 
was perhaps a kind of fly-flap. The two instruments, as the Vendidad seems 
to indicate, wei'o really made use of for killing similar animals. 2 

I repeat here that the Vendidad is by no means a civil code. It contains 
only the discipline practised by the priesthood. Hence it is self-evident 
why direct transgressions against religious precepts are punished most seve- 
rely. If the expiation consisted only in the delivery of khrafstras slain, it 
might also amount to large sums of money. And it may be assumed that 
people must, at an early period, hav'c relieved themselves from their obligations 
by the payment of money instead of the prescribed penalty. The scourge 
could never have been used to such an extent without provoking ox)position. 

Trespasses against public order and security were tried before the secular 
tribunal. Resi)ecting such cases, too, does the Vendidad prescribe atonements 
in some phxces. These were evidently additional to the punishments decreed 
by the secular judge, and the priesthood thereby made the people understand 
that they also partook in the vindication of the law. 

But this circumstance will explain, why comparatively milder punish- 
ments are laid down in the Vendidad for those very transgressions. Twice 
five updmna are set down for an dgerpla^ twice ten for an amurishta, and 
tw ice fifteen for an ardush . Furthermore, mutilations of the body are jiunish- 
od with twdee thirty, fifty, .seventy, ninety vpdzana. On the contrary, for a 
contamination, which is merely accidental and by no means culpable, no less 
than twice four hundred ujylzana arc proscribed.** This, I think, shows 
evidently that the updmna do not in general bear properly the character 

1 IlorodotuH, 1. 140 ; Agathias, II. 24. CJ, Spiegel, Comrnn, vol. I. pp. 109 wry. 

2 KhmJstrafjhnem . sraonhd-chamnwja, Vd. XIV’'. 8 ; anhlmm inairim, Vd. XVllT, 4. 

3 Tlius Vd. Vill. 104. Here the question refers to man who has come in contact 

with a corpse in the desert. The precei>t is that ho must go immediately to the nearest 
village or hamlet, in order to be purified. If on his way ho passes by water or plants, 
these are sullied by him. This sin must be expiated by an adequate and rather consider- 
able number of upazaiia* 39 



of a punislimont. Tlioy nro ratlu^r a kind ni oxpialion, ulioroby overy iriiimpli 
gained by the iMiipire of ('.vil shall be cf:)in])ensated by au equivalent invasion 
and defeat of the same. 

I’he breaking of an engagement is, according to the Avesta, a crime 
against Mithra, lx., against God and religion. Here, therefore, we meet 
again witli vcay liigh numbers of npazayia. They ])egin from twice? three 
hundred updzami. and rise to twice a thousand. The former arc prescribed 
for breaking one\s word, the latter for breaking a contract of the sixth and 
highest kind. 

It Ls to be observed that, from breaking a given word to breaking a pledge 
given by the hand, the expiation abrupt!}" rises from twice three hundred 
to twice six hundred iijulzana. After this it rises for each distinct kind of 
breach of contract by one hundred upamna only. 

Sometimes it may have happened that the perpetrator of some crime 
could not be found out with certainty. To clear up doubts tlic ordeal was 
resorted to. People believed that God hims€?lf would decide in a supernatural 
way, and w'ould bring to light guilt and innocence. 

The ordeal was an institution common to all Indo-Germanic peoples. 

The Indians principally- made use of the ordeal by fire, which consisted 
in taking an oath while holding in the hand some burning object, probably a 
red-hot hatKihct. Besides this, a sericis of other ordeals was known, in which 
those by water and poison were considered the most formidable.' 

Among the ancient Germans, too, some causes w ore occasionally decided 
by means of ordeals. It was quite in keeping with their warlike spirit that a 
duel between the two contending parlies, or trial by combat, was preferred 
as an ordeal. * 

FirdusI doubtless supposes the ordeal to have been castomary with the 
Persian people from time imnieinorial. 1 only mention the account of Siy^a- 
vush, who cleared himself from th<? ignominious ealnmnies of Sudalx' bv the 
ordeal hy fire. 

He rode on horseback between the huge burning piles of wood and issued 
from th(? flames safe and sound amidst the loud acclamations of the people. 
His innocence was thus thought to have been ])roved.'-^ 

The Vendidad alludes to an ordeal performed wuth boiling water. Yet 
the context is altogether obscure. Whoever appealed to such an ordeal in a 
frivolous manner, was, it seems, imnished wuth twice seven hundred updzana.^^ 

^ Ziinmer, AiL. pp. 183-184. 2 Arnold, “ German Antiquity,” p. 341. 

CJ. Spiegel, E.A. vol. I. pp. 597-598. 

■ HdmxCtptlbyd . niwyd . ehnkhrare . nervhyo, ZarathuHhtra, (V^d. IV. 40). C , Vd. 
IV. 64 dpem . mokefitavaitlm . zaranydvaiilm . vUhiishuvaiihn. 6 Vd. IV. 55, 
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Wc must doubtless conclude from the Gathas, that in doubtful cases the 
will and judgment of the Deity was understood from the flames of the {sacred) 
fire — 

‘'The sentence which Thou, O Spirit, gavest through Fire in a holy 
manner to the two litigant parlies, 

The doctrine to the attentive : These announce unto us, O Mazda, 
that we may know it 

With the tongue of Thy mouth, that 1 may convert thoreby all living 
men to (Thy) faith.’’ ^ 

It seems that some apostle of the Zoroastrian doctrine here appeals to a 
fire oracle in order to jjrovc his divine mission. How this was done, wc do 
not know. “ The bursting of flames, tin? rising spark, tlu? crackling of fuel 
and the shapes taken by smoke, an; but a symbolical language, at least as easy 
to* understand as the rustlijig of the oak at Dodona, or the feeding ol chickens, 
or the appearance of the intestines of animals. ”2 

An actual ordeal by means of tire and molten metal is meant in the 
followijig passage— 

The sentence which Thou gavest to the two litigant parties by Thy 
red fire, O Mazda, 

And by molten metal, to set a mark among living beings, 

To hurt the demons, but to give help to the just one : 

Finally, 1 shall quote a strophe containing, in my opinion, a prayer sj^oken 
before the beginning of the ordeal. The accused person who undergoes it, 
apparently invokes the Deity to evince the truth by some token — 

“ 1 will eonccive Thee as the strong and the blissful, Mazda, 

That by Thy hand, with which thou be.stowest help, 

Since Thou gavest judgment on the wicked and the just 

By the glow of Thy strong fire, in holiness, 

May the victory of the pious mind fall to my lol . 

^ Ys. XXXI. li ; Jitiuu is ccrUiiiily nut rrSkr. araat ns Tiaiiu suppo.-ios. This is ctymu- 
logicttlly impossible. That I have corroc-tly traiialatod the word by “ (combatant, litigant 
party,” is probably proved from Y.s. XL 111. -1, which i.s quoted beloM . 

a Roth, Yacna, XXXI. p. 20. 3 Ys. LI. 9. 

i Ys. XLIlt. 4. yli?/<isli is hero used in the same sense aruJ connection as khahnute 77 i 
ill the two other passages ; but in dro vnilis . aahdurmivhn it is used as nmoibyd in other 
X^ABsages. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Organization of Professions. 

§ 4. 2' he Priesthood, 

It cannot be denied that the Avesta concedes to the priesthood a position 
of the highest eminence in the old Iranian commonwealth.' Wherever the 
different professions are named together, the priests stand first in the enume- 
ration. Their calling is reputed the noblest, and they alone formed to some 
extent a sort of caste distinct from the rest of the community. 

We will understand this circumstance more fully if we keep in view the 
character and tendency of the Avesta. I have no hesitation in regarding it 
as a work much less national than the Rig-veda. It is rather a code of the 
priesthood, written in their own interest, and especially representing their 
own ideas. Thus the Avesta naturally embodies whatever the priests claim 
for themselves. Similarly, the Brahmans of the Indian commonwealth declare 
themselves, in the post-Vedic age, the noblest caste, and the earliest and 
purest emanation of the soul of the world. 

Indian literature is much more copious than the Iranian. In the former 
w^c can trace how the caste of the Brahmans continued to rise above the rest 
of the people ; how it gained, by degi’ees, the means of assuming to itself such 
importance and sanctity. 

In the later Avesta w'C observe the results of an analogous process of deve- 
lopment. Here also the priesthood can claim to be reputed and considered 
the first order in the State. It is evident that it had a certain, although only 
a moral, preponderance in the commonwealth, and tliat it was regarded wuth 
s]iecial veneration by the peoi^le. But the different phases and degrees of 
this gradual development are yet unknowui to us. 

Besides, wt cannot fairly attribute to the priests of the Avesta any in- 
ordinate desire for power. They were moderate in their claims. Nowhere 

^ [Comp. IVlax. Duiickor, Oettchichtr des Alterthumn. (The History of Antiquity), 
Abbott’s ed. vol. V. pp. 187-18f). 

“The priesthood could very well claim precedence of the warriors ; on thoir prayers 
and sayings, their knowledge of the customs of sacrifice, deijonded the favour of the 
divinities, the power of averting evil spirits, the removal of pollution, salvation in this 
world and the next. Yot they could not obtain such a position as tlio Brahmans held on 
the CJanges after tho reform of the ancient faith and the victory of Brahma over Indra. 
For in Iran there was no order of ^udras, no vanquished remmaiit of an old population, 
which created a sharp line of division even among the orders of the AryaB;and moreover the 
Brahmans were the first-born of Brahma, a purer incarnation of the divine nature than aily 
other . . .While the priests of Iran in their lives studied esix^cially purity of body and 
miiul ; and they w-ere pre-eminently “ the imre men.” Only by their means, at any rate 
with their ussistanco, could sacrifice be offered ; from their mouths alone could the correct 
invoealions l)e uttered to the divine beings and the evil ones be driven away. . . . The 
prioBthoud of Iran i^erpotuated their knowledge and their wisdom in tlieir families.” 
Tr. n.] 
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did they overstep the bounds of their natural dominion, their i^owcr over 
spirits and their observance of religion and of divine worship. 

Even in the administration of justice, there were but few departments 
in which their authority could clash with that of the secular tribunal. Here 
also they were generally restricted to such cases in which jurisdiction was 
their natural right. It can hardly be proved that the priesthood as such 
encroached, either directly or indirectly, upon the government of the State, 
in which the princes and commonwealth evidently enjoyed full liberty, even 
after Zoroastrianism had become the acknowledged and dominant religion. 

The priest style themselves Aihravaiis or Aiharvans* This name is inti- 
mately connected with the fire-cult. ^ The tending of the sacred fire, therefore, 
must have been, even at an early ^leriod, one of the principal duties of the 
Avesta priest. 

So early as in the remotest Ariaii antiquity Aiharvan evidently meant a 
fire-priest. The word has likewise in Indian literature the same, or at least a 
similar, signification. 

Brihaddiva, a Vedic minstrel, calls himself an Aiharvan. The Soma 
priests also, whose duty it is to prepare the sacred drink, are called AtJtarvans. 
Finally, the fire-god Agni, too, it seems, boars this title. He is himself the 
I)riest of men, w^ho bears up to heaven prayers and sacrifices in his blazing 
flames. 2 

In several passages of the Rig-veda, too, Aiharvan appears to be a mythical 
being. ^ He is the Indian Prometheus who brings dowm the fire of the gods 
after he has produced it by means of friction in the heavenly regions. So we 
may recognize in him the prototyi>c of all Indian priests who learned from 
him their divine ritual and calling. ^ 

In the Gathas the w'ord Aihravan does not occur. This is of ooui’se 
strange, since the context certainly offers frequent occasion for naming the 
Zoroastrian i^riesthood as such. Evidently, therefore, the word had, in the 
oldest period, no official and solemn collective appellation. 

The conditions described in the Gathas were completely immature and 
undeveloi^ed. On the contrary, the hymns launch us into an epoch of mighty, 
social and religious agitation. The doctrine of Zarathustra was evidently not 

1 Athravany Atfuirvan. The former name may be connected, I believe, with dtare 
fire.” The th is explained by the r following. The latter name, on the other hand, must 

be explained difioroiitly. 1 refer it to Skr. aUiaryu, “ ilaming,” which is in II v. 7. 1. 1. 
the epithet of Agni, and also to atharly “ flame,” in aiharyu nd ddntam, Kv. 4. 0.8. 

2 Kv. 10. 120. 8 ; 9. 11. 2 ; 8. 9, 7. 

^ In Kv. 1. 80. 10. Atkarvan is identified wdth the Futlier Mann and with Dadhynch 
in Kv. 6. 10. 4. he is called the sou of Dadhyaeh. In Itv. 1 . 8.‘1. 5. it is he who first proparnd, 
by offering sacrifico, the way to the gods. In Kv. 10. 87. 12. Atlmr van, like Agni, seem 
to bo the Lord of Lightning. 1 Kv. 0. 10. 13 ; 10. 12. 5. Cf. Rv. 0. 15. 17. 
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yet generally acknowledged. It was still struggling for existence. It was 
just beginning to diffuse itself among the people. 

In such times it was quite impossible for the Iranian priests to form 
themselves into an exclusive, compact, organized body. Before the religion 
preached by priests had comj)letely taken root in the hearts of the people, 
before peace and repose had taken the ])lace of natioJial conflict, no priestly 
order could exist. The elevation of the Brahmans, too, dates from a period of 
transition in which the Indian pt'ople passed from an epoch of warfare and 
conquest, into one of comfortable reimse and undisturbed tranquility. 

In the era rcqjresented by the Gat has, there were, it is true, priests and 
preachers of the Zoroastriati belief. But they had not yci united together 
into a guild, se])aratiiig themselves from the rest of the ])(.>ople. This was 
only possible at a later ]KU*iod, and then only must tlu^ general appellation for 
the priesthood have been ado])tcd. It was taken from an old and venerable 
term, which designat(Ml in the very earliest times the ministei-s of the 
sacred lire. 

The priests of the old natural religion, which was opposc^l to Zojoastria- 
nism, were called Kavi and UaijA The two names, so detestable and abomi- 
nable t-o the Avesta, are found in the Rig-veda as d(mominations of sacrificing 
priests and chanters of hymns. 

But from this we are not to conclude that it was the Zoroastrian Reform 
which caused the separation of the Arians into two different tribes and the 
migration of those tribes which afttjrwards settled in India. This event was, 
in my opinion, the result rather of social embarrassments. 

It is probable, nay, indeed certain, that, even after their separation, the 
Ij’aniaiLs continued for a long time to do homage to the old doiti(\s under their 
old priests. The length of this |)eriod cannot be ascertained. At its close 
wo hear of the Reform, named after Zarathu.shtra, by which the Arian 
gods of light were pre.scribcd as demons and their priests condemned as 
heterodox. 

Besides the Kavis and Usij, the Kura'pam^ are mentioned as hostile 
priests. This name, being indeed obscure, admits of jio connection with old 
Indian conditions. 

5 Kavi and kavi and ngij. Tradition translates kavi by “blind.” The 

word comes from kti, *‘to .sec.” 'Phii-s it originally designated the “seer. ” In the Old 
Iranian dialect this meaning was entirob' eluingod. Cognate wit h kavi is, 1 believe, vaojHiya, 
kcvlno, Ys. LI. 12, signifying perha])s “ an incestuous (t/. root vip) pseudo-priest.” 

Karapan. The etymology* of this word is obscure. Tradition ninkrs it mean 
“deaf.” [VJ. tl»c i'orogoing note). 





In n. highly intorrsiing ])n.ssagn we liiul ilie Kara])ans standing in Ihci 
midst of a social rev'oliition : 

■'Why, Oh Mazda, are the devils so mighty ^ 

And, therefore, 1 ask Thee, who will then tight them ? 

In »allianeo with them the Uslj and Karapanfi ruin the eattl(*, 

And by which the Kavis grew up to power. 

Not with justice dost Thou cause thi^ir pastures to thriv(>, fertilising 
them/'^ 


Here thej’^ side apparently with a less civilized, half nomadic people, who 
do not take proper care of their herds and flocks. The follower of Zarathushtra 
opposes them vigorously. But fortune docs not always favour him. With 
bitter complaints does he address himself to his God, Mazda, murmuring that 
the latter docs not withdraw His blessing from the unbelievers to grant it to 
the pious ])cople. 

Very often the false priests and heretics allied themselves with princes 
and thus, aided by tem|X)ral power, they oppressed the new dcxjtrine.® Not 
in all places was the Zarathushtrian Reform willingly and readily acoe])ted 
by the nobles and grandees. 

The passage in which the Karapam appear as the priests of intoxicating 
beverage is also highly characteristic : — 

“ When will, O Mazda, the men of wisdom step forth ? 

When will they drive away the filth of this intoxication, (lit, intoxi- 
cating drink) 

Of which vice the Karapans are proud 

And the wiolccd rulers of countries ? 

There can be no doubt that this zealous appeal was directed against the 
flfoma-cult, to which, in conserpience of its licentiousness, the stern minds of 
the reformei's opposed themselves. But here the popular belief remained 
victorious. Perhaps some suex?ess was achieved in restraining the most 
offensive excesses connected with ASo/m- worship. But the attempt to extir- 
pate it entirely proved vain. In the later Avesta, Hauma maintains his place 
among the tjazalaSy and the Mazduyasnian priests ])re])are that holy nectar 
just like the Indian Brahmans. 

a Ys. XLIVI, 11. VJ, above pp. 287-288. 

‘5 Ys. XLVIII. 10. CJ, nang. Qtlihns, vol. II. p. 241. 'Too bold, indeed, is the 
supposition that in Ys. XXXI f. the word ahkyaonutm (var. shaonuim and ashynonuim) 
designates Hauma with his Indian name Soma. ISvhlvchlen’zzWi, being so bad.”J 
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Tho opposition of the old priests was gradually broken. The new doctrine 
triumphed, while the natural religion of the Arians disappeared. Thus tht? 
names of the Kavis and Karaiyans gradually lost the vivid signification, which 
they bear in the Giithas. They are preserved in the later scriptures only in 
the customary and stereotyped enumeration of evil beings. There they 
a]j]M‘ar along with the Ydtus. the Pari has, the Daevas and thti AshenuiiighasA 
But [ do not believe that any clear and definite idea was formed of them. 

I shall now treat of the duties and the dignity of the Afhravans according 
to the statements of the later Avesta. 

The x)rincipal task of the priests was to cultivate their religion. They 
had regularly to perform divine service and to fulfil certain sacrificial func- 
tions. They prepared and consecrated the Hauma-drink and kept the sacred 
tiro. Liistly, they j^rformed, according to fixed [)recej)ts, the purificatory 
ritual on persons who had come in contact with unclean things. 2 

Herodotus gives us a description of the sacrifices offered by the Persians. 
With his narrative^ may be compared what Strabo relates regarding th(^ same 
subject.^ 

‘‘ They ascend to the highest parts of the mountains and offer sacrifices 
to ZeiLs, by whose name they designate the whole sphere of the heavens. 
Besides, they also offer sacrifices to the sun, moon, fire, water, and winds. 
But, when they are about to sacrifice, they do not erect altars nor kindle any 
lire ; nor do they use libations, nor have they flute-playing, sacrificial cakes, 
or rough-ground corn. If anybody wishes to offer sacrifice to any one of the 
deities, he leads the victim to a clean spot and invokes the deity after having 
decked hi^ tiara with myrtle twigs. When he has cut the animal into small 
pieces and boiled the flesh, he strews a bed of tender grass, specially trefoil, 
and lays all the flesh on it. One of the Magi standing by sings the theogonic 
hymn ; for this, they say, is the accompanying song ; and without one of the 
Magi the\' are not ])ermitted to offer any sacrifice. After some time he that 
has offered sacrifice' carries away the flesh and disposes of it as he thinks 
projx^r.” 

^ Vide Ys. IX. 18 ; Yt. 1. 10, 11 ; Y^t. V. 1,‘i, X. :M. A signification similar to that of 
Karapan and Kavl may be attached to the quite obscure names Kaqaredha, Kar/midhi, 
Kmjadha, Kayiidhi. By tho waj% 1 must mention tliat Kavi has occasionally a very 
honourable meaning. For it is found in a certain family of Fastern Iran, well -renowned 
in tlie legends, as a title c*onstantly added before their jjrojjer names. The Avesta 
mentions, as early as in the (hithas, Kavi- V ’ashtdfipa as a mighty protorjtor of tho Mazdian 
faith. There are mentioned also :—-Kavi IJsan or Uaadhan, who vanqiushod the demons 
and subjngnted their countries (Yt. V. 45-47), Kavi Kavnta, Kavi Syavarnhan, Kavi 
Hmrava. In Firdusi’s ‘‘ Book of Kings ’’they form the dynasty of tho Kayanians, who 
ascended tho throne of Iran after the Peshdadians. 

2 (Compare tlie iiassage Vd. XVIII. 1-0 quoted further on. 

Her I. 131-i:i2 ; Strabo, pp. 732-7.33. Of, Windischmann, Z, St. pp. 294 seq. 
Duiickcr, iklA. vol. IV. pp. 1:11-1.32 ; Spiegel, E.A. vol, HI. pp. 590-591, 
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This account of Herodotus evidently bears the stamp of an intimate 
knowledge of his subject. According to his statement, burnt offerings were 
not customary ; the sacrifice itself is performed by the priest, who accomjianies 
it with a hymn which is chanted prinoiiially to consecrate the victim 
offered. 

It is obvious that whatever Herodotus relates of the Persians and the 
Magi, cannot be implicitly stated regarding the Eastern Iranians,. However, 
we can easily^ make out some conformity, which is hardly casual, between 
the usages of the Persians and those of the Avesta priests, and especially in 
the most important points. 

That the Avesta priests did not burn their victims, is self-evident. Fire 
was regarded by them as sacred ; it would be sullied by any dead bod3^ 

On the other hand, animal sacrifices are frequently mentioned in the 
Avesta. Haushyangha, Yima, Thraitauna, Kersaspa, Kavi Usan, Kavi 
Husrava, and other legendary kings and heroes, nay, even the enemies of the 
Avesta ^>eople, Azhi Dahaka, Frangras^^an and the Hunus, bring as offerings 
to Anahita, to Raman, to Vayu and to other yazatas, a hundred stallions, 
thousand head of cattle, and ten thousand sheep. ^ The sacrifice is always 
accompanied by a prayer to fulfil some special desire. The numbers are 
evidently exaggerated. But they are intended merely to depict in glowing 
colours the glory and abundance of the heroic age. 

Light-coloured animals were preferred for sacrifice. They were killed 
quite iiccording to the Persian custom and their flesh boiled. 2 Frequently a 
festival repast wa.s prepared.*^ Thus the sacrifices of the Avesta people had 
the character of a consecration rather than of an offering. 

A still closer resemblance may be traced. The sacrificial ritual was, as 
Herodotus relates of the Persians, accompanied with the recitation of the 
sacred texts. The Avesta very frequently alludes to these solemn recitations, 
in which Gathas or holy hymns Avere ])ref erred. They are, therefore, joined 
to the Yasna, which is, on the whole, nothing but a collection of texts to 
be recited in divine worship. 

1 Yt. V. 21, 25, 29 seq,, Yt. IX. 3, 8, 13 seq.; Yt. XV. 7, 15, 19 aeq,; Yt. XVII. 24, 28, 
37 seq. 

2 Pack, “to cook,” is the torin used for sacrificing an animal. Yt. VIII. 58 ; XIV. 
50 : “ The Arian countries shall cook unto him (unto Tishtrya or Vorthraghna) sheep, 
bright, fine-coloured, or of any other colour resembling that of the Hauma jilaiit.” 

2 Festival and sacrificial repast is meant by m/yazrfarrrSkr. tmdha^ Mod. Persian, 
mayazd or myazd “ conviviuin, opulae” (Vuller’s hex, aid) voce). Alyazdh&s, of course, no 
connection with mai, “ wine.” 

•1 “ To recite ” is drefij and srdvaya, jiarticularly fra-amvaya. Cf. also Spiegel, dv. 
iib, vol. II. i)p. Ixii. scq. 


40 
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Finally, it is stated by Herodotus that the Magi were accustomed to strew 
the ground with tender grass when making sacrificial offerings. This usage 
dates from the earliest Arian era. The same was, at least originally, practised 
by the Avesta priests J The Indian Brahmans, too, strewed consecrated 
grass near the altar while the sacrificial fire wjxs blazing on it. The ground 
thus strewn was meant to serve as a seat to the deities, who were invited 
to the sacrificial repast. The invocation addressed to the genii to come 
down and sit on the Barhis is, therefore, a stereotyped formula in the 
Rig-veda. 

Gradually this custom became modified among the Iranian priests, who 
only held in their haiicLs a bunch of twigs while offering sacrifice. We do not 
know when this change took place, but it must have been at a very early 
period. Even Strabo narrates that the Magi held a bunch of fine tamarisk 
twigs while chanting sacrificial hymns. 

Furthermore, the statement that libations were unknown to the Persians 
can hardly be said to contradict tli.e authority of the Avesta. In offering up 
sacrifices, a sacred beverage, Zauthra, was indeed prepared and consecrated. 
Besides, this consecration forms, no doubt, tnc central point of the whole 
solemnity ; hence the ministering priest is called Zautar,^ But the Avesta 
does not relate that the beverage was distributed and poured out or offered 
to the yazaias. 

The sacired beverage is the Hamrui or the Parahauma. It consisted, wo 
know, of the juice of the Hauma plant, wdiich was mix6d with milk and often 
seasoned by adding the extract of another plant called liadhanfuiixidta.'^ 

The name Hauma denoted not merely the plant and the beverage pre- 
pared from it, but at the same time a yazala,^ 

The three significations are so intonningled that it is almost iin2iossil)lc 
to distinguish them. 

1 Vide Yt. VIII. 58 ; XIV. 50. Still it is said in the Avesta : barentna, fm-tildraya 
“ to spread the grass for the purpose of offering.” (C/. Skr. harhia derived from a cognate 
root). CJ, also Vsp. XI. 2, stareta, probably meaning “ tlio grass spread for a sacrificial 
purxjose.” 

2 7jaoihara, zaolare^Skr* hotra, hoir, from rt. rn.zrSkr. hit. 

Of. O.K.A. pp. 230 231. I think that gdmh, hudJiao, hnurvatat and ameretat, 
which are mentioned in Ys. III. 1, IV, 1, &e., as sacrificial gifts, denote the three principal 
ingredients of the sacred beverage, viz., milk, tlie water added to the beverage, and the 
jjlant itself. 

4 [Also Hauma seems to be the name of a renowned warrior in the Avesta j^eriod. 
Ashi Yasht, 37-39 : “ He (Hauma) begged of her (Ashi) a boon, saying ; (Jrant me this, 
O great Ashi Vagiwi ! that I may bind the Turanian murderer, Frangrasyan, that I may 
drag him bound, that I may bring him bound, unto King Husravah that King Husravah 
may kill him, behind the lake Chaechasta, to avenge the murder of his father, Syavai'shuna, 
and of Aghraerathu.” Tr. n.\ 
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Several miraculous powers were ascribed to Hauma. The bcvi'ragc is 
health-giving ; it wards ofE death from man. As it animates pious enthusiasm 
it is called ‘‘ source of piety. 

The consecration of this beverage in the sacrificial ceremony is accompa- 
nied by the recitation of a gi’eat many hymns of praise, 2 all of which extol 
the blissful effects of Hauma. He is invoked to give health and strength, 
protection from enemies, thieves and murderers, and victory in the chariot 
race. Married women beg of him to grant an easy delivery ; maidans pray 
for husbands. He protects from venomous serpents and from the 
allurements of courtezans. Everything good is due to his blessing : 

I cask thee for enthusiasm, 

For strength and victory, 

For health and remedy, 

For thrift and growth ; 

ooooo-?of?oo 00 

I pray that I may walk 

Among the people, lord of my wishes, 

(Conquering the enemies and vanquishing the wicked.”^ 

A very comprehensive prayer to Htauma runs as follows : — 

“ This first gift I require of thee, 

0 Hauma, who keopest caway death : 

The paradise of the pious. 

The all- blissful light ; 

This second blessing I entreat of thee, 

0 Hauma, who keopest away death : 

Health for this my body : 

That, alert, strong and contented, 

1 may walk on earth, 

(Conquering the enemies, Veanquishing the demons ; 
ooooatfooonoo 

That I may walk on earth 
Victorious and gaining battles, 

Conquering the enemies, vanquishing the demons ; 

That, first, the thief and the robber 
And the wolf we may perceive ; 

That none of them may observe us (before wc pt'rceive them) !”♦ 

1 C/. the epithets haeshazya, duraosha ami aahahe . hhdo, ~ 

2 Ys. IX. and X. 3 Ys. IX. 17. 

\ Ys. IX. 19 — 21. Before each strophe the text regularly reiieats the two first' 
lines a and 6 of this strophe, but only with a variation in the number. 
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In passing I may mention that the name Haurm corresponds in the 
Indian language to 807m, The Rigvcda designates by it, like the Avesta, a 
plant, a sacred beverage, and a powerful deity presiding over both. 

The Vedic Sorwa- worship has already been fully treated by several writers. 
Likewise, the relations between the Iranian Hauma-service and the Indian 
Soma- worship have already been described in detail. The investigation has 
proved that this worship chiefly dates from the Arian period and has deve- 
loped its peculiar features among the two individual peoples. ^ 

A further duty of the priesthood, besides the offering of sacrifices and the 
consecration of the Hauma, was the maintenanoe of the holy fire. 

In the house of every Mazdayasna there burned a never-ceasing fire. Its 
maintenance was regarded as a duty of the pater- familias. ^ It was the cen- 
tral and rallying point of all members of that family. 

So, too, a continual fire seems to have been tended on the hearth of every 
chief of a community and every country prince. It was considered the cen- 
tre of that community and of that country. It was to these political associa- 
tions, what the hearth- fire was to the family.*^ 

But there were, no doubt, in the early age of the Avesta different sacred 
fixes instituted in certain places and tended by the priests. A description of 
these fires is given by Dr. Si)iegel, chiefly on the authority of the Bundehesh.^ 

It is certain that the Avesta priests performed their ceremonies before a 
burning fire. This lire was therefore addressed as present in the initiatory 
formulas, which invite the yazatas to the offerings : We invite thee, 0 Fire, 
thou son of Ahura Mazda V’ ^ 

^ Windischmann ; Ueber den Somacidtus der Arivr, “ On the Soma-worship of tlie 
Arians in the “ Transactions of tho Royal Academy of Science, Bavaria.” 1847, pp. 127 
aeq,i Zimmer, AiL, pp. 272 acg.; Ludwig, Einl^ pp. 276 aeq .; Spiegel, E.A, vol. I. pp. 432 
aeq, 

2 Vide supra 158-160. Hence fire, too, boars in tho Avesta the epithet mndnd* 
paitu (Cf, Skr. gthapaii, vi^pati, tho epithets of Agni). 

8 Cy. Spiegel, E,A. vol. III. p. 575, This usage is apparently very old. Quito 
analogous customs may be observed among tho Greeks and Romans. All Phratries 
belonging to the community had at Athens their common hearths in the Prytaneum, the 
town-hall. But there was also a Ifrrix rwv ’Apx^Scov (i.c,, a common hearth or 

family -seat of tho Arcadians) as well as a c<rrtat rr/s MzxfSortx^^ (hearth of the 

Macedonian kingdom ). In Italy, too, every town had its own Vesta (c<rrtz), for instance 
Laviiiium, Alba Longa {Albarui Vesta), Rome, It is also known to have been customary 
for colonists to take with them fire from the central hearth of the metropolis and to kindle 
with it the sacred fire in their new home. 

4 Spiegel, E.A. vol. II. pp. 46-47 ; cf, ZddmQ, vol, XXXllI. pp. 496-601, on the 
Fire Gushasp or Gushnasp. 

5 Ys. 1. 12, tarn . dihrb . Aliurahl . Mazddo . puthra ; likewise II. 12, HI. 14, IV. 17. 
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Though the Mazdayasm had no proper temples, they had evidently con- 
secrated fire-places, 1 where the sacred element was nourished and fostered 
by the priests. 

The ceremonies prescribed for inferior modes of purification could be jier- 
formed by laymen for themselves. In more important cases, however, such 
as the purification of the nine nights,” it was obligatory to call in a priest. 2 

The performance of the purificatory ceremonies seems to have been the 
chief source of revenue to the Athramns. Any exorbitant demand was here 
as impossible as in the case of medical treatment, which was, likewise, render- 
ed by the priests. ^ 

The Vendidad regulates the payment very accurately. It is greater or 
smaller according to rank and fortune. Only in the case of one priest having 
purified another was no payment received. 

“ A priest,” says the Avesta,^ shall be purified for his efficacious bless- 
ing ; the chief of a country for a good male camel ; the chief of a district for a 
stallion ; the chief of a village for a bull ; the chief of a family for a calf.” 

If it is possible, continues the text, the payment shall be made in cattle. 
Exceptionally only, some other kind of movable property may be given, as 
for instance food, clothes and trinkets. 

Laymen arc oiijoined to observe accurately this scale of rates. They 
shall take care that the priest leaves the house of the purified person con- 
tented and without any resentment. If he goes away angry, the purified per- 
son becomes impure anew and remains so for ever. 

His garb itself distinguishes the priest by certain symbols which he 
must always carry. 

He wears a patiddmiy a mouth -band, with which he kce|js his mouth 
covered during offerings, lest he might sully the sacred fire with his breath or 
saliva. He ^vears also the khrafstraghjia and the dagger, two instruments 
which serve for killing impure animals. Finally, it is customary for the 
priest to hold a bunch of sacred twigs.'* 

^ Perhaps dthra (see my Hattdbucky mib voce) ; next ddityagdtu, Vd. VIII. 81 seq. 

2 (7/. supra pp. J64. ^ C7/. ibid. pp. 255, 257. 1 Vd. IX. 37 seq. 

6 1 refer here for comparison to the directions proscribed to the Hrahinans in the 
Code of Manu : “ Fire he must alwaj’s consider as sacred. He must not blow it out with liis 
breath nor stamj) on it. He must also not warm lus feet at it, or place it in a jjan under 
his Iwd or under his feet. Ho must not throw anything rotten into the fire. Offal, the 
remains of food, and water which has boon used for a batli ora foot-bath, must be removed 
far away from the fire. Nor is the Brahman allowed to throw any refuse into water, or 
pour any blood or drink into it, still less to spit into it. He must not look at his image 
reflected in the water, or drink water in the hollow of his hand. The clothes of the 

Brahman must be always clean and white, and never worn by anybody else 

In his ears the Brahman must wear very bright gold rin^^. He must wear a wreath on 
his head, and carry in the one hand a staff of bamboo, in the other kuqa-grass and the 
water-pitcher for his ablutions.*’ Duncker, GdA. vol. III. pp. 132, 133 (E. Abbott’s 
edition, vol. IV. p. 173). 
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But the Avesta expressly states that even these external marks do not 
make the priest. Many a man feigned to bo an Athravan by assuming these 
badges unlawfully, probably with a view to profit. 

Hence the warning of the Vendidad : — “ Many a man wears tlio 
or the khrafatraghna, or holds the bunch of sacred twigs, or has the serpent- 
sting (or instrument for killing venomous creutures), without being invested accord- 
ing to the precepts of the religion, and fraudulently sa^^s he is an Athravan.” 

But do not call such a one an Athravan, who spends the whole night 
and more tim j besides, without off ering, without saying prayers, without recit- 
ing the holy saying without performing ceremonies, without teaching or 
being taught in order to gain (immortal) existence at the Chinvat-Bridg(>, and 
fraudulently says he is an Athravan. Do not call him an Athravan. Him 
rather thou shalt call an Athravan, who meditates during the whole night and 
longer, w'ho delivers one from anxiety and gives (him) joy at the ( -hinyat- 
Bridge, who gives (him) religious instruction, who makes (him) gain heaven 
and the piety and the bliss of Paradise.” ^ 

Here the aim of the priesthood is evidently to make good their separation 
from the inferior orders. Every illegal cncroachTnent upon their rights is 
punished with the greatest severity. Whoever performs the purificatory rites 
without a sufficient knowledge of the ritual shall, according to the Avesta, be 
punished with death, ^ 

In the period from which dates the enactment of such regulations, the 
Athravans must have formed themselves into an exclusive order, and ascribed 
to the priesthood a higher dignity than to other professions. Whoever did not 
belong to their guild, was not allowed to perform any priestly functions. Who- 
ever nevertheless ventured to do so, had to undergo the severest punishment. 

The priests do not seem to have had any fixed property in the country. 
It is expressly stated that they eat whatever food they can manage to obtain, 
and that they possess little wealth. ^ They lived on what they earned by 
medical practice and by performing purificatory ceremonies. 

^ Vd. XVIil. l-G (leaving off a few words, ))ai*ticiilflrly at the beginning). “To 
meditate” . pares . ashatJanem,, “to consult the pious mind.” 

a Vd. TX. 47, 49. See above, p. 303. 

3 Vd. XIII. 45 : paUi~qaretha . qaraili . . . kasu-draona. 

4 [In connection with the daily life of the Iranian ]>riosthood, it would bo intox-osting 

tb quote the following extract from (Dr. West) chapter XTAT of the Dddistani-dinik : 
“ Is it allowable that those of the priesthood, when there is no daily livelihood for them 
from the life of the priesthood, should abandon the jiriesthood, and that other work be done, 
or not ? The reply is this, that there is no loss of reputation to priests from priestly duties, 
which are themselves the acquired knowledge that is accumulated by the priestly dis- 
position, care for the soul, and the requisite good works. And thei*e is this advantage 
that, through acquaintance with the religion of the sacred beings, and certainty as to 
the reward of the spirit, they make them become more contented in adversity, more, 
intelligent as regards stability of character in difficulty and restriction, and more through 
knowl^ge of the abode of hope for those savetl. So tliat it is not fit they should abandon 
the priesthood, which is both harmless and an employment with advantages that has 
required much trouble to learn When they cannot obtain their liveli- 

hood, they are to seek it by agriculture, sheep-roaring, penmanship, or other proper employ- 
ment among priests; and when it is not possible for them to live even by these, they are to 
seek it by bearing arms, Inmting, or other proper emplo^nment in the profession of a 
virtuous warrior.” Tr. n.] 
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As clearly appears, the Athravans were under a common head, who bore 
the title of Zarathushtrotema, plainly derived from the name of the founder of 
the Mazdayasnian religion. The Zarathushtrotema is mentioned along with 
the lord of the village, the president of the district, and the prince of the 
country. They all represent the executive political power, ^ which possessed 
the highest spiritual and religious authority. 

The attributes of the priest are chiefly of a spiritual kind. Whilst the 
warriors implore the divine beings to grant them swift horses, victory in battle 
and in the chariot-race, the priests pray for wisdom. 2 

But priestly science, comprising the understanding of the Holy Texts 
and of ritual observances, was imparted by means of religious instruction. 
The relation between teachers and disciples is not unfreqiiently referred to in 
the Avesta. I myself have alluded to it above. ^ 

According to the respective functions which the priests discharged when 
offerings were made, they were divided into several sections. The priest who 
presided at the performance of the ceremony, wa.s the Zautar. He had to 
recite the liturgy. The others took part in the sacred rites as his assistants. 

In a later age a single priest, Haiti or Raspi performed the functions of the 
assisting priests. At first these variotis functions were allotted to each per- 
son separately. One y)riest crushed the Hauma-plant in a mortar ; another 
tended the fire ; a third had to bring the V'cssels required in the offering ; a 
fourth had the special duty of fetching the water ; a fifth cleansed the vessels ; 
the sixth and seventh had no distinctive ceremonial functions assigned to 
them ; apparently, it was their business to perform the purification and to 
hear the confession.^ 

5.5. WarrioTfi and Peasants, Manufacturers and Slaves, 

Whilst the Avesta is rich in information as to the duties and rights of the 
priesthood, it tells us little concerning the other orders, which nevertheless 
formed, there cannot be the least d(mbt, by far tlic greater part of the people. 

Besides the Athravans, the Zoroastrian documents particularly mention 
the Rathaishtar, the warriors, and the Vdstrya-fshuyat, the peasantry.'’ 

^ Ys. 1. C ; cf, vlsya, zafttuma and daqyiinici ui 3, 4, 5. Jii Visp. I. 9, tlie Zamlhueh- 
trotema sooins to bo deseribod as akuirisYi duqyuina, 

3 Maallyn , jaidhyaonti . »pdnnncha, Yt. V. 8(5. 

Cy. supra p. 147. 

•1 Ildvatian (from hdvana, “ mortar/' from the root /iazrSkr. su) ; dtarv-vakhsha 
(root vakhsh,, “to grow, to wax, to increase'’); fraharetare (root ?>ar with /ra ;) d^beretare; 
dmmlare (root snd, “ to wash, to bathe”); rathwishkare (?) and sraoshCi-varez, Vaji. III. 4 ; 
Vd. V. 57. According to the former passage the Ratii alone performs all these functions. 

5 The regular order is ; dthravdn, mthaishtare, vdstrya-Jshuyat, Vd. V. 28, XIll. 44 ; 
Y^s. XI. 0, XIll. 3 ; Vsp. 111. 2 ; Yt. XIX. 7, and often. 
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Neither the priesthood nor the profession of arms is mentioned in the 
Gathas. The peasants, on the other hand, are frequently named under their 
official designation, for in that early period they made up the whole people. 
The priests formed as yet iio separate order. There were, I am inclined to 
believe, only a few individuals who went from village to village as missionaries 
and preachers to propagate the new doctrine. But as yet there were no 
people who adopted the military profession without troubling themselves 
about agriculture. Every peasant was at the same time a fighting man, who 
was ready to defend his property against enemies in time of danger. 

The warrior class may be regarded as a kind of rural gentry composed of 
the most opulent landlords, who could entrust to their servants the manage- 
ment of their estates and had, therefore, sufficient leisure to exercise them- 
selves in the use of arms. 

There is no doubt that every one who was capable of bearing arms, was 
bound to render military service. Nevertheless, not c^v’^ery Iranian who took 
the field was, therefore, ranked amongst the knights or champions. The 
latter evidently fought in battle on chariots, from which the whole order took 
its name.^ Consequently, when a war broke out, it was the duty of the cava- 
lier to provide himself with a chariot, while in time of peace it was necessary 
that he should exercise himself in fighting from the chariot. 

The body of champions was, certainly, of special importance to the prince 
or sovereign. In them he had a number of warriors prepared to support him. 
In case of war, as soon as the enemy attacked the country, they were ready 
to follow him into the field. They were, I believe, likewise able to command 
great masses of the people, who could only in times of extreme danger exchange 
the plough for the sword and lance, while they were also useful in stimulating 
the courage of the army by their own example. 

So it is i^robable that the sovereign mostly endeavoured to gain the 
knights or champions over to his party. They formed his retinue, even his 
constant attendants. In the neighbourhood of his mansion chivalrous feats 
and warlike exercises were deligcntly practised. 

Thus arose gradually a military nobility who, besides their larger estates 
acquired a privileged social position. Several personages are called “cham- 
pions ” in the Avesta. Such a one is Tusa, the conqueror of the equestrian 

1 Ratha^^tare or rathari^tao comes from tho locative rathai and root std ; hence 
“ standing on the chariot.*' In Sanskrit it corresponds to rathcMhu, and ratheahtha^ which, 
however do not signfy any profession. [Vide Professor Max Dimcker’s History of Anti- 
quity, Abbott’s edition, vol. V. p. 186 : ” That a warlike nobility of a highly important 

and pi*e-erQinent character, attitude, and position, existed in Kostern Iran is the less to be 
doubted, as the order of warriors in the Avesta is denoted by a name {rathae^tar) which 
goes back to the chariots of war.” Tr. n.] 
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tribe of the Hunus. Seated on horseback, he prays to the Anahita for strength 
to his team and for victory over his enemies. With a similar prayer do the 
champions generally address themselves to Mithra.^ 

Mithra himself is often styled a champion or chariot-v arrior. He drives 
his horses along the heavens and takes part in battles. Hrausha is similarly 
represented. Fire, too, as being the powerful element fighting in tempests, is 
called a warrior.^ 

It is self-evident that the number of the champions was limited. Proba- 
bly there were few large estates in Eastern Iran. The fertile soil, broken up 
as it was in most districts, did not at all allow of the formation of largc^ estates. 
On the contrary, the land was, as it wore by nature, divided into a great num- 
ber of small farms. 

Small farmers were certainly more numerous, and comprised the greatest 
portion of the people. And it is for this reason alone that wc learn nothing 
particular as regards this class as such, its political organization, duties, and 
rights, whereas its occupation, viz., the breeding of cattle and the tilling of the 
soil has already been discussed. Onlj^ occasionally does the Avesta speak of in- 
dustry and labour, as well as early rising, as characterLstics of the farmer.*^ 

We must enter more into detail in discussing the question whether there 
existed an order of manufacturers, and what their social position was in the 
Avesta State. 

The division of the people into priests, warriors, and farmers is frequently 
met with in the Avesta. This threefold classification is so firmly established 
that we cannot possibly suppose the existence of a fourth order possessing 
equal rights. 

Only from a single passage of the Yasna might we be tempted to draw 
another conclusion. But I believe that this passage only apparently contra- 
dicts the other statements of the Avesta. Along with the names of the priests, 
warriors, and farmers it also mentions a fourth class, that of the Hutiy which 
term cannot but mean “ manufacturer.”* 

1 Yt. V. 63, X. 11.; cj. Supra. pi>. 228, 229, Titles of honour conferred on the rathaf} 
sh^doare : takhma (Yt, V. 86) and aurvat (Ys. IX. 22 ; Yt. V. 85). As attributes of tlio 
warrior the following are mentioned in Vd. XIII. 45; (1) rapto , paurvanbyo ; (2) aipijaiO. 
gam • hudhaoghem ; (3) pard . pascha . nmanahe. 

‘ S Yt. X. 25, 102, 112 ; Yt^^Xl. 19 ; Ys. LVlf. 34 ; Xyaj. V. 6 ; Sir. I. 9 ; Ys. LXII. 8. 

3 Vd. XIII. 46 : Za}nagha . evistd qafua . yatha . vdstryd-fithuyas, pard . pascha ^ 
nmanahe • yatha . vdstryd-Jshuyas, paschapard . nmdnah& . yatha . vdstryd-fshuyas. 

4 Ys. XIX. 17. Kdish . pishtrdish ? Athrava, rathae&liihdo, vdslt'yd-Jshtiyas, huitieh 
“ what are the pi»\\tras ? The priest, tho warrior, the farmer, tlio rnanufacturor.” Wo 
must lay some stress upon the word piahfm. It cannot, I believe, mean “ order ** in its 
judical or political sense, but perhaps “skilfulness, calling’* (from root pz.-c=Skr. p?c., 
“to make skilful”). Tradition exi^lains the word huiti by hutukh^\v (cf. Mod. Pers. 
takhshd)^ Sanskrit prakftikarman. In later times this fourfold classification is naturally 
employed in all passages. Wlien manufactures began to thrive, the order of manufactured 
gained respect and dignity. Cf. Mkh. chap. XXXII. 2 ; LIX. 1-10., Yet it is characteristic 
that in the Minokhired too, “ misbelief,” ditsh-gardishni, is called dho, the special sin of the 
hutHkhshd (Dr, West, Mkh. Glossary s. v.) 


41 
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Yet the passage does not contain a single syllable concerning the political 
or social position of the four estates with regard to each other. It treats 
merely of the nature of different callings and occupations ; consequently, we 
are not entitled to conclude that the Huti were classed together with the 
other orders. The passage does not at all touch upon this question. How- 
ever, the contrary is proved by the continual and official threefold division of 
the Avesta mentioned in other passages. 

So we are only at liberty to infer from this passage of the Yasna that 
manufacturers were not confined to domestic industry, but were carried on 
by a particular class of the x^upulation. This hypothesis has already been 
stated in another part of this work, and it is suggested to us by the variety 
and the comparatively high perfection of the arts, which, according to the 
Avesta, existed in ancient Iran.^ 

Furthermore, we may conclude that the manufacturers were not a sub- 
division of the third order. Such a supposition ought to be founded on sub- 
stantial grounds. The title given to the peasantry exclusively regards the 
two functions of the farmer, viz., agriculture and cattle-breeding. No other 
function is at all presupposed. 

So there remains only a single possible theory, namely, that besides the 
fully authorized members of the Avesta commonwealth, divided into priests 
warriors, and farmers, there existed also an inferior section of the population 
consisting of handicraftsmen.* 

It cannot be stated whether this section was servile or semi-servile, or 
whether its members were personally independent but without any political 
status. 

It is not improbable that it was composed of the remnants of the abori- 
ginal population of Iran, which had submitted to the immigrating Arians. 
The conquered race remained in a kind of dependence. Yet it is certain that 
the ancient hostility gradually died out, and that they were, as early as in the 
Avesta epoch, thoroughly peaceful. Perhaps the subjugated people were 
admitted, at least partially, into the community of the Mazdayasna, but 
without being allowed any political rights. 

As was customary in those times, all the landed j>roperty was claimed by 
the immigrating conquerors. However, the less honourable occupations of 
handicraft were left to the vanquished race. 

But if it be true that the primitive population of Iran belonged to the 
so-called Turanian race, which inhabited Mesopotamia before the immigration 
of the Semites, we may understand why objects made of metal are especially 

1 Vide Supra, p. 63. 

a AmongRt the Indians the order of Vai^yas, too, comprise<l Imsbandmen, merchants, 
and artisans, 
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described as various and ingenious by the Avcsta. In the original home of 
the Turanians, among the slopes of the Altai mountains, where metals are 
found in abundance, and near the surface of the soil, that people had acquired 
in the most ancient times the arts of the miner, founder, and goldsmith, and 
had subsequently spread further and further in their wanderings to the South- 
West.i 

We can also imagine that the conquered aborigines were deprived of their 
personal liberty. In that case they formed or made up at least the main 
portion of the servile population. In that period, as in ancient Rome, manu- 
factures may have been carried on by slaves. 

There is hardly any doubt that in the Avesta State there existed a servile 
class, since it is known that every freeman might pawn away his freedom.® 

But the principal increase in the number of slaves was, I suppose, effected 
by the numerous wars waged by the Avesta people. Captives taken in war 
were kept by their conquerors as servants and slaves. As such they formed, 
I believe, part of the household of the Mazdayasna, where they seem to have 
been treated kindly and humanely. 

The wives and daughters of the conquered enemies were likewise a desira- 
ble prize. As menials in the houses of their conquerors, they very often knew 
how to gain the love of their masters through their beauty and wanton ways. 
They were, I believe, the Jahika, against whom the Avesta so emphatically 
warns the faithful.® 

Identical customs existed among the Vcdic Indians. By Ddsa, the name 
applied to the aboriginal population of the Panjab, are also meant slaves. 
This proves that the two notions really coincide, and that the Dasas, falling 
into the hands of the Arians, were kept and employed as slaves.^ So, too, if 
the Rig-veda expressly recognises in the D^a-women dangeious enemies of 
the Arians, this fact must be founded, 1 imagine, on grounds similar to those 
which called for the admonition of the Avesta against wanton women. ^ 

The term by which the Avesta actually designates, though only in two 
passages, the servile class, is Vaisu.^ 

The Vaisu, as it seems, ranked in the family between women and little 
children. For the purification of one of them the fee to the priest was an ani- 
mal (a beast of burden) fit for carrying burdens. Thus slaves were evidently 

^ Kawlinson, “The Five Great Monarchies,'* vol. 1. pp- C8-9D ; Masporo, Od?n F 

p. 137. 

3 geo above, pp. 37-38. 

3 Cf. Vd. Xiri: 46, 48 ; Yt. XVII. 57-68. 

4 Zimmer, AiL* pp. 107 seq. See also Gra ss mann, Wtb. s.v. ddsa, 3rd meaning* 

B Rv. 2. 20.7 ; 3. 20. 10. 

6 Va 38 uirom vis, “to go to meet, to serve.” Its connection with Sanskrit vaiqi^a 
is not certain. 
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regarded as members of the family and their possession very highly valued. 
They might likewise be admitted into the religious community, and were sub- 
ject to the ritual laws of the Avesta. But the Vaisu bore at the same time an 
apjDcllation, which doubtless indicates in my oiiinion his menial character. ^ 

In another passage the Vaisu is called amusing ” or ‘‘ making music.” 
So the ser\'ants had apparentl}^ the duty of diverting and amusing their 
masters by theh arts. The very same epithets are also applied to the 
wanton women/* and this very fact induces me to believe that the latter 
were also slaves in the house of the Mazdayasna.® 

In order to give the reader a better notion of the social position of the 
Vaisu, I may perhaps refer to that of the (hidra in the Brahmanic common- 
wealth. Th<^y were compelled to render personal service to Brahmans, 
Kshtriya and Vaicya. So they wen?, like the Vaisu, a menial class. Never* 
theless they — we suppose the Vaisu also — -were allowed to work and earn 
their livelihood as artisans. 

Here they may be compared to the Luris dwelling in Baloochistan Proper. 
They are, according to the description of M. Bellow,^ a kind of gij^sies. In 
small parties formed of a couple of families they are met with throughout the 
whole country. They do not belong to the race of the Brahuis or the Baloo- 
ehees. They have no landed property, nor do they cultivate the fields of 
others. They are partly vagrant musicians wandering from one village to 
another, and i)artly engaged in humble industries, such as pottery, rope- 
making and mat-making. 

It would be an anachronism to regard the Vaisus and the Luris as per- 
fectly identical. The latter, according to an account of the Shdh-ndme, were 
induced by Behraragur or Varahran V. (Vullers, pp. 417-438) to emigrate from 
India to Iran. Nor can they be called slaves, since they personally remained 
totally free and independent. 

? 0. The Mutual Relations of the several Orders, 

Tradition traces the institution of separate orders to Zarathushira.^ He 
is not merely the founder of the Tarsi Religion ; succeeding generations revere 

^ Vd. IX. 38. Pairi-aetaru comes from root i witli pain, “ to go about, to servo.*’ 
Also Sanskrit paryctf, “ one who lias got something in his power.’* may be referred to for 
comjiarison. So we might, perlmps, translate pairi-aetmu in its jjassive sense, “being 
in the power of, belonging to.*’ 

3 Vd. XI XI. 4() : qandrakara, “making music ’* or “merrymaking ** = Phlv. Idiunak* 
kar = Mod. Pers. khunyd-r/ar. Other common appellations of the Vaisu and Jahika are : 
amniroQsha (“causing damage by any close contact (?)”), zairimyajsman and thryafaman^ 
the meanings of which are very obscure. 

3 “ From the Indus to the Tigris,” p. 62. Cf. Spiegel, vol. III. p. 650 note. 

I [Comp. Spiegel, Erdniache Alterthumakunde, vol. III. pp. 664 eeq, — ** Just as in 
India the Puriiahaadkta endeavours to explain the descent of castes, so do we find also in 
Iran legendary statements concerning the origin of the different orders, which they ascribe 
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him at the same time, as the author of the most important political institutions. 
The Avesta, therefore, calls him the first Priest, the first King, and the first 
Agriculturist.^ 

According to the Bundebesh, Zarathushtra had three sons, who are, 
likewise, mentioned in the Avesta ; they are called Isatvdstra, Hvarchithra^ 
Urvatatnara. The first was the head of the priests. To him are ascribed the 
foundation and organization of the priesthood. The second was the com- 
mander-in-chief in war. The third was the chief of the agricultural popula- 
tion.* 

Firdusi also hands down a legend concerning the origin of the orders* 
which is traced back to the days of Yima. I do not think it necessary to 
endeavour to reconcile this legend with the narrative of the Avesta and of 
the Bundehesh* ; for we have here to deal merely with a legend, which can* 
and will, at all times spread, develop and change with great freedom. And it 
is perfectly clear why a poet like Firdusi should give the legend a character 
different from what we find in the theological books, such as the Avesta and 
the Bundehesh. 

to the earliest period. According to the Book of Kings, Yima organized the different 
orders ; and this assumption is also quite reasonable, for as Yima was, according to the 
Iranian legend, the founder of the political organization, he ought naturally to have been 
also the author of the social classification. On the other hand, according to the view of 
the priests, Zarathushtra was the first founder of the three estates, which wore after him 
continued by his sons. It is oxti-cmely difiicult to reconcile those two accounts with one 
anotlier, for, according to the legend, Zaratliushtra appears only in times far 
distant from the age of Yima, f.e., under Vishtaspa, and wo cannot believe that 
the Iranian state could have existed thousands of years without a division into classes 
having taken place. The difficulty may bo explained if we may assume that 
Zarathushtra lived in the age of Yima, and that with his help Yima organized the 
state ; and some passages may be adduced as an indirect proof of this statement. 
The Book of Kings speaks not merely of the fire altar but also of the Avesta 
as in existence long before Zarathushtra. It must, likewise, strike us when it is 
said in Vd. II. 143 that Urvatatnara, the son of Zarathushtra, was King in the Vara of 
Yima, for it is strange indeed that this Vara of Yima should have remained without a 
chief until the time of King Vishtaspa. However, the assumption that Zarathushtra 
lived in the reign of Yima is very incovenient, since in that case we must not only destroy 
the entire sacred chronology, but also separate Zarathushra from Vishtaspa, with whom 
he is nevertheless coupled in the Avesta. A second and less violent expedient is to ascribe 
a distinct origin to the priestly legend eliminated by us in vol. f. j). 059, so that Yima 
on the one side, and Vishtaspa and Zarathushtra on the other, ran parallel and were 
blended together, in a later period only, in the mamior now current. 

The result at which we finally arrive (after minute research) is this, that the rise of tlie 
civilization of the Iranians is related in two different narratives ; while the one traces it to 
Yima, according to the other Zarathushtra is said to be its pioneer. If doubts exist as to 
the author of that civilization, there is even gi^ater difficult in determining the region 
in which, from the Iranian point of view, it had its origin.” Tr. n.] 

1 Yt. XIII. 88-89 : paoirgdi . athatirun^ paoirgdi.rathaeahthdi, paoirydi.vdstrydi. 
fahuyaflte, 

2 Bdh. chap. XXXIII. 5 ; West, “ Pahlavi Texts,” part I. p. 142. 

8 Spiegel, E,A, vol. HI. pp. 549-650. 
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It is the purpose of the legend) to give to some important institution the 
character of high antiquity, no matter whether it names Zarathushtra or his 
sons, or even the ancient Yima as its founder. 

The passage in Firdusi runs as follows ^ 

‘‘ Of all who pursued the same trade,* Jemshid convoked an assembly, to 
which he devoted fifty years.” 

“First tlie tribe ^ called Katuziyan (or Amoziydn).'^ Know that these 
are devoted to the observance of public worship.” 

“ He separated them from the rest of the people and gave them the 
mountains as their dwelling-place. 

“ In order to live there in adoration and meditation before the Bright 
Lord of the Universe. 

“ In the second place he set those who are named Nlsdriydn. 

“ They are those who fight with the courage of the lion ; who shine before 
the army and the countries. 

“ Who shelter the throne of the King and maintain the glory of virtue. 

“ The third, know ye, bears the name Ndsvdl. To nobody have they to 
pay homage.^ 

“ Blameless they work and sow and reap and nourish themselves. 

“ They need not obey anybody, though their garments arc poor (i.c., they 
arc meanly clad) ; and their cars arc free from the sound of calumny. 

“ They arc free, and the cultivation of the earth is their charge; they 
know neither enemies nor lawsuits. 

“ For a wise and noble-minded man says : Laziness makes the free man a 
slave. 

‘‘The fourth order comprises those who are called the Ahnukhushi 
the}'' are active for gain, and full of arrogance. 

‘'Their business is to manufacture; their soul is continually full of 
fear.” 

^ Shdh^ndmCi ed. Vullors, vol. 1. p. 11. 17 aeq. CJ. Mohl, Lc Livre des Rois (“Tho 
Book of Kings’*), vol. I. pp. 34 scq. 

2 The original text lias pesJwh, corresponding to the Avesta pifAiira (vide p. 62). 

8 Firdusi uses the word guroh “ caterva, horde, crowd”; so too further below. 

4 Mold’s edition lias dmdziydn. The word comes from dniOkhtan, “ to teach.” 

8 Mohl : “ They pay no homage to any person.” VuUers (Lexicon, s.v. sipds ) : — 
” guibus Tiemo gralias agit,** whom nobody thanks.” 

8 This name is full of interest. Evidently it is identical with the PahUvi ahuniuakhshl 
....[The Persian word ahnukhushi (ahunavakhshilis, 1 believe, corrupted from the Pahlavi 
hutokhahi (from hu, ^‘good,” and thwakhah^ ^‘to endeavour”) industry, artizandiip, the 
profession of artizens. To my knowledge the word ahunvdkhahi rarely occurs in Pahlavi* 
Tr* n. j 
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The tradition of the Shah -name entirely agrees with tlie views of the 
Avesta. It distinguishes four orders, just as the passage of the Yasna often 
referred to above. The independence of the farmers and the enjoyment in 
their profession of rights equal to those of the priests and warriors, are spe- 
cially emphasized. However, the inferiority of the fourth order no less plainly 
appears. There is no doubt but handicrafts are regarded as less honourable ; 
those who follow them are considered as not free and morally inferior. 

Let us now set aside the fourth order and consider the mutual relations 
which subsisted between the priests, warriors and farmers. The first ques- 
tion, no doubt, is : — -Whether we have here before us castes or orders ? 

Two things are characteristic of and essential to the existence of caste.* 
Wherever these arc wanting, we cannot speak of castes, but only of orders. 

Firstly, the caste must be hereditary, from father to son, in strict con- 
formity to law. The order is fixed and determined by birth. It is possible 
that one may sink into a lower caste, while it is impossible for him to rise 
to a higher grade. 

Secondly, a lawful intermarriage between members of different castes 
cannot take place. Whenever such a marriage is contracted, it is either re- 
garded only as concubinage, or the children are assigned to the lower caste 
nay, jierhaps, to the very lowest in the scale. 

I know no passage of the Avesta or of the late traditional writings, which 
bears testimony to the existence of both these characteristics in the orders of 
the Avesta. However, this silence is not in itself conclusive. 

But various reasons, chiefly intrinsic ones, disprove the existence of real 
castes in ancient Iran. I refer to the words of Dr. Spiegel, who has already de- 
monstrated this fact in a convincing manner : 2 

“ We regard the caste as a luxury, which can only be allowed in opulent 
countries. Castes are definitely proved to exist only in countries such as 
India and Egypt, where their existence may be easily conceived.^ These two 

1 CJ. Spiegel, E.A. vol. III. p. 551. 

3 Spiegel, E,A, vol. III. pp. 540 fieq. 

3 The subject treated of here is closely connected with the question whether the 
Arlans of the Rig-veda had any castes among them. WOiilst Ludwig {Eirdeitung, pp. 216 
8cq.,) agreeing with Haug and Kern, affirms it, it is doniod by Zimmer {AtL. pp. 186 seq^^ 
Aufrecht, Benfey, Muir, M. Miiller, Roth and Welx>r. I am also of opinion that the exis . 
tence of castes is inconceivable in the times and circumstances of the Rig-veda. Without 
any regard to other reasons I should rely i^rineipally on an argument which, as far as I 
know, has not yet been advanced. There cannot be any doubt that castes can only be 
found in a complete and settled commonwealth, in which alone the necessary control could 
be exercised, and suitable and effective measures taken against any violation of the laws 
of chaste. Even in our days the caste-systom in India gives rise to most of the lawsuits. 
However, the views of the people are to a groat extent humani^d by English influence* 
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countries are extremely fertile and rich in natural productions. The fanner 
in particular can derive from the cultivation of a relatively small piece of 
ground whatever he requires for tne maintenance of himself and his family ; 
hence he can afford to distribute the surplus among those who serve him in 
various ways. The above-mentioned countries have also a very genial cli- 
mate, which enables their inhabitants to be contented with little ; for their 
living and clothing cost but little in comparison with what is necessary in less 
favoured climates. Wherever such facilities for earning a livelihood exist, 
castes, in my opinion, must naturall}^ be formed.” 

But all these circumstances, which favour or facilitate the rise and deve- 
lopment of castes, arc not at all to be met with in Iran. Here the soil is on 
the whole supposed to be extremel}^ poor. In many parts it can be used only 
for pasture ; and, wherever agriculture is possible, it requires most careful 
cultivation, much labour and diligence. 

The climate is anything but genial. It is a continental climate in the full 
sense of the word, varying between the extremes of heat and cold. Any res- 
triction to a particular kind of vocation is out of the question. Otherwise, 
the people would soon feel the effects of famine. In Iran every one must 
work according to his strength and ability and without any long relaxation in 
order to make a living. 

The Athravans, perhaps, form a solitary exception. Yet, even regarding 
them, it is uncertain whether they had no other sources of income than the 
exercise of their priestly functions. 

If the orders of priests, warriors, and farmers had been castes, there 
would certainly have been invented some myth representing this division as 
eternal and ordained by God, Brahmanical legends of such a kind are not 
wanting. But it is actually a priestly tradition which describes the three 
orders as being of one nature and one kind. Indeed, the Avesta derives all 
the three orders from Zarathushtra, whereby they are bound together rather 
than sundered. 

The mutual blending of the orders can even be proved, I believe, from 
the Avesta itself. 

It is expressly said that Hauma refuses to women who do not render him 
due honour, the birth of an Athravan, and, generally, a happy delivery.^ 

What a complicated judical system must have existed in the Vedic antiquity ! A com- 
monwealth so organized no doubt existed in the Bralimana in the valley of the Ganges. ’ 
Yet the Arians of tlie Indus and of the Panjab did not possess it, since they had no settled 
home, but were in course of migration from West to East. Under such varying circum- 
stances there could not rise and take deep root an institution which, more than any 
other, boars the stamp of stability, solidity, and ossification, and which, no doubt, 
presupposes a development of centuries before it can be regarded as permanent. 

I Yb, X. 15 ; noit . tdm , athravO . puthrlm* naedha . dasH . huputhrlm. 
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Here we must suppose that the son of every woman, at least in theory, could 
become a priest. It was certainly the eager desire of all women in ancient 
Iran to be blessed with sons who might participate in this high honour. 

The same idea is implied in a curse which is pronounced agaim^t the dis- 
pisers of Hauma. “ In such a house (where Hauma is despised) no Athravan 
shall be born, nor warrior, nor farmer.”^ 

It is thus proved that not even the Athravans formed a caste properly so 
called. Yet there cannot be any doubt that in course of time they constituted 
themselves a class distinct from the other orders. It must have gradually 
become a recognised rule that only the sons of priests should be ordained as 
priests. At least such had naturally a preferential claim to this privileged 
rank. 

We know how jealously the Atliravans watched that no one, who was 
not entitled, should enter their circle and assume their rights. So they formed 
at all events a well-organized order, and admission into it was subject to 
certain conditions. 

Among the modern Parsis the sacerdotal dignity is inherited from father 
to son. A layman cannot acquire it. A ]>riest, on the contrary, is free to 
embrace another calling. 2 Thus usage has become established in course of 
time and has acquired the force of law. 

The priesthood held generally an isolated position among the Avesta 
people and in the commonwealth. 

1 really believe that the Athravans were not properly natives of Eastern 
Iran.* They had their principal seat in Media whence they emigrated to the 
East. It was by such emigrant i^riests that the doctrine of Zarathushtra was 

^ Ys, XI. 6. The passage might also bo construed as follows : “In the house of 11 
priest (where Haufna is despised) shall bo born no priest (Lc., no son at all), in the house of 
a warrior no warrior, in that of a farmer no farmer.” Yet this translation seems ratluu* 
strained. A much stronger expression is used in the passage addressed to every man of 
the tribe ; “The despiser of Hauma shall have no free son at all.” 

2 Dosabhoy Framji ; “The Parsis,” p. 227 ; (“History of the Parsis,” 2nd ed. vol. 
II. p. 235) ; “The priest does not acquire his position from sacerdotal fitness or superior 
] earning. Strictly speaking he cannot bo called a spiritual guide. The son of a priest is 
also a priest, imless ho chooses to follow another profession, which is not prohibited to liiin. 
But a leyman cannot be a jmest. They resemble the Levites”; and p. 237 : “The 
present *dasturs*, or chief priests, among tlie Parsis in Bombay, namely, Dastur Peshotanji 
the successor of the learned and renowned Edaldaru (Sanjana), and Dastur Jamasi)]!, 
successor of the well -known Edaldaru Jamaspasana, ore intelligent and well-informed men, 
possessing a considerable knowledge of their religion ; but some of the x^riosthood are 
profoundly ignorant of its first i^rincii^les. As the minds of the Parsi pooplo have now 
been awakened, and as active measures have been and are being devised for improvement, 
tlie darkness emd gloom of the x^ast will doubtless be succeeded by a bright dawn in the 
future.” CJ. Spiegel, E.A, vol. III. p. 667, note 3- 

8 Cj. Spiegel, E.A., vol. III. pp. 554 seq., pp. 561-5G7. 
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announced to the people of Balklv, Merv, and Herat, of Soghd and Khvarizm, 
of Seistan and Kabul. 

This opinion is strongly confirmed by what Ls stated in the Parsi legend 
regarding Zoroaster. It represents the Prophet as coming from Rai or Ragha 
to Balkh, to the court of King Vishtaspa, and preaching there the new faith. 

I will not deny that this legend is extremely imperfect. However, it is 
utterly impossible to believe that this tradition should have no foundation in 
fact. We do not gain anything whatever by rejecting tradition as mere non- 
sense and absurdity. Such an assertion must not be maintained without 
convincing reasons. It is our task to extract the kernel of truth contained in 
traditions but hidden under a mass of legend and poetry ! If we act other- 
wise, we, indeed, destroy the old edifice of tradition, only to raise in its place 
another which stands on no foundation whatever. 

If we eliminate from the Zoroastrian legend the royal court of Vishtaspa 
and the kingly palaces ; if we lay aside the learned disputations and the intri- 
gues of the court ; nay more, the very name of Zarathushtra, as being the 

only historical personage, I should have no objection to offer 

However, this fact must, I believe, remain — ^as being the nucleus and basis of 
the entire legend — ^that the Avesta religion was introduced among the Eastern 
Iranians from the West, and that it was brought to them by the order of 
priests immigrating from the West. 

It even seems that only a small portion of that priesthood had settled in 
Eastern Iran. The majority wandered about homeless like the Jewish Levites 
and the Mohammedan MolUihs. They taught and preached and earned their 
living by occasionally performing their medical or sacerdotal functions in 
cases of disease or impurity. 

The ‘‘ coming of the Athravans ” is celebrated in the Avesta. They 
come from afar bringing piety into the countries.' Before they immigrated 
from their distant home into Eastern Iran piety had not dwelt there, but a 
creed different from that which is taught by the Avesta. The people still 
followed the old Arian religion of nature. 

The same fact is implied in the tradition which puts into the mouth of 
Kersani the words : — No more shall an Athravan come into my country to 
make proselytes Kersani is apparently a legendary prince, who counter- 
acts the missionary work of the Athravans. It is further on related that 
Hauma vanquished him and deprived him of his power. This evidently 
means that the priests succeeded through divine aid in breaking the resistance 
of that prince and in gaining over his people to their new doctrine. 

^ Ys. XLll. 6; athaurunam . paiti-ajdthrem . yazamaidS . y6i tea (f ayd).dumt» 
ashO-ishO . daqyundm. ’ ^ 

3 Yu, IX. 24 ; nOit . . apdm . dthmva . atu’tsh^i'sh , veredhyi . darihava . chami. 
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That tho priests in the very epoch of the Avesta were in still an unsettled 
condition and wandered through the country, may perhaps be inferred from 
their appellation, wandering through the countries,” by which, it seems, the 
Athravans are designated in the texts,^ 

In Ragha, that is in Media, the Athravans had their home. Here resided 
the Zarathushtrotema, and hence the priests had evidently emigrated to the 
Kast. In Ragha they had not only spiritual but even secular power. 

This is confirmed by the Avesta, according to which there were generally 
five chiefs. The first is the master of the house, the second the headman of 
the village, the third the head of the tribe, and the fourth the prince of the 
country. The fifth is the Zarathusira or the Zarathushtrotema, the chief of 
the Athravans, who was, at least according to the notions of the priests, above 
all secular potentates. 

Bagha affords the onl}^ exception. Here there are but four chiefs ; the 
fourth is the Zarathushtra. Thus in Media he unites the sjiiritual and secular 
power in his own person. He is not only the chief of the clergy, but at the 
same time also a country-prince in Ragha. ^ 

Hence wo may infer that the Athravans came from Media, where they 
had their permanent abode. Their chief resided in the ancient metropolis of 
the country. 

Under such circumstances it must be admitted that the supposition that 
the Athravans were identical with the Alagi, in so far as they had spread over 
Eastern Iran, is very natural. It is not strange, that they received in the 
new country a different title from that which they had in their native land and 
in Persia. At all events, what we know about the Magi perfectly agrees with 
what is related of the Athravans. It is uncertain whether the designation 


, ^ Danhdurva^jsat Vsp. III. 3 ; Gah. IV. 8 ; Yt. XXIV. 17. 

? The passage (Ys. XIX. 18) is treated at full length by Spiegel, E,A. vol. III. p. 663. 
I cannot but agree entirely with his opinion. Tho original text runs : — Kai/a . ratavd} 
Nmdnyd, zanlumd, zaratkushtrd . pukJidho; aoghdm . daqyunam . ydo . anyuo • 

raJdit,zarathu8htroit, Ckathru-ratush, Ragha. zarathtiah tri&h ; kaya , anhdo ratavd? 
Ntnanyascha . vlnyascha •zarUutnascha, zarathmYitro . tuiryd, “ Who are chiefs ? The 
master of the house, tho lord of the village, the piesident of the tribe, tho prince of the 
country, the fifth is the Zarathushtra. (Soit is) in tho countries outside the Zarathush- 
trian Empire (?). The Zarathushtrian Ragha has four chiefs. Who are these chiefs ? 
The master of the house, the lord of tho village, the president of tho tribe, tho fourth is tho 
Zarathushtra.” I observe that the tradition renders the word zarathushtra simply by 
zartiishttum. The change of tho word rajoit, into raghoit is not obvious. The form of 
it Would bo objectionable even now. 



Magu (used elsewhere) occurs in the Avesta ; yet it is not altogether improba- 
ble.i 


There is no doubt that the Magi were a Median tribe. ^ Yet we know 
that they had spread also over Persia. Here they formed the priesthood, 
which, as regards customs and usages, greatly differed from the rest of tho 
people. Hence Herodotus expressly distinguishes them from the Persians. ^ 

We can only correctly understand the rebellion of the pseudo- Bardija, 
whom Darius calls of the Magi, if we look upon it as a reaction of the Median 
tribe against the ascendency of the Persians.'^ 

Ammiauus Mtircellinus, too, speaks of Media in a manner worthy of 
credence, as the native country of the Magi. Here lay their fertile lands and 
fields, whence they departed to consecrate themselves for centuries exclu- 
sively to the worship of the divinities. It is particularly related that they 
maintained the eternal fixes, which were originally kindled from a holy flame 
that had once fallen from heaven. 

Finally, I must refer to a passage in Yaxj[ut alluded to by Dr. Spiegel, 
according to w^hich the last chief of tho Magi died in the fortress of Ushtuna- 
vend near Rai. His residence was, therefore, near that primeval Ragha, 
wherein also the Avesta places the seat of the chief of the Athravans, 


We can now^ understand the nature and origin of the civilization of tho 
Avesta people. It docs not occur to me to locate their scene of activity in 
Western Iran, esixjcially in Media. Some portion of tlic people, it is true, 
dwelt, according to the Avesta, on Median soil, but the majority, no doubt, 
had their home in Eastern Iran. 

Howx'ver, Media was a2)parcntly not only the starting-point for the pro- 
pagation of a new belief, but also for the spread of a new culture. The Athra- 
vans during their missionary labours not only introduced their religion into 
the East, but also their civilization. And thus we can conceive why in the 
Avesta a social amelioration is combined with the religious reform. 

The civilization of Media may have been in many respects superior to that 
of the East. There the nature of the soil is by far more favourable to agricul- 
ture and permanent settlements, and not such as to necessitate a nomadic 
life. 


1 In Ys. LXV. 6, the term rmgu-tbii^ ie found along with other desigiiationB of the 
adversaries of tho Zoroastrian religion. It is often, and I believe not without some reason, 
translated “ hating tho Magi.'* Certainly everybody will admit that nothing is essentially 
proved or refuted by the droll remark : “the little word tnaghu or moghu has quite innocent- 
ly incurred the suspicion of magic.” {ZddmO* vol. XXXIV. p. 715, note). 

2 Herod. I. 101. 3 Herod. I. 104. 

i Spiegel, E,A. vol. II. pp. 304 scq. 
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We need not suppose that the Athravans were entirely strangers to the 
inhabitants of Kastern Iran as regards their customs and language. I believe 
they belonged to those Iranian tribes, which had advanced furthest to the 
West ; but, having been separated locally from their tribal brethren, and 
living under juirticular conditions of soil and climate, they had developed in- 
dependently. 

Naturally, the Athravans first attached themselves in Eastern Iran to 
that portion of the people which most resembled them in culture and civiliza- 
tion. They sought and found their first support among those tribes that 
had alreadj^ been accustomed, more or less, to the cultivation of the soil as 
well as to settled dwellings. 

Starting from this centre they endeavoured to extend their civilizing in- 
fluence also among the wild and independent tribes. And, indeed, their doc- 
trine, pervaded by pious zeal, was useful also for practical purposes, so that it 
was calculated more than any other religion to mitigate the ruggedness of the 
country and of its j>eoj)le. 

CHAPTER VII. 

On the Home and Age of the A vesta.* 

General Remarks. 

In writing my “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times,” 
I did not devote a separate section to the question resjDecting the home and 
age of the Avesta. I believed that the list of geographical names occurring 
in the Avesta would suffice its Eastern Iranian origin, and that a description 
of the state of civilization it depicts \vould be enough to prove its great anti- 
quity. 

I have since been charged by my reviewers — with the exception of the 
criticism of M. Tomaschek, {Auslandy 1883, No. 42) — with over-estimating 
the age of the Avesta, and disregarding the important arguments in favour of 
its Median origin. I am, therefore, compelled to go more fully into the subject 
in order to justify the view I have adopted. I shall begin With the two fol- 
lowing statements 

(1) The country in which the civilization of 
the Avesta people took its rise, was 
really Eastern Iran. 

(2) It is a civilization of great antiquity, 
and dates back at least to a time 
antecedent to the Median and Persian 
kings . 

• ITiis treatise entitled Vaterlatul wid ZeitaUer dea Awestd and seiner KuUur^ 
was. suggested to Dr. Geiger by Prof. Kuhn and was first published in the Sitzungaberiehte 
der VgLBaytr. Akademie der W iaaenschaften, 3rd May 1884. 
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1 shall now make it my task separately to verify these two statements, 
and meet the arguments adduced on the opposite side.^ I shall also endea- 
vour not to ov^erlook any of those arguments, claiming at the same time 
similar attention to all the reasons I may bring forward on my own side. 

A few preliminary remarks before I begin — ■ 

1. The expression, “Home of the Avesta,” is not quite precise. It 
may be asked whether it is meant to denote the territorial extent of 
Zoroastrianism and the home of the A vesta people, or the province to which 
the A vesta owes its origin. I take the expression in the former sense ; for it 
is not evident whether the Avesta was originally composed in Sogdiana, Merv, 
or Ragha.® Even if we were to identify the home of Zarathushtra, the place 
where the Avesta was written would still remain uncertain. The question as 
to whether we can at all speak of an Eastern Iranian civilization is more 
practical. The difficulty lies in discovering whether the territory occupied 
by the Arians of the Avesta differed from that held by the Medes and 
Persians in historical times. 

2. As regards the age of the Avesta, we cannot merely speak of it as 
“ over-estimated.’ ' (J. 1. Sp. 1477). The question is simply this: — Is the 
Avesta of greater antiquity than Medo-Persian history ? Is it of more recent 
date, or contemporary with it ? 

3. Dr. Spiegel (Sj). 2. pp. 639-640 ; cf. also Sp. 1 p. 11) says : “ Now, 

as regards the theory of a Bactrian origin for the Avesta, only indirect proofs 
can be brought in support of it, for once only is Bactria directly mentioned by 
name.” Again, Prof. C. de Harlcz, (H. 1. p. xlv.) : “ Onaffirme gineralementquc 
ce (i.e. the home of the Avesta) /ai Baciriane'' For my own part, as I have 

^ I shall make use of tho following abbreviation in quoting from writers to whom 
I sliali have to refer ofteti : — 

1 Sp. 1. For Sjjiegel, Vinhtuqjia odcr Hystaspes mul das Reich der Baktrer; Sybels 

Historische Zcitschrijt. vol. VIII. pp. 1 seq, 

2 Sp. 2. For Spiegel, Ueber das Vaterland umi das ZeitaUer dcs Awestd; Zeitschrift 

der dcutschen morgerddndischen Gesellschaft, vol. XXXV. 1881, pp. 629 

seq. 

3 J. 1. For Just i’s Review of my Ostirdn. Kvliur^ “ Civilization of the Eastern 

Iranians*’; Philolog. WdchenscJirift, 25th November 1882, No. 47. 

4 H. 1. ForC.de llarlez, Avesta traduit,^ 2nd od. Paris, 1881; es];>ecially the 

“Introduction.” 

5 H. 2. For C. de Harlez, Le calendricr Persan cl le pays originaire du Zoroas- 

trianisme; Bulletin de VAihtn&e Oriental^ 1881, pp. 79-97, 159-183. 

6 H. 3. For C. de Harlez, Review of my Ostirdnische Kvltur im Alterthume ; ibid 

1883, pp. 217-225. 

7 H. 4. For C. de Harlez, Origins de V Avesta el son interpretation ; Le Museon^ 

vol. 1. 1882, pp. 494-505. 

1 shall speak especially of Ragha at greater length further on. 

^ Was nun die Entstehung dea Awestd in Baktrien betrifft, so wird man dafiir zumeist 
nur indirekle Beweiae finden mtissen, denn direkl wird Baktra nur ein einziges Mai genannt 
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suggested in my first remark, I do not believe that the Bactrian country was 
the special home of the Avesta. I am much more inclined to be guided by 
the general contrast between Eastern and Western Iran, which appears to me 
inherent in the nature of the country, and which is so prominent a feature to 
this day in Persian history. 

4. Finally, let me observe that, naturally, I do not look on the Avesta 
as it now exists as identical with the original Avesta. I entirely agree 
with Dr. Spiegel, who says (Sp. 2. 638) : — “ Our Avesta is a prayer- 
book abridged from the great Avesta for liturgical purposes. But what 
conclusion must we draw from this ? Probably no more than that the Avesta 
as we have it, is incomplete, and has even in many instances undergone much 
alteration; nevertheless its substance is entirely derived from the original. 
However, it is by no means certain, (though not impossible, or rather ver}’' 
probable, and in some cases evident), that in the compilation of this “ Manual 
of Liturgy,” much was inserted in the text [as mere explicative words or com- 
mentary\. In order to distinguish the matter inserted we must discover cer- 
tain signs. Let me point out some of them. If any phrase disturbs the 
metre, which would be otherwise regular, it may be regarded as an interpola- 
tion. Now the question also arises, whether such phrases are composed by 
the compiler, or are extracts from some other genuine texts of the Avesta. 
All isolated passages, and especially such words and expressions as have no 
proper connection with the context, must be carefully examined. They 
should only be brought to bear generally on questions concerning the history 
of civilization, where they in no way contradict the other statements of the 
Avesta. Above all, we must beware of attaching too great importance to 
brief and isolated observations. On the contrary, we must be always careful 
that any passage brought forward as proof can be supported by others. As 
a rule, the evidence of language is not to be relied on. We do not even know 
how far the language of the original sacred books was familiar to the compi- 
lers of the “ Liturgy.” That the time which elapsed between the writing of 
the original Avesta and the compilation of the “ Liturgy,” was a period of 
transformation of language, is, so far as I am aware, generally accepted. At 
best, it is only when grammatical and mateiial evidences coincide, that w^c 
may fitly attach importance to the latter. 

§ 7. The Home of the Avesta. 

After what I have said in my opening statement (1) the question ma}^ 
take this form : “ What were the places inhabited by the Avesta people ? In 
what country did the civilization represented in the Avesta take its rise and 
develop itself ?” Every one will allow' that the answer to these questions 
must be sought in the first place in the Avesta itself. 

^ Unaer Aweatd iat ein Oebetbuch, zu liiurgischen Zweeken aua diem groaaen Aw^ta 
Hiaagezogen, 
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Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 3, pp. 639-640) says “ Moreover, it is incorrect to 
assert that the Avesta makes no reference at all to Western Iran ; for not 
only is Lake Urumia {ChaichasUi) mentioned but also Babylon (Bawri), Thus 
it is familiar with the land west of the borders of Iran. Among the arguments 
in favour of an Eastern Iranian origin for the Avesta, particular stress is gene- 
rally laid on the evidence of the register of lands in the first Fargard of the 
Vendidad, where only names of Eastern Iranian places occur. Without 
taking into consideration the fact that Ragha and Varena cannot be regarded 
as Eastern Iranian districts, and leaving out of account Airyanem vaejagh, we 
must nevertheless recollect that in Vendidad, I, 81, it is expressly stated that 
other places and towns existed w^hose names did not appear on the register^ 
Besides this, I must confess that I consider the age of this first Fargard to be 
greatly over-estimated.”® 

Prof. C. de Harlez agrees with the writer quoted above. (H. 3. p. 222) ; 

“ Ptiis nous considererions le jHiys de V Avesta comme VEran septentrional 
et non comme oriental, U ne region qui s^etehidjusqiCau Sud de la Mer Caspienne, 
ne. ptui itre prise pour VOrient de VEran"* 

As regards the latter remarks it must be admitted that Ragha does not 
belong to Eastern Iran ; it lies close to the natural bridge connecting Western 
and Eastern Iran. Now, if all the other places mentioned arc in Eastern Iran, 
then surely, in spite of Ragha being mentioned, we are justified in speaking 
of an “ Eastern Iranian civilization.” It must also at the same time be ac- 
cepted as a known fact that at this one point only it extended beyond the 
frontiers of Eastern Iran. The very nature of the country sufficiently ex- 
plains this circumstance ; for, when the Iranian people had reached the 
“ Bridge of Khorasan,” they must necessarily have gone further westward, for 
deserts prevented their expansion towards the North and South. 

At all events, it will be allowed that the name Eastern Iran Ls more ap- 
propriate than Northern Iran would be. To the latter must, however, belong 
Atropatene, while it could never have included such places as Haitumat, 
Ilarahvatiy Pisana, Vaikeria — -pure Avesta names — which belong to modern 
Afghanistan. 

1 “ Wmn Jcnicr behaujHet wird, dae AweMd ignoriere den W eaten Irdna voUstdndig 
so ist das nioht richtig ; de.nn das Awestd kennt nicht hloss den Urumiasee {Tschaitschasta) 
soyidem sclbst Babylon (Zfatm), seine Kenntniss reicht also westlich noch uber die Orenzen 
Irdns hinaus, Bin besonderes Oewicht wird bei den Beweisen f Ur den ostlrdniachen Ur sprung 
des Awestd gewohnlich auj das Ldnderverzeichniss im ersten Fargard dea Vendidad gelegt, 
wo angeblich nur ostlrdnische Orte genannt werden. Abgesehen davon, dass Ba^ha und 
Varena nicht als ostlrdnische Landschafte.n gelten kdnnen, um von Airyanem vaejagh zu 
schweigen, so muss man sick erinnem, dass Vd, /. 81 auadrUcklich gesagt wird, dass es noch 
antiere Orte und Pldtze gebe. Sonst muss ich gestehen^ dass noch meiner Ansicht das Alter 
dieses ersten Fargards sehr Uberechazt winV* 

* C/. similarly Sp. 1, p. 11* 
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Northern Iran, moreover, has no existence as a geographical division. 
Between the North and the South, whether towards the West (Media Susiana, 
Persia), or towards the East (Afghanistan, Baluchistan), there is no natural 
boundary ; but the central desert of Persia divides the plateau of Iran into 
Eastern and Western districts. A line drawn from Asterabad through Tebbes 
to Kirman, nearly marks the division ; but North and South of the Persian 
desert the two halves meet again. 

The main point of my argument is this : — that, in spite of the reference to 
Ragha in the Avesta, the greater part of Media, all Atro- 
p a t e ii c , S n s i a n a, and Persia, were outside th e pale 
of the Avesta p e o ]> 1 e . But these were the very countries, which, 
in historical times, were especially the nurseries of the civilization of nations. 

Hitherto I liavc confined myself entirely to meeting the objections of 
Prof. 0. de Harlez to the term Eastern Iranian Civilization,” on the ground 
that Ragha is mentioned in the Avesta. Let us now consider Dr. SpiegeLs 
remark against which a great deal may be urged. 

1. Besides the register of countries in the Vendidad, I also base my 
theory of an Eastern Iranian origin for the Avesta on the juxtaposition of all 
the names of places occurring in it, and on the very interesting ]>assagc, Yt. 
X. 13-14 where, speaking of Mithra, the yazata of the rising sun, it says 

Who first, deokoHl with gold. 

Grasps the bright mountain-tops ; 

Thence he looks over the whole land 

Of the Arians, the glorious one ® ° where navigable 

waters. 

Broad with swelling waves, flow 

To Ishkaia and Poruta. 

To il/om, Haraiva, and Gava, 

To Snghdha and to Qdrlzem."^ 

Dr. S])iegel does not rider to this passage ; and yet it is of s])eeial signifi- 
cance, for ill it the name airyfhshaymui is expressly used for the ‘‘ Land of the 
Arians.” Of the seven names of places it mentions, two, viz., lahhata and 
Poruta,^ are unknown ; the others, without exception, are in Eastern Iran, 
and four of them appear also in the list of countries named in the Vendidad. 

1 Should any one ho inelinod to consider the words a ishkatem to qdirizemcha a.^ an 
interpolation, the jjassage would in that viikc prove oven more useful to my argument. 
The insertion would, of course, lie of later date than the original text itself, and would 
serve as ah additional proof that, even during a period later than that in which the Hymn 
of Mithra, (Yt. X. 13-14), was composed, the ainjd-»hayana was still confined to Kastern 
Iran. 

2 O. de Harlez also situates them in Eastern Iran (H. I . p. 44 H, note J ). IbUl. p. xxiv 
and xlvi, with reference to the {Missagc cited above from tho Mithra Yasht. 
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Here, then, we have a very important paswage, analagous to the register 
of places often quoted, which indisputably adds to its value. 

2. I do not see >vhat arguments can be adduced to disprove the anti- 
quity of the lirst Fargard of the Vendidad. This document need not be re- 
garded only as an enumeration of tribc^s, but as a part of the Avesta itself ; 
and that it is of later date than any other part cannot be proved with certain- 
ty. If tliis were so, it would be even more striking, that, with the exception 
of Ragha, only names of Eastern Iranian places occur in it. Again, we must 
not be misled by the frequent use of the modern forms of these names, for this 
is sufficiently explained by the various revisions of the Avesta, during which 
it is easy to conceive the revisers would have preferred to exchange obsolete 
names for such as were popularly current, or which at least nearly resembled 
those in common use. 

I may further observe that I do not ascribe to the transcribers of the 
Avesta the alteration of the names, w'hich was doubtless the work of the 
revisers, to whom the old terms were, indeed, no longer familiar. Again, the 
loose grammar of many passages in the Avesta must not be ascribed to 
careless copying of the manuscript, but rather to the ignorance of editors 
adapting their own language to the text. 

3. The concluding passage, ‘‘There are also other places, &c.,”' proves 
next to nothing. The places could equally well have been in Eastern Iran, so 
far as may be inferred from the tone of the writer. At all events it would 
seem very singular that a Zoroastrian of Western Iran should look on the 
districts of Eastern Iran only as God-created thus (uitirely ignoring the cjlaims 
of his own country. 

4. Bawri cannot be mentioned by way of proof. So far as the question 
relates to the home of the Avesta people, we must confine ourselves to those 
distriots only which are included in Iran. But Bawri was the home of the 
Dahaka, and therefore situated in a foreign country accoiding to the Avesta. 
The power of Babylon may probably have been known to the old Iranians, hut 
this is no reason for supposing that it was within the territory of the Avesta 
])eople. 

6. It is by no nutans im|xjssible that Chaichasta is Lake Urumia. If so, 
it forra.s a singular exception to tlie numerous other localities mentioned in the 
Avesta. Pei*ha|>s, as in the case of Bawri, we may assume that it w’as situated 
beyond the district inhabited by the old Iranians, lying, as a matter of fact, 
at a considerable distance to tlie West of their territory. Perhaps it was at 
some later period that the name Chaichasta was given to I^ake Urumia. But 
upon this I shall dwell further on. 

I must now discuss the question in detail. 
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As reganls th(i geographical tiatiies occurring in the Avosta, I must refer 
to the list of mountains given in Yasht, XIX 11 It is to some extent of 
no value, since their exact position cannot be assigned to these mountains. 
With the help of the Biindehesh some information can be gathered 
concerning the following names. The Ushidao and the Ushidarna stand in 
Segestan, and therefore in Eastern Iran, as does also U'parUsaina} The 
Antar-kangha and Sichindava arc to be looked for in Kandiz, t.e., on the fron- 
tier between Iran and China ; Syamaka and Vafraka in Kabul. Raiva lies in 
Khorasan and near it stand Speniodhdta and Kadrva-aspa, which according 
to the Bundehesh,* are situated near Tus (Meshed). Only the is 

situated in Atropatene. Of the other mountains mentioned, the Arzura, 
Mainakha-, Vdti-gaisa, and Taira^ are well-known, and to these I shall revert 
further on. Finally, we must mention Kauiriaa, which is supposed by the 
Vedas to be situated in Iran. 

To the geographical statement/S of the Bundehesh I attach little impor- 
tance, since it sets up a world-system of which no trace is to be found in the 
Avesta. Nevertheless, if wc rely on its authority, all those mountains, the 
geographical positions of which we can trace with its help, must be in Eastern 
Iran, with the single exception of the Asnavant. 

The following are the other geographical names occurring in the Avesta : 
— Aryania-vaija ; the rivers Ddtifo and Darja ; Sughdhu and Oava ; Qdrizem ; 
the river’s Mangha (with the Chmdha or Gudha) and Ardvisura-Andhita ; thc' 
mountains Hara-berzaii with the Taira and Hukart/a ; Kangha, Vaiska, and 
Khshathro-sauka : the lake Voru-kasJui : Mora ; lidkhdhi ; Niaaya ; Haraiva 
(Vdti-gaiaa) ; Vaikerta ; Urva ; Harahvati ; Haitiimat ; Vehrkdna (Khnenta) : 
Varna Chakhra; Ragha; Pisina: Hapta-hindavo ; the lakes Kansu, Chaichasta, 
Frazddnava, TIusrava, Vanghazda, and Awzhddnavo, and the mountains 
Ushida and Ushidarna, Arzura, Mainakha, and Erzifya, and also the river 
Vltanghmti, 

I need not here mention again Bawri and Kvirinta, since I have already 
stated my opinion regarding them : as also Ishkata and Poruta. Of Ragha, 
too, I have spoken already. Here the point in question only refers to those 
parts of Eastern Iran over which the Avesta people extended themselves. 
Ohakhra and Varna mark the jreriod of transition and are to be sought for, 
according to general belief, in Talreristfin. If, apart from this district, Eastern 
Iran was the scene of the civilization of the Avesta, are we not then amply 
justified in speaking of an Eastern Iranian civilization ? 

Wo may still further simplify our task. We may pass over the names 
Vanghazda, Awzhdanava, and Vltanghvati, as there is no means whatever of 

1 Of, West, “ Pahlttvi Texts,” part I. pp. 36-.37 note. 
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forming an opinion as to their situation. The same may also 1)o said of the 
mountains JVIainakha, Krzifya, and Arziira. The Aryanavaija forms a group 
with the Datya and Darja. Therefore, uherever the latter were situated the 
Aryana-vaija must have been near them, and its position is never distinctly 
described ; but the description includes that of the Datj'a and Darja. Tlie 
same is the case with the Kangha, Vaiska, KhshatJiro-sauka, and Hara-bcr- 
zati which includes the Taira and Hukarya. Again the Sughdha and Gava, 
the Vehrkana and Khnonta form one group. 

The Raiigha, the Ardvi-sura, and the Voru-kaslia, are generally consider- 
ed by my critics to be mythical places, and, as far as I know, no one has been 
able with any certainty to locate them in Western Iran. Therefore, they arc 
also useless for pur]joscs of evidence.^ 

As regards the remaining names, nine of them belong indisputably to 
localities in Eastern Inan (Sughdha, Qarizein, Mom, Biikhdhi, Haraiva, 
Harahvati, Haitumat. Vehrkana, Pisina), since they exist there to the present 
day. The remaining eight, namely, Nisaya, Vati-gaisa, Vaikerta, Urva, 
Hapta-hindavd, Kansu, and the mountains Ushida and Ushidarna,^ are now 
generally recognized, even by my op|>onent-s, as having been situated in 
Eastern Iran. On four of the names or groups of names (Aryana-vaija, 
Haraberzati, Kangha, Frazdanava), no unanimous decision has yet been 
arrived at ; nevertheless most writers, at least in the case of the two last 
mentioned, are inclined to locate them in Eastern Iran. Only two localities 
viz,, the Lakes Chaichasta and Husrava are looked for in Western Iran, and 
this without any definite reason. 

He must be very hard to satisfy who is not convinced by the arguments 
set forth above. In my opinion they x)oint so decidedly to Eastern Iran as 
the home of the Avesta j>eoplo that further confirmation seems hardly neces- 
sary. Nevertheleas, I hope to be able to pi’ove that Aryana-vaija and Hara- 
berzati should be sought in the Ea.st, or at least to show the insufficiency of 
the arguments on which the theory of their situation in the West is based. 
Lake Ohaichasta we must deal with later on. 

In the first place, as regards Frazdanava, no one has as yet assigned it to 
Western Iran, but the whole testimony of tradition agrees in locating it in 

1 In my “ Civilization of tho Eastern Iranians,” pp. 132 seq, and pp. 339 aeq,, 1 have 
explained the theory of the Kanglm l>oing the Jaxartes (Syr-darya), the Ardvisura tJie 
Oxus (Amu-darya), and the Voru-kasha Lake Aral or the Caspian Sea. Besides, this 
view is also shared by others. 

2 Doubts might certainly be raised as to the district of Nisaya, which means only 
“ a settlement,” nevertheless we have a passage in the Vendidad (1. 8), where its situation 
is described. Of, also M. Tomasehek, Aualand, 1888, pp. 822-828. 
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the Ea.st(^rn jirovinco.^ Dr. iSpiogolV latost rc-inark on the Mjhjoct is indeed 
soinowhat diilidcnt : — '* Frazdanu or Frazdanava is, aeeording to the Bunde- 
hesh, a lake in iSt^gestaii ; but M. Lagarde has (not unreasonably) traced its 

name in that of the Armenian river Hrazdan. ivhich us liossibly correct 

’ 2 Every one will surely allow that the similarity between an A r m e - 

n i a n and an Iranian name proves nothing at all as regards the identity 
of the places named, but rather renders such identity improbable. Th(‘ 
Avesta mentions a river Kara vat i and the Rig-veda a Saras vati, but no one 
will venture to assert that these rivers were, therefore, idemical. 

Until quite recently, no difference of opinion existed concerning Kangha, 
Vaiska, and Klishathro-sauka. The Avesta ])laces Kangha (‘vidently in 
Turan,^ which is always understood to be the country north of the Oxus. 
The testimony of the Bundehesh, the Minokhired, and of the Book of Kings '' 
by Firdusi, agrees with that of the Avesta. Kangha is always referred to as 
a district in the far North-East. Here we surehj have a firm, footing, tvhich we 
should not fail to make good, unless we wish to cut away the ground from under 
our own feet. And yet Dr. S}>iegol starts a theory that Kangha was in the 
W(*st, (Sp. 1, p. 20) ; but a])j)arently without any authority, and in direct op- 
position to the evidence of tradition which he at other times values so highly. 
His line of argument runs as follows -. Kangha was the home of the Hunus, 
the enemi(»s of Vishtasiia, The Hvyaunas and the Vardhakas appear else- 
where in the Avesta as the foes of Vishtas])a. The latter may be identified 
with the Ohionitac and Vartae, who dwelt on the western shores of the Caspian. 
But this is not possible, if Eastern and not Western Iran was the scene of 
Vishtaspa's career. So Dr. S])iegel thinks fit to locate Kangha, too, in the 
West and to look there also for the Hu mis, though at the same time acknow- 
ledging that there is much evidence to show that it was in Eastern Iran,’’ 
adding, however, “ but the possibility always remains, that there were Hunus 
also on the western shores of the Caspian.'’ 

But Dr. Spiegel, w ho laboured after a '' historical ’’ (‘X])lanation of the 
Avesta with so much determination and achieved his object with so much 
success, makes the follow ing statement : - ” T he fa e t ought to be 
a d m i 1 1 o d t hat, a s f a r a s w e e a ii g a t h e r f r o in n a t i v c' 
s o ii r c e s , K a n g h a w' as si t u a t e d in the East." H<' ought 

^ Of, especially Bahtnan-yafthi, ch. III. 13, West, “ Pahlavi Texts/' part I. p, 220. 
Auharmazcl spoke thus : “ O Zaratiisht the Spitamiln, when the demon with dishevelled 
hair, of the race of wrath, comes into notice in the Eastern quarter, first a black token 
becomes manifest, and Hushedur, son of Zaratusht. is born near lake Frazdiln.” Again, 
Bundehesh, ch. XXIl. 5 {ibid, p. 86). 

2 Vide Sp. 1, p. 17 ; “ Daa Waaser Frazddnu oder Frazddnava iai narh dan BundeJieach 
ein See in Segestdn ; aUein das/telbe Wort hat Laganle mil Rccht im Namcii dva Armeniachai 
Flusaea Hrazdan erkannt, an den man auch denken kann " 

» Yt. V. 63-54, 57-58. Of. O.K.J, pp. 52-54, 198-100. Windischmaiin, Breal, 
Justi, Do Harlez, are all agreed in locating Kangii in the East . 
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certainly not to have sacrificed this fact for the sake of etymology. If it \A'ili 
not agree with the Ohioiiitiu^, well and good ; we must not tr>' to identify th<' 
Hvyaiinas with the latter, or else we must concede that Vishtaspa's activity 
extended to Eastern as well as to Western Iran. (Vin we not with justice use 
Dr. Spiegel's own words ‘'The possibility remains that there were Hvj’’au- 
nas (Chionitae) also on the western shores of the Caspian 

Let us now consider the Chionitae and Vartae, whom Dr, Spiegel (Sp. 1, 
pp. 16 seq.) would identify with the Hvyauna and the VoredJiaka of the Avesta. 
The identity is purely etymological and not historical. Does the identity of 
peoples follow from the identity of their names ? The Mardoi, for instance, 
art* said to have lived both in Persia and Hyrcania, and the Daai on the east- 
ern shores of the (Caspian, hut at the same time beyond the Tanais-Jaxartes 
and in Persia.^ Is it not rather probable that this similarity of names is only 
apparent ? Evt^n in external form the two words Vardha^ja and VarUte are 
not alike. Dr. Spiegel ^ derives the word Ilvyaona or Hyaona from the Jmena 
of the Avesta and from the Middle Iranian word h^ytln. Dr. Celdner.-'* on 
the contrary, is of opinion that tlie word should be derived from hva-^yaona, 
meaning one who goes his way. a wanderer, a vagabond.” According to 
him it is not generally a propiir, but a generic name. If this etymology be 
correct - and the passages in the Avesta seem to sui)j)ort it — then the identifi- 
cation of the Chionitae with the Hvyauna loses all value as historical evidence.* 

But, now what do we know of the Chionitae ? Ammianus says of them : 
— '' IJaiiano et Cereali consulibus cum universa per Gallias studio cautiore, dis- 
ponerentur formidoque yraderitonivi barl)aricos hebefarel txcurms rex Persa- 
rum in confinis adhuc gentium extimarum, iamque cum Chionilis et Gelonis 
omnium acerrimis bellatoribus pig more icio socieiatis reditnrus ad sua, Tamsa- 
poris scripla suscepit, pacem Romanum princlptm minliantis poscert preva- 
fivim. ' (17. 5. 1.) 

If we add to this anotlier passage from Ammianus (18. 6. 22), to which 
Dr. Spiegel doc^s not refer and wherein Orumbates, the king of the Chionitae, 

A Cy. Supra, pp. I3r>.1.37, pp. 2():J-2()4, i>()O.i>0l. 

2 ])r. Spiegers reference to the ka^fin riU in Firdusl, whieJi might be explained by the 
change of moaning from the Old Iranian h(Cina to the Middle Iranian hui/un, is very 
ingenious. Hut the Syriac hveenai with its initinl hr <loos not entirely suit this inter- 
pretation. 

AvesiunHulien, p. S3. 

4 Spiegel’s etyinology of the names, Chionitae and Hvyauna, might of itself mark 
them as generic terms. As such Iiapia is often enough employed in the Avesta, (vide 
Supra, pp. 128-129; O.A'..4. pp. 191-192.) 

c [Dr. Geiger hero alters the wording of the passage (p. 329, JJ. 9 — 18) os follows ; 

“ Fi^jm wir zu dkser Stelle eine andfre (Amm. 18. 6. 22), deren Spegel nicht gedenkt, 
and in welchfr der Chionitenkonig Grumbatea neben dem Kdnig der Albancr genanni wird, 
ao iat daa allea, waa wir von den Chioniten wiaaen. Dutch ikre Zusammenatellung mil den 
Qelanen, unierdenen wold zweifelloa die Bewohner von Gilan zu verat^hen aind^ und mii den 
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is meiitioaed with the king of Albania, wc liave the suni total of our knowledge 
of the Chionitac. From the latter being named with the Gelans, who must of 
course bo understood to be tJie inhabitants of Gilau, and with lire Albanians, 
it is indeed more probable that they dwelt on the western shores of the Caspian 
On such an uncertain biisis, or at all events on the mere identification of the 
names Hvyauna and Chionitae, does I)r. Spiegel ground his theory that 
Vishtaspa had his home in the West. Again, from the words, “ This conquest 

of two nations' by Vishtaspa, in which Shapur II, was concerned “ 

we gather that he assigns the origin of the Vishtaspa legend to the reign of 
King Sha|)ur or still later. Now what can be his object in thus connecting 
it with Shapnr ? By so doing he deprives his argument of the last vestige of 
evidence. At least ho cannot venture to assert that the original 
A vesta was written in the fourth century after Christ ! If so, his (;onclusiori 
would amount to this : The Vishtaspa legends of the Avesta bear a strik- 

ing resemblance to the history of Shapnr IT., therefore, they are productions 
of that tiine.”*^ Thus, then, they would lose all value as evidence for deter- 
mining the hom(? of the Avesta and the antiquity of their civilization ; 

and we should have gathered only one argument in proof of t])e spuriousness 
[?] of a portion of the book, esj>ecially of the passages ([uoted by Dr. Spiegel 
from the Yashts. 

Accordingly, the theatre of Vishtas]>a's wars was in the East ; in the 
East we must endeavour to find the c(»uiitry of Kanglui ; and it was in the 
East that he fought with the Hvyaunas and Vardhakiis, and, likewise, with 
the Huns. With rc^gard to the latter I am inclined to draw^ attention to a 
pajx^r of M. Tomaschek's {Auslaml, 1883, vol. LVl. p. 824), according to 
w^hich the Finish accounts of the invasions of the Nort^hern Hiun-yo from the 
Gobi date back to 1750 B, G. The mention made of them in tlie Avesta 
strengthen rather than weakens the elaims of that book to a high 
antiquity.^ 


Albantrn wird aUerdimjs wahrmheifdich ift niachl, im WcMen dvs Kaapischeu Meerv*! 

wohnten. Auf diese unsudiere Hasis uwl auj die jedenfalUt niir hi/pothetische VerglcicAung 
iler Natn^n Hvjauna und Chionitae baut lSpie<jel neine Annahme, dasjs ViscJitdspa im Westen 
gewohnt /«*&€. *’] 

^ “ Diese Besiequmj zweitr Volki r durch Vlschtdspa^ mit wvU'hen Schdpur II. zu thun 

halte ” The second nation refers doubtless to the Vertae of Ammianus, t.r., 

the Vordhaka, but as far as I know’ liave no authority for supposing a conquest of the 
Vertae by Shajnir; on the contrary, tbev ajijiear to have been allies of the Poraians (Amm. 

19.2.3). 

2 “/>/<• Saurn Mbvr Vischidspa im Airrstd zvigru. cittr anffaUendc Aehnliehkeit mil dvr 
(ivsehichtc Schdpttrs II. Sir siitd also tin Marh*rrrk aas diesvr Zrif."' 

As. for instance, Jiisti, (J. 1. Sp. 1479), has done : “ Ho hesitates to recognize this 
]wople (the Htins) in the Hiimi, because they Ixdong to a time more modern tlian the writ- 
ing of the Avesta;” lie siiould rather have ooiieluded that the |)*issage, in \vhich the Huns 
are mentioned, was of comiwratively recent insertion. In my opinion Tomaacdiek has 
now arrived at the right conclusion, ami disix>lled my doubts. 
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If, in the last few pages I have been now and then compelled to digress 
into matter that pertains to the second pail of my treatise, I shall now confine 
myself to purely geographical questions in discussing the Haraberzati. 

I believe 1 may refer, in entering upon this subject, principally to my 
‘’Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,'' (pp. 137-140, .siz/ra), in which I locate 
that mountain-range in the East, since the Avesta itself does so. When the 
Avesta says of Mithra, that he rises before the sun, as well as the moon and 
the stars over the Hara-berzati, it clearly proves that, for the author of such 
a passage, the Hara-berzati must have been situated in the East.^ It is, 
therefore, impossible to identify that range with the Alburz mountains, lying 
on the southern shores of the Cas[»ian, in spite of their names b(*ing idejitical. 
The Alburz lay exactly to the West as rogardod Mom and Eaklulhi, &c., 
and to the North with respect to the inhabitants of Ragha ; b u t neve r 
with r e g a r cl t o a n y of the t e r r i t o r i e s , i n t h e E a s t or 
S o u t li - E a s t , m e n t i o n e d in t h e Av o s t a. 

Facts point the other way. I believe Hara-berzati to have been rnort^ 
than a local name. To .such a range of mountains as those mentioned abov^e 
it is ciuite suited on account of its general meaning of High Moiuitains.’’ 
The conjecture is also confirmed by the fact that the name was not merely 
confined to the Alburz of the Caspian, but extended also to the Caucasus. 
The name Alburzond giv-en by the Ossetes to the Elbrus, is evidently the 
same old Avista word. 

Since wo have found the name Hara-berzati ap])lied to two quite distinct 
mountain-ranges, may it not ])ossibly Ivavq belonged likewise to a third ? In 
the hist we jnust, of course, recognize the great central highland of Asia, the 
Pamir, the Thianshan, and the Alai, which must hav(i .seemed to the Iranians 
of the Avesta to coincide exactly with the' eastern boiindary of their world. 

Finally, we cojne to Aryana-vaija and the rivers llatya and Darja. 

It is now, 1 believe, generally agreed that Aryana-vaija is known to the 
Avesta itself only as a serni-mytliieal land. This I hav^e )iev(T denied ; on tlu* 
contrary, I have laid some stress upon it.^ Henec* two results may be de- 

1 Again, it iiecesaarily follows hence that the important part jjlayotl by the Alburz 
in the world-system of thf3 Ihindehesh, i.s eritii-ely unknown to tlio Ave.strt. 

a Of. my O, K. A. p. 30: “As to the Iranians of the .Avesta, Aryana-vaija had 
ali'eady, so far as they wore concerned, passed out of Die domain of history into tlio region 
of legend.” ( J. also p. 32, wliere the rea.son.s are given for its having been eho.sen by the 
Avesta as the home and dwelling of Zoroaster. Like Ahura Mazda and Yima ho is called 
.•sral^-ainj 'ite-utiijahi, (Ys. IX. 14) ; and the place of his birth is [lointed out on the Darja^ 
{Vil. XiX. 4. 1 1 ), where Die house of his father Poriwhaspa stood. Zarathiishtra, therefore, 
iKdonged to the Kast, if, as I ho |>0 to be able to prove, Aryana-vaija must be assigned to 
that quarter. We need not l>o hampered by the comparatively modern evidence to the 
contrary. All Dio Ijcst Occidental testimony also goes to jirove that Eastern Tran WM the 
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ducod : — firstly, that from the referoncos to Aryana-vaija we must draw no 
elaborate historical conclusions ; secondly, that it must have been a country 
beyond the true frontiers of the [ranian ]ieopIo, known to them more by tra- 
dition, verbal or written, than by personal experience, bearing almost the 
same relation to them as the Rasa did to the Arians of the Rig-veda. We 
must satisfy ourselves, therefore, with a somewhat general indication of the 
sitiiation of Aryana-vaija. 

The semi-mythical character of Aryana-vaija is revealed by the fact that 
in the A vesta it is reputed to be the home of Ahura Mazda. ^ There he makes 
known to Aiiahita his will that Zarathushtra shall remain faithful to Him, 
and think, sj^cak, and act according to His commandments. There, too, 
Ahura Mazda holds his meeting with the legendary king Yiraa ; and Zara- 
thiishtra is likewise spoken of as the “ renowned one in the country of Aryana, 

vaija.”2 

The Avesta is, and must always remain, the earliest source of informa- 
tion, and it is a help to us in ascertaining the position of Aryana-vaija ; and 
here again we have to consider the evidence afforded by the register of coun- 
tries in the Vendidad. Tf the antiquity of the register is disputed, at any 
rate no one wdll deny that it is of earlier date than the traditional Parsee 
writings, than the Bundehesh or the Minokhired ; and at the time of its 
translation it w as even regarded as an integral i)ortion of the Parsee Scriptures 
and was translated, commented on, and interpreted in the same way 
as every other fragment of the great Avesta. 

Again in Vd. I. 3 w^e find : — 

As the first of the lands and as the best dwelling-place, I, Ahura 
Mazda, created the Aryana-vaija (the country) situated on the 
good Datya. Thereupon xAngra ]Manyu, who is full of death, 
counter-created the water-serpents and a w inter produced by the 
demons.'’ 

From this gather two conclusions : -that Aryana-vaija was on the 
Datya, and that it suffered from very severe winters. But more important 

home of Zoroaster. “ By far the majority of the old writers, moreover, describe Zoroaster 

as a Bactriari If against their statements it should be remarked that they aro 

all modern, we might, respond by saying that the accounts which call Zoroaster a Mede, 
are proved to be still later and less numerous.” (8p. 1, p. 3.) 

1 [This fact does not necessarily prove the admixture of any mythical element in the 
Avesta description of Aryana-vaija ; it rather oonfirma the Zoroastrian belief that the 
primitive land of the early Mazdayasmi was the abode of all piety and blessings, where 
man was himself a spiritual power exulting in the glorification of the divine government, 
and, inspired, with supernatural thoughts, w'as, in tho moments of intense devotion, in 
communion with the Creator and the good genii. Tr, w.l 

2 Yt. V. 17-18 ; cj. Yt. XV. 2 ; Vd. TI. 21 ; Ys. fX. 1 1. Hauraa, too, offers up his 
prayer to Anahita in Aryana-vaija. (Yt. V. 104). 
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still is the order in whieh the countries are etuimorated in the Vendidad and 
the positions which each of them holds. Aryana-vaija heads the list, and is 
followed by Sughdha, Moru, Biikhdhi, NLsaya, Haraiva, indisputably follow- 
ing the course from North to South. Hence it follows almost certainly that 
Aryana-vaija was furtlier North than Sughdha. No objection can, therefore? 
be taken, if tve locate it in Upper Fergha7mhA 

But, then, is this supposition at variance with the rest of the evidence 
afforded by the Avesta ? By no means. I have collected all the passages in 
which Aryana-vaija is mentioned, but in none (with the exception of Vd. I. 4) 
is there any direct evidence as to the situation of that country. Hence I cannot 
find any warrant for what Dr. Justi says : '' Other traditions of the Avesia and 
of more modern works positively locate in the WeM the primitive land of the 
Avesta people, and thus probably also the home of Zoroaster.”^ As far as 
AiN'ana-vaija and the Avesta are concerned, it is an assertion without any 
convincing evidence. 

Again, the Avesta never alludes to the geographical situation of the 
Datya. Wc only know that on its banks Zari-vari and Vishtaspa offered 
their prayers for success in battle.^ Besides, it is only mentioned in the re- 
gister of countries side by side with Aryana-vaija. 

But, now, what has ledDr..7iisti'^ to identify Aryana-vaija with the country 
of Arran on the Lower Araxes war Atropdtene ? A passage in the Bundehesh, 

1 Even Justi is forced to admit that Aryana-vaija is represented by the Vendidad as 
the country furthest to the North-East (J. 1, Sp. 1473), and I have as yet never come across 
any attempt to account for the extraordinary interpretation of the sequence in the register, 
which would bo necessary if we were to identify Aryana-vaija with Arran ! I might once 
more refer to the attempt I have made in my O. K, A. pp. 3-6, 76-78, to explain this order 
of names, which has mot with the approv^al of Dr. E. W. West, who says : “ It appears 
from these details (giv^en by Dr. Geiger) which are illustrated by a carefully-drawn map of 
the whole region described, that the apparent irregularities in the arrangement of the 
iLSinos of these lands are quite consistent with the assumption that they are mentioned 
in the order in whieli their inhabitants accef)ted the Avesta religion. And as half the names 
are readily identified with the names of places mentioned by Darius in his Cuneifoim 
Inscriptions, or by Greek writers, and still in use, it seems most probable tliat the other 
half are also old names of lands still existing on the earth’s surface, and are mythic only in 
BO far as our present knowledge is insufficient to identify them with al^solute certainty.” 
{Vide the Indian AtUiqnary, Dec., 1882, pp. 349-350). It is proper to plead simply the 
geographical ignorance of the author. How is it then possible that we can attach import- 
ance to the very regular sequence in isolated groups ? 

2 SonsHge U eherlieftrungen im Awestd und in jumjeren Werken verlegen das Urland 
{undchst wohl das Vaterland des Zoroaster) bestimmt in den Westen.'^ 

» Yt. V. 112 : IX, 29 ; In the same w'ay, the two passages in the Avesta in which the 
Darja is mentioned (Vd. XIX, 4 and 11), are of less value in determining its distinct 
geographical situation. 

* Beitrage zur alien Qeographie Persiens, “ Contributions to the Georgraphy of ^Vneient 
Persia,” p. 18. 
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which says : “ Alran-vej lies at the side of Atropatkan.”^ He professes to 
find this confirmed by another passage : “ The Daitik river (Datya) rises in 
Airan-vcj and flows through Gurjistan (Georgia)/' But Gurjistan is simply a 
conjecture of his own, elegant though it may be. The latest translator, Dr. 
West, retains the manuscript reading, which is simply an inaccuracy in the 
P^and transcription of the word meaning generally mountain-land ” 
(Kohistan).* Nor should any importance be attached to the name Arran. 
The ancient Airyaria corresponds rather with the Middle and Modem Iranian 
hlrdn or Iran than with Arran. Only compare Airyaman of the Avesta with 
the Pahlavi and* Modern Persian Krman. 

Accordingly, T have set the scattered references of the Bundehesh side 
by side with the Av^esta, and I do not think that it will be difficult to decide 
between the two . ^ Here I may remark that the obscurity of the statements 
of the Bundehesh with regard to Aryana-vaija and the country belonging to 
it, may also be proved. That the Vara of Yima was situated close to Aryana- 
vaija is shown by the second chapter of the Vendidad and expressed in clear 
words in the sixty-second chapter (p^ra. 15) of the Minokhired."^ Yet the 
Bundehesh locates it in Pars.*’’ 

But our vie>v is further confirmed by the fact that the Minokhired,** 
which Is at least not less trustworthy than the Bundehesh, looks for Aryana- 
vaija in the East, and locates it on the borders of Kandiz, which belongs to 
the “ country of the East,’' and which Dr. Justi himself describes as being in 
the far North-East. 

I . Thus we have now arrived at the conclusion that all the geographical 
testimony of the Avesta |>oints to Eastern Iran, save that Ragha is near the 
western frontier, and that there is no other place known to the 
|> resent day, which iayfurthcr than Rag hatothe West 
orSoutli-West. 

1 Bdh> XXIX. (Jiisli, p. 70. 10). Jiy-the-byo, I uiiLst ’observe that it is im- 
possible that Arrdu sliould have been regarded as a mythical place during the last centuries 
Ijeforo Christ, in which, according to the view of my opponent, the Avesta must have 
been composed ; since at that time it lay exactly within the pale of Iranian history and 
civilization. 

a West, “ Pahlavi Texts,” part J. p. 79, note 1. 

a Again, Duncker says (Gesek* tics AUertfmtns, vol. IV. p. 24, note 4) : It still 

appears to me advisable to look for Aryana-vaija in the country lying near the sources of 
the OxUB.” 

1 [Ficfe West, “ Palilavi Texts,” part 111. p. 109, “ (12) The spirit of wisdom answered 
(13) thus : ‘ Kangdez is entrusted with the eastern quarter, near to Satavayea, (14) on the 
frontier of Airau-v6g6.’ The Minokhired contains no such rofoi’encea to tlio rule of the 
Arabians in Pei’sia, as are to ho found in the Hundohesh. Thus the formei* sooms to lay 
claim to a higher antiquity than the latter. 

. 5 Bdfi* XXJX. 14, (following West’s Translation). 

Mkh» LXII. 13-14. Hero we are only struck by the .statoinont : “ Near to Satves,’^ 

since the Star Satavaisa is elsewhere described aa the ruler of the West. 
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Wo must now turn to Lake Chaichasta. There is no doubt that, accord- 
ing to the Bundchesh, this lake was situated in Atropatene, and, therefore, it 
can only be identified with Lake Urumia.' But it might be asked whether 
we have not here again another instance of the transfer of a name to a later 
period. Of course this view can be nothing more than a conjecture ; but, 
nevertheless, something may bo said in its favour. 

It \vas near Lake Chaichasta, that Frangnisyan (Afrasiab) was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Husrava.2 Moreover, that the scene of the struggle 
between the Iranians and Turanians was the North-Eastern frontier of Iran, 
can scarcely be disputed. The Oxus forms the l)oundary between the two 
kingdoms, and, according as the one or the other gained the suprejiiacy, so 
EJiorasan on the rivers Kase and Shehd, Khvarizem (Kliiwa), Dighistan, 
Soghd on the Gulzarriiin, or Kang-bihisht became the scene of conflict. The 
fact, that at this time the residence of the Iranian kings was placed by Firdusi 
in Istakhr or in some other western town, is absolutely unim]K)rtant. This 
would be an anachronism. Here the whole question i.s only concerning the 
great opposition between Iran and Turan, which occupied all the early legen- 
dary epoch, and this ho.stility found vent in North-Eastern Iran. 

We would, therefore, feel inclined to seek Chaichasta in the North-East. 
Anyhow, we must not admit that the history of the end of Afrasiab, related 
in the “ Book of Kings,” along with the abovenientioned wars, wherein the 
Turanian king was driven to the North-East, appears inconsistent. It the 
name Chaichasta was transferred to Lake Urumia in the time of Firdusi, then 
the story of Afrasiab ’s wanderings and of his discovery is easily explained. 
The later localizing of this legend on the shores of l^ike Urumia, would have 
necessitated its being brought into Jiarmony for better or for worse, with the 
other narrativ'es which place the .scene of conflict exclusively in the North- 
East. The conclusion best in accord with the most amnent accounts, and 
certainly the simplest and most trustworthy one, would b(^ that Afravsiab, 
after he had Irecu driven further and further away by Khosraw, at length fell 
into the hands of his enemies near Lake Chaichasta. 

Is it not possible that it may have been Lake Issyk-kul ? This conjec- 
ture — ^or naturally it is nothing more — -was suggested to me by M. Tomas- 
chek.* 

2. That such a transference of names as I would assume in the case of 
Lake Chaichasta, occurred in some instances, is not to bo disymted. No one 

1 West (“ Pahlaxa Texts,” part I. ji. 85, not© 4), states that Lake Urumia is called 
Khejest or Chochest by Hanidullah Mu-staufT. 

3 Yt. IX. 18, 21 ; XVll. 41. CJ. Yt. V. 49. 

Atutlwtd, 1883, p. 824. In determining the jiositioa of Lake Chaichasta we deter- 
mine also that of Lake Husrava. If the former is tlie Issyk-kul, tJio latter is doubtless 
the Sson-kid. If, on tlie contrary, the former is Lake Urumia, thou the latter must be 
Lake Van. 
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wHl maintain that the Rangha of the Avesta meant the Tigris, and yet this 
river is meant by the Arang of the Bundehesh. Dr. Spiegel has already 
directed our attention to the migration of the names, Kur and Araxes. The 
transference of the name Hara-bcrzati I have pointed out above. Now the 
question arises whether, in these cases, a migration from East to West or one 
from West to East is the more probable. When we consider that we can 
prove almost to a certainty that all the Indo-Iranian tribes lived in 
territories lying to the Noi-th and South of the Hindu-kush, we may at once 
aelmit the fact of a migration of the Iranian names of places westward, con- 
currently with the extension of that tribe in that direction, just as Ave may 
observe a south-easterly advance of Indian names. The theory of a migra- 
tion of geographical designations from West to East would pre-suppose a per- 
fectly artificial conformation of the many streams of migrating tribes opposed 
to one another. 

3. I would now draw attention to the numerous names of plat*.es men- 
tioned in tlu^ Avesta. Without c x c e 2 > t i o n they all lie within 
t h i‘ boundary indicated b y t h e (Avesta) register of co- 
untries. None of them, as we have observed, leads us further w^est-wards 
than Ragha. Can this be a men? accident ? Should we then make an ex- 
ception in the case of Chaichasta, an excej)tion by no means authorized by 
the Avesta, (which eontains no allusion to its geogra))hieal j)osition), but only 
founded on a far later ai^plication of the name ? Will not this only name 
be ovx*rboriie, so to sjx^ak, by the w'eight of the rest ? Does not the complete 
picture j^resented by all the geograjihical referenees in the Avesta concerning 
the home of the ancient Iranians, compel us to place Ohaichasta also within 
the limits of Iran i 

Fewer definite results ar(‘ to be obtained from an examination of the eth- 
nographical statements of the Avesta than by determining the geographical 
names. Here I may confine myself to a brief recapitulation of what I have 
already said on the subject in my Civilization of the Eastern Iranians/’ 
{vide supra 1. ch. I. §4, supra pp. 130 seq, ; 0,,K, A. 2 )p. 193 seq,) 

1 have already observed that the refereiiee to the Hunus points to (Jen- 
tral Asia and not to Western Tran. Similarly, I have discussed the names, 
Hvyauna and Vardhaka. Again, wo must look for the Tura in Central Asia, 
since the Oxus is actually imuitioned as the boundary between their terri- 
tory and that of the Iranians. The Dahas, too. were divided from the Ira- 
nians by the Oxus. Indited, HerodoUi.s jiientioiis a tribe of <ho Daai as inha- 
biting Persis, as well os the Mardoi and Sajartae. Moreover, Ave must assign 
the country of this nomadic tribe to the eastern shores of the Casj)ian, that is 
to say, the land of the Turcomans of the present da^'. Hen* their name is also 
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preserved in the Middle Iranian cxj^ression DdhisidnA Little need be said 
regarding the Sarima and the Sani, since neither word scenis to be a proper 
name, but rather a generic term. Thus »Siirima might be traced in the modern 
Sarmatia without justifying anj' supposition as regards an identity or rela- 
tionship between the two tribes. I would adhere to my explanation of 
Maredha'=z\h.G Mardoi and .Driu^/Aa=the Derbikes, although Dr. Justi op- 
poses this view. Again, the identification of Barvara with the appellation 
Barbar for the Hindu-kush tribes is not quite improbable. However, from 
these names we cannot infer anxi-hing that will help us to determine the 
homo of the Avesta. as they are invariably spoken of as the plague of sj^ecial 
districts, viz,^ Moru, Haraiva and Bakhdhi.2 

We must now turn to the question of the age of the Avesta. 

§ 8. On the Age of the Avesta. 

I. 

We begin with a documeMum e silentio.^ Tlu* Avesta must have been in 
existence in a pre-Achaemcnian, most probably in a pre-Mediaii epoch. I. — 
Because the Avesta docs not speak of any of the towns 
famous during the latter period, with the exception 
of R a g h a , the liigh antiquity of which is thereby established. IT.— The 
Avesta do e s n o t m e n t i o n a n y of the n a m e s of nations 
that were commonly known at a later period. Neither 
does it allude to the Persians, Partliians, nor Modes, but simply to the Arians. 
111.— T ho A V e s t a c o n t a i n s n o h i s t o r i ct a 1 s t a t e in e n t 
cone c r n i n g the b a 1 1 1 e s bet w e o n the M (» d e s a n d the 
B a b y 1 o n i a ns , the rise of the Persians, the prosperity and downfall of 
the Persian emjure under the Achaeincuian dynasty, the invasion of Alexan- 
der the Great, which agitated and reorganized the whole of the Orient, the 
states Avhich rose on the ruins of the empire of Alexander, and the dominion 
of the Arsacidae. 

Who will believe that a work so copious as the Avesta could thus ignore 
all contemporary (or antecedent) events and circumstances ? This would 
be conceivable, if it were merely a book of laws and ritual. But the Avesta 
frequently treats even of external events. It speaks of the inroads of hostile 
troops. The Yashts describe the battles waged with foreign nations. Atten- 
tion is constantly drawn to the national antagonism between Arians and non- 
Ariaris, and likewise to tlu^ economic antagonism between the nomads and 
the agriculturisfs. The tribal constitution pre-eminently appears from the 
testimony of the Avesta. Princes ruling over the separate districts and 
particularly ])owerful personages unite the different Aiian kingdoms under 

1 liosiiieis, the word DdfiM meauiug simply “ enemy may well have been applied to 
quite different races. - Vd. 1, 0. l>, 7. 
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their own sovoreignty- ■ of whom Kavi-Hiisrava is especially r<'markal)le. Is 
it possibJ(j that there could have been not even a single event (»f sufficient im- 
portance tf) induce the writt^.rs of the Avesta to make ment ion of kings among 
the Achaemenidae or the Arsacidtu?, who possessed still givatc*r power 

One can search the Avesta through and tlirougli, without finding a single 
statement to which all that we possess of Iranian history would give a clue. 
What is more natural than the assumption that it dates from a time in which 
there was no other trustworthy history of Iran. As a matter of foct by such 
a supposition, I think, much less is imposful upon our ''faith than by the 
assertion that this tiller absence of historical allusion is purely accidental,'* 

Such an accident is quite incredible, indeed, if we regard Western Iran as 
the home of the Avesta ; but it is equally inconceivable if we place it in East- 
ern Iran, liead, for instance, Prof. Max Duiicker's Outlines oi the History of 
the Kingdom of Baetria^ at the time of the Achaemenidae and of the Greco- 
Bactrian Princes : - At no time was the Eastern pail of the kingdom so shut 
off and isolated that it would have remained untouched by exents j>aHsing 
round it.’' 

Or. Spiegel writes Following the example of Prof. Rhode, it (i.e. the 
first Pargard of the VendidM) hOvS often been compared with the list of tribes 
in Genesis ; and, as a proof of its great antiquity, the fact has been adduced 
of the absence in the Vendidad of the name Ekbatana, which, therefore, was 
probably not built when the Fargard was written. This is surely a proof of 
a peculiar nature. May we not equally well conclude that Ekbatana had 
already lost its early importance.”*^ The proof would be singular, indeed, if 
it were confined to Ekbatana. But the question here refers, not mej'ely to 
the Mediati capital, but also to all the important towns which were famous 
after the Median period. Not only is Ekbatana ignored but also 
S u s a, P a s a r g a d a e, P e r s e p o I i s, 1st a k h r, H e c a t o m p y 1 o s 
and Sel e u c i a . The s(‘veral Alexandrias and such towns as Markanda, 
Cyropolis, &c., are not oven once mentioned. How significant, therefore, is 

X I Imve hero i-oeapitulrttod, in orilcr not to roi)eftt myself, the several points 
which 1 have already trcNited at length in my (Ist traHisr.hr K altar, pp. 17<3-210, pp. 425 
scq.; (suimi pp. 110-141 ; pp. 270 srq.) 

3 Oeschichtr des Alterthums, vol. IV^. pp. 15 scq. 

3 “ Nicfit sdten winl dnrsclbc (dor ersle Fargard do.s Voididdd) nach dem Vorga^uje 
Rhodes mit d-or Volkertafel der Genesis vergliohen und als Beweis JUr seinhohes Alterthum der 
Vmstand angefiihrt, dass Ehhatami nicht gemmnl wetde. und duher noch nicht gobaiit gewesen 
set als jener Fargard geschriehen wurde. Dieser Bewois ist soltsam, man kann ebe.mogut 
darans schlicsscn, dass Ekbata^va damals seim fruhere Bvdeutung schon eingehiisst 
(Sp. 2, p. 040). • Against Dr. Spiegel’s remarks on Kkbatana, it must also be observed that 
tbi.s city w*xs not only powerful and famous in antiquity, but that its historical importance 
continued unimiiairod from olden times throughout the Middle Ages, and survived more or 
less dowh to the last century of our ora. 
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tho fact that, ot all the cities of the West, only ancient Babylon is named in 
the Av^esta ! The reiiown of that powerful city spread oven to the rugged 
highlands of Eixstorn Iran. 

To the second reason also, which I have adduced in proof of the great 
antiquity of the Avosta - uamedy, the absence of all names of nations, such 
as Modes, Persians, Parthians, &c.,“-we may attach no small importance, 
since they are in fact the names by which the Iranian races were universally 
known in historical times. It must seem doubly striking to those who en- 
deavour to identify tho Athravans of the Avesta with the Magi of the Modes ; 
for the religious and political conflict between tho latter and the other tribes 
belonging to tho Iranian empire, particularly the Persians, must inevitably 
have caused that name to be? mentioned at least once. I^t us see what evi- 
dence Herodotus furnishes and consider tho passage in which ho says : The 
Medes were also called Arians.’’ Even this statement supports my argument. 
It runs as follows : c;(aAcoiTo Si irdX^i irpo^ TrdvTiov Aptnt. Thus in ttolKcli they 
were called Arians.” In the time of Herodotus, i.c., in the fifth century 
B. 0., the name was already antiquated, or at least its use was restricted. In 
tho Avesta, on the contrary, airya is the only recognized and universal desig. 
nation of the people.^ 

It must not, however, be inferred that by the name Arian ” the Avesta 
people are l)rought into close connection with the Arians of the Rig-veda. In 
the case of the latter also, and especially in all anciemt writings, the name 
Arya is ai\ ethnographical designation, which, in later times, when the con- 
quest of the habitable territory was finally accomplished, sank to the level of 
a mere class-name comprising the members of the three higher castes. In 
Iran, likewise, wc find the name Arya used only in the Avcfsta ; but in later 
times, when the original nation had broken up into distinct tribes, the name 
entirely disappeared, giving x>lace to the names of individual tribes. 

In endeavouring to find positive proofs of the great ago of the Avesta, we 
must look chiefly to internal evidence. 

Here I refer i)rincipally to the c e o n o in i c c o n d i t i o n s o f the 
Avesta p e o p le, a feature of their civilized life to which I have devoted 
particular attention in my " Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,'' but which 
unfortunately has not a.s yet been suffieientl}^ studied. 

The existence, at every iKwiod of history, in Iran, and particularly in 
Eastern Iran, of nomadic tribes, side by side with those who pursued agi’icul- 
ture, and the continuance of this discordant feature down to the present day, 
are exxfiained by the nature of the country. We need not, therefore, deduce 
the groat age of the Avesta from the traces of nomadic life we may find in it. 

1 ('f. my Ostirdnische Kultury pp. 168-169 ; atipra pp. 111-112. 
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But the fact assumes quite a different aspect, when the Avesta takes us back 
to a period, wherein parts or sections of the peo]de in gcmeral make a first 
attempt to change their wandering life for a settled one, to a ])C‘riod in which 
the dis(?ordant I'lement, which afterwards l>e(;ame historical, makes its first 
appearance. It makes an immense dilTerenc(‘ whether primitive econojni(^ 
conditions appear only incidentally or whether they occupy the whole life 
and form tlie liighest ainl essential interests of the people ; whether, in sliort, 
religious and economic n forms go hand in hand. 

1 would here ask those wlio seek to idenitfy the Athravans of the Avesta 
with the Magi of the Achacmeniaii and pre-Acjhaeinenian periods, whether 
they can discover in those jieriods that warm interest on the part of the priests 
in agricultural matters, that eager support and encouragement of agriculture 
and cattle-breeding which are so prominently displayed in the Avesta ? For 
my part, I cannot imagine such a thing : for it hardly seems j>ossible that, at 
a time when ]>o[itical feeding and party spirit ran so high, the Magi should 
have earnestly busied themselves with the laying out of fiehis, tlie planting of 
trees, and the digging of wells and canals. If we bear in mind the intrigues 
with which they were eoneerned after th(* death of Cambyses, we can no longer 
recognize in them the spirit of a simple and homely tribe of herdsmen and 
peasants, siieli as are the people described in the Avesta, which we are aslced 
to regard as the Sacred Code of these very M!agi ! 

This matter, however, requires to bo somewhat more closely studied, in 
connection with the highly important question of the age of the Gathus and 
the relation they bear to the rest of the Avesta. 

ir. 

While I hold the Gathas to be by far the oldest part of the Avesta, J do 
not entirely ground my belief iqjoii the evideiu’e of their language. Although 
it bears many jnarks of great antiquity, .still it is not quite free from later and 
more polished fi)rms of ex])ri*ssion. Again. th(‘ language f>f the (hllhas is 
os.sentially a disl i??et dialect , the difTer<‘nc*<* of which from that of the rest of the 
Avesta may Ik* (‘.isily c‘?cplain(*d by its having lu‘lnivg(‘d to a diffenmt country. 

Nor do T lay sinvss upon thc^ fact that the Gilthas are quoted in other 
parts of t.h(* Avesta ; for those quotations may. as T heliev^e, hav^e be(‘n i])sert- 
ed in later revisions. They testify more to tbe gie.it re]>utation than to the 
great age of these sacred hymns. At the* same time it is not improbable that 
their reputation may have Ix'en due to their |)riority in point of time. 

This assumption is corroborated by another fa(d. The metro of the 
Gilthils, although not so simple as that of the later books of the Avesta. has 
evidently remained eoniparativoly undisturbed. Bike the rest of the Yasnai 
the Gathas have not during tlvir revision been, so to say, remodelled ; they 
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were rather inserted in the A vesta as a book complete in itself. The Vendidad 
was handled in the same way, but was at first somewhat violently recast and 
varied with copious insertions. Kvidently, tJiercfore, the Gaihas were consi- 
dered as more sacred than the V^'emlidad ; the reason of whi<*h was i^robably 
that they were attributed to Zarathushtra himself or his immediate disciples. 
There must have been some gi'ound for such a belief. 1 am not quite ready 
to accept the theory entirely as it stands ; howev'er, it lias always appeared 
to me to bear some marks of [irobabilit}'.^ 

We have more valuable evidence of the age of the Gathiis, in the fact that 
the personages who speak and act in them appear as th(' contemporaries of the 
poet, whilst in the rest of tluj Avesta they are represented as belonging to a 
remote past. I do not know why this feature has been so long ignored. This 
circumstance,, which gives, so to speak, its present and actual character to 
the Gathas, constitutes the chief difference between them and thi‘ Cither parts 
of the Avesta, and necessitates the theory of a great differeneo in age. 

For instance, Zarathushtra is addreasod in poT’son in the passage, 
(Ys. XLVI. 14) 

‘‘ 6 Zarathushtra, who is thy pious friend 
In thy great work '? Who is it, that wishes to announce it ? 

It Ls he himself Kavi Vishtaspa, the armed-for-battle, 

And whomsoever, O Ahura Mazda, Thou choosest from the settlers : 
Them will I extol with the holy sayings of the pious mind.'’ 

And Zarathushtra himself utters the w^ords, (Ys. XLVI. 19) 

“ Whoever in piety shows me truly good deeds, 

To me, Zarathushtra, to him shall be granted 

As a reward yonder next world, of all w’orlds the most worthy to he 
aspired to.” 

In a similar manner Frasha-ushtra, (Ys. XLW. 16) and Jamaspa, (Ys. 
XLVI. 17 ; XLIX, 9), wbo belong to the race of the Hvogvids, are personally 
addressed in the Gath as. In other pas.sage.s Frasha-ushtra or Vishtaspa is 
j)laoed side by side wuth the iioet who .says : “ To Vishtaspa and to me,” “ For 
Frasha-ushtra and also for (Ys. XXVUf, K .and 9 ; Ys. XLIX. S ; r/. 

also, Ys. LI. 10-18). Likewise, Pc»rnehi.sla, tlu‘ daughte r of Zaralliaslitra, is 
personally addressed (Ys. LIII. :}.). 

1 Let me quote a remark of Dr. Jusli, (J. ], Sp. 147J>) : — “ .vo machen bo. 

deni Verfaaser, der dock sotial methodisch zu Werkc gehl, ftolchf', Anwamllungen von »ympathic 
rmi der Qdthd Jorschung des sel. Hatig einen sonderharen Eindrucky “This keen sym- 
pathy with the Gath3. invcjstigations of the deceased Dr. Haug, from an author generally 
»o methodical, is strange enough.” If this is meant as a re]>roach, I accept it gladly. F 
must not deny that Dr. Haug is often too subjective, ])Ut for o\ir knowledge of the riglit 
way to comprehend the Gathaa, we are much indebted to him. I am only sorry that 
J did not know it sooner ! As an instance of my sympatliy with Dr. Haug, Dr. Justi 
should rertainly not have quoted the comporison of «h%aow« w'ith the Indian soma^ 
ftinoe 1 have utterly declined to endorse it. 
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This personal character is common to all the Gathas. They seldom refer 
to Zarathushtra's work as a reformer. The £X)et mostly explains his own 
views, himself reveals the truth of his religion to the people and utters maxims 
of worldly wisdom or biolog^^ The teaching of Zoroaster does not yet aj^peai* 
as a complete creed, bub it is in course of forming and developing. The poet 
also frequently dwells upon the events— of which I shall speak further on- 
passing around him, as, for instance, the persecution of the Zoroastrian com- 
munity. 

It is, I believe, incorrect to sup]K)se that in the Gathas we have only to 
deal with purely imaginary personages who utter or listen to the words of the 
Prophet. Why should we make such an assumption only regarding the Gathils 
and not the rest of the Avesta ? The former are subjective poems, the latter 
on the contrary is merely a later compilation, wherein we only meet with the 
words of Zarathushtra and his teaching as quoted on his authority. 

I now come to the main point. 

Whoever studies the historical and economical conditions of the old 
Iranian £)co2)lc, as they arc described in the Gathas and in the oilier parts of 
the Avesta, must necessarily perceive that a substantial difference existed 
between the two. This has been already pointed out by me ; but it is neces- 
sary that I should do so here again, as hitherto all the facts have not been 
entii’ely considered.' 

In the Gathas the cow is the central object of Iranian economy. How 
important a part this animal plays in the sacred hymns, every one knows who 
has read even a few lines of them. T’his can only be satisfactorily explained 
by assuming that tlir cow |>robably wa^i esteemed and cared for by the Iranian 
people in the age of the Gathas, just as it was by the Arians of the Rig-veda, 
and that great, and sj[H"cial attention was paid to its breeding and rearing.® 

The fruits of agriculture, the ploughing of the land, the sowing of seed 
and the harvest are all, indeed, mentioned in the Gathas ; nevertheless they 
arc t^reated as subordinate to the care of the cow. 

We thus find the people of the Gal lias in a particular phase of civilization, 
which will be recognized by every one who is familiar wi‘h the laws of the 
early economic development of nations. I mean the first transition from the 
life of the nomad to that of the settler, \vhich is so closely bound up every- 
where with the breeding of cattle. A people who have devoted themselves 
to cattle-breeding and have experienced how much more difficult it is to keep 
herds of large cattle than flock of sheep and goats, become naturally inclined 

^ Cf. my Oaliriiniaclu', Kullar, pp. I77-170 ; JOa-lOO j •165-l(i8 supra, pp. IQ-ISO; 
; pp. 310-312). 

a C/. Ys. XXVIII. 1 j XXIX I-IO ; XXXI. 9-11, l.i ; XXXll. 12, 13 ; XXXIII. 

3, & c. 
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to greater stability and more permanent settlements in one place. Stronger 
and more lasting dwelling arc erected ; fields are cultivated with greater care 
and more systematically than by nomads, who support themselves only by 
reckless raubbau. 

That I am drawing a real, and not merely a fanciful picture of the econo- 
mic conditions of the Gatha people, may be demonstrated by innumerable 
passages. It is asserted, in express terms, that it is the cow which is the 
giver of permanent homes ; which means that by cattle-breeding lasting set- 
tlements are occasioned and developed, (Ys. XLVIII. 6). And, since conti- 
nuous dwelling in one and the sam? place must naturally lead to a systematic 
tilling of the .soil, the breeding of cattle is accompanied with the development 
of agriculture. This is expressed in the Gathas (Ys. XXXI. 10) in the follow- 
ing wise : — -The cow decides in favour of the active labourer ; among agricul- 
turists alone she finds the care and attention she requires. This explains 
what Dr. Roth has already remarked; — “The two verses, 9 and 10, express 
the singular idea that the cow, the creation of which was a sign of God's special 
favour towards mankind, has. despising othc^r master’s, allowed herself to be 
as it were the property of the peasant.’'^ 

We observe a diflereuee in the latter books of the Avr^sta. Herds still 
play an important part ; but hero agriculture and cattle-breeding arc held 
in equal honour. Let us read only the third Fargard of the Vendidad, which 
is devoted entirely to inculcating the duty of cultivating the land, of 
raising cattle and attending to all things connected therewith, and we are at 
once struck by this fact, that agriculture had at least become c‘qual in im- 
portance to catt le-breeding. One need only compare the list of the meritori- 
ous work^ whi h delight the Spirit «)f th> Earth :--I. -^Piety and a law- 
abiding (bourse of life. II.— The founding of a permanent household. HI.-— 
The cultivation of grain, of fodder for cattle, and the jdantiiig of trees. IV.— 
The breeding of sheep and cows (Vd. III. 1-5). Agriculture has, likewise, 
reached a comparatively high state of tccliiiical development. The land is 
artificially irrigated and drained. Ditches, wells, and canals are made ; 
in short the Old Iranian knows liow to assist sparing nature by means 
of art. 

Moreover, along with the ecoiiomie change, a religious revolution is 
plainly observed in the Gathas, and the most noteworthy feature is that they 
are both intimately connected. The new doctrine is often represented as 
being oppressed and endangered. At first it is slow ly gaining ground among 
the Arian people. The teaching of Zarathushtra finds followers among the 

1 “ Die beiden, verse 9 und 10, sprcchcn den cigmthunUichen Oedanken aus, daes die 
kuky deren Sohopfung eine besowicre Qunst Ooitea gegen die Menschen ist, andere Hcrren 
verschmdheiul sich detn Bauern gleiehsum zwn Eigcnlhum gegehen hat" (Ys XXXX. p. 24. 
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peasants, while the nomads keep aloof from it. It recommends the keeping 
of herds and extols the founding of permanent settlements, and Zarathushtra 
is described in the twenty-ninth chapter of the Yasna, as the one chosen by 
the Almighty and His Amesha-spands to protect the cow from the (Oppression 
of the wicked J Zarathushtra then, perhaps a name representing an entire 
epoch in the history of the civilization of the Avesta people, appears before us 
as the reformer equally of the economic and of the religious life. 

Wo turn to the later Avesta and quite a different view unfolds itself 
before us. While the Gatha^ exhibit an ecchsia militam (a church militant), 
here, on the contrary, we find the church firmly established. The direction 
of the people is in the hands of a favoured class. The Athravans, whose name 
nev^or occurs in the Gatha^i,^ form the first order. The religious struggle for 
existence has ceased. There arc, it is true, the wicked ones, the unbelievers 
and the false prophets. These arc cursed, denounced, punished, but not 
feared. The doctrine of Zarathushtra is finally established. Sacrifices, cere- 
monies, customs, laws, and also such precepts as relate to daily life occujn* 
considerable space. 

But, although from what was simple in the beginning a mature system has 
developed, the later parts of the Avesta still deal with the simple and homely 
lives of peasants and shepherds. Hero also religion is quite inseparable from 
the punctual fulfilment of the professional duties of the peasantry.^ But 
at the same time other passages not wanting, in which mcritoriousness of 
cattle-breeding and agriculture is extolled, where the divine agencies are im- 
plored to grant the jx>sscssion of happy homesteads and innumerable herds 
of horned cattle and horses.^ 

Finally, I refer in this place to Dr. Roth’s excellent paper on the Calen- 
dar of the Avesta and the Gahanbars,’’^ which, I believe, safely expounds the 
theory that the Avesta calendar was intended for a nation composed of agri- 
culturists and herdsmen, whose annual feasts coincided respectively witli the 
incidents of a farm life. Besides the festivals celebrated at the summer and 
winter solstices, there were also other feasts at the seasons of mowdng, gather- 
ing the harvest, and driving the herds into summer-quarters. Moreover, the 
Avesta calendar, as I have already shown, bears the character of an essentially 

^ Moreover, this hymn must have been composed at the time of some specially 
grievous disaster ; for the Soul of the Cow even doubts the possibility of its protection by 
Zarathushtra. The other passages, which point to the struggle for existence of the new 
religion and its close connection with the (iconomic revolution, are Vs. XWT li. G ; XXX. 

2 ; XXXL 1,11-12. 18 ; XXXll. 3-7, 10 ; XLIV. 9 ; XLV. 1 ; XLVI. 14, &c. 

a Comp, my Ostirdn. KuUur, p. 466 ; {supra p. 310). 

3 Let us read only Vd. III. 23-33. 

i Cf.. c.flf., Ys. LX. 2-3 ; Ys. XI. 1-2 ; Yt. Vni. 19 ; X. 3, 11 ; V. 86. 98 and passim. 

n ZddmO. vol. XXXIV. p. 698. 



lunar chronology, which could only be conceivable in a highly primitive stage 
of civilization. 1 

Two conclusions may be deduced from the above facts : — - 

I. The charatstor of the entire Avesta shows clearly that the civilization 
it describes was simply a civilization of agriculturists and herdsmen. It can- 
not be supposed that under a mighty empire, such as that founded by the 
Achaemenides, the priesthood could have maintained such close relations with 
rural affairs, and that religious duty and the fulfilment of agricultural pursuits 
could have had such intimate reciprocal action, as even to be regarded as 
identical. 

II. In the Avesta itself we find clear proofs of domestic and social pro- 
gress. The Gath^ carry us back to a very early epoch, when portions of the 
Avesta iKJoplc made the first attempts to introduce cattle-breeding together 
with the formation of jx?rmanent settlements. In the later Avesta, agricul- 
ture and cattle-breeding go hand in hand, and it even seems that prominence 
is given to the former. * Again, in the Gathas, we see Zoroastrianism struggling 
for t'xistonce, while in tlio rest of the Avesta it appears victorious and firmly 
established. The Gathas, therefore, were composed earlier than the other 
portions of the Avesta. 

111 . 

The primitive and antique conditions of the Avesta people, how6‘Vcr, 
arc revealed by a scries of particular facts, which seem deserving of special 
notice. 


1.— T he Avesta p e o p I e do not s c e m t o h a v e y e i 

k n w n of salt a n d i t s u s e s . 

^ This soeins to iiio to bo a very unportaui argmnent in favour of the great ago of tho 
Aveata. It is iin possible to eoncoivo that a primitive rural caloiular could have found a 
piace in the writiiigs of tho priests at the time of tho .iVehaemenidae or even later, when the 
Iranians were in tho closest oommunieation with tho Chaldeans, As apeoially archaic 
traits of the calendar 1 note t he following : — 1. — Time was reckoned simply from on© 
lunar phase to another. - — ^The week consisted, therefore, of fifteen days, as we may 
gather clearly from the intervals between the periods of the festivals. 3. — ^Tho varia- 
bility of the synodic month was compensated by the insertion of an additional or loth 
day in each half, which could evidently be omitted at tho beginning if required. Comp. 

Ostlrdn, Kuliur, pp. 314 seq. supra, pp. 204 seq). Prof. C. de Harlez is of opinion that 

the calendar of the Avesta was simply an invention of tJio priest.s (If. 2, pp. I6d scq.). This, 
however, ia only true of the names of the days and months. Dr. Roth has pointed out 
how, in tho same way, the Gahanbars are intimately coxmected with the life of the citizen 
{Zddnt O. vol. XXXIV. pp. 698 seq.). 

^ Also Roth (ibid. p. 714) says : “ Vie Irdnier dea Aweatd sitid gleichmdaaig Bauerfi 
und V iehzilchter i nur in den Leidern nimmt die flerdc die crate SteUa ein, tvic im Veda.** 
“The Iranians of the Avesta ai-o at tlio same iimo fnmiovs und cattle-breedei’S ; only in 
the hymns, as in tho Voda, the pi*eferenco is given to herds.’* 
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n. — G lasswasunknoAvn. 

III. - -C o i n c d money was not in circulation. P a y - 

in (‘ n t w a s in a d e in k i n d . 

IV. The working of iron was unknown. The 

A V c s t a nation is .still in the b r on z e 
period. 

Tf I succeed in c.stabU.shing these four points, or even one of them, it must, 
I believe, i)o admitted that we can no longer think of assigning the composi- 
tion of the Avesta to the latest centuries before our era. 

On ihe first point I may be brief ; for in support of our view, wc can ad- 
duce an argument, than which none can be bettc^r. namely, the fact that salt 
a n o w h e r e m e n t i o n e d in the A v c s t a. However striking this 
must ap|K'.ar— for in the lists of eatables there would have been many oppor- 
tunities for mentioning this most important of condiments —it cannot be sup- 
jiosed that this absence of any reference to salt is to be attributed to a mere 
accident. I should have left this subject almost untouched, had it not been 
woi*th while to give prominence to the curious coincidence that in the Rig- 
veda, too, salt is never mentioned. ^ The question, therefore, forces itself 
upon us, whether in this point, as in many others, we should not recognize a 
close analogy in the conditions of the Vedic and the Avesta Arians during the 
progre.ss of their (uvilization. Allowing this to be only a possibility, or, at 
most, a probability, it mast, at any rate, serve to strengthen other arguments. 
If we can otherwise prove that the civilization of the Avesta bears marks of 
great antiquity, we can no longer look \ipon this absence of any name for salt 
as a mere accident, but a highly (diaraeteristie mark of tlu' nature of that 
civilization.^ 

That glass was unknown to the Avesta people can Im' proved with almost 
absolute certainty . 

In th(' eighth Fargard of (lie Wndklad we lind an enumerafiori of manU' 
factiires in whic^h lin* is (unployed. In my “Civilization of tin* Eastern Ira- 
nians,*'^ I have rendenul the expressions KhumhatJiacha-ZemmnUjmchikdi 

} Zimmer, AltindUch fi Lehcn, p. .51. 

“ Cf. my Ofitiranim'hr Kulliir, pp. 149-irK). jit is, incleotl, vc'ry furious that salt and 
i iff use were not woU known io the Avosta jyeopfe as well as to llio Arians of the Rig-veda 
notwithstanding the existoneo of salt lakes and .salt-step|v»s in (Central Asia and near tlu^ 
Indus, it seems, therefore, that tlie Jndo-iranian |H?oplo made little or no use of salt., 
but that, affording to M. Helm (Das Salz, p. 17), its uses l)Ofaine known to the Kuropean 
.section of the Indo-Oermanic tribe alter its emigration from the fatherland. That there 
were salt lakes in Iran does not necessarily argiio in fa\'our of Prof, de Harlez’s theory 
that salt was not unknown to the Avesta nation Tr. n.] 

Vifk mpra* p. 254, note .‘J, Ostimnische Kultur, p. :i00. 
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and Khumhat-hfu^hut'Ydmo-'pachikdt “the burning of tiles/' and “the burn- 
ing of pottery.” Dr. Spiegel has, in the first volume of his “Cominentary on the 
Avesta” (p. 264), identified ydm/z with jam and translated it "‘glass.” Dr. 
Justi also writes in his llcview of my “ Civilization of the Eastern Iranians,” : 
— '“Jn page 390 our author translates t/dnia by ‘crockery,' to distinguish it 
from ‘ earth ' or ‘ clay ' (Av. Zemaini) of the i)receding sentence. The Pahlavi 
triinslation does not throw any light on the meaning, since the same words 
are somewhat erroneously used in rendering both the passages. But to the 
second passage there is added a gloss which wo might read ddsliikardn and 
translate " plaster- worker,' (Mod. Pers. dos ‘ flowers worked in plaster,’) while 
the gloss on the first jmssage is obscure. The Riwayets give for Zerruiini, the 
Mod. Persian word khum ("earthenware vessel tile-work’), whilst for yama they 
give * tile-furnance.’ Dr. Geiger is right in his identification of this word with 
the Mod. Persian jam hut jam does not mean an earthen vessel, but a glass- 
bowl, a glass. He is of opinion that glass was unknown to the early Iranians ; 
nevertheless glass slag must have been familiar to the potters and bronze- 
workers. Glazed tiles were made in Mesopotamia long before the time of 
Zarathushtra, and we have an Eg^’^ptian glass bottle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury before Christ, showing that the art of glass -painting and the use of the 
grinding- wheel were already known. Again we have the celebrated picture 
of the glass-blower on the grave of Beni-Hasan. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Persian word abacaein (Mod. Pers. dbgindh) was known to the Copts, and 
that the Abha-stonc is mentioned under Thothmes III. Although the Avesta 
may be a very old record, j^et it is inconceivable that such a valuable substance 
as glass should have been unknown to the people it describes. 

If we consider the question concerning the identification of the word 
ydtna with the Mod. Pers. jam, the difficulty lies probably in the meaning 
“goblet.” The particular rendering “ glass -bowl ” is only a secondary de- 
velopment. The authority of tradition, as Dr. Justi has justly remarked, is 

1 Vidf‘ J. 1, Sp. 1477 : .‘11)0 ivill dvr Vrrfasser jama mit “ irdvnvs Gvjafta ” iiberset- 

zvn, znm UiUrrtirhird von Enlv, Lvhm (zomaini) ini w/rhvrffeiivytdfri Satz, Dir Prhlvwi- 
ubersv.tzung gibt keinvn da sir durt'h vinrn Irrlhuni bride SUtzr durch dirsetbvn 

Wortr ‘irirdrrgibt ; doch JUfjt f*ir im zwritfni Satz vine Glossr hinzu, wvlchc man doj^in-kamii 
lesen and Oypsbercitrr {up do.s, ^CiypsbereiUe'*) uhersetzrn kutinfe irdhrend die Glosae desersten 
Satzts dnnkel ist. Dir. liiwayrts haben fiir zemaini np. khnni {itdrnrs Grjass, ZirgrllKiu), 
fur jama nbrr Zirgrlofm, Wvnn G. svlbsl da-v np. !j<lm vvrglrirht, so hat rr rreht, abrr yarn 
isl nirht vin yrbrnnntrs Grfdss, sondrrn rin GUisbrvhrr, rin Glas ; cr ylauht, die Altlrdnirr 
hat ten das Glas nicht yrkannt, nnd dock musstrn die Tbpfrr und Erzarbeitvr Glassrhluchvn 
kr.nneti hrnrn ; yUisirrtn Zirycl sind lai^yst vor Zarnthnsrhtra in Mvsopotarnirn Jabrizieri 
wordrn, and nuin hat vinr iiyyptisrhe Glasjlasche aus drm 17. Fahnuvierl, an v)r.lchvr man 
hrreits die kuttsf. drs Ueberfafiyrns uwl die Anwendnny des Schhdfrad-rs rrkennt, wie aiw.h 
die Ahhihluny dvr Olasbldser im Grab von Beni-Hasan berilhml ist. Es ist merkioiirdiy, dasa 
das Koptisrhe das persischc Wort ahneaein (np. abglnah) kennl und dnsa unter Thotfnnes 
III. drr Abhastein erwiihnl winl.. Es ist nndenkbar, dass vine so yrscfmtzte Ware wic das 
Glas dnn Awestm^ilk unhvkannt yvblirhen wdre, selhst wenn das Awestd sehr alt wdre,'"* 
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uncertain ; however, it is generally admitted that tradition has never recog- 
nized either zemaini or ydma as glass. From the glass slag familiar to the 
potter and the bronze- worker to the fashioning of glass vessels is a considera- 
ble step. As regards the knowledge of glass-making among the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians, it cannot supply any argument as to the acquaintance of the 
Avesta people with that art. 

It will be conceded to me that Dr. Justi’s whole argument rests on this 
truth, that, if it were possible from the Avesta to show that as a fact glass 
was unknown, the great antiquity of this record together with the isolation of 
its people and the seclusion of their trade, would be proved beyond question. 
But such a proof can be actually adduced. 

Wherever the Avesta treats of the purification of polluted vessels, it 
enumerates the materials of which the vessels used are made. They are — -1, 
gold ; 2, silver ; 3, brass ; 4, copper ; 5, stone ; 6, clay ; 7, wood.^ Here 
glass is not named. Moreover, it is clear that, had there been vessels 
of glass, they would have been subject to cleansing and would have required 
cleansing just as much as vessels of metal, stone, or earthenware. 

We now come to the question respecting the use of coined money. 

Again Dr. Justi differs from me, saying “ Also in consequence of over- 
estimating the age of several passages in the Avesta,® our author is led to 
doubt the existence of money. Even supposing that shaeta does not mean 
‘ money,’ but only ‘ possessions, wealth,’ yet the expression asperena, which 
means a dirhem, according to the Pahlavi Translation and the Zend-Pahlavi 
Farhang, points to the fact that in Mesopotamia a system of regular coinage 
and weights was not unknown.” 

According to Dr. Justi’s representation, it appears that I treat the great 
age of the Avesta as a kind of dogma, and on the ground of it reject entirely 
the possibility of coined money having existed in its time. In my “ Civiliza- 
tion of the Eastern Iranians, I have pursued a diametrically opposite 
course. The basis of my argument is the text itself, and I quote three pas- 
sages from the Avesta, all of which, as far as I know, treat of the question of 

1 Vd. Vlt. 73-75. 

2 Vide J. 1, Sp. 1477 : Auch ein anderes Bedenken ndnUich die Existenz von Qeld 
anzunehmen, ergibt sick dem Verjasser aus der UeherschUtzung dea Altera mancher Awealda- 
tiicke ; wenn auch saeta nicht “ Qeld,'^ aondem ** Bcaitz, Reichthum*^ hezeichnet, so deutet 
dock der Auadruck asperena, nach der Pehlewiuberaetzwig utvd dem Zend-Pehlewi Farhang 
ein Dirhem, darauf hin, daaa man daa in Meaopotamicn iibliche Milnz urid Gewichtaayatem 
kannte,^* Also in Sp. 1476, Justi speaks generally of “certain “ parts of the Avesta, the 
age of which must not be over-rated. This statement is not very clear. It would have 
been better, had he indicated by a few words wliat passages he was referring to. According 
to his remarks it must be assumed that he considers a certain portion of the book to be of 
a great age, since he never speaks of any over-estimation of the age of the whole Avesta. 

s Oatirdniache KuUur, pp. 396-397 {supra pp. 258-259). 
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payments, and which Dr. Justi never mentions. But in all these passages 
cattle (asses, oxen, horses, camels, sheep) are expressly men- 
tioned as the medium of payment. 

These passages occur in the following connections : — - 

(tt) Where the Avesta speaks of the payment of fees by a patient to a 
doctor. Hero it is noteworthy that the very smallest fee is to be paid in 
kind, viz., in bread or milk, {Vd. VII. 41-43). 

(6) In treating of the atonement for a broken promise, or of the giving 
of a pledge on setting an agreement (Vd. IV. 2 aeq.)^ 

(c) Where reference is made to i)aying down the appointed fees to a 
priest after the ceremony of purification has been performed (Vd. IX. 37-39), 

Is it at all possible for anybody to believe seriously 
thattheMagiof thclaterAchaemenianpcriodor even 
of the Selcucian or Parthian epoch, would have con- 
sentedto receive payments insheep, oxen, or horses ? 

On the authority of these passages, w^e are, I believe, justified informing 
an opinion as to money transactions among the Avesta people ; and thus it 
only remains to explain the terms shacta and aaperena. 

M. Tomaschekis of opinion that sAae to may possibly have designated also 
coined money, since in the Persian language we find the feudal term ahait 
used for a rouble.® This hardly seems to me to be a valid argument. The 
etymology of the word ahcbcta or khahaeta and its use in different passages 
prove that in the Avesta language the word signifies nothing more than for- 
tune, possession.” With ahaeta, (i.e, with cows, sheep, or horses), a deed of 
blood is expiated.'* A warlike hero i)rotects his khahcieta, that is, his goods 
and chattels from thieves and robbers.^ Ardvi-sura grants prosperity to 
the ahaeta. She multiplies the possessions of her adorers.^ I will return 
further on to the passage in which ahaetavat, “ the opulent man,” is contrasted 
with the ashaeta, “ the i)aupcr.” 

So in every case ahaeta has only a general meaning ; and, if we hold firmly 
to the view that the word means ‘‘ possessions,” it becomes quite easy to 
explain how in later times, after coined money had come into use, the name 
ahaeta came to be applied to it. A change of meaning peifectly analogous is 

^ For explanation c/. ibid,, pp. 454-455 ; supra p. 302. 

2 Auslaml, 1883, p. 825, (rouble=*86 shilling). 

3 Vd. IV. 44. Of. my O. K, A, p, 396, note 3, and p. 452, n. 2 {Supra, p. 250, note 2 
supra p. 34, n. 2). 

4 Yt, XIII. 97. Cf. hush-hAm-beretem-shastem in Yt. XVIII. i. 

6 Shiitd-Jrddhana occurring side by side with the somewhat synonymous expressions 
vnlhivO-frddhana and ga^thd-fradhana in Yt. V. I ; XIII, 4. 
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exemplified in the Latin word pecunia^ which originally meant simply “ the 
possession of cattle,” then came to mean “fortune ” generally, and finally, in 
spite of its etymological signification, strictly denoted “ coined mojiey.” 

With respect to the moaning of asperena I must express myself somewhat 
more fully, since we here como to a point which is of paramount importance in 
determining the age of the Avesta. 

As a matter of course I admit that asperena is used to express “ value,” 
and that a very trifling one. The word occurs twice in our text. We first 
find, in the fourth Fargard of the Vendidad (48), the expression aspcrendmazd- 
“ anything that has the value of an asperena,'' in a rather obscure context, in 
connection with the terms anmnayd-rnazd, staord-rnazd, and vird-rmzd. The 
second time it occurs, in the fifth Fargard of the Vendidad (60), in a prohibi- 
tion against the throwing away of a piece of old clothing, even if it be only 
of the value of an asjjerena or of an amchina. Bc\sides, I also admit that 
asperena has the appearance of being a borrow'ed word introduced into the 
Avesta langauge and might be traced, according to Prof. 0. de Harlez, to the 
Semitic root saphar, or, according to Prof. Halevy, toaaTrpov. Dr. Justi seems 
to suggest the Turkish word atSj}er, 

Now what conclusion may we deduce from what has been said above ? 
The three passages quoted by me from the Avesta— and they are the only ones 
which directly refer to payments — show clearly that cattle served the Avesta 
people as a standard of value and as a medium of barter. If then asperena 
really denotes a coin,^ those passages should not, on that account, be ignored 
in explaining the text. They retain their value and significance, and we 
must own that we are here face to face with a paradox, which it is our task to 
solve. However, we would not be warranted in basing an argument on the 
expression asperena alone, and therefore assigning a recent date to the Avesta 
for, it would be quite surprising that this mode of payment in kind should 
have been preserved as a regular practice side by side with payment in current 
money. It would, likewise, seem strange that the asperena should have been 
the only coin in use, and that we should hear nothing as to other coins, viz., 
Dariks and Drachms. At least there is not sufficient ground here to speak of 
a system of coinage, since such a system must necessarily comprise 
various coins of different values. Even if we agree to what Dr. Justi believes 
concerning the word asperena and its meaning, yet the passage (48) in the 
fourth Fargard of the Vendidad, most certainly proves that the asperena was 
used only along with cattle, as a standard of value. 

^ But it is also possible that the as^tereiia woro small rough pieces of metal or some 
Other kind of money (rings or the like), used in barter to make up differences in value. So 
it is well kiiown that in ancient Rome, when x^ople wore still wont to make payments in 
kind, small pieces of copper were for the same purpose weighed out and circulated. 
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The inconsistency, therefore, does not lie in the employment of cattle as 
a medium of payment, but in the mention of the aaperena in the Avesta. If 
this word is really as modern as it is supposed to be, may we not assume that 
it was perhaps inserted in the text in a later revision of the Avesta ? The 
motive is easy to understand. In making payments in cattle, the smallest 
measure of value, the sheep, was after all considerably high. People, there- 
fore, thought it necessary to introduce articles of smaller value, and adopted 
not only foreign coins, but also their foreign names. This may probably 
have happened also in old times. The word asperem, I believe, must there- 
fore bo traced to sdphar. Thus we have in asperena an instance of a civilized 
custom adopted by the Iranians from their Semitic neighbours which was 
almost similar to the old Indian mandA Although this idea, which had of 
course its origin among the Semites, is mentioned in the Rig-veda, it has 
never occurred to anybody to doubt for that very reason the antiquity of the 
civilization of the Vedic Arians. Moreover, if relations may be proved to 
have existed between the Babylonians and the Vedic Indians, it is not to be 
wondered at if similar relations also existed with the Iranians, who had pushed 
their way into the district of Ragha. 

However that may be, the term asperena must not at all be allowed to 
interfere with the type of civilization, which otherwise appears so conspicuous- 
ly in the Avesta. If, in this respect, some authors have deduced conclusions 
of too sweeping a kind, it only indicates how dangerous it is to rely upon an 
isolated word, ignoring all undoubted passages which afford an unquestionably 
authentic explanation.* 

We may also observe that neither of the passages, in which the word 
asperena is found, occurs in a succinct context. In both cases, the word or 
expression might be struck out, without in any way affecting the sense of the 
whole. The suspicion of a recent insertion is here much more justifiable than 
in any of the three passages, Vend. IV. 2 seq, ; VII. 41 seq, ; and IX. 37 seq. 

I must now discuss another matter which seems to be important. Other 
foreign words have been discovered in the Avesta, some of which are sup- 

^ Comp. Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, pp, 50-51. 

a Dr. Justi goes too far when he says ; “ Man darj aber hier ein Argument fUr die 
Abjaasung dea Vendiddd nicht im Oaten aondern im Nordweaten Irdna erkennen, wo der 
Verkehr mil anderen VbVcern fremde KtUturelemente einfu/^rte, die dem durch die Wuate 
getrennten Oaten erat apdt zukamen:^ “ But we may here find an argument in favour of 
the theory that the Vendidad was composed not in the East but in the North-West of 
Iran, where the early intercourse with foreign nations would have introduced foreign 
elements of civilization, but which could only at a later period have recKshed the East 
naturally separated by the deserts.” Now, is it possible to suppose that the word aaperena 
is of any weight in determining the home of the Avesta ! If the word is as modem as 
Justi indeed assumes, it would at least be odd to think that the elements of Semitic civili- 
zation had pressed forward into Eastern Iran. 
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posed to be Aramaic, and some of Greek origin. Prof. Hal^vy has been 
kind enough to communicate to me his views on this point, explaining briefly 
the ideas expressed in his paper read before the SociStf de lAriguisUqtie, wherein 
he refers to the following expressions : — 


I. 

Words of Aramaic origin : Tanura 

= 


Naska 

= Nnp'c 


Oudha 

= 


OuMa 

= 

II. 

Words of Greek origin : Ooesu 

= yxiirov 


Asperena 

= dcrirpov 


Danare 

= h}vdpiov 


Khwaza 



Surprising os this list of foreign words may apj)car, its significance dimi- 
nishes considerably on closer scrutiny. 

In the first place, the word gudha — <xjcurring only once in Yasht, XV. 
27— seems to be a projjer name in the Avesta. Moreover, it belongs appa- 
rently to the river district of the Rangha, the Jaxartes. Hence it seems un- 
warrantable to as.sert that this word owes its origin to the Semites. Again, 
some of the manuscripts give the form gaodha, instead of gudlM, which could 
not be derived from 1 am inclined to trace the etymology of the 

word to the root gwlh, “ to hide.”‘ It is most probable that the name would 
then designate a river which loses itself entirely in the sand, as occurs very 
often in Eastern Iran. 

The origin of the word naska is, likewise, not so well ascerained as would 
at first sight appear. Its derivation from the Semitic is on the authority of 
Dr. Spiegel or Dr. Haug.® M. Burnouf, on the contrary, would derive the 
word from the root nas, “ to annihilate,” or, better still, from naz, “ to unite, 
to sew.” In the latter case we can compare it in meaning with the Sanskrit 
word sutra. So we have here one hypothesis opposed to another, and nobody 
will assert that the one has greater authority than the other.3 The same 
may be said respecting the word guMa. Dr. Pr. Muller assigns to it the 

* The Kastem Iranian words guz and gud would then be related to the iilanskrit gtih, 

jtist as vaz and vad to vah. That the modern h wras originally a dental, is proved by the 
Greek XevSw- The latter can bo traced to its primary form kudli, which Fick, too, 

considers to be identical with guh ( Wtb. vol. I. p. 30). Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the word gvdhra, “ hidden,” is preserved in the Zend-Pahlavi Glossary (Fick ibid 
p. 316), ' 

8 Comp. Fr. Justi, Handbuch der Zend-aprache, sub voce- 

* Naska occurs only once in the comiiound form naskd-frasagh, but in a passage 
where it is.essential to the metro (Ys. IX. 22). Thus it can, no doubt, be proved from 
the original text of the Avesta. 
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meaning “ plenty,” and identifies it with the Armenian gound. Prof. Hal6vy 
relies on Dr. Muller’s theory. But this meaning of “ plenty ” does not agree 
with the context. We, therefore, adhere again, as I believe is generally done, 
to the explanation given by Dr. Spiegel (Comm, vol. I. p. 102), who compares 
it to the Modern Persian words ghund and ghundah massa farinaria.'^ Thus 
with this etymology of gunda, too, we may rest confidently within the pale of 
the Iranian languages. 

The identity of tanura with the Hebrew Arabic taniir, is 

beyond question. But must we, on the ground that this w'ord occurs in our 
text, assign a later origin to the Avesta itself ? Certainly not, on any account. 
It is as difficult to find a satisfactory derivation of the word in Semitic as in 
Iranian. I, therefore, believe that it is a word as foreign to the one as to the 
other stock of languages. When we consider that before the progress of the 
Arian and Semitic civilization, a so-called Turanian one had developed in 
Anterior Asia, and that these Turanian tribes possessed peculiar skill in the 
art of working metals, we are justified in assuming that the ex])ression tanur, 
meaning originally a “ smelting furnace,” owed its origin to their language 
and was inherited as a technical term, together with the art of smelting itself, 
as well by the Iranians as by the Semites. Even granting that tanura can 
only be explained as a Semitic word, we have still no reason to doubt the 
great antiquity of the Avesta ; for it is not impossible that some civilized 
intercourse, may have existed, though in no considerable degree, in pre-Median 
times between Mesopotamia and the plateau of Iran. 

We must now turn to the words of Greek origin. Of the identity between 
airirpov and asperena I have spoken already. The comparison between 
khiuazha, or rather, I believe khawzha or khavzha, and is at least very 
daring. Since, as a rule, every foreign word retains its original form, we 
should rather expect khuzha. Moreover, an apparent etymology for this 
word is found in the Arian language, and one which I believe, is universally 
adopted by Zend scholars. In Sanskrit khubja means “ crooked.” Khavzha ^ 
then, must have originally meant ‘Hhe crooked vessel.” That this is the 
correct derivation is proved by the Mod. Persian words kuz and kiizah, which 
still mean “ crooked ” and at the same time mean “ can ,” “ jug,” 6r “ bowl.”^ 

The vTord goesu has already been very often discussed. Let me refer to 
Dr. Justi’s HandbtLch as well as to M. Schrader’s SprachvergUichung und Urges- 
chichte, pp. 327-328. The Greek term yatlo-ov is itself a loan-word of Celtic 
origin ; but it cannot, therefore, be shown that, as a foreign word, it has again 
passed from the Greeks to the Iranians. It is more probable — and this view 
is held by no less an authority than M. von Hehn^ — -that the word ga^su is 

^ C/. Spiegel, Commentary vol. I. p. 252 ; Jiisti, Handbuck, sub voce ; Vullers, Lexicon 
Persico^Latinum, sub voce kuz. 

* Vide CuUurpflanzen und Haustiere, p. 352. 
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originally Iranian ; but at the time of the Celtic migration to Asia Minor, it 
passed from the Iranians to the Celts and may have, finally, been introduced 
into Greece at the time of the expedition of Brennus. In support of the 
priority of this Iranian word one might adduce the fact that M. Tomaschek 
has discovered an equivalent to gcteau in the Sirikuli dialect, in the word gisk 
meaning club,” cudgel,” and that, according to M. Bickell, that word may 
be akin to the Latin veru.^ By no means, then, docs it bear the character of 
a foreign word ; on the contrary, it seems to have belonged to the Iranian 
language from remote antiquity. 

The assumption that the Avesta word danare is a paraphrase of Irivapiov 
and denarius, may also be questioned. The very form of the word might 
rouse suspicion, when we consider that in Modern Persian the last word ap- 
pears as dwlr which, I believe, was originally dlnndr. We would expect 
dlndra or daendra, rather than danare. But the Denar is nevertheless a coin, 
and, as far as I can gather from Dr. Vullers, the Mod. Persian word dinar is 
also used only in this sense. As a measure of weight it never occurs, as is the 
case with Dirhem. In the Avesta, however, danare must designate a dry 
measure, or perhaps also a weight ; and it is only once mentioned in the Ven- 
didM, XVI. 7. In this passage wc find the rule laid down that a menstrua- 
ting woman shall receive (daily) dm danare idyuinindm aeva danare khahdu- 
dranam as food. Dr. Spiegel has latterly noticed {Comm. vol. I. p. 363) the 
similarity between danare and h}vkptov, but he, at one time at least rejected 
it. He reminds us of the fact that this word is naturally allied to ddna, 
corn,” “ wheat,” and equivalent to the Sanskrit dhdna, Mod. Pers. ddnah. 

Thus wc observe that in all cases, where a Greek or Aramaic derivation 
is assigned to any word, the result is hypothesis opposed to hypothesis. In 
some instances weighty objections may bo raised against the assumption of 
such derivations. This I must hero regard as the principal question. Grant- 
ed that it were possible to establish an indubitable etymology, still it would 
constitute no proof against the great age of the Avesta as a whole. Since our 
record has frequently undergone revisions, all wc can do is to draw a special 
conclusion astothe age of theisolatedpassages inquestion. 
I have already suggested this occasionally in discussing the questiojti concern- 
ing the word asperena as well as under my fourth preliminary remark ; and 
it is surely of peculiar importance when the words concerned are, Afyd/icra 

as is the case, e.g., with gudha, gunda, khwazha, and naska. But, even if 
these words denote measure or weight, we must not ignore the possibility of 
their having been intentionally altered and adapted to the later conditions of 
things. I repeat, then, that we ought to be careful not to draw elaborate 
conclusions as to the history of Iranian civilization from isolated words or 

^ Tomaschek, Pamirdialekte, p. 66 ; Bickell, Kuhn's Zeitschrijt, vol. XU. pp. iZ^seq. 
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passages alone ; but we should always see that they do not disagree with 
other passages in the text. 

Now, as regards our last point that iron was unknown to the early Ira- 
nians. So far as I know, none of the scholars who doubt the 
antiquity of the Avesta, have touched upon this subject. 
None of them seem to have considered how close an affinity it indicatee be- 
tween the civilization of the Avesta and that of the Rig-veda, between the 
civilization of the Eastern Iranians and that of the Indians of the Panjab. 
And yet the importance of the subject must be evident to all. 

The word employed in the Avesta for the metal most commonly in use 
is ayayfe, corresponding to the Old Indian ayas, to the Latin, aes, and to the 
Gothic aiz. Dr. Zimmer has proved in his Altindisches Leben (pp. 51 seq,), 
that the Vedic ayas denotes “ brass,” i.c., copper-brass, bronze ; and, as I 
believe I have already proved,* the corresponding word in the Avesta must 
have had the same meaning. This is quite apparent from the appellations in 
which ayagh is used, and which are strikingly in accord with the Homeric 
epithets applied to Names of metals are constantly alluded to in the 

Avesta, but among them all none, except ayagh, could jjossibly be taken to 
mean iron. The working of this metal, therefore, was unknown to the Arians 
of the Avesta. But, is it possible for anybody to maintain that i n t h c 
latest centuries before Christ the Iranians used as 
weapons, swords, helmets, clu bs, and arrow - heads made 
of bronze 

IV. 

Let mo now recapitulate the reasons which seem to me to prove the 
great antiquity of the Avesta. It must be conceded that these are only spe- 
cial arguments, based on isolated passages. But then these are not such 
passages as do not at the same time form an integral portion of the whole 
text, and such as might possibly be considered to be a gloss. The majority 
of my arguments are based upon the Avesta as a whole, and I do not think 
that the etymology of an isolated word can ever afford sufficient evidence, 
from which to draw conclusions as to the history of the civilization of a people. 

1 Vide Oatirdnische KtUtur, p. 148:— “The mountain-ranges lying in Central Asia 
are rich in iron mines, which, according to the testimony of the Avesta, existed, likewise, 
within the Hara. From the fact that the metal called ayagh in the Avesta, was in use 
for making weapons and chattels, we are not to conclude that here iron alone was meant ; 
rather copper-brass or bronze, which is an alloy of copper and zinc, is referred to. That 
epithets such as ‘ brilliant ’ or ‘ yellow,’ ‘ flame-coloured,’ nay even ‘ golden,’ would ever 
have been applied to iron or steel, is, indeed, scarcely possible ; on the contrary, these 
apx>ellations are quite appropriate in the case of bronze. Likewise, the corresponding 
word ayae in the Big-veda does not denote iron, but copper-brass, which was far 
more in use among the Vedic Arians. Copper was also in favour with the Ach&ians of the 
Homeric period. Their weapons and vessels were also made of brass which is described, 
just as in the Avesta, ae red and glittering.’* 2 Cf. suprot PP« 24 seq. 
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1. The Avesta does not contain any historical 

description whatever. 

2. None of the names of tribes, otherwise in 

general use, are to be found in it. 

3. It contains no allusion to any of the cities 

of Eastern or Western Iran, celebrated 
in historic times properly so called, 
with the exception of Ragha. 

4. The economical conditions of the Avesta 

people arc those of apastoral tribe and 
of a rural population; and even the 
priests shared in agricultural pursuits, 
That such conditions were most highly 
characteristic of the entire civilized life 
of the Old Iranian, may be gathered from 
the general ten or of the Avesta, especial- 
ly from that of the Gathas, and more 
particularly from the nature of the cal- 
endar. 

5. The primitive character of the Avesta people 

is evident from their ignorance of the 
use of (a) salt, (6) glass, (c ) coined money 
and (d) iron. 

Finally, I must now notice some other arguments, from which it might 
perhaps be inferred that the Avesta was composed in a late period. Of these, 
the most noteworthy have been adduced by Prof. C. de Harlez in his excellent 
“ Introduction ” to the second edition of his translation of the Avesta (H. 1. 
pp. cxcii. seq. ; cj. H. 4, pp. 494-495) 

I. The modern forms of the names of places mentioned in the first Far- 
gard of the Vendidad. Here we find Bdkhdhi for Bdkhiri ; Mourn for Marghu, 
Prof, Harlez also refers to Bawri for Babiru and Raji for Ragha. As re- 
gards the last two, Bawri need not be taken into account, for, being a name, 
it is quite possible that it may have been incorrectly written. ^ Rajoit oc- 
curs only in Yasna, XIX. 18. Since, without exception, we meet with the 
regular form Ragha in other passages, and since even in the passage quoted it 

1 This hook is unfortunately very little known in Germany. In size and contents, 
it forms a work by itself, an encyclopasdia of the Avesta. I only regret that I did not 
make use of it while writing my OsHrdniscM KiUtur, 

a Halevy informs me through a letter that Bawri might cori’espond to the Aramaic 
In that case this word, like Mourn, must bo regarded as an adaptation of the 
old to the modem form of the name duo to a later revision of the Avesta. 


47 



immediately follows Rajoit, I believe 1 am right in conjecturing that this 
form is an appellative, possibly meaniiig kingdom, dominion otherwise, 
its spelling should be altered. 

However, an argument based on the modern character of forms of geo- 
graphical names occurring in the Avesta, is not very cogent. In its general 
aspect the Avesta, as few have it, does not seem to be the work originally writ- 
ten by some of the first Zoroastrians, but a transcript bearing very plain tra- 
ces of revision. What, therefore, is more probable than that, in such a revi- 
sion, the geographical names in the original should have been adapted to the 
forms of those names then current 

Even Dr. Spiegel says : I have often had occasion to remark that I 
attach no importance to any linguistic proofs ; for, even granting that we can 
prove that its laiigauge is primeval, one might nevertheless endeavour to iind 
an expedient and must assume that the book was written after the language 
had ceased to be used, since internal evidence obliges us to ascribe to the 
book a comparatively later date.’*® We may certainly say with equal jus- 
tice : since the internal evidence of the Avesta is in favour of its high anti- 
quity, while the language often exhibits some modern forms, wc must assunio 
a revision of the Avesta after its laiigauge had ceased to be spoken. 

11. Ill the fourth Fargard of the Vendidad (47 seq,) abstemiousness, 
homelessness, celibacy, and iirohibiiioii against eating flesh arc inveighed 
against. This passage must liavc been directed against the gradual encroach- 
ments of Jluddhism, the representative of which is the Gautama mentioned in 
Yasht, X111. 16. 

Now, h*t UK* request Zend scholars to examine the passage which bears 
upon this question. Nobody will assert that we can ivith certainly regard it 
as a polemic against Buddhism. Wc could at best, and with all due reserva- 
tion, consider this v i e w a s a lu e r e c o n j e o t u r e , o n t h c b a s i s 
o f w h i c h i t w o 111 d b c q u i t e d a n g c r o 11 s t o f o r m a 11 y c o n c 1 u- 
sion as to the history of Iranian civilization. 

The text runs thus 

Adharli/i, uiti. ndirivaite zi. tc. ahmdi, pourum. framraoimi. Spitama 
Zamthushtra.yalha . Tmyhavo-fravdlchshfnty visdne . akmat . yatha . evisdi, 
puthrdm . ahrnat . yatha > . apulhrdi^ shuetavato . ahmai. yatha , ashoeUii. hdu- 

1 BCikhdhi, at least, innst be regarded as a corrupt form, since tJiere was no j[>eriod 
in the history of Iranian languages, when the r could hav’e dro|)pod out of the name Baktra. 
Kven to the present tlay the city is called Bjilkh. 

2 “ Jeh habf iijler Oelegenheii gehaht zu hemerken, flastf ivh auf den spracJdichen BeweU 
nichis gebe ; dean gr^^etzi aiu'h^ cm licssc sich nachweiaen, dafts dU Sprache uralt aei, so wiirdt 
mwi dock nai'h cinem Ausknnjlsmittel suchen iind ctmi annehnien niussen, das Awestd sei 
■nach dem Ai4stcrben der Sprachv geschricben, falls innere Orunde. uns notigen, das BucJi einer 
spatcren Period e zuzuschreiben," 
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cha . ayd , nard . vohu , mand , jagereJmshtard . aghat . yd. gemhjitiifJnvare. 
hdmpafrdUl. . yatha . hdu . yd . ndk , ifha. 


Prof. Harioz himself translates it ^ 

'' Je jirodaim pour toi qui a une e pause, 6 saint Zaroastre. la priority sur 
celui qui nen use point ; pour le chef de maison, sur cehii qui n\ n posscdc: point ; 
pour le pare de faniille, sur celui qui rCa pas d'enfants ; pour le possesscur de 
terres sur celui qui nen a point. Celui qui nourrii et devchppe (son corps) en 
rnangeani de la viande^ obtient h bon esprit bien mieux que celui qui ne le fait 
pas.'" 

First let me remark that the whole passage, and e.s]>eeially the connec- 
tion with what follows, is obscure. Prof. Harlez Invs certainly translated the 
concluding portion of the passage incorrectly. According to liis opinion, 
geuH\i ought to be considered as instrumental ; however, it is not possible. It 
could often be rendered '‘he who fills the body of the cattle,*' i.c., whoever 
feeds them. 2 This passage, therefore, implies a meaning common in the 
Avesta, viz., that cattle-breeding is a meritorious work. And such is the 
(dear interpretation of the passage ~ Such a man possesses more of tl»c good- 
mind (uohu-mand) than one who d(X*s not do it.'' Vohu-mand, the genius of 
good-mind, is. according to the Zoroastrian teaching, al-o the jnoUctor of 
herds. 

Again, the beginning of the passage, which contains the antithesis, ndiri- 
vat and maghavd-fravdkhshi, is not quite clear. At all events this much seems 
to bo manifest, that tlie man, who lives in lawful marriage, should be preferred 
to any one who satisfies his desires in other ways. A(!Cording to the whole 
tenor of the Avesta, it cannot seem strange that a man who Uvi»s in a village 
community, who brings up childnui, makes for himself a liousehold and be- 
comes the j)oss(\ssor of fields and herds, is mon* deserving in the ey('S of a 
Zoroastri.an than one who fails to do so. Let us only hear in mind how the 
poss('ssion of elnidren is always looked u])on as a (liri‘et blessing of (lod,-^ and 
compare therewith what T have already .said willi rt fereiue to the imnito- 
riousnc'.ss of a settled c()untry-lif<^ according to the tcsstiinony of the 
Avesta. 

^ [Avp^ta traduity 2iid od. p. 48: ‘‘I proclaim for your wlio have a spouse, O holy 
Zoroaster ! the priority over liim who has none ; for tho liead of a household, over him 
who posscssoH none ; for the patfr-familias, over him who has no offspring ; for the owner 
of land, over him wlio owns no piece of ground. Ife who nourishes and develops (his 
body) by eating meat, acquires the good mind, far l)cttor than he who does it not.” (Vd. 
IV. 47-48). Tr. n.j 

2 Urnthware translated “ body, stomach.” If, according to Harlez, this word signifies 
“growth,” tho passage ijnplie.s : “Whoever furthers the growth of cattle.” Thus the 
meaning is not changed. Here Celdner agrees with me ( Vide Stadien zani Avesta, p. f>). 

3 CJ. my 0. K. A . pp, 234-230 {Supra, pp. 144-I4r>). 
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What conclusion, then, must we draw from Vendidad, IV. 47-48, without 
doing violence to its meaning ? Simply this, that the Avesta frequently 
alluddid to the contrast between civilized and uncivilized life, especially be- 
tween the life of settled herdsmen and peasants and that of nomads. That 
this is the correct interpretation is emphatically shown by the use of the 
antonymous words visdne and evtadi. The peasant and the herdsman live in. 
permanent villages {visa), the nomad on the contrary knows no settled life. 

Moreover, as regards Qaotama, who is supposed to be the representative 
of Buddhism, which forced its way into Iran, the name only occurs once in 
Yt, XIII. 16. Prof. Westergaard, however, reads gfaotewwi, and gives also the 
variant gaotuma in two other MSS., but never gaotamaA This is important, 
since Prof. Harlez expressly says : — La forme gaotama eat le produit d'une trans- 
cription faite d Voufe et non d'une derivation naturelle. Thus gaotama might 
certainly be regarded as a simple misspelling of the Indian name, Oaoiama 
Buddha ; but Oaoiema is purely Iranian.® 

To this it is to be added that the passage cited above is obscure. Prof. 
C. de Harlez himself observes (Avesta Traduit' 2nd ed. p. 481) : ‘‘ phrase entiere- 
ment obscure.** Again, the translations of the passage do not at all agree. 
Passing over Dr. Spiegel’s, I shall quote here Prof. Geldner’s version (Metrik 
des jilngeren Avesta, pp. 80-81) : ‘'Through their power and greatness a man 
is born skilled in counsel, an adviser, whose words are heard with willingness, 
who is looked to for instruction, who hears complacently the r e q u e s t o f 
his weaker proteges.^’ 

But, if, in spite of the ''phrase enlieremenl obscure,''* we were to regard 
Prof. Harlez ’s translation : " LJtomme naU, intelligent, manifestani ses pensPes, 
entendant bien ce que Von dit, en qui est deposee Vinlelligeucey qui Pchappe aux 
qiLestions de mPehant Oaoiama,**'^ as correct, what could we reasonably gather 
from the passage ? This certainly, that the Fravasis will allow one to be 
born, who is to be a matcli for a certain Gauteiua in argument. Now, it we 
consider that learned controversies were evidently not unknow'u to the Avesta 
priests -for instance in the legend of Ydsia Frydna and his disjnite witli 
Akhtyd in Yt. V. 83 ; — if we, again, consider that the name gaoiema is ])urely 
Iranian and can be clearly traced to the remotest Arian period, since the Rig- 
veda, too, speaks of a singer gotama, the passage is divested of all possible 
reference to Buddhism. 

^ [“The form Gaotama is due to a transcription based on sound and not to any 
indigenous derivation.” Tr.] 

As far ag I know, it was Haug who first started the theory that Yisht, XIII. 1 ft 
contained an allusion to Buddhism (ef. “ Essays on the Parsis,” 2nd e<l. by West, p. 208, 
note). 

^ [“The man is born intelligent, manifesting his thoughts, well understanding what 
is said, in whom is placed the intelligence that solves the questions put by the perverse 
Gaotama.” Tr,] 
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III. In Yt. XIX. 18, Ragha is called a city, in which the Athravans 
were possessed of temporal power. But such a sovereignty of tlie Magi 
existed in Iran only after the close of the dominion of the Seleueidac. 
Consequently, this passage must have been written only at that period. 

This brings us to a very important question. There is no doubt that 
even Dr. Spiegel (Sp. 1, pp. 9-10, Sp. 2, pp. G29-635), has, on the autho- 
rity of this passage, formed a peculiar theory concerning the home as well as 
the age of the Avesta, the only ground for which lies in the fact that the pas- 
sage has been variously intcrpieted so as to lose its original meaning. 

I must here consider Prof. Harlez’s Introduction, which thoroughly ex- 
plains the relation of the Avesta Athravans to the Magi known to us from 
history. 

This learned translator of the Avesta maintains, in the first place*, that 
the Achaemenian kings were not familiar with the Avesta religion. On the 
contrary, all that we know about the Magi allows us to assert that their doc- 
trines and their eiistonis were peHectly identical with thos(* which \v(^ find 
recorded in the Avesta. To this must also be added that Khosru Parviz 
(531-579 A.D.) in a proclamation giv(‘n in the Dinkard, says \ qua VUh- 
tdspa fit rSunir tons Us oiwrarjes ecrits en la langue rlcs Magas pour arquerir la 
ronnaissanca da la hi mazdeanar^ Since it seems hanlly possible that a 
country of so little importance as Baciiriana should have givcm to the West a 
sacred langauge and religion, Prof. de Harhz (ojufiiulcs : La stdulion la 
phis simple, et la 'phis naturalle samii d'alfrihuar V Avesta au:r Mages d h la 
Media. ^ (H. 1, p, xl\ i.) 

The assertion that Bac,triana was loujours soumisa ct pen importanlP' 
can hardly be coiTect. The large revenue obiaiju'd from this province 
in the time of the Achaemenian kings, ])iov< s at h^ast that it was highly 
l)rosperous.-* That its population form(*d no inconsiderable ))art, but rather 

A [“Tlmt VishtasiMi caused all iho works written in the Ian^nia.;^o of I ho Ma^i to bo 
eolleeted in order to acquire the knowledge of the Mazdiati law.” Tr.] 

3 [“Tlic Holution would be the simplost and most uaturaJ if we should asoribe tlio 
Avesta to iho Magi and to Media.” Tr.l 

» “ Always subjoct to a foreign ruler, and of little im])Ortanco.” 

4 [Duncker, Qeschichie dea Altertlmuift, vol. TV. (di. o, pi). 18-1!). Vide Kng. ed. 

bk. VIT, ch. II. pp. 23-24 : “ The nations and condition of Eastern Tran can bo ascer- 

tained moi-o (rlearly from tho inscn-iptioiis of Darius. Aceording to his inscription at 
Behisiun, his empire in that direction comprised the Varthians, Sarangians, Aroians, Choras- 
mians, Bactriaiis, 8ogdiani, Gandarii, Snttag^dae, Arachoti, and Sacae ; and to thoso the 
Idhus, i.c., tho Indians on the right bank of the upper course of tho Indus, arc added in 
the inscriptions of Porsepolis and Naksh-i- Rustam. Kurtlier information is preserved by 
Herodotus with resi^ect to the tribute imposed by Darius on these nations. As these 
statements ai*e undoubtedly derived from Pei-sian tribute-lists, tliey serve to throw a 
side-light on the state of civilization existing in the FZast of Iran at 1 ht? division of the sixth 
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the main portion, of the Triiniau people, is most clearly proved by the energetic 
oppoeition offered to Alexander the Oreat precisely in th(' North-Eastern pro- 
vinces of the Persian empire. Moreover, I nuist here repeat that, in deter- 
mining the home of the Avesta religion generally, tlu' question is not one res- 
])ecting Baetria alone but the whole of Eastern Iran. 

Again, w(' cannot attach miioh value to the statement that Khosru Par viz 
characterizes the Avesta laiiguagc as the language of the Magi. There is no 
doubt that under the Sassanidae the M^igi w('re the representatives of the 
Zoroastrian priesthood ; but by tins time the Avesta langauge had long 
l>ecn dead and had been succeeded in general use by the Middle Iranian. If, 
then, the Magi <alone still undei'stood this langauge, if they used it in their 
daily ceremonies, prayers, and n^citations, and if it completely swayed the 
cult upheld by the Magi, it might well be called, for the sake of convenience, 
the language of the Magi.'’ (voiwc^quently, it is characterized as the lan- 
guage of a single order, not as that of a nation, just as Latin in the Middle 
Ages might be called the language of literati or Modern French the language 
of diplomacy. 

Moreover, 1 generally accept the view of Prof. Harlez : The Achaemenian 
kings, and for the most ])art the Persian nation itself, did wo/ profess the Zoroas- 
trian religion. It is represefited in historical times by the Median Magi, 
through whose influence it strove to gain ground among the majority of the 
Persians under the sovereignty of the Achaomenidae. But hence it has been 
inferred only of late, that the Magi composed the Avesta known to us, and 
t.liat Zarathushtra himself was a Magus. This is only one of three possibili- 
ties. lk\sides this there arc two other credible siqipositious : -(a) The Magi 
adojited the doctrine of the Zoroastrian jiric^sts, thus representing a later 
j)hase ill the development of the Avesta religion. (6) The Zoroastrian pri(‘Nts 
are the heirs of the Magi. 

The last po.ssibility we may i»ri(dly dismiss. We can trjiee the history 
of the Magi down to the Sassanian peuiod. But nowb(‘re do we find any re- 
ference to a belief tliat they had dr^legatcd their p(»ciiliar office to another re- 
ligious cor|K)ration, wliieh rev(»r(‘d lire Zoroastrian doctrine and perha])S only 
ti*ansf<‘rrod the sc(*nc of their labours to a different field. 

As regards Prof. Hailez’s theory that the Avesta was composed by the 
Magi and in Media, a very important fact seems to contradict it. The Avesta 

and fifth <*eninrio8 il.C The Baetrians, the twelfth satraj^y of the 

fjinpiro, paid (yearly) 300 (Babylonian) talents into the tronsxiry of the king. TIioho .sums 
which do not include the whole of the burdons of the i3rovinces, hut are only the land, 
ia.xes which they had to pay — in addition tolls were levied and coiitribiitions in kind to 

the court of tlio king and the satraps, as well as for the maintenance of the army show 

that at the time of Darius agriculture and wealth had proceeded far beyond the earliest 
.stages in the wistern districts of Iran. The Babylonian silver talent amounted to more 
than 2,000 thalers (0,000 shillings).” Tr. 
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priests are not strictly called Maglm but Athravans. In all passages where 
the priests are mentioned, they invariably bear this name ; and such passages 
are not few in number. Their testimony would lead us to infer that “ Athrx- 
mn,” and in fact this title exclusively, served as the official designation of the 
priesthood. Why then should the Magi in their own writings have given 
to themselves any other name than that by which they wx-re universally 
known to the world ? 

Now, in a passage in the Avesta (Ys. LXV. 0) there, indeed, occurs the 
expression moghu-tbish and this must bo taken into consideration.' Jlut 
what does it prove ? At the very most, only this, that, at the time when this 
passage was composed, the terra Maghu was not unknown and i>crhaps was 
almost synonymous with Athravan. The fact that Athravan was the real 
title of the Avesta priesthood, is not in the least affected by the use of tlu^ 
term Maghu. Had the Magi really l^cen the authors of the Avesta, their own 
title, instead of appearing only in a single isolated ])assagc, and that the lea.st 
imi)ortant, w^ould have been used throughout the work. 

Moreover, it seems quite possible that, in the passage refeiTcd to, Maghu 
bears a purely generic meaning. If we compare it w ith the Sanskrit magha- 
mUf the word can bo translated protector, orfeudal lord, prince, nobleman.” 
Moghu-thish occurs especially in Ys. LXV. 6, side by side w ith hmhe-ihhh 
varezand-tbiAi, ndfgd4biHh, “ the hatred of friends, free commoners orcountr}"- 
men, and of relations.” These expressions are all generic terms, and we 
must of course admit that the context does not compel us to adopt the 
rendering of ” priest ” for Maghu, which is possible, though not always exclu- 
sively appropriate. 

But w^e may ask, which of the two designations Maghu or Atharvan 
(Athravan) seems to be the older one ? a admits of a direct connec- 

tion with the Vedic civilization. In the Rig-veda, too, we find the word 
Atharvan used to mean “a fire-priest,” as well as the name of a mythical 
character, the Prometheus of the Indians, who brings down fire from heaven, 
and is thus the prototype of all fire-priests on earth. 2 The title Atharvaji 
may, consequently, be traced to the remote Arian period ; at the same time 
we can only discover Indian words, indeed analogous to Maghu, but not quite 
identical with it. 

1 CJ. H. 2, p. 171 ; also my O. K. A. pi>. 489-492,(inrfc sujna pp. 330-333). It will be 
observed that I have altered the views expressed in my Oatiranische Kidtur, since I have 
there attempted to adopt a middle course. 

2 Comp, my Ostirdnisvlie Kidtur, pp. 464-4G5, (.supra pp. 309*310). It cannot, however, 
be proved tliat the title Athravan is strictly meant by the name levpxihoL by which, accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 733, where also the Cappadocians are spec-ially mentioned), the Magi are 
supposed to have called themselves. Nevertheless, it does not do away with the fact 
that Maghu is unknown to the Avesta os the title of its priesthood (H. 2, p. 1 71 ). 
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Thus all evidence gfx^s to show that Athamm was the oldest and most, 
original title of the Zoroastrian priesthood. Gradiialh^ as the centre of 
gravity of the Iranian nation moved from East to West, as the Indian tribe of 
the Magi assumed the direction of religious mattem, its name, which had an 
ethnographical significance at first, became at the same time the title of the 
priesthood formed by that tribe. 

The Avesta, therefore, does not recognize the term Maghu as the title of 
the Zoroastrian priest^s ; it never designates them by any other name than 
that of Aihraixvns. On this point, even at the present day, a futile attempt 
is made to urge another passage from our text in support of the Median and 
Magiaii origin of the Avesta. This much-disputed jmssage (Ys. XIX. 18) 
runs as follows^ : — 

“ Wlio are the chiefs i Tlie masl<u* of the house, the lord of the village, 
the president of the tribe, the country- prince, the fifth is the Zara- 
thushlra. (8o it is) excepting the Zarathushtrian Ragha, Who arc 
(here) the chiefs ? The master of the house, the lord of the village, 
the president of the tribe, the fourth is the ZaratJiushtra.'" 

What wc may safely infer from the above passage is, that, at the time it 
was written, a kind of Zoroastrian ])apacy existed in Iran. 
T o t li e H i g h - p r i e s i w a s then a s s i gn <5 d a r a n k h i g h c r t h a n 
t h a t o f the c o u n 1 r y - p r i n c e s . I n R a g h a h o o v i d (i n 1 1 y 
j) o s s e s s e d t e m j) o r a 1 as well as s p i r i t u al dignity. T li c 
H i g h - p r i 0 s t o f Ragha w a s a t th e s a m c t i m e its p r in c e . 

In the first ])lace, however, it may be observe^d that the passage contains 
no personal reference to Zarathushtra ; accordingly, it cannot serve as an 
argument in support of the theory that the Avesta was composed by the 
Mt'des. Ai)[)arently, ZarathuMra here is not a proper name but a generic 
'erm ; it is the title of the head of the Zoroastrian 2)riesthood. In the Pahlavi 
translation of the Avesta we find Zarathushttum, the highest Zarathushtra.'^ 

Secondly, wc must mjt bring the contents of the passage in Yasna, XIX 
IS, to bear on the whole period of tlic civilization of the Avesta people. Morc- 
viver, there are ma ny other passages^ besides tliis, which enumerate the differ- 
ent lords, but in none of them is the ZarathuHhirdtema directly mentioned.’^ 

1 Si)iogel has clisiiu-ssed tlii.s passage in his Rruniarhe, Altcrthumskundc, vol. III. 
p. r»G3 ; also Sp. I, pp. JMO ; iSp. 2, pp. G30-0:12. But, I believe, ho is wrong, when, in 
«-onnt(*tioii with this passage, ho quotes the epithet thizafllu, which Ragha receives in 
V'd. I. Iti. cannot possihly mean ‘"order.” It means always “tribe, race,” and 

ffi rlzaiita imply that three Irariiati trii) 0 .s had aotilodin the district {d-anhu) of Ragha- 

i: CJ. Yt. X. 18, 83 ; Vd. X. 5 ; Vsp. JIJ. 2, &c. 

3 (h'di, W. 0*7. Hero we meet with the following expressions in invocations and 
hymns of praieo : — Ztoralhutihtrdtvmu zarathtKtiUm, dthmvan, rutha^jshtar^ vdatrya-Jshuyds, 
nmnuo vlfipaitu danJiu-paiti. Froni this wo should gather that Zara* 

lUtjUihtra as well as ZaniUiti^hlrOtrnhu was a priastly title. 
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The superiority of the priesthood over the two other orders of warriors and 
farmers appears so very conspicuously throughout the Avesta, and so much 
attention is di’awn to it by its author, that it is hardly possible he could have 
failed to emphasize the rank of the high-priest of Ragha beyond that of the 
tribal chiefs and the countrj^-prinoes. 

But it is (piite unwarrantable to identify the temporal power of Zara- 
Ihushtra in llngha with llie dignit\' of the (Jrand Magus in Rai, (Sp. 2, pp. (129- 
630). Such a theory fails in the most important point- of our argument ; the 
Avesta speaks only of the Athravans and not of the Magi. Tt calls the high- 
priest of Ragha, Zaralhushtra or Zarathmhtrdtema, a title which is never given 
to the MasTtuighnna . To this it must be added that the only authorities for 
the dignity of the Grand ^lagus in Rai, aie Alberiini and Yaqut, and that the 
jjeriod in which it originated cannot, therefore, be ascertained. In determin- 
ing the age of the Avesta, the reference to the Masmaghfm must, in any case 
prove of little value. For, if the Magi were the heirs and successors of the 
Zoroastrian Athravans, — a fact which must at least l)e genci'ally admitted as 
]) o s s i b I e — ^the Maswiighan to a certain extent would be a later develop- 
ment of the Zamthufihtrdtewa whcjse digiiitv might then be traced probably 
to the pre-historic e])oc‘h. 

But I belicA'i* that we are not justilied in laying too much stress on the 
)>a.s.sngi‘, Ys. XIX. IS. We must not suppose that during the greatest part of 
Avesta epwh then* existed any such half-spiritual, half -temporal power in 
Ragha. Who knows when this isolated passage was composed and when it 
was introdu(*(‘d into the text i Had Raglia really played so important a pail 
in the Zoroastrian (jommon wealth, it is strange that this city is named only in 
two passages in the wlu)le Avesta, viz., (1) in the passage cit(‘d aliove, and (2) 
in the list of countries (‘numerated in the Wmdidad. Haiiumai is mentioned 
three times ; Uaraiva and Morn twice ; whilst such places as Aryana-vaija, 
the Ham-berzati, the Ardvi-finm. and also the Bangka, are frer|uently men- 
tioned. Surely nobody will h<' inelin(‘d to assert that in the Avesta opportu- 
nities could not hav(' olVcTt'd th(‘ms(‘lv(*s for mentioning Ragha and the high- 
prbst residing in it.^ 

IV. The Avesta commends next-of-kin marriage as a meritorious inst-i- 
tution. Blit this practice, according to Herodotus, III. 34, was only intro- 
dnoed by ("ambyses. Tlu^ .\vesta, therefore (tannot have been eom)K)sed 
until after C-ambyses. 

^ other of the Avesta have pointed out (r/. O. K. .1. p[i. 489-490 ; 

v/>/r. above pp. .*^{1-8.32) from whiidi wo oan infer tliat the Athravans “ eiiiiM* from afar 
and le<l « wandering life. This may be true even of several distrietts, and of eortain j>or- 
tions of the Zoroastrian priesthood ; but it does not follow hence that the Atliiaxans were 
dent ieal with the Magi and liad emigrated from West to East. 


48 
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I believe that we should not press too far this assertion of Herodotus, 
which has the air of an anecdote. It is of course improbable that such an 
institution could have Ixten introduced, in an age of rclativ'^ely high civiliza- 
tion, by the mere edict of a single individual, and evcui obtain ivcognition as 
a moral law. How could the Median Magi have reconciU'd tlieinselves to the 
thought of adopting such an innovation, in opposition to their usual practice, 
at the time when, as l^of . Harlez assumes, they were oppased to the Persians ? 
It is, liowcv^er, far more probable* that they would have used such an innova- 
tion as a ground of opposition to the king. The statement of Herodotus 
has, apparently, no other object than to give an exx)lanation of some kind 
or other for an existing custom naturally unfamiliar to him. It certainly has 
no historical value. Moreover, it must be added that Herodotus expressly 
saj^S : — Ovizfiw^ yap iio^i(rzv irpOTtpov ryjat (Tvvoi\t(Li' Hcpcrai. At the 

most we can only consider the innovation of Cambyses as affecting the 
Persians, a fact which cannot in the least influence the question whether 
the Median Magi had already in olden times recognized and a})proved of the 
marriage of relations. 

I cun dispose with equal ease of the next objection set forth by Prof. 
Harlez. 

V. The fiftli Yasht could not have been written before the introduction 
of the cult of the AnaUi by Artaxerxes Mnemon. The dcscrij)tion which 
comprehends the outward figure and garments of that yazaia in the Yasht, 
seems to be exactly that of a stutuc of Anaiti. 

This conclusion is evidently erroneous. Granted that Artaxerxes II. 
(404-361) had actually introduced the cult of the Anaiti, his action could have 
reference to Persia alone. Again, the Median Magi, who, according to Prof. 
Harlez, endeavoured during the sovereignty of the Aehaemenidae to propa- 
gate their religion over the whole of Iran, might have worshipped their Ana- 
hita many centuries before. But, as far as I know, it is nowhere assei-ted 
that Artaxerxes TI. first instituted this cult. Berosus alone relates that 
Artaxerxes II. was tlie first to set up images of the Aphrodite Anaiti in differ- 
ent towns, and thcat before this the divine beings were never represented in 
Iran in any shape whatever.i Thus we have here only a question of the 
erection of statues and especially of that of Aphrodite Anaiti, that is, of a 
female deity in whose worship the old Iranian conceptions were blended with 
Semitic ideas. 

Then, as regards the description of Anahita given in the fifth Yasht 
(l)ar. 126-129), it is more probable that the later images of Anahita were adapt- 
ed to such frequent delineations, than the reverse. Every image must, however, 

1 Cloments Alex. Aihnonit. Adv. Gmtea. Comp. Spiegel, Erdnische AUcHhumakund^ 
vol. TI. ]). 50, note * 
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first exist in the mind before it can receive material expression. Again, Prof. 
Harlez’s theory is not justified by the opening words yd hinhUdii which stands 
in a certain place.” This is sufficiently manifest from the glowing character 
and internal evidence of the whole description, which is an effort to describe 
in life-like terms the form of that yazaia, 

VI. I have already spoken, briefly of the linguistic evidence adduced by 
Prof. Harlez in the sixth passage. Dr, Spiegel, too, admits that we are not 
justified in laying a.nj'^ stress upon it. We should also reject it on the ground 
that the Avesta, as we have it, cannot be suppased to be exactly in its original 
condition. And, in fact, this is confirmed not merely by the Zend Grammar 
in which many forms adapted from modern dialects may be often observed, 
but also by the mere form and spelling of the words. ^ 

VII. The j)ersecution.s alluded to in the Gathas refer to the jjei'secutions 
of the Magi by king Darius. 

This view is opposed by the whole tone and tenoui of the Gathas. Prof. 
Harl(»z has overlooked the fact that the opposition here described does not 
merely imply the conflict between two different religious factions or sects, 
but at the same time that between two different epochs of tlu' economic his- 
tory of the Avesta people. On the dispute between Darius and the Magi 
hinged, however, the question of legal power and not that of eeonoinieal gi’ie- 
vanccs. Let us only read the twcuiiy- ninth chapter of the Vasiia. In fact, I 
do not under.stand lu)w^ the cow can become the representative of the Magi 
and pray for them to Aliura Mazda for their deliverance from the oppres.sions 
of Darius. Nor can I conceive how the a])pearance of Zarathushtra could l)e 
the promised help they had in view . That would bo true, however, for the 
Magi of the Ac haemcnian period ternjn passali. Moreover, all t his is easily 
explained on the supposition that the hymn in question rclat('s to tlu^ herds- 
men and agriculturists of Eastern Iran., w ho were oppressed by t Jic nomads of 
the steppes, and was composed in the age of Zarathushtra. The Prophet 

^ cy. J. Daimesteter, Etmles Iranienn*^^, J. p. 10, (Paris, 1883). 

2 in this resi^ect the circiunstaiice that tho Avosta, as it soems to be aasumed gene- 
rally, was originally w’ritton in a different and ambiguous alphabet, similar to the Pahlavi, 
must have had a peculiarly injurious effect on the form of tlio text. We may lims account 
for the vagueness in the nature and constitutioii of the vowels, fur 1 he diffei'Oiit ways ot 
writing the guna forms, and the interchange of long and short vowels, &c. 

3 I cannot at all conceive why Zarathushtra should not Iw rogardotl as a historical 
personage ; historical, of course, in tlio sense in which Lycurgus is historical. Much loss 
can I l>elieve in a “mythological” connection with the Kig-voda, which Dr. Spiegel 
Ijelieves he has established by deriving the name Spitania from tlio root npit, and by identi- 
fying it with the Vedic ^vitra. But all this proves only an etymological alliuiiy, as ^ 0 !! 
as the use of tho root qvit by Indians and Iranian.^ in the formation of proiior names ; but 
certainly nothing more. The name Spitama can be traced historically in Iran. Let us 
only consider the name Spitamenes, and we are reminded of the fact that he was an Eastern 
Ir&nian I Gf, Sp. 1, pp. 8-9. 
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may have been honoured as the principal defeiuhu' of the menaced pea«anti\ 
or countrj^-pc^ople. 

How can we account for the absence of all historical references in the 
Oath^ which allude to so many incidents of real life '( Are we to suppose 
that the author must have taken special care to avoid every hint which might 
enlighten the reader or the hearer as to what is part icularly referred to ? Ihe 
names of opponents, however, could not have been omitted, nor the honoura- 
ble mention of the most faithful of the Magi. But the reverses is the case in 
the Gathas. Herc^ there is only a general record of the opposition between 
what is good and what is evil, between the believing and the unbelieving, so 
that we can obtain no definite knowledge* of the ])ersonages concernetl ; or, 
where the narrative treats of real life, the object of all i*ninity, all care, 
prayers and apprehensions is nothing else than the cow. 

As the last argujnent in support of the modern origin of the Avx‘sta, Prof. 
Harlez alleges the words of foreign origin, which only found their w ay at some 
later period into the langauge. I have already discussed this question 
and, wdth the assistance of M. HaltH v. more fully in fact than Prol. Harlez 
himself has done. 

In conclusion J ha ve to make two Jiiore obs(‘rvaiioiis. 

It might perhaps strike the reader that 1 have not here touched upon tlie 
theory >vhieh supposes the Vishtaspa of the Avesta to be merely identical with 
the father of Darius Hystaspes. I <lid not mention it, not bccaitse it has found 
scarcely any supporters, but b(*cause of ajiother reason which is, indeed, a 
very simple one. There are not two opinions as to the identity of the two 
names, Vishtaspa and Hystaspes ; but such an identity cannot, therefore, be 
used as a proof in determining the question of Die age of the Avesta, since it 
does not at all involve any identification of the personages to whom the names 
belong. History tells us of several Hystaspes. But that the father of Darius 
must have been the very prince named in the Avesta. who embraced the doc- 
trine of Zarathushtra, is by no means proved. It is merely a possibility, an 
hypothesis, which requires to be independently jn’oved. Moreover, a ])roof 
in support of it could only be supplied by first endeavouring to determine the 
date of the Avesta from internal evidence. This theory, therefore, cannot 
form a link in the chain of arguments for or against the great antiquity of the 
Avesta, for this reason, that it is only an assumption. It is more likely that, 
according to the result arrived at from those arguments, the question as to 
the relation of Vishtaspa to Hystaspes might open out a new field for investi- 
gation. In my opinion, it is evident that the Vishtaspa of the Avesta has 
nothing in common with the father of Darius but the name, which both may 
hove akoat^d with several other Iranians. 
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Filially, it is sometimes asserted that the Avesta can Ix' <)f no great anti- 
quity, because the doctrines and ideas contained in it are too noble and ele- 
vated to have been develojicd among the Avesta people, who had not passed 
the primitive stage of civilization. 8uch general assertions cannot of course 
be proved or contradicted. It is. more or less a question of taste. Moreover, 
[ believe, that such assertions would lead one to overestimate the sublimity 
of the Avesta conceptions as regards the Spirit. The aesthetic value of the 
Avesta is generally suppased to be far below that of the Kig-veda. But it 
must be remembered that the Vedic Arians wene as conspicuous for their 
poetic ideas and artistic taste, as the Iranians were distinguished for their 
profound moral virtues. This might also easily be explained from the physi- 
cal condition of the Iranian soil, \vhi(*.h ne(?essarily accustomed its inhabitants 
to a rigid ideal of life, to hard work and industry, which, though it probably 
restrained the flight of faiiey, nevertheless ennobled human nature. 

Who, again, can say liow far the iicrsonal inilmuice of tlie foniuk*!' of the 
Avesta religion may hav'o reached The inU?llectual flevi^lopnient. of man 
cannot be regulated at will. If it sce^ais to stagnate' for c(mturi(',s, it often, on 
the contrary, makes gigantu; strides in one single generation, and that, too, 
owing to the personal influenoe of a single? individual. 

• 

The question as regards tiu' home' and age* of the*. Avesta is at present (he* 
standing difficulty of Iranian Philology, and will, 1 surmise, remain so for a 
long time. I shall be content with what little* I can contribute tejwaids the 
legitimate solution, which must eventually discover the* truth. 

So long as no new' and eronvinciiig re'a.se>ns are adelue;ed e>n Mic oilier side, 
so long as the arguments 1 have striven te> bring together in iny work remain 
unrobuited, I repeat, in concluding this treatise, the convud ions with which 
J set out, namely, tiiat : - 

1. T ii e h o m e <» f t- li e A v e s t a c i \ i I i z a t i o n w a s 

r e a 1 1 y E a s t e r n I r a n , t h e 1 a n d o f t h c 

S y r - d a r y a w e s t w a r d towards the 

f r o n tiers o f M e d i a a n d s o u t h w a r d t o the 

d e s c r t s o f G e d r o s i a . 

2 . T h e A V e s t a e i v i I i z a t i o n dates fro m a v e r y re- 

mote antiquity. It is fruitless to specify a 
particular century. But there is no doubt 
that it is older than Me d o - P e r s i a n history. 



tThis opinion of Dr. Geiger been ably supported by the accomplished 
A vesta scholar. Dr. Karl Gcldner, in his dissertation (vide Encyclopaedia 
Britanica/' 9th cd. vol. XVIII. p. 6o3) on the old Iranian languages and 
literature, from whicli I extract the following : — 

Persian (Iranian) Languages. 

"The Iranian family of languages is one of the seven great brandies of 
the Iiido-Euro]oean stem, and was lh*st recognized as such by Sir William 
Jones and Friedrich Schlegel. Whatever uncertainty still remains as to the 
exact relationship between all the several branches of the Indo-European 
family, it is at least certain that Indian and Persian belong together more 
closely than the rest, and that they continued to develop side by side for a 
long period after the f>ther branches had been already severed from the parent 
stein.'’ 

“ Our knowledge of the Iraiiiaii languages in older periods is too frag- 
nientarv to iillow of our giving a complete account (.f this family and of its 
spiXiial hislorieal development. It will siiflieient here to distinguish the 
main t.\|)e.s of tlie older and the more rec(;nt |»(‘rio<ls. From nnti({uity wi’ 
ha\a.! sulfieient knowh'dge of two dialects. tli(' first Ix'loiiging to ICjistern Iran, 
the second to Weslern." 

1. Zend, or Old Neither of these two tit les is well chosen. 

The name Old Baetrian suggests that the language wiis liiuitcd to the .small 
district of Bactria, or at hiast that it was si»okcn there ; which is, at tJie most, 
only an hypothesis. Zoiuh again (origiiuil ly ^l.v/i»(!fsh), is not the name of a 
language, as Atupiel il Ou perron supposed, hut mca ti-s “ interpretation ” or 
*■ e.Kplanation, and is specially ai)pliedto the medieval Pah lavi translation of 
tlic Avedu. Our " Zend-Avesta ” docs not mean the Avesht in the Zend lan- 
guage, hut is an incorrect transcription of the original e.\i)rcssion ‘ Avitslttlc-m. 
ZitwJ," i.e. " the holy text (Aves/u) together with the traaslation.” But, since 
wc still lack sure data to lix the home of this language with any certainty, 
the convenient najue of Zend has become generally established in Europe, 
and may he provisionally retained. But the home of the Zend language was 
certainly in Eastern Iran ; all attempts to seek it further West--- c.j/., in 
Media’ — must be rt'garded as failuixss. 

“ Zend is the language of the so-called Avesla,^ the holy book of the 
Persians, containing the olde.st documents of the religion of Zoroaster. Be- 
sides this imywrtant monument, which is about twice as large as the Iliad and 

’ C/J. Uarmesteter, Iraniennes, I. p. lo, (Paris, 1883). 

® Ah was said above, tl)is, and not Zend-Avesta, is the eorroct title for the original 
text of the PoiHian Bible. The origin of the word is doubtful, and we cannot point to it 
before the time of the Sussanians. Perhaps it means “ announcement,” “ revelation.” 
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Odyssey put together, we only passcss very scanty relics of the Zend language 
in medieval glosses and scattered quotations in Pahlavi l)ook.s. These re- 
mains, however, siiiTiee to give a complete insight into the structure of the 
language. Not only amongst Irfinian languages, but amongst all llu* languages 
of the lndo-l!]luro|x*an group. Zend takes one of the very highest, places in 
importance for the eoraparativt^ philologist. I n a g e i t a 1 in o s t rivals 
S a n s k r i t ; J n p r i m i t i V ci n e s s i t s u r p a s s e s that 1 a n g u a g e 
i n m a n y points; it is inf e r i o r <3 n I y i n r e s p e c t of its less 
extensive literature, and b e c a u s e i t h a s n o i b e e n m a d e 
t h e s u b j e c t o f s y s t e m a t i c g r a m m a t i c al t r e a t m e n t . The 
age of Zend must be examined in connexion with the age of the Avesta. 
In its present form the Avesta is not the work of a single author or of any 
one age, but embraces collectiorLs pi'odueed during a long period. The 
view which became current through Anquetil Duperron, that the Avesta 
is throughout the work of Zoroaster (in Ztnid, Zarafhushtra), the founder of the 
religion, has long been abandoned as untenable. But the opposite view, 
which is now frequently accepted, that not a single word in the book can lay 
claim to the authorship of Zoroaster, also appears on ( loser study loo sweeping. 
In the Ave^sta two stages of the language are plainly distinguishable, for which 
the supposition of local dialectic variation is not sufficient explanation, but 
which appear rather to be an old(‘r and a younger stag(^ in tlu' development 
of the same langiuige. The older is r(qiresentod in but a small part of the 
whole work, the so-called Gdlhds or songs. Thes<‘ songs form the tnie kc^rnel 
of the book Yasna they must have been in (‘xisttuiec* long before all the 
other ])arts of the Avesta, throughout the whole of which allusions to them 
occur. Th(‘sc Gdthds arc what they claim to be, and what they are honour(‘d 
in the whole Av^esta as being —the actual product ions of the Prophet himsedf 
or of his time. Th(‘y bear in themselves irrefutable [)roofs of tlu'ir {lulhenti- 
city, bringing u.s face to h\c(> not with the Zoroaster of the legends but with a 
real jx^rson, announcing a new doctrine and way of salvation, no supernatural 
Being assured of victory, as he is n^presented in laltM* t imc‘s, l)ut a. mere man, 
often himself despairing of his final success, and struggling not with s[)irils 
and demons but with human obstacles of every sort, in the midst of a soiuety 
of fclJow-btdievers which was yet feeble and in its earlit\st infancjy. It is 
almost impossible that a much later period could have produced such iinjire- 
tentious and almost depreciatory re]>rescntations of the deed.s and personality 
of the Prophet ; certainly nothing of the kind is found out of the Gdthds. I f, 
then, the Gath as r e a c h b a c k to t li e t i m e o f Z o r o a s t e r , 

1 The Avesta is divided into tliroe parts; (I) Vasna, wiili aruapporulix, Visj»aied. 
a collection of prayers and formulas for divine .service ; (2) Vondidad, containing dirociion 
for purification and tho penal code of the ancient Persians ; (3) Khordali-Avcsta, or the 
Small Avesta, containing the Yasht, tho contents of which are for tho most part mytho- 
logical, with shorter prayers for private devotion. 
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a 11 cl li o himself, a c c o r* d i n g t o t lie most probable c s t i- 
m a t e , 1 i V (' (I a s e a r 1 y a s t h 1 4 t- h o e n t u i* y B. 0. ,* t h o ol d e s t 

e o m p o 11 e n t p a r t s o f t li e A v e s t a a r e h a i' (1 1 y inferior in 

age t o t li e o 1 d s t V e d i e li y m n s . Tlu‘ Gatlias are still extreiiudy 

rough ill style and expression ; the language is richer in forms than the more 

recent Zend ; and the vocabulary sliows imixirtant diffcreiiOes. The predo- 
minance of the long vowels is a marked characteristic , the constant apjK*arance 
of a long final vowel contrasting with the preforenee for a final shoot in the 
later speech . 

Sanskrit. Gathil. Later Zend. 

abhi (near) aibi alwi. 

Ihd (work) Izlui izha, 

" The clearest evidence of the extreme age of the language of the Gath^ 
is its striking resemblance to the oldest Sanskrit, the language of the Vedic 
poems. The Gdih/l language (much more than the later Zend) and the lan- 
guage of the VfAas have a close resemblance, exceeding that of any two Roma- 
nic languages ; tliey seem hardly more than two dialects of one tongue. Whole 
strophes of the Odfhds can be turned into good old Sanskrit by the application 
(jf certain phonetic laws ; for example : — 

‘‘ Mat • vdo * pafldish • yd • frasrtUu * tzhaydo. 

Pairijami ' Mazda' mifniazastd. 

At * • r«s7fa * arfflrahydchd * nemnnghd. 

At • vda • vanfjht*u^\i ' munanghd • hNnaretdtd 

l)c(*omes in Sanskrit - - 

” Mana mh paddih ipt pmr.rntd Ihdydh 
Parigachtii ymdha iiitdmihaskih. 

At va tiemi fadhr(i.syacha natnnsd. 

At rd msnr mannsah sunriyd.''^ 

♦ * He He ♦ 5|c ♦ 

” The phonet ie system of Zend (consists of simple signs which express the 
different shafles of sound in t he language witli great j)reeision. In the vowel 
system a notable fc^ature is the presence of the short vowels e and o, which 
are not found in Sanskrit and Old Persian ; thus the Sanskrit mnli^ Old 
Persian hautiy, betsomes henti in Zend. The use of th<^ vowels is complicated 
y>y a tendency to combinations of vowels and to epenthesis, i.e., the trans- 
position of weak vowels into the next syllable ; e.g., Sanskrit bharati, Zend 
haraiti (he (airries) ; Old Persian rnargu, Zend mdwrvd (Merv) ; Sanskrit rinakti. 
Zend irimkhti. Tripthong*; are not uiKsoinmon ; e.g., Sanskrit a^vebhyas 

A “ With veims of my making, wliieh now are Iward, and with prayerful hands, I 
come Ixiforo thee. .Mazda, and with the sincere humility of the upright man and with the 
h(‘liever's song of jjraiso.’* , 
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(dative plural of at^va, a horse) is in Zend aspaHbyri ; Sanskrit kjrnoli (he does) 
Zend kerenaoiii. Zend has also a great tendency to insert- irrational vowels* 
especially near liquids ; owing to this the words seem rather inflated; e,g.y 
savya (on the left) becomes in Zend Mvaya ; hhrdjati (it glitters), Zend bard- 
zaiti ; gnd (yi‘i»//), Zend geml. In the consonantal system we are struck 
the abundance of sibilants {s and sh, in three forms of modification, z and zh) 
and nasals (five in number), and by the complete absence of /. A character- 
istic phonetic change is that of ri into sh ; e.g., Zend ashu for Sanskrit 
Old Persian arta. (in Arataxerxcs) ; Jravanhi for Pahlavi fravardin, New Per- 
sian ferver (the spirits of the dead). The verb displays a like abundance of 
primary forms with Sanskrit, but the conjugation by periphrasis is only slight- 
ly developed. The noun has the same eight cases as in Sanskrit. In the 
Gdfhds there is a s])ecial ablative, limited, as in Sanskrit, to the “ a ” stems, 
whilst in later Zend the ablative is extemled to all the stems indifferently. 

We do not know in what character Zend was written before the time 
of Alexander. From the Sassanian period we find an alphal)etie and very 
legible (fiiaractcr in use, and derived from Sassanian Pahlavi and closely re- 
sembling the later l^ahlavi found in books. fThe oldest known manuscripts 
are of the 14th century A.D.”J 
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Gushtasp and Zoroaster.’^ 

We can hardly treat of Gushtasp^ and his reign, without previously 
speaking of Zoroaster, not merely hecause the appearance of the Prophet 
is the most important event of tliat reign, but also because a great part of the 
incidents to be presently described would ))e unintelligible, if the acceptance 
of the religion of Zoroast(n* w<Te not considered as a ]m‘vi()us ftif?t. For the 
first time we m(‘('t in these obscure ages with a ^personality of which we can 
ask, whether the historical character does not oiitweigli the mythological and 
legendary. Zoroaster is, f uHIku-, a ]V‘r8onage frc^quently named not only by 
Oriental, but als<p by Western aiitliors. We are, then^fore, obliged not to be 
contented regarding his career with ihe testimony derived from those sources, 
which we have before designated as the only Iranian traditions extant ; but 
wo must here add a few supplementary remarks on the authorities f(»r our 
knowledge of tlie life of Zoroaster. 

The name of Zoroaster was knou n to the Greeks and Homans, and is 
often mentioned by tluMii as that of the founder of the Magian ndigion. Tf 
we approach the matter more closely, and enrpjin^ what those Greeks and 
Romans knew regarding him, we only find in each case notices which are not 
at all sufiieient for a sketch of Zoroaster's life and work. Much less can we 
expect from the classical writei*s a description of those remote times wherein 
Zoroaster is said to have liv(*d. Inhere are, on the whole, only three writers 
of whom we can avail ourselves with regard to this question, namely, Herodo- 
tus, Berosus, and Ktesias. The two fii*st arc trustworthy authoi's and justly 
deserve to l)e relied upon ; but Herodotus has not named Zoroaster at all, and 
Berosus, of whose writings we have only a f('w fragments, has perhaps men- 
tioned him by name, but this cannot be affirmed with certainty. As regards 
Ktesias, his accounts are generally considered to be unreliable. So much may 
here be sufficient by way of preliminary remark concerning those writers of 
whom we shall speak more fully later on. 

Our Oriental sources arc far more complete than the Western ones, and 
also deserve to be described somewhat more in detail. In the Persian Cunei- 
form Inscriptions the name of Zoroaster is nowhere mentioned ; and even if 
it be probable that he was already known in the time of Darius, such a belief 
will have to be proved from internal evidence. So frequently does the Avesta 
mention the founder of the Mazdayasnan religion, that it is self-evident that 
the accounts given in his book respecting the Iranian founder of religion, have 
for us a peculiar significance. With these accounts are linked those notices, 
partly also valuable, Avhieli are given in later Parsi writings on the life of 

* Translated from the (Jennan of Dr. F. Von SpiegelT^ Kraniache Alterthumskuftde 
Vol. 1. bk. 11. chap. II. pp. «68-7i0. 

1 It is vvell known that this name takes the form Visttl^pa in Old-Porsian and Old- 
Hactrian, and is identical with the Greek form llysimpcff. 
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Zoroaster, and which must be at least partially based on more ancient 
accounts. The information afforded by Mahomcdan writers, hitherto availed 
of, like Hamza and the author of Mujinil, is indeed not very copious, though 
not without some value. The same may also be said respecting the account 
of Shahrastani, M'ho has noticed Zoroaster to some extent in his work on 
religious parties and ])hilosophical schools. 

Special attention, however, I'especting this period must be paid to the 
Book of Iranian Kings, viz., the Shahnd?neh, It mast be observed that the 
particular sections, which describes the work of Zoroaster and a i)ortion of 
the reign of (Jushtasp, does not belong to Firdusi, but to the more ancient 
poet Hakiki, who had commenced to write this portion of the Book of Kings, 
but, owing to his violent death, was cut shoii; in his work, before he had yet 
finished more than a thousand couplets. Now Firdusi states tliat Dakiki 
appeared to him in a dream, and requested him to embody his untinished 
work in the Book of Kings, with which request Firdusi complied. Tliis en- 
tire portion of the Book of Kings (which extemds from page 1065 to 1108 of 
M. ilacan’s edition), cannot, therefore, be regarded as proceeding from Firdusi. 
However, as Firdusi docs not express liimself very enthusiastically regarding 
Dakiki in the concluding words to that part, it can hardly have been his vene- 
ration for the (le(jeased jioet, which prompted him to enlarge his work. The 
true reasons are not, however, difficult to penetrate. The secure position 
which Mahmud of Gazni had conferred upon the ])oet Firdusi to enable him to 
finish undisturbed his great work, ])roved a source of envy to the courtiers 
They attemiited to raise suspicion against the poet in the mind of his patron, 
and especially maligned him by saying that his great enthusiasm for the tra- 
ditionary lore of the nation was due to his inclination towards the old religion 
of the country. The suspicion of not being an orthodox Moslem would have 
appeared monstrous in the eyes of so fanatical a king as Malimud wiis, and 
for a poet made thus saspect a description of the life and ac^ts of Zoroaster 
was an extremely delicate task. Firdusi, by ostensibly taking uji the work 
of his predecessor, which directly tivated of that very life of the Iranian Pro- 
phet, evaded all difficulties. ^Vllile he fully secured himself by that device, it 
cannot be denied that he also did his best for us. 

As is well known Dakiki was never converted to IslamLsm, He belonged 
to the old religion of the country, and had not the least reason to describe the 
life and the exploits of his 1^’ophots otherwise than they were known to him. 
Consequently, wc can believe ourselves entitled to consider the iic^count of 
Zoroaster in the Book of Kings as a true* repre.scntation of the view wliich 
j>eople had at that time in Tran of the work of the ft*oph(?t, at all events a 
truer one than that which Firdusi would have been able to offer or justified in 
offering. The peculiar features of this description by Dakiki arc the Bud- 
dhistic elements, which appear to have a place in the Zoroastrian belief, and 
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then again the hostile feeling against the religion of Zoroaster, which we shall 
treat of more fully in due course. It is as easy to explain the one as the other. 
We know that, in the period after Alexander, Buddhism was ]}owerful in 
Eastern Iran, and that it counted its confessor's as far as Taheristan. It is 
especially certain that many Buddhist priests were found in Bactria.' This 
state of things, which began perhaps in the lii>tt century before Christ, busted 
till the seventh century A.D., when the ap|K‘arance of Islamism alone cut 
short the development of Buddhism in Kabul and Bactria ; and it is in that 
period that we will have to place the rise of the Zarathushtr a-legeiid in the 
form in which it is presented to us by Dakiki. It is natural enough that the 
adherents of the doctrine of Zoroaster did Jiot regard with favour the as- 
tonishingly rapid progress which the Buddhist religion made in Bactria and the 
adjoining countries ; but it is also obvious that in spite thereof they Aven? in- 
clined to accept several peculiarities of the new religion, when tliey found it 
convenient to do so. All these circumstances show that the Oriental legend 
of Zoroaster is throughout transmitted to us in its Bactrian form. 

If we now consider more closely this remarkable chaiacter, who was des- 
tined to play so important a part in Iranian intellectual life, ^ we shall have 
to say a few words first with refeixmee to his name. Among the ancients he 
usually appears under the name Zo>/>o^S/ios, and from this form has originat- 
ed the current form Zoroaster, which name we have also here retained tis thus 
generally intelligible. Only Diodorus calls him by the nattie of 
probably on the authority of Ktesias. Amoiig the later wriUn's we also find 
the name-forms Za/jrtS»/«, and Zxpxro^ ; but M. Windisehmaun appeal's 

to me to have proved that by tluj latter names is meant, not Zoroaster, but an 
Assyrian, who is said to have been the so-called teacher of Pythagoras. The 
most ancient Iranian form that wc know of his name is pronounced Zamthush- 
tra, and with it the Greek Zoi/>oa<rr/jas does not cjuite harmonize. It must be 
pi*esumed that the Western juitioiis laid a somewhat diffeient form of the 
name, which may perhaps have sounded Zaraustra, and from this we may 
trace its Greek voi'sion. All the Oriental forms of tlie name go back to the 
original ZanUhnshtra, b\’ which the Armenian Zardmht may he accounted 
for. In Huzvaresh the forms an? Zertushl and Zartuhshl ; in Modern Persian 
the most usual are Zfirdmht and Zardnhashf. Other l(?ss common variations 
have been collected by M. Windischmann, * 

It has been found not less difficult to arrive? at the precise meaning of the 
name than it has been to fix its original form. The explanation transmitted 

^ Vule tho liroofs in LoHseii, Ittd. AUerthnmfikumliu IT. p. 107*5. 

3 For the following, compare WindiHchmann, Zoroantr. Siiidien, p. 44. 

According to Lagard (ihfiamnie.Uz Abhandlumjen, p. 47), it might be read 
Xaothraiuiies in Diodorus. 

1 Ztlrtusht, Zaradufiashty ZdrtuhaM, Zarhusht, Zardiunht, Zarndtiakt, Zartushl 
Zdrdusht, ZdfduhtitthU ZarahtwM, ZarahdmU even ZdrdislU, Zardieht^ (Zor, Studierit p. 45). 
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io iis by the aucientfi, which, it is presumed, proceeds from Deinoii, and ac- 
cording to which the word signilies tlie same as d<rrpoSJr>/s*, whicli Bochart 
supposed to bo doT/jScrfrvs, has long been rejected as unroiable. With regard 
to the explanation of the native form Zamihimhlra, to whleli all atUnnpts at 
interpretation are now entirely conlined, no one htis hitlierio come to any 
conclusion, not even concerning the language according to which the iiaim; 
should be explained. Mr. George Rawlinson, however, has very recently 
attempted to explain it ])y means of the Semitic languages ; assuming Zira 

lahiar as the original form, Zint might be the Scinetic * seed, descen- 

dant,’ IfihkiV the name of th(‘ jilamd- Venus. Of coui’se the explanation is 
nearer and more probable if one cndeavoui's to interpret it through the Ira- 
nian languages, but, even with the aid of interpretations based on them, one 
cannot lay claim to ahsolute certainty. The explanation of Or. F. Miiller 
appears to me io be the most probable, according to which Zaml/tuMra would 
mean ])ossessing courageous camels.'’^ The word vshould, on this supposi- 
tion, b(i altered to Zantiu^hira— the change of a t into th is likewise witnessed 
in the Gathas in sorue other examples, especially in such words in which a 
follows 1. Bi^^sides, other names also prove that the Iranians made use of the 
word Wdm, ‘•camel,’ in the formation of proper names (for instance Frasfut- 
OrHlra), As already said, i‘V(*n this int(‘rpretation is not perfectly reliable. 

As regards tlu^ ag<‘ in which Zoroaster probably flourished, we shall Irard- 
ly be able to arriv^e at more certainty than in tlu' c;ase of Ills Jiame and its 
meaning. To what period Zoroaster belongs, according to the view of Orien- 
tal authoriti(\s , is already known from our previous impiiries concerning the 
olu-onology of the legoiulry history regarding him. According to these autho- 
rities, Zoroaster belongs to the middle ])oi*tion of the duration of the world 
since the creation of the human ract^, or 9,001) years after the creation of the 

^ [F. Mullor, ZrndutiulieHf 1., Vitjuua, 1803, pi>. 3-7 : 

“The iiHJue of tlie ])rophet of tlio Irriuiaiis, wfiom wo corninoiiJy call Zoroaster, 

acoordinj? to tho (.liook foijii Ztop«a5r/i#/s' jy proiioiuiced Zaratfiuj^htra io tJio language iu 
whicli ho hiiiisolf s^ioko. Its truo etymological meaning is a matter of eonjectiire only. 

“Tlio modern adherents of tlio IVophot interpret tho name, according to the modern 
Persian form Zardushl or ZarUtsht, jj — jj')as meaning ‘a gold star.’ Should 

this explaiuitioii ho traced to Old-Pacjtrian, in which zairi crorresponds to the liret part 

zar, ‘gold,* while the name of the star Tislitiir ( must stand for the set^^oud 

l>art ItMiUf dii^hif ‘a star,’ wo must siih.stitute for Zartufihl, a dilferent form, ztiiritf,shtri/u, 
which boars but little resemblance to the real form of tho name Zaralhufthlm, 

“ All etymology based on the form Zatvthuahlm itself, is given by Bunioiif, the foimder 
of Zend studies ,. sur le Ya^mi XII.), who analyzes t he word into zarath and wsh^m, 
and explains it by Juloon uatmlos habensJ' Of those eoij)pojLejit parts the .second can now 
bo shown to Jiave tho moaning ‘ camel ’ in tlio stoc-k of tlio 01d-Ba<*triaii language, and 

can also be complied witii Hie second iiart ■•OM- ‘Jioiso ’ iu analogous proper names 
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world. We also know tliat, according to Iranian dogmatics, a thousand 
years cannot yet have fully cilapsed since his death, for otherwise a new pro- 

such as Fishia«/w, Kcreaaspa, Pouriifthasjxi^ HctccJuilasjxt* However, as regards the 
first part zarath. Hang justly remarks that it cannot bear the meaning ‘ yellow ’ (for, 
as is well known. ‘ yellow ' is denoted in Old-Bactrian by zairila, and in modern rorsiaii 
by zard) ; but it niiLst bo the form of a present }^articiplo, (Old-Bactrian 2 aml=Skr. harat, 
jarat). Thus the nieauing stiggosled by Burnouf is likewise inadmissible, on account of 
the objections to the first x>flrt of the compound name he suggests. 

Allot lior mooning, wliirb, if I mistako not, is suggested by Rotli, is that of Zara- 
thuslm as ‘a goldsmitli.’ But a two-fokl objection, phonetic as well as practical, might 
lie urged against it. Jf we adopt this meaning, wo must divide the word into zara and 
f/iosbim, and oxpltiin zara to ho ‘ gokh’ Jlowever, this form eaiuiot l)o proved to exist in 
Old-Bactrian, where the wojd for ‘gold’ is invariably i>ronoimecd sa?><=Skr. hari. 
Again, the second jiart, ^/;//sh/ro, presupposes a violent contraction as well as a lengthening 

of the suffix, of the word (f/m’oresh/arr) ; both those fonns, moreover, havo 

nothing analogous to thorn in Old-Bactrian. Xow, as regards tho practical objections, 
I bolievo, they aro still woigblior. As is well known tlio Avesta everywhero speaks only of 

tliree ordoi-s : priests warriors and husbandmen 

but we do not find any mention of linndi craftsmen in tlio oldest fragments, still less of 
artists wdio devoted tbomsolves to the manufacture of such an article of luxury as gold 1?1. 
Now if we suxjposo Zarathushtra to have received this name either on account of his own 
vocation or of that of his father, we shall have to make an assumption w'hich is inconsis- 
tent with the sacred writings and external evidences, and which could only l>o Imsed uj)on 
tho etymology aViovo projiosod. We mast, therefore, also leject this etymology, which 
identifies Zarathushtra as a goldsmitli. 

“ A derivation founded on the analysis of tlie word into zaratit and mhtra \fi proposed 
by HftUg di his (fdthfw^ vol. 11. j>. 24-fi. The first part admits of three significations : 
(I) ‘growing old,’ (Skr. jarat)^ which is rojtx-tcd as being evidently inappropriate; (2) 
‘heart,’ (Skr. Iird); (.‘1) ‘praise-singing,’ (Skr. <jarat). The second part ushtm, however, 
is not reiulered by ‘camel,’ but explained to be a contraction of uftara ‘excellent.’ Zara- 
thushtra, therefore, is either ‘ ho who has an excellent heart,’ or wliat seems better — ‘ tlie 
excellent i>aiiogyric poet or singer,’ according as we determine upon the one or tho other 
meaning of tlie word zarath. 

“ Both these etymologies also present phonetic as well as jiruetieal difficulties. If 
we reganl the former, tho i dent ificat ion of zaralh with zurad, and also of tlie latter with 

(zrredhaiitn), is striking ; for its identity with Skr. ///d is disputed in the pas- 

.sages cited by Hang (Yasna XLlll. 1 1 ; XXXI. 1 ; ma . maahyajahu . zarazdditiah ;—yoi . 
zarazildo . ojijhm . MazdCii), wherein zaraz occurs as tho fii'st part of a composite word. 
We might suggest haras wiMi tho same, if not with greater Justice (Benfoy, Olosaar zum 
Sarnaveda, p. 20(i). Again the identity of th with d still ronuiins doubtful, oven if wo 
concede that zaraz and hrd are identical. 

“ In just the same way it is dillicult to identify wsh^rrt with iilinra , Ixicause, oven if 
wo allow the elimination of cp, for whicli, indeed, tliore is no authority,-’ since this change 
is never witnes. 4 od in the suffix fam, - -wo should also oxpe<;t tho form iiqtra^ just as hasta 
r=:had\ ta^ and dnalazzzdath r ta. It happens, however, that the form zamthuahlm, as 
against the faulty zaraihtiatra y is on the one hand attested as the conoct one ; wliile, on 
the other, it is only the former, and not the latter, that can be the result of new forms 
with ah or t. 

“ Besides these phonetic* difficulties, there is also a jiractical one w'ith reference to 
the name. When Haug interprets the name as * an excellent praise-singer,’ and therewith 
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phet should have already appeared. ^ That wo cannot with such data under- 
take to describe chronologically the life of Zoroaster, needs no further proof. 
Let us see whether the accounts of our Western writers help us to any l)etter 
result. 

I^he age of Zoroaster has been of late the oliject of searching inquiries. ^ 
The oldest Western writer, who mentions Zomaster, is Xanthiis of Sardis, 
who Is said to have placed Zoroaster G(K) peal's (according to others C,()00 
yeats) before the fall of Xerxes. Should the. fii-st ^)f these statements hr cor- 
rect, Zoroaster must have flourished about JOSO years before dirist. As 
Pliny (//. N, XXX. 1, 2) informs us, Eudoxus and Arislotle place Zoroaster 
6,000 years before the death of Plato {i.e. 6350 B.C.), while* Hermodorus, who 
was a disciple of Plato, following Eudoxus and Aristotle, fixes uprui 5,000 
years before^ the Trojan war (i.e., 6100 B.O.). With the latter statement 
Plutarch also agrees (the ch. 48), as well as Hermippiis, according 

to the testimony of Pliny. Whether IVrosus has named this Zoroast(*r must 
remain doubtful, and even if the name Zoroaster really occurred in his writ- 
ings, he may not have meant tliereby the founder f)f th(^ Iranian religion, but 
as I believe, a king of the same? name. M. Windischmann has already fully 
discussed^ the* statement of P()r]}h>Tius, that Zoroast(*r was jU'obably the 

observes that the chanting of hymns in the (hlOtas j)]ays an iinpoiiani part, that 
Zarathushtra appears himself as a |joet, he of course spoiiks of the Propliet and of the 
religious founder. It must then be assumed that Zarathushtra was not the real name, 
but only a title oj hoiwur given to tho founder of the Varsi religion ; but this as.^nmption 
is not confirmed by tho sacred writings. If tho name is Jiot a mere title of honour but a 
roiil name which belonged to tlie Prophet from his childhood, such a snpjjosit ion cannot 
bo supported by any analogy ; for, if we examine tlie old I’ersian lu’opor names octeurring 
in the Avesta and elsowhore, we do not find among them any whic'Ii could have been formed 
in a similar way, especially taking ijito coiwideration Zarathiishtra’s high spiritual oxcel- 
lonco, 

^ Some Christian writers, like Abiil Faraj (Hi.stdynast. ed. Pococke, \y. 33), aiul Futy- 
chiiis (Amial od. Soldon, p. 2C2), affirm that Zoroaster lived under Smerdes and Cambyses. 
This opinion seems to originate from tho Muhomadans, in whicli case perhaps 1,000 years 
might have elapsed before tho appoaranoo (>f Miihammod, perhaps the prophet whom the 
Ir^iians had expeeded at that period. 

2 Windischmann, Zor. Stfulirn, pp. 270, 274. 270, 28;j, 201, 302 ; Kapp, ZeilHchrlft der 
DMQ. vol. XIX. p. 22. 

2 Windischmann, Zoroast. Studivn, p. 201. 

“ The interpretation of the name Zarathushtra as ‘ the most excellent panegyric poet,’ 
was later on abandoned by Haug him.self, (Essays, 1st ed. 1802, p. 2.52, Xote), who adopted 
another instead. According to this view the name may be supposed to mean ‘ tho most 
excellent director or guardian.’ In this case wo have the first part £am^//=:Skr, jaral 
‘ old,* whilst the second part bears tlie same meaning as above. Against this explanation 
the same difficulties may be ui'god as before ; and we should certainly again set forth the 
same obj eeti oils, • wore it not that Haug regards tlie name Zarathushtra as, indeed, only 
an appellation, perhaps denoting ‘a high-priest,* But, according to this assumption, the 
proper name of the founder of the Parsi religion would then be quite unknown, which is 
plainly inconsistent with the testimony of tho sacrocl writings and tho oldest tradition 
of the Parsis on tlie one hand, and the history of different religions on tlie other. Again, 
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teacher of Pythagoras, and might he placed, tliercfore, in the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The same writer has also proved that Zrf/S/iaros’ 
named by PoriAyrius cannot be our Zoroastcu*. Agatliias tells us that Zoroas- 
ter lived under a king Hystaspes, but it is not clear whether the latter was the 
father of Darius or not. Naturally, Agatliias here means Vishtaspa or Gush- 
tasp ; he may even have had before him the same legend res]:)ecting Zoroaster 
which we read at the present day. Suidas (^vmi distinguishes between two 
different Zoroasters, one of whom is said to have lived /KH) years (5,(K)0 years 
may be read) before the Troja)i war ; the other is said to have been an costro- 
nomer, who lived in tlu» age of Ninus. On these statements of Suidas very 
little Kdianee can l)e placed. One here sees clearly that he found in his 
sources of information difTt^rent statements respecting Zorotistt*!*, which he 
was unable to reconcile with oiu* another, and which he endeavounHl to bring 
into harmony by distinguishing in this maniua* between tw’o pt'rsons of the 
same name. How one should act on these contradictory testimonies, it is 
not dilJieult to indicate. Dr. Ra]>])^ has justly remarked that the accounts 
which place the age of Zoroaster about 0,()()() years back, are of littU' impor- 
tance, since it is incredible that at that time clironicles could have been avail- 
able, which safely followed uji the history of th(> ])ast five or six thousand 
veal's. These stat/oments can thus jirovc^ no more than that oven at the time 
when they were made, Zoroaster was not known to be a historical personage. 

tho exisieiico of several Znratlni.shtras will have to ho ])rov(Kl, a point which could neither 
ho supported hy t>ie scriptures nor by tiio lo^onds. 

“My opinion is that in order to give a correct interpretation of tlie name, wo inust 
first anal 3 ’'ze it into its oleinontary part.s, and then try to justify our explanation by proi)er 
analogies. If we now exainino the name, which is r;o doubt a compound word, wo must 
unquostionahly divide it into zaralh and nsli/m. The latter word can in this case, as 
olsewheie, only denote a ‘camel,’ while the form zarath^ as Plaug has already correctly 
obsorvod, cannot hut l)e a present participle. 

“Thus the question is only one regarding the correct meaning. The simplest way 
would he to trace zamth to the Old Tnriiaii rcK)t Juir ‘ to lake, to gain anything as booty,’ 
and tho word would then m(»an, just as hhanul rnja and jatmtd-ayni^ ‘ol)taifiing camels 

1 

as booty' (rf- ‘having horses won or conqnercfl ’). Hut f prefer to take 

zamth as a present participle from the root harz=.ijhat\ from which also comes the word 
ham!<*, ' glowing fire,' then ‘ wrath ’ {ha-raft krofJhtn^drmi). Accordingly, Zarathashtra mii.st 

metin *j)Ossessing couragcoii.s camels,’ (conijiare ‘ liaving lean horso.s,’ 

‘having shagg>- horses’). This simple ex|)!anatioii is also intolligibly 
supported hy the cfnistant occurrence in (Ireek as well as in Persian, of such namess as 
contain ‘ horse ’ in the srxroud part. That the camel was a domestic animal like 

tho hoise, among tho anciont Pcrsiaii.s, appears most clearly from A^end. XV'. (>8 set/. ; it 
was oven regarded as a more costly ariirna) than the horse. (Comp. A^end. XlV. 50-53). 

“ Now as regards the epithet ‘ courageous ’ applied to camels, I refer my readers to 
tho oxcollent description of them in Tarafah Muallaqah, verses II Tr, n.] 

^ Rai)p, Zddnt G. vol. XT.X. p. 25. 
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As regai'ds the statements of Xanthus, their accuracy has been questioned, 
and though the reasons, which caused this doubt are^ not solid, ' so much ,is 
indeed certain, that this chronology is not reliable. As Xanthus places Zoroas- 
ter 6,000 years before the expedition of Xerxes, wc need not waste time on 
his statement ; but more than this, even when he places him only 600 yeais 
before this period, it is still more than doubtful whether his historical proofs 
extended even so far back. There remains only Ktesias, according to whose 
statement Zoroaster seems to fall into the same period with Ninus. But, 
leaving aside the fact that the testimony of Ktesias is generally not much to 
be relied upon, we must also doubt whether he really meant the Irtoian foun- 
der of religion by the Bactrian king Zoroaster, of whom he may have spoken, 
or only a king of that name. After a review of the different statements re- 
corded in Western writings, it will not surj^rise any one, if we give it as our 
opinion that neither Occidental nor Oriental testimony yields us any sure 
ground on which to fix the age of Zoroaster. In this view^ MM. Gutschmid * 
and Rapp 3 have already preceded us. 

Still more material than the question regarding the name and the period 
of Zoroaster, is that concerning his native country, on account of the impor- 
tant conclusions which can be drawn from the answer to the latter. How- 
ever, it will scarceley be ever possible to arrive at quite a certain result on 
this point. We begin our review of the several notices which lie before us of 
the native land of Zoroaster, wnth the Westerns and especially with Ktesias, 
not only because he is one of the most ancient historians, but also because 
he has a certain importance from the fact that a number of other writers have 
followed him. According to the historical account of Ktesias, w'hich Diodo- 
rus has preserved for us, Ninus is said to havT, with 1,700,000 foot and 
210,000 horse, invaded Bactria where the king of the land, Oxyartes, aw^aited 
him with 400,000 men. Victorious in the beginning, the Bactrian king had in 
the end to give way to superior powder, and was obliged to retire to his capital, 
where he was then defejited by Ninus with the assistance of Semimmis. In 
the account of Diodorus there does not at all oc‘cur, as wc find, the 
name of Zoroaster. It is trius the name of the Bactrian king 
does not everywheixj appear as Oxyartes ; several manuscripts 
also give instead other Xxopr^fs and Zaopr^s, but in none do we 

meet wdth ZwpodaTpjfq. Nor is it Jess probable that the name may Jiave been 
thus pronounced originally. We still possess fragments of a historiograplier, 
Kephalion,^ who has confessedly made use of Ktesias concerning the same 
story, and he expressly gives the name of king Zoroaster in a tradition at 

1 WindiHchmaim, Zoroasl. Studien^ pp. 208-275. 

» Beitrdge Zur GeschidUr de^ alien Orients, ii. 90. 

^ Rapp, Zddm O. vol. XIX. p. 20. 

4 Kephalioii in Eusebius Chron, arm 1, 43 ciL Auehcr : Incipio scribere dv. 
quibus el alii commetnorarunt atqm inprimis BUaniem Lesbins (Jtesiasque Cnklim, dtinde 
Htradolua AiicarnA8aU8» Primum Aeiae imperarunt Assy Hi ^ ex quihus crat Ninus Beli 

50 
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least, to him who is called by Diodorus, Oxyartes. With him Eusebius^ 
and Theo* figree. After them Arnobius^ and finally the Berosian Sibyl, whom 
we shall mention hereafter, also place Zoroaster in Bactria. 

As all the n'ports just enumerated associate Ninus with a king Zoroaster, 
it apjMjars, indeed, as though the name* of Oxyartes had been errcmeously sub- 
stituted for that of Zoroaster in tlu^ text of Diodorus. I'hat even Ktesias 
could have meant l»y the Zoroaster named by him the founder of the Iranian 
religion, can by no means be eojifidently asserted, as the entirci narrative has 
evidently undergone transformation in a laU'r ag(\ "nils lu^comes extnnnely 
clear when we compare the text of Diodorus w ith that of Arnobius ; they both 
refer to the same facts ; but whilst, according to the story of the first, two 
kings fight against each other with overwhelming forces, according to the 
second, Nirnis appears as the representative of the Chaldean, Zoroaster as 
that of the Bactrian Magi. Since, however, in the account of Diodoi iis then? 
is no allusion to Zoroaster’s religious character, in spite of its being really the 
most complete rc2X)rt, it appears to me very })robabl(* that the mention made 
by Ktesias was only with reference to a king Zoroaster, and that the same was 
changed later on into the Magus. Besides, there is to a certain degree an in- 
consistency in calling anybody a Magus and at the same time a Bactrian. 

cujus regni aetate res giuim pluHniac. celebvrrlnhm'qiie vlrlutcs gvstne Juertmt. Postea 
his adjicietxs profert etiam gemrationes Semiratnidis alqm (narrat) de Zoroustri Magi liaetriti- 
mmm regis debellalione a Semiramide ; nee non tempas Nini lAl. annos fuUsi\ atqiie dt 
obitu e.jtis. Post quern quum regnasset Seminimls, nmro IMighne^m circumdedU ad mmlew 
Jortnam^ qiux a plerisqae dictum eH : Olesia uimirum et Zenone Heroiiotoqne nec non aliis 
ipsorum j^osteris. JJeituie etiam apjKirainm belli Scrniramldis adversus Jndos rjtfsdemque 
cladem ct fugam narrat, rfr.'' “ I proeeeU to w-rite of matters which others ajso litive 
treated, especially Kllaiiicus Le.*»hiaii and Ctosias the Cnidiaji, and also Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus. The Assyrians first ruled Asia. Among ttieni was Xiniw, son of Helus, during 
the time of whoso reign the most numerouM ex[)Ioits were achiex od and the nuMst glorious 
virtues displaycxl. Xext after these he mejitioiis also tlio gojiorations of Semirainis, and 
describes the rel>oHion against .Somirainis of Zoroaster, tlie Magii.s king of tho irkictrians. 
He says that tho term of Xiniis\s reign was tifty-two years ami speaks of his death. Semi- 
ramis leigiied after him, and surrouiuled Babylon with a wall exactly as doscril>ed by most 
authors, by Otasias in ]>articular, by Zeno and Hercnlotus and other.s after them. He 
moreover desc.Tibos the proiMiratioiis of Scmiiamis for tlie war against the Indians, her 
defeat and fight, This event is also rerorded by Syncellus in quite a similar manner. 

EusebiiLs, Chron. IV\ 35 cd. Aacher : " Zoroa.st res Magas rc.c liartrianoram clarns 

habetur admrsus quern Ninas dinUeavitr ‘‘Zoroaster the Magus, king of tho Ikictrians, 
against wliom Ninus fought, is coiiside?-ed famous.'' Pravp. Kc. X, 0. “ Over whom (the 

Ihictrians) Zoroaster reigned.'’ 

3 Progymmist : — “ Zoro*tster was the king of tlio liaclrians ” 

Arnob. adv. gent. 1. 5. ; — (jt inter A.*tstfrios v.t Uaetria nos Nino quondam Zorons^ 
treqm dw:U}ribm non lantnmfrrro dimicarelur el cirihu.s, varum vtiam nHigicis el Chaldeteorurn 
ex recofuiito disciplinis, invidia nostra liwc fail ?” “Has this feud of o\irs Usen like the 
war between the Assyrians and tho liaetrians vimler Zoroaster anti Xiiins, in which str€«igth 
and arms were not only nsed but also iiM?mitatioii ajid tlie mystic arts of t])e Chaldeans ? ” 
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Hciice I am inclined to doubt whether we can quote Ktesias 08 an authority 
for the opinion that Zoroaster had his home in Bactria. We must, however, 
admit that we are in no case inclined to rely nnw^h on the assertions of this 
historian. 

Besides those' already cited, there still remain some ancient authorities 
who regard Zoroaster as a Bactrian, without allowing one to affirm that they, 
too, hav'C! borrowed their statements from Ktesias. But such authorities 
l)elong to a late |Kjriod. One of these is Agathias (L. II., 24 ed. Nieb.), an- 
other Ammianus Atarcc'l linns (XXIII. 6. 32). Both these writers recognize? 
in Zoroaster not a king but the founder of a religion ; both place him under 
a king Hystasj)es. TIk? former observes that we cannot tell whether this 
Hystasjx^s was the father of Darius or not, the latter on the contrary expli- 
citly calls him the father of Darius. It ap))ears to me very probable, not to 
say certain, that both these authoi’s had the knowledge which we still possess 
at the present day as to the life of Zoroaster, namely, th(‘ fact that he flourish- 
(‘d undc‘r a king Vishtdspa or Gushtilsp. If Ammianus recognized in this 
Vishtinipa, Ilystaspc's the father of Darius, who was alone ?«nown 
to him, we think such recognition very natural, but just as inconwt as his 
representing Zoroastc'i' as a Bactrian, because he heard that the latter had 
worked in Bactria. 

Besides, it is not at all the general view of antiquity that Zoroaster was a 
Bactrian; a whole series of authorities look upon him as a Mede or a Persian. 
Iir support of the view that Zoroaster was a Mede the authority of Berosus 
may perhaps be cited. This writer has composed a work which is mentioned 
by the ancients under the title of or . In estimating the 

value of this work of Berosus ancient authors are full of praise, in which mo- 
dern writers also participate. An unfortunate fate has followed the book, 
not only in that it is last, but also in the fact that the few fragments preserved 
are not transmitted to us in their original form, but have j)a8sed through 
several hands befon? reaching us. With justice does the latest publisher,* 
therefore, observe - 

** Fragmmta satis ampla prae ceteris sermmnl Josephus^ Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Syncdlus. Qmrum tanien ne unus quidem ij^sos Beroai 
libros inspexisse videtur (comp. M. von Niebuhr, Geschichte Assurs, p. 12). 
Si/ncellus ex Eusebio, vel secuti Eusebius sua hmisit ex Africano ; Africanus ex 
Alexandra Polyhisiore, hie ex Apollodoro ut videtur. Eodem Polyhistore usus 
fuerit JosephtiS, etsi mentionem fontis injicere omisit. Clemens Alexandrinus 
oh oculos hubuit Juljam Mauritanium qui Btrosi Uhnem in Assyriis historiis 
excerpsisse videtur. Igitur quum per tot manus migraverint quae ad nos 
perduraruni fragmenta, hand miraberis variis modis verba Berosi deformata esse, 
cavendumque ne Beroso imputemus quae mmf imputanda excerptoribusj* 

I Vd. C. Mttllor, Fragmevta Hist, Oraec. II. p, 490, 
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Fairly large fragments have been preserved, especially by Josephus, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Sjmcellus. But not one of them seems to 
have examined Berosus’ original works. Syncellus has borrowed from Euse- 
bius, or like Eusebius from Africanus, Africanus from Alexander Polyhistor, 
and he apparently from Appolodorus. Josephus must have made use of the 
same Polyhistor, although he has omitted to mention his authority. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus had befoixj him Juba, the Mauritanian, who seems to have 
quoted from the book of Borosus in his Assyrian histories. As, therefore, the 
fragments which surviv’e have passed through so many hands it is not to bo 
wondered at that the words of R'rosus have been mutilated in vaiious ways, 
and care must bo taken not to ascribe to Berasus what should be imputed to 
those who quote him 

It also appears that from this particular Borosus a Sibylla Berosiana, who 
tanks far lower than the former, is to be distinguished. Upon this our autho- 
rity speaks as follows : — 

“ Dubium. inx est, quin alium qmmdam Berosum Sibylla e patrem cum his- 
torico Juslinus (c/. Jusiinus Martyr Cohort, c. 39) confnderit. Quern errorem 
facile excv>saveris, si verum est^ quod sane versimillimum esty i 2 ^sum Berosum 
Sibyllae istius Berosianae in historiis suis meminisse. Nam quae ex Sibylla 
narrat Alexander Polyhistor de Hirris Babylonicae aedifido vix aliunde quam ex- 
Nostri libris petita fuerint” 

There is scarcely any doubt that Justin has confounded with the histo- 
rian some other Berosus, the father of Sibylla. This error can easily be ex- 
cused, if it be true, as seems indeed mast probable, that Berosus himself has 
in his history made mention of that Sibylla, daughter of Berosus. What 
Alexander Polyhistor borrows from Sibylla, concerning the building of the 
Tower of Babylon, could scarcely have been collected from other sources than 
the books of our Berosus. 

Much more severelj^ docs M. von Niebuhr express himself : — “ The ex- 
tract concerning the Sibyl of the Tower ought to be strictly separated from 
those taken from Berosus, since it is not cited as a Berosian one. Nor should 
wo allow ourselves to be deceived when Moses Chorenensis says, whilst quoting 
a similar passage, that the same is to be found in the Berosian Sibyl. Besides 
the confused legends, which connect Berosus with a Sibyl, there is no indica- 
tion that the so-called Chaldean had any other than a Jewish origin.”^ 

Now amongst the fragments which originate from the genuine Beroi^iis, 
there is one in particular that must attract our attention. It is preserved for 

^ C. Mill lor, Fragtnenta Hist, Qraec, II. p. 495. 

2 M. von Niebuhr, Oeachichte Aaaura, p. 470. 

8 i&tcZ. pp. 491-404. 
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as in a two-fold, but somewhat contadictory form, first in the Armenian trans- 
lation of Eusebius, and again in Sjmcellus. I quote here the passage in 
question as given in Petermann’s translation ’ : — 

Prom Xisuthros and from the Deluge and until the Maieans (Medians) 
took Babylonia, Polyhistor countit on the whole 80 kings, and makes mention 
of every one by tmme, from the uwks of Herosus, and the years of all these kings 
he comprises in a period of 33,091 years. After these kings, according to those 
‘writers, the Medians, as they wore so powerful, colU^cted an army against 
Babylon, in order to capture it, and to .set up as rulci-s tyrants of their own. 
Then he determines alstt the names of the Median tjTants numbering 8 and 

their years 224, and again 11 kings and years 4, then also the tjTants 

of the Chaldeans, 49 kings and 468 years.”* 

The author mentioned by Sjmccllus differs from this on several essential 
points. While there are 49 Chaldean kings according to Eusebius, Syncolhis 
only mentions two of them and names 84 Median kings, then Zoroaster and 
7 Chaldean kings. Hence M. C. Miiller says ; — 

“ Qui apud Eusebium ponuntm octo tyranni Medi, numcro resjtondent 
Zoroastro ejmque successoribus septe.m.'' 

“ The eight tyrants found in Eusebius answer in number to Zoroaster 
and his seven successors.” 

The numl)er of years, however, does not coiTesjwnd. Ryncellus assigns 
to his Medians only 190 .years, while Eusebius gives 224 to his eight Median 
kings. On thus point M. von Niebuhr remarks as follows* : — ” As regards 
the statement of Syncellus, that Polyhistor has called only the two first kings 
Chaldean and the remaining 84 Medians, the version of Eusebius is clearly 
the genuine one. Syncellus has evidently not transcribed from Eusebius, 
but from another chronographer, probably Africanus. The author may, like 
Syncellus, have passed over the second, dynast.y — Syncellus in that passage 
mentions the first d.ynasty iis being followed by Zoroaster and a Chaldean 
dynasty — ^and maj'^ have brought the medians into the firet dynasty in the 
place of the 84 kings whose names Eusebius has not given. However, this 
author, mentioned by Sjmcellus, may also have been honest, (Avhich we would 
so much the more willingly believe, as he could scarcel.A' have been anybody 
else than Africanus), and the Medians nuiy have originated mcrel.y in a mis- 
understanding.” Further on M. von Niebuhr says regarding the reciprocal 
relation of the tAvo accounts*: — “ Evidently he (Syncellus) also admits in the 
place of the second Median dynasty of Berosus his 84 Median kings of the first 

^ Tho italicized words arc not tliose of Herosiis, tait of Knsnhiiis. They are given 
in Klammer os additions of the tranFiJator. 

2 (7/. Miiller, Hist, Oraec. Fr, II. p. 503. 

2 Vide Miiller, Hist, Oraec, Fr, II. p. 493. 

4 Rapp, Zddtn Q, vol, XTX, p. 28. 
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dynasty, and Zoroaster and his second dynasty of 7 Chaldean kings with 190 
years’ interval, in the abovementioned passage, in the place of the third and 
fourth dynasties of Berosus.” This view appears to me, likewise, the most 
probable ; yet there is no doubt, that we can also understand this matter, as 
M. C. Muller, in the passage^ quoted above, and after him Dr. Rapp^ have 
done, viz,, that Zoroaster and the 7 Chaldean kings stand in the place of the 
8 Medians of Eusebius. As we have nothing to do with Babylonian history 
this question has little importance for us. What principally interest us is 
the name Zoroaster ; no matter whether Berosus meant by it a Median or a 
Bii by Ionian king. It is proved at all events that the nriine Zoroaster already 
occurred at a very early period, and certainly in Media itself or westward of 
Media. 


But the question now arises, whether we have a right to affirm that Bt>ro- 
siis has mentioned the name Zoroaster. M. von Niebuhr believes, that Bero- 
sas has not done so, but I see no ground at all for this assumption. On the 
contrary, it appears to me quite possible that Afrieanus (or whoever else may 
have been the chronographer consulted by Syncellus) found the name Zoroas- 
ter in his evidently very hasty review of the notices of Berosus, introducing 
the same in his report, since Eusebius explicitly remarks, that Berosus has 
given the names of the Median kings. This is my principal ground for re- 
garding the Zoroaster mentioned hero as a Median, because it is nowhere 
stated that, Berosus has also given the names of the Chaldean kings. On the 
contrary, this Median king, likewise the founder of the Iranian religion, named 
by Berosus, need not necessarily have been any other than the Bactrian king 
of the same name mentioned by Ktesias. In opposition to Berosus, the Bero- 
sian Sibyl, n?fern?d to by Moses of Khorni, actually places Zoroaster in Bac- 
tria, but it has been already remarked, that very little importance .should be 
attached to that authority. 

The remaining accounts by Western writers of the native country of 
Zoroaster may l>e briefly mentioned. The Grt*ek writer Clemens Alexan- 
drius calls Zoroaster sometimes a Persian and sometimes a Mede, whilst 
Suidas calls him a Perso-Median. The Armenian Mases of Khorni, who has 
chiefly consulted Greek writers in his historical works, makes him a contem- 
porary of Semiramis ; and calls him the Magus and sovereign of the Medes.” 
According to his statement, Semiramis is said to have appointed him a satrap 
(governor) over Nineveh and Assyria ; later on they became enemies and 
Semiramis was obliged to flee from him to Armenia, where she was plundered 
and killed by one Ninyas of the Erajure. Yet, in another passage, Moses cor- 
rects the Berosian Sibyl and observes that Zoroaster was not a king of Bactria, 
but of Media. According to the statements of Pliny the Elder, who must 

^ Mos. Khor. T. p. 87 . 
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have obtained his materials from Hermippus, we should search for Zoroaster’s 
native country still further West, that is in Prokonnesos. An account, which 
is handed down to us by (Jlemens Alexandrimis, mentions Zoroaster as having 
been born in Pamphylia, and says that he was identical with Her, the son of 
Arininius. 

This much will be clear from these statements, viz., that even with the 
help of the ancients we (jannot arrive at a ccrtaiix knowledge of the native 
land of Zoroaster. If wc now turn to the accounts furnished by Oriental 
writers, we indeed lind in them greater harmony, but scarcely any historical 
facts. They unanimously place the native land of Zoroaster in Western 
Iran ; but most of them state that he htul worked at least for some time in 
Bactria. From the searching inquiries w^hich M. Windischmann has devoted 
to this subject,^ it follows that Zoroaster is often called in the A vesta “ the 
renowned in Aryaivavaija according to another idea, it is even said that he 
was in the celebrated Aryana-vaija. The dw^elling of Pourushaspa, the father 
of Zoroaster, was situated, according to Vendidad, XIX. 15, near “ drejya 
paid zbaraM"' (zharahi), and we shall hereafter find that it cannot be at all 
doubted that this designation also may denote Aryana-tmja, for, according 
to Yt. V. 104, IX. 25, XVII. 45, the Prophet there offers sacrifices to several 
l/azatas. In the passages Ys. XIX. 51, 52, Zoroaster is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the town of Ragha (in Media) : however, it should not be hence in- 
ferred that he was also born there. 

The Bundehesh expresses itself more unequivocally than the Avesta. 
It asserts that Zoroaster was born near the river Darja (51, 3 ; 79, 9) and this 
river is situattnl (53, 5) in Aryana-vaija. In a passage fui*ther on (58, 5) this 
river is the largest of the Bara rivers ; 1 conjecture that by Barii may be here 
undci*stood the same as by zbcira in the Vendidad. Further on, again, the 
Bundehesh (70, 8) informs us that Aryana-vaija lies southward of Atropatene, 
and may thus well be the ten itory which the medieval geographers call Arran, 
and which extends as far as the country of Tiflis. Taking this position into 
coiLsideration, the Huzvaresh Commentary to Vd. 1. (K) evidently explains 
Ilagha by Atropatene, but admits that othei’s undei’stand undi*r that name 
Rai, where Zoroaster probably dwelt for some time. Yaqut, like Abulfeda, 
points to the town of Urumia tis the birth-place of Zoroaster. Two less-known 
Mahomedan liLstorirfns, who are quoted by Hyde [Hist. Vet. Pars. p. 318, ed. 
2nd), adduce the so-called authority of Tabari to jwove that Zoroiister was 
born in the land of the Philistiiu‘s. One calls him a disciple of Esra, the 
other of Jeremiah If we now collect the results of all these conflict- 

ing statements,, we can arrive at no certainty as n^gards the native land of 
Zoroaster ; the majority of writers endeavour, however, to place it altogether 
in the West, and not in the East. 


^ Wiiidisc^hiiianii, Zior. Stttdit n, p. 47. 
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After disposing of these preliminary questions, we now turn to the his- 
tory of the life of Zoroiuster himself. Nobody will be surprised to find that 
the narrative of the life of a man, whose age and native laud cannot be ascer- 
tained, is very legendary. For most of the legends even a foundation is want- 
ing ; most of them arc to l>c traced to modern sources, and some of them 
even to very late writei*s. Neither the Avesta, nor antiquity, nor the Sassa- 
iiian jxriod, nor lastly Firdusi, has bequeathed to us a complete descrip- 
tion of Zoroaster's career, and we are hence obliged to rely upon the more 
modern legends, and to point for greater confirmation to the isolated pass- 
ages which have been preserved to us here and there in more ancient writings ; 
e,g, in the Avesta.^ The entirely legendary character of the narrative of. 
Zoroaster's life may be perceived from the mere fact, that his biography does 
not begin with his birth, but actually long before it, not only in the later 
legends but also in the Avesta itself. And it is true that this part of his life 
is not without importance. For the confessor of the Mazdayasn'm religion 
the birth and the works of Zoroaster arc unquestionably the most important 
historical events. All the great exploits of the heroes of yore, of whom we 
have hitherto heard, have taken place mostly for this purpose, viz,, to 
help to diminish to such an extent the sum total of evil, as to allow the good 
event following to take place. So early as after the death of the Primitive 
Bull, to the Gtmh-urva or Goshiirun, that is, the " Soul of the Bull,” {vide 
Eran Alterthurmkur\d>e, vol. I. p. 510) is shown Zoroaster, and the hope is 
held out to it that the Prophet will appear in future on the earth. For it was 
not possible to make Zoroaster proclaim the Law at any time on earth. Only 
after the marks of the equipoise had come to rults and the forces of the good 
and the evil principles were balanced, could it be ordained to send Zoroaster 
into this world. How important Zoroaster was to Ahura Mazda and His 
plans is also perceived from Yt. 17 

The family from which a personage like Zoroaster springs is of no less 
importance than the circumstances of his birth. As we shall shortly observe, 
ZoroasU‘r is of kingly descent, and has, therefore, every right to be celebrated 
in the Iranian hero-legends, for, from his birth, he stands second to none of 


^ The principal aiitlimity for tho circumstances of the life of Zoro4ister is the Zara^ 
tusht-mm*, the text of wliich was published in lithograph at Bombay. 1 use tho English 
translation of that book by Eastwick, which is fouutl printed in tho book of Dr. J. Wilson, 
“ The Parsi Helic/ion UnJoUted,'" p. 477. A Vie de, Zoroantre. (Life of Zoroaster) is given 
by Anquetil (Zc}ul Avcfil. 1. 2, pp. 1-70), another by J. Mciiant ; Zoroaetre, Esmi aiir la 
philosophic rcligicusc de la Perse (“ Essay on tho Keligious Philosophy of the Persians ”) 
2nd edition, Paris, 1857 ; both of those works are l)ased on tho above-named legend of 
Zoroaster. Aii imfintshecl sketch of tlio life of Zoroaster is gi\en by Windischmann 
{ZoroasL fStiulieti, pp. 44-50) and myself {Siizuiigsbvrkhle der K, bayr. Academie der Wis- 
semh, Jan. 1867). A life of Zoroaster by Dastiir Z. Behram (Bombay 1864), in Gujerati, 
is a translation of the ZcMrtushl-iWjnfi >\ith sotrne anuotaticMis [by Dastur Peshotanji Beh- 
ram ji iSaujaua.] 
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the early heroes of royal lineage ; and a hero too he is, though of a different 
kind from his predecessors, but not, therefort^, of lesser importance, since bis 
agency is spiritual. To these heroic attributes we have to ascribe the fact 
that, according to Yt. XVII. 17-20, ^ Amgrb Manyii runs away at his birth, 
and acknowledges that none of the yazatas have the power to supplant him> 
save Zoroaster alone, who smites him with the Ahuna-vairya as his weapon. 
Hence his father Pourushafijja, ticcording to Ys. IX. 42, is named together 
with such grcNit heroes as Yima Athwya and Keresfidspa, for the heroes already 
named and others have only taken the lives of some of the evil monsters. 
But Zoroaster has, by the promulgation of the Law, brought it to pass, that 
all those demons, who, at an earlier period, had been roving bodily about 
this world, had to hide themselves together under the earth. The Huzvaresh 
Commentary says in Ys. IX. 40 : — 

“ He brok(‘ the body of evc^ryone wbo eould mak<‘ his body invisible ; 
whoever er)uld not do this, broke it himself. — The breaking of the l)ody im- 
plies the fact that no more sin eaii be heneefonvard eommitted in the body 
of a demon, though in tlu' body of a beast or of a man such beings are still able 
to commit siti ' . 

After this it may bo said that Zoroaster marics the eloso of the mythical 
kge. For, since Ik' came into tliis world, the appearance of demons with su- 
pernatural bodices and powf*rs is no more ])ossible ; thus, therefon^, ends the 
n(‘cessity for th(> lusaveiily powem to develop) such spc^cial strength ; the world 
may follow its r(‘gular coui*s(*. Those remarks snnieicntly show what an 
important ])('i*s(>nage Zoroastc'r is, and that the race may l>o deemed 
liighly r<‘S])eetabl(' which is ejititled to count him amongst its members. 
Wo also know that Ins father Ponrushaspa w*as allowed to enjoy 
the lioiunir of 1x4 ng c.dled the fatln'r of Zoroaster for this speeial reason 
that he belong<'d to the most zealous adorers of llaoma. Besides this, the 
ZartusM-yifTnif t.rac(\s ;lie descent of Zoroaster from Faridun. We know, 
how<'Ver, that froTn this king not only Eraj, but also S<>lam and Tur together 

1 Aslii Vnngiilii spoke thus : Who art thou who (h>st iuvoko inc, whoso voico is 

to my oar the .s^^'ootost of all that invoke mo most ? ” 

“ Anri Zarthnshtra said aloud ! ‘ T am S)>itamn. Zarnthustra, who, first of mortals, 

rocitod the pi’aise of thox^xccllont A.sha and otfererl up siirrifire unto Ahiira Mazda and the 
Amesha- Spent as ; in whoso birth and growth the waters and the plants rejoiced ; in whose 
birth and growth tlie waters and the plants grow ; in whose birth and growth all the 
creatures of tJie good creation cried out. Hail ! ’ 

‘ III whose birtti ami growth .'\iigra Mainyu rushed auay from this \ndo, round 681*111, 
whose ends lie afar, and lie, the evil-doing Angra Mainyu, who is all death, said : — All 
t he gods together liave not l>eei\ able to smite me down in spite of myself, and Zarathushtra 
alone can roach me in spite of myself. He smites me with the Ahnna Vairya, as strong n 
weapon as a stone big as a house ; ho burns me with Asha-Vahishta, as if it were melting 
brass. He makes it bettor for me that I should leave tliis earth, he, Spitama Zarathustra» 
the only one who can daunt me,* ” Vide Darmestoter. 


51 
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with their descendants derived their origin, so that this lineage is in itself 
not specially significant. Of greater importance is the fact that Zoroaster’s 
descent is not merely traced from Faridun, but also from Manuslichehr ; he 
therefore, indisputably^ belongs trii*ough this extraction to the royal family 
of Iran. The genealogical table is given us in the Buiidehesh (79, 5), and in 
a later prayer called the Dhup-mreng or Fumigation-prayer, and lastly by 
Masudi. According to these sources, the genealogical tabled may be exhibited 
in the following manner : — 


Bundehesh 

Manoshchihr 

Dhup-nlren{f 

Minochehr 

Mtmtdi 

Menouchehr 

1 ) 

Durasrun 

Duransroun 

Dourshrin 


[Durasrob] 

Rajan 

Rezeshne 

Irej 

(5J') 

Ayazem 

Ezem 

Haizem 


Vidast 

Vedest 

Wandest 

j ) 

Spetaman 

Sepetamehe 

Espiman 

( is) ^ ) 

Hardar 

Herdare 

Herdar 


Harahn 

Herdereshne 

Arhada.s 


[Hardarshn] 

Paitarasp 

Petarasp 

Batir 


Chasnush 

Chakhshenosh 

Hakhish 

( ) 

[Chakhshnush] 

Hacchadas}) 

Hechedasp 

Hejdaaf 


Spitarosp 

Orouedasp 

Arikdasf 

( 1 ) 

[Aurvadasp] 


Petorasp 

Federasf 


[Paibirasp] 

Purushasp 

Poroshasp 

Bourshasf 


Zartusht 

Zartusht 

Zar&dusht 


Whilst the first row 

from Zoroaster to IVIanesehihr comits 

13 members, 


the second one represents 14, the name Orouedasp {Aurvat-aspa) being there 

1 [This genealogy is somewhat differently given in the Dinkard, bk. VII., as well as 
in the text of the Vajarkarde~dinl (pp, 28, 29) published by Dastur Peshotanji Behramji 
Sanjana in 1848 {Cf. “ Pahlavi Text^,” i>art T. p. 141, by Dr. West) : — 

“P or us hasp son of Paltlritrasp, son of Urugadasp (Urva- 
dasp), Haechadasjj, Chikhshnush, Paotrip (Pareti rasp), Areja- 
darshne(Hardarshn),Hardar,Spit ri.man,Vaede8hta, ^Tyazem, 
Airij (Razishn), Durasroban, Manushchihr ruler of Iran, 
Manushkhuruar, Manushkhilrnak, Noryusang , Varzidedin, 
Vizak, Airyak, Ithritak, Ibitak, Frazishak, Zl shak, Frasi- 
zak, Izak, Airij, Faredun lord of Qaniras, Purtora Aspigan, 
Nevaktora Aspigun, Sogtora AspigSn, Gefartora Aspigan, 
Vanoifravashn Aspigan, Yima lord of the seven regions, Ac.” 
jTr. rf.] 
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inserted. We also observe that the seconci row contains the name Peterasp 
twice, once in the usual place cori’csponding with that which it holds in the 
Bundehesh, and the second time immediately before Purushaspa in the place 
where the Bundehesh reads Spitarasp ; the latter reading may be the correct 
one. Masudi agrees with the second table. M. Windischmann has already 
proved that the Avesta gives to Zoroaster the same line of ancestors. It is 
true that, though not all, yet several names of the ancestors do occur, most 
frequently Spitama, next Chakahni (Yt. XIII. 1 14), Haechat-aspa (Ys. LII. 3), 
while Pdurushaspa also is frequently called the fatlu^r of Zoroaster. Wo 
can here even point out, as far as is needful, his collateral relations. The 
Bundehesh informs us (79,8) that Paitirasp or Spitarasp hiid two sons — the 
one was Pourshasp, the father of Zoroaster, the second was Arasta from whom 
a son Maidhyomah descended, and his account is confirmed by Yt. XIII. 95, 
where we find mention made of Maidhyomdh, son of Arasta. The mother of 
Zoroaster, according to the Bundehesh and tlie Zartushtnuine, is named 
Dughdha,^ and her imrents, according to the book first-named, Frahi and 
Mrava, names which are not to be found again in the Avesta. By this gencal- 
logy the royal descent/ of Zoroaster is at all events established beyond question. 

Not merely a kingly, but to a certain extent a divine, origin is ascribed to 
Zoroaster in an account which we find in Shahrastani.® God, as it is therein 
said, had placed the spirit (the/ro/tar ox fravasM) of Zoroaster in a tree (Haoma}), 
which He had caused to grow on the uppermost heaven, and which He after- 
wards transplanted to the summit of a mountain in Adarbaijan, which is called 
Ismuvicar.^ There, it is also said, God had mixed the personality (here the 
frdhar is likely again meant) of Zoroaster witli the milk of a cow, which the 
father of Zoroaster had drunk ; out of this was afterwards formed the seed, 
and then a piece of flesh in the womb of Zoroaster’s mother.'*' Be that as it 
may, the legend affirms that the importance of her son was prcvioiJsl3^ announc- 
ed to the mother in a dream, a circumstance which we have often noticed in the 
Iranian traditions. When Dughda was in tlie fifth month of her pregnancy, 
she saw a terrible apparition in her dicam. It a]>]jeared to her as if a thick 
cloud was raining on her house tigei’s, lions, wolves, dragons, serpents, and 
other noxious beasts, and amongst these wild animals one, that was larger 
and more frightful than the rest, appeared as if it wero tearing the child out of 
her womb in order to kill it. While the mother gazes on this scene in great 
amazement, her child raises its voice to console lier : demons of the above 

I [This name is written somewhat differently in the Dinkard, bk. VII : — Va ajatfh 
ffoft Poi'mJuisp val Diigduban^ “ And so Porushasp said nnto DaMuhan.^" Tr. w.] 

3 Vol. 1. 281 of Haarbriickor’s Translation. 

I consider the nanie lamuvicar to be erroneously written for a more ancient Asna- 
vandgar, and believe that the Savelan is here meant. 

i [Similar facts relating to Zoroaster's miraculous birth are also narrated in tlie 
Dinkcird.'] 
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description are unable to injure it. Indeed, its words have scarcely ended, 
when a mountain of light is seen descending from hevean, before whioh a large 
number of the creatim^s ot darkness at once take to flight. As the light draws 
nearer, there issues out of it a handsome youth, who holds a staff in his left 
hand, and a manuscript in his right. At the sight of this manuscript the in- 
fernal beings still remaining withdraw with the exception of three — a wolf, a 
lion, and a [mnther : at last even they cannot hold their ground as soon as the 
youth inclines his rod towards them. WTien Dughda awakes, she hastens in 
confusion to a wise int^erpreter of dreams, who is, however, una ble to expoundat 
once her wonderful vision, and therefore tolls her to return to him within three 
days. Wlien she calls upon him again at the appointed time, he eojiinuuncates 
to her that the child, with which she has been pregnant for 5 months and 23 
days, will turn out a man of great consequence. The dark cloud and the 
moimtain of light, which had appeared to her in the dream, signify that .she 
and her son will have to endure at first much calamity from tyrants and 
similar wicked beings, but that they will overcome all clang('rs in the end. 
The staff which the youth held in his hand signified the Majesty of Ood, that 
turned against the oppressors. The manuscript in tlie other hand uas the 
symbol of tlie prophetic dignity which would tall to the lot of her son. The 
three beasts that remained were the three most implacable enemies of Zoroastei*, 
yet even they would finals have to give way. 

The early life of the Iranian Prophet also consists of a sciies of wonders. 
When Zoroaster was born, a time at which other children art' wont to (uy, lu* 
laughed,^ and by such extrac^rdiiiaT y Ix^haviour drew at once U]H)n him iht' 
attention of the whole district. Such is the JirH marvel in his history. The 
demons, who naturally knew very well the object ot Zoroaster's mission, and 
who, in order to thwart it, eiid(‘avoured to destroy the author of tluur fear, 
employed every means to annihilate him. and more* than otm,*c opportunity 
seemed to favour them. The province, in which Zoroaster was born, l)elongcd 
to a king Duransaruii, of whom we know not whether he wa.s identical with the 
Durasriin mentioned alx>ve in the table of Zoroaster s genealogy. This lung 
was an unbeliever and the chief of all vicious magicians (yniu). for every one 
then dealt in magic according the statement of the Zariushl-nmnt, The 
powers of darkness often earned on intercourse with men, and confirmed them 
in their wdeked purposes ; cjven the father of Zor«3aster did not Imld himself 
entirely aloof from such dealings, * Now, wlien JJurausarun heard of 
Zoroaster's birth and feared that the power of sorcery might conn* to an end if 

^ [Compai'o tlio Dinkutxl, bk. V'lJ. 

Aevak ac petak aighash (ZaHuhshi) pamn zarkhmunshn^ bard khmidid : “It is also 
maiiifost (from the good religion) that ho (Zoroaster) laughoil at his birth.” — Ti\ «.] 

- ISspecially according to tlie Jogond extant. But Dastiir I’oshotonji Bohrainji here 
justly remarks tliat the Avosta itself does not support that opinion. 



the child grew up to strength, he speedily hastened towards the dwelling of 
Pourushaspa, where he found the child lying in its cradle. Fiercely he drew 
his poniard to murder the child, but before he could inflict the fatal blow his 
hand was paralyzed, and he was compelled to withdraw w ithout having effected 
his object. Such was the f^ecorul ivon/ler. The evil spirits, however, did not 
yet abandon their game so tamely ; they long hoped that their evil designs 
might prevail in the end. They soon formed a design for stealing the child 
from hLs mother, and brought Zoroaster into the*, desert, wHere they piled uj) a 
heap of burning materials around him and set them on fire. Thus they 
confidently expected to annihilate him, >)ut they were again deceived: the 
child slex)t calmly in the fire, and the mother hastening into the <iesert in 
search of her lost child found him again. This is the third wonder. Not long 
after this vain attemj)t, the sorccrei*s made a fresh effort. By the command of 
Duransarun they took the child and laid it on a narrow path, over which had 
to pass a herd of oxen under whose feet they hoped that it would be tramified 
to death ; but, when the herd approached, the largest ot the bulls took the 
child between his feet, and xhc vented any injury being done to it. This is 
ihii fourth wonder, The^//A wonder Ls really a mere repetition of the preced- 
ing. What the oxen had refused to do, was tried again with horses. The child 
was, therefore, again laid on a narrow jmth and a herd of wild horses driv'cn 
over it, but this time a horse x)rotect('d the child from the hoofs of the others. 
Next, as domestic animals could not be made to do any harm to Zoroaster, 
Duransarun strove to do so by means of wild beasts. Ho ord(‘red a den of 
wolves to be discovered, and the young ones thereof to b(* slain during the 
absence of the old ones, and Zoroaster was laid in their place in the ho|X' that 
the old wolves might in their first fury tear the child to pieces. These childivn 
of darkness did, indeed, show' a great inclination to do so, but Cod closed their 
jaws, so that they could not hurt the child. On the contrary, there came two 
celestial cows which gave their uddem to the child and suckled it. Such 
was the sixth wonder through which the life of Zoroaster was preserved.' 

After these fruitless endeavoura all j)laas to destroy Zoroaster's life had to 
be given up as hopeless. The latter now' gradually grcAv uj) in age, and his 
father found it necessary to have him educated. He selected as teacher a 
man who led a xuous life in the midst of magicians and whose name was 
Barzinkarus. When Zoroaster was seven years old, the sorcerers made a 
fresh attem[)t against him. They hoj)ed that he would not be insensible at 
least to fears and tciTors ; and, therefore, they, by means of hellish witchcraft, 
brought fourth terrible apparitions, at which all were startled and took to flight, 
with the exception of Zoroaster, who remained iierfeetly calm in his firm 
confidence in the prot.ecting power of God. Thus he also passed through this 
trial, which is usually reckoned as the seventh wonder. Not long after this 

^ Vide the Ditikard^ bk. Vll. 
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Zoroaster toJl siek, and now the magicians hoped to destroy him. Instead of 
medicine they l>rought him some drink prepared from |X)isonous drugs ; but 
Zoroaster immediately detecting its dangerous nature rejected it, and was 
again preserved. This may }yc regarded as the eighik wonder. It may 
have been in tlie liftecMith year of Zoroaster’s life, that his father gave a sump- 
tuous lianquet at his house to which King Duransarfin and Burantanls, 
tlie mcKSt TioU*d magician of the time, were also invited. Here Zoroaster took 
the oppoi't- unity of oi)enly expressing his hatred of magic, and of proclaiming 
war against it. Henc^efoith the magicians trembled in his presence, and 
watched him attentively. His further deeds are, however, not handed down 
to us ; still it is self-evident that his life was entirely blameless. It is only 
said that the period of his trials Irsted up to his thirtieth year, after which his 
piety liegan to bring forth fruit. 

Of all the wonderful iiicidejits whkii arc recounted hi the legend drawn 
fnjiii the history of ZoroasUu*V youth, we ai'e able to quote only for one the 
cvideuct^ of earluu* antiquity, namely, the eireunistancc that Zoroaster laughed 
at his birth, w hich is reflated already by Pliniiis and S«dinus.’ By this it is 
not naturally proved that all the rest of the wonders wcu'c also known to the 
ancients ; hovvev^er, it is at least probable that such may have been the case 
with one or the other of them. The Avesta relates very little concerning the 
history of Zoroaster's youtli. It is true M. Anquetil affirms that hi', has found 
in Ys. XLll. 8 an allusion to the hardships endured by the Prophet in his 
younger days ; but we lielii^ve that the passage referred to should be uii(lci*stood 
differently. So also with regard to the 19th chapter of the Vendidad, which 
could hcire lx* cited witli much probability, but which we would rather ajipeal 
to for another and later exploit. The later narratives of Mahoraedans show' 
a partial knowledge of these evimts ; thus the writer Shahrastani, already 
quoted, who has related tlu* previous wondei>; of the horses and the wolves, 
also asserts tliat Zoroaster cured a blind fiemon in Diuaver by means of a herb 
which he caused to be pressed upon the eyes of tlie patient. The laughing at 
the time of birt.h was likew ise known to Shahrastani as w^i'll as to the historian 
Mirkhond : the latter also knew of the wonderful dream which had visited 
Zoroaster’s mother. ^ Finally, a passage in a seliolion to Plato’s '' Alcibiades,” 
makes it vary ])robal)le that the im[x)rtam5e of the numbers sev en, fifteen and 

1 Pliniiis, Hi fit. iia.iI, VII. Mi : “ ciulvm die, quo gvuitus tftftet, unum hA}mimm 

(m'Aipi/nwf Zoroaxtrefu. Hidcm. rrrehrum ltd •pnljnUi.'nic lU ityhpoaifam rrptdlent numum, 
fuiuraa pra-enctA/io saplentiav."' “ Zoroa.slor is the only n\au of wiiom we liave lioard that 
he laughed on the very day oj hU birth. His >>raiii also is stiid tu have tlirobl>od so violently 
that no liHiid eould be laid upon his hwjij -a presage of future wisdom.” Similarly Solinus, 
c. 1 . : “ I toque unum novimus cadem /lom rieinsCf qiut oral natua, set licet Zoroiuttrem inox 
optitmrum arliam pcritinnimum.*' “ And so wo know that ono man laughed at tho very 
iiour in which he was born, namely, Zoroaster, afterwards most highly skilled in the best 
arts.” 

- For the pass*ige referred to, vide Windiscditmiiin, Zoradl. 6'tudku, p. 275, note. 
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thirty in the history of Zoroaster’s youth was recognized even in ancient 
times. 

We now turn to the continuation of Zoroiuster's .biography after Ills thir- 
tieth year, and to his real jirophetic career. But here our legend apjiears to 
be somewhat incomplete, ft is manifestly concerned only \\ith the work ol 
Zoroaster in Bactria, and is silent concerning his activity in other parts. At 
this point the Bundehe.sh (70, 11), expressly tells us that Zoroaster promul- 
gated his religion first of all in Aryana-v^aija, and hence it bec;om(*s still more 
probable that, according to the view of the Avesta-followors. we should look 
in that country for the birth-place of Zoroaster ; for, if hc‘ had Ix'cn born in 
Uruniia or even in some <^ther region, we should hav(> lieen told that the Pro- 
phet had travelled to Aryana-vaija. (>f an immigration to Aryana-vaija 
the naiTative knows nothing, while probably it speaks of an emigration from 
that country. The Bundehesh further relates that tlie first man, who ac- 
cepted the I^aw of Zoroaster, was his uncle MaidhydmaoJ and this statement 
is also eonlirraed by the Avesta (Yt. Xlll. Od). In other res])ects, however, 
we may presume that his doctrine^ did not find any great sympathy in Aryana- 
vaija, since he determined to emigrate with his true adherents. This removal 
is noAv described more in detail by the legend, according to which Zoroaster 
and his followers, after having travelled for some time, came to a sea which 
had to be crossed; but no vessel could be found any where, and Zoroaster 
thought it indecent that his companions, amongst whom there were also 
females, should undr(\ss themselves. A miracle lu^lped to overcome this 
difficulty. As Zoroaster stretcjhed forth his hands in prayer the water divided 
of itself, and the faithful marched through it dry-shod. MM. Anquetil and 
Menant believe the sea l)ere alluded to the Araxc^s, and this is quite possi- 
ble, assuming, as is indeed the case, that large* rivers in the Iranian country 
are described as seas. We, hovvciver, prefer to understand thereby Lake 
Sevan, that is, in case this expedition of the legend should prove to be an 
old one, for which there is no particular evidence yet available. Even after 
the sea above named was crossed Zoroaster and bis followei*s did not yet find 
themselves within the limits of Iriln ; he still marched onward for the whole 
month of Spandarmat, the last month of the y(\ar. and fii’st reached the Ira- 
nian borders on the day of Aneran, the last day of the aforesaid month. There 
a festival was l>eing celebrated at the very time, and Zorofisler was amongst 
the partakers in the feast. M. Anquetil believes this festival to have been 
that of Parvardyan ; but that festival is ai\ institution of Zoroaster, and we 
are unable to believe that it could have bf*eii already solemniz<*d by the Ira- 
nians before they professed the Mazdaymnan ndigion. T believe, therefore, 
with M. Menant, that the New-Year Festival is the one referrf‘d to. 

1 Fo. pcu>iryd, ZamtlimhtrdL mdthremcha , gi4A\Ua sCmiTiof^rha, “who first listened 
unto the Sacred Word and Teaching of Zaratlnishtra." 
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During the night after this feast Zoroaster had a dream full of the most 
auspicious intimations of his future success in Iran. It appeared to him as 
though he saw in the first a countless host moving towards him wath hostile 
intent. It surrounded him on all sides, and did not leave him any room for 
escape. Then suddenly another army appeared coming from the South, 
which put the eastern one to flight. The interpretation of this dream is toler- 
ably simple : the magicians and the followers of the Agro Mainyu will take 
all pains to hinder the dissemination of Zoroaster's doctrine ; but the latter 
will triumphantly ov(»rcome all obst.aeles. Only, it is striking that the reliev- 
ing army appears from the South, siiuie the Soiitli is, according to the general 
notion of the Iranians, a region w^hieh pertains to the evil beings. Should 
this ])ortion of the legend be ancient, the friendly army must have been re- 
garded in the earlier ages as having come from the West. At the close of the 
festival Zon)aster continued his march, and came again to a large river, the 
Daitya, on the day iMii pa^rnihr after the beginning of the year. This name 
does not in any ease designate the Oaspian Sea as M. Anqiietil su])]>os(?s, but 
the Araxes or Kur.' It must, therefore, be assumed that a of the eoun- 
try on the left bank of that river was at an early period rc*garded as lx>longing 
to Iran, Ix'eause Zoroiister found himself already within the limits of that 
country when ho had rcaelaal the banks of the Daitya. But, ])erhaps, the 
crossing of the Daitya is wholly to be omitted in thi» passage in question, and 
this river is identical with that sea of whose iniraeulous crossing we luive 
already heard . 

Now\ on the soil of Iran, begins the real prophetic career of Zoroaster, 
his comnuiiiion with heaven, and the revelations imparted to him. There ap- 
pears to him th(' Ameshaspend Vohu-mand who introduces him to Ahura 
Mazda, from Whom Zoroaster obtains permission to submit certain questions. 
The first qiu'stion which is put ]>y Zoroaster is : ‘ Whkh oj' (bid's crcalures is the 
best on earth V Whereto ho receives ilie answer : ‘ He is the best of all men 
who is pure of hearth Then la* inquires aliout tlie names and duties of tlie 
angels, a])oiit tlie nature of Agio Mainyu which (^vil spirit is then shown to 
him in hell, and is reporied to have spoken on tliat occasion the words con- 
tained in Vd. XIX. 21.2 Thereupon Zoroaster is favoun^d by God with 
various miraculous signs. He sees a fiery mountain and is commanded to 
piiss through the fire. He (l(x>s so and suffers not the slightest hurt thereby, 
not a hair of his head is singed. After this hLs body is opened and the entrails 
taken out ; these arc then rejilaced in the body which is again closed and 
Zoroaster Is alive as before [i\. At hist melted ore is poured over his breast 
without, his feeling any pain. Zoroaster forthwith learns the allegorical im- 
]K)rt of these acts. He is enjoined to explain to men that those who turn 

^ Vide Juftti, fieitrdgc I, 12. 18. 2, 22 and JSran. AUerthums. bk. I. p. 200. 

- “Do not sJay my (wicked) creatures, O pure Zaratliustra ! ” 
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towards Ahriman (Agro Maiimi), must wander in a lire as large as the one 
through wliich he himself has passed, that jast tis his body was opened so also 
will streams of blood flow from their bodies. That melted ore was poured 
on Zoioaster’s breast without his being injured by it is said to have V>eeii a 
prophecy rcs])eeting Aderbal Mahrespaiid, on whom the same trial was inflict- 
ed without his thereby sulTering any injury. 

After this Zoroaster receives the Av’^esta from (lod, with HLs order to go 
to the court of king Vishta-s])a (GiLshtiisp), and to proclaim it there. When 
Zoroaster receives God's permission to depart, the different Ameshasix?i)ds 
approach him in order to communicate their respective counsels. These are 
the same commands and prohibitions as are also given in the Riviiiets and 
Patets. Vohu-maiio commands him to bid mankind take great care of domes- 
tic animals and (‘Specially not to kill land>s witliout any need. Asha-vahishta 
recommends the tending of tlic fire and fire-altars. Klishathra-vairya orders 
the cart) of metals, lest they grow rusty. 8])enta-armaiti forbids the pollu- 
tion of the earth with blood and other impure substances, and recommends on 
the contrary its cultivation. Haurvatat entrusts Zoroaster and his adherents 
with the care of water, Aiiierc^tat with that of pkuits and trees. 

No point in Zoroastriaii U^gend can 1x5 b(*.tter attested from ancient 
sources than the dioiogues bcitween Zoroaster and Ahura Mazda. One* of the 
pi’incipal passages is Ys. Xlll. 20, when? mention is expressly made of their 
meetings ; in other placets it is only hinitod that Ahura Mizda announced cer- 
tain doctrines to Zoroastm* \vbi<;h fbe latter proclaimed to the rc^st of men, 
{vide Vsp. 11. 3, XU 1. 2, Ys. LXX. fi3). lYoperly speaking, the whole Avesta 
is a j)ioof of this statement , for it is therein mentioned, in connection with any 
niattiu* in any way iin])ortaiil, how Zoroaster ijiiestioned x\hura Mazda upon 
it, and what precise answia- he received in return. From tlie Gaihas 1 might 
licre cite Y's. Xldl.. Xldll., wbciv Zon^aster is rejuesented in converse with 
Ahura Mazda. ^ According to the Zartushl-ndmc, the conferences took place 
in Heaven— -hence in tlu^ GaruHmdna — but M. Anquetil has already pointed 
to Vd. XXII. 53, as if tlieir converfsations bad been hold upon a mountain. 
Tht^ same is also n'porled by Jatei’ writeis and among others l>y Mirkhond,^ 
who says that Zoroaster I'ctinxl to a mountain in the vicinity' of Ardcbil, 
fi’oin which place he returned with the Avesta. Tliis moimtaiii seems to be 
the Savelon.'* Of the relrt'at of Zonaistcr int-o solitudi*. the ancients also had 
some? knowledge to rccoid ; tliey ever admit his sojourn upon a mountain,^ 

^ JJusiiir l^oshotoiiji Jk>liiiunji refers to the pussiigii Vs. XLi l. 7, as tmating of tho 
cojufcreiico of ZorcwistcH* willi Volm-niajio before his convcmiiioii with Ahura Mazda. 

2 Vide p. 2S(i in Shea's 'rraiislatioii. 

Vide l^garde, Gcs. Abhandlwnjvn^ p. 17J, 

4 Chrynofil. Oral, Borysl^ p. -148. [A SiiiiiJar narrative is found be.sides in tho Old 
Testament, K.xodus, XJX. S-IH, where it is said that when “ Mo.ses w'oiit down from the 
mount (Sinai) mil o the people juul it caino to puss on the third day in the morn- 

ing tiiat there were thiuiders and lightniiigH, and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the 

voice of the trumpet oxcoodiiig loud, and tho mount Sinai waa altogether on 

a smoke, because tho Lord dosceiidod upon it in 
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whicli is said to have aftorw ards burst into flames, and whither the king of 
Persia approached with the most select portion of the Persian nobility ; l>ut 
Zoroaster came out ot this fire unhurt, and gracefuiJy c«»nverscd with those 
people, and enjoined them to be of good cheer, and to make certain offerings. 
Thence-forth he did not hold further eommuni<‘ation with the people, but only 
with those who were most susceptible ni truth and competent to deal with 
questions regarding the Deity. statements of other ancient ehronielers are 
of similar import.^ In them the legend of Zoroaster appears to be maiTed by a 
long hiatus : probably a miiltitudr* (»f deeds uere related in earlier times, which 
Zoroaster was sup])oscil to have aceom[)lished in Media. The Zoroastriaii 
h'gend, as we possess it. even in its oldest form, is founded on ilu' ap[H‘ar- 
ance of Zorotisier in Balkh at the (lourt of (bishtasp. and passes over the for- 
mer naiTatives as unijn|x»rt:int. 

When Zoioasier, holding the Sacred V'oiume (rir:.. lh(‘ Axcsla) in his 
hand, returns from his (consultation with Aluira iVtizda. tlu; evil spirits and 
the sorcerers hazard yet one last attempt against him in ordta* to divei’t him, 
if possi!>le, from the right path. Now he is too powerful to be defeated by 
thoni, nevertheioss they lu'seech him to renounce tlu‘ Avesta. Zoroaster 
listens to them with ju^rfect contempt, and begins to recite^ the Avc'sta, wliev(?- 
upon the evil spirits an* forced tff fly and some of them a!*(* destroyed. This 
is, according to my view , the event alluded U» in tlu* Tfll h eliapter of the 
didad. According to the Zaratusht-name, Zoroaster leceivcd the ord( r while 
in heaven to j)resent himself at the (*ourt of (fuslitas]) w hither lu' now d(*iun*ts 
aftcT defeating the demons and tlu* maganans. This order to go to llio court 
of Gushtasp is also confirmed by tlu* Avesta, as wi‘ may obs(*rv(* from Vs. 
XV. 14 ; but, according to Chaps. Xld V., X1 jV\ of the same l)ook. it a[)pears 
;is though Zoroaster liad mad(* an effort even at an (*arlicr |K*riod in some 
other j)n)vinees the* Iranian empire. Witli the Avesta w(‘ must also be- 
lieve that Zoroast(*r liad f(.»niied Ins ivsolntion in Aryana-vaija to go Uf the 
co\irt of king V'ishtaspa. for it is shown by Vt. W lot. lOo. that he had a I read v 
offered sacrilices t<» Ardvi-sfira in the .same disn ict to induce the latter to 
assist him iu his alliance* w ith \'ishtris])a. ]*3lsew here also Vi.shtas|)a and his 
wdiole family are well known to the Avesta, as ]\t. WiiulischmannS has suffi- 
ciently proved. How't'vcr, it do(\s not altogether follow, that tlu* legend 
always regarded Guslitas|j as dwelling in Balkh. Ifanr/a and Qazvini would 
rather place their meeting in .Atro[xit<'JK*.-^ Khoialemir afiinns that Gu.sli- 

* Plln, Hist. X. XI. 42, ‘.17. Tnrhinl Znroastrruh ui drsrrtis rusro rixisjsr atuilji 
,VXA', Ita trmiJcraUj ta r-.d if state tn nan- snfllrvty '‘They say limt Zoroaster Jivorl tliirtv 
years in the iKwert on choeso so prosorvod as not to fool tlu? (XToct of timo.'’- Phitaroli, 
Quoi'M. Si/mp. IV. 1. j). GfiO. 

Zaroasl, Stadlvn, j>. 

« llaiuza, p. :U>, eel. UotUv. gazvini IJ. 2G7 ed. Wfisteiif. 
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tasp dwolt in fotakhr. Tlu> ordinary belied, however, i« that Zoroaster re- 
paired to Balkh, and that there he waw r(HHav(»rl in a. solemn eemnoil by Gnsh- 
tasp.i pFosent at the kine.‘s court endeavoured t»> 

refute liini. Thirty on his right hand and thirty on his left were all coin]>ellpd 
to withdraw in confusion, and licad to confess that a foreigner had conquered 
them in argument. This mental superiorilv <lis posed the king from the very 
beginning to favour tlio Prophet, and in consequence iiu rl^asod the envious 
desire of those* who had previously shoiu* in eourr through their wisdom still 
to uphold their former ])osition. But Zoroaster also proxed vietorious in the 
second and th(' thini day's discourse. N*\\\ wlion none of tin* sages could 
maintain their ground againsi Zoroaster, th(‘ lalb'r made* himself known as 
a prophet ; tlu^ Av(‘sta iK'gan ia receive favour in the ey(‘s of. the king, and 
claimed aec^eptance. But the king, having listened to some portions of the 
Book, was ]iot conviu(U‘fl as y(‘t of the truth f»f its eouteuts, and willing to 
coasider the matter more maturely, he demanded that Zoroaster should re- 
main at his court until further orders ; and the. latter was eonteid with tliis 
preliminary success, irowevcr, even at this ('ourt his pei‘se(*urions were not at 
an encl. The wos(* uu'n, once so highly esteemed, could not console themselves 
in their discoinliture, and endeavoured to raise suspicious against the Proj)het 
ill the mind of tlie king. They bribed tlu? portcu' of his house; and (during 
his absence) dragged therein unclean things; sucli as heads of dogs, oats, &c., 
whilst they also (a)nc(*ale(l some uiuUt his clothes. Tlxm tliey alleged before 
their kiiig that Zoroaster was nothing better tban an inijiiue sorcerer. The 
king w-as very angry, when, on more minute inquiry, these impure things were 
found ill Zoroaster's dwelling, and be i)nl(*red him to be imprisoned. The time 
had now come for the Propiu't to prove his divine mission by a miracle. The 
king had a black horse which he used to ride almost always, and which was 
also very dear to him. WHu*!!, aftcu* these ev{*iits, th<* kee})or entercd the stall, 
he obsorva'd with teiror that the horse had lost his four feet, w'hieh had ^ gone 
hack into the body | G- kle informed tlx* king at once of this occurrence, 
and the latter having convinced himself of tlx* truth ot tbo report, called in all 
the wise men ; but tlx*y were unable either to atlvice or to holj). Tn the mean- 
time Zoroaster lies in his prison, and kixiws nothing of these events ; but on 
this day of general distress the jailor forgets to bring him his dinner, w^hieh 
causes him in the.eviMiing to iiiqum? wliat has taken place. .\s soon as he is 
made aware of the accident, he im'vails upon tlie ivaiter to go the next morning 
before the king, and to announce* to him that Zoroaster is ready to help under 
certain conditions. The king, wlio is helpless .suffers Zoroaster to be called, 
and inquiries as to his conditions. The Pro])}u*t ]>roposes tour, so that on the 
fultilment of each of them depends tlie re-appearance of one of the horse V 

1 That Zoroaster eutei’ed by the roof into the coimcil liall of Chishtasp in a super- 
natural manner is not mentioned by the Zartuslif-naim’ , but probably by Qaz\ ini Comp, 
also Hyde, Historia vf't. Pers. p. :J20, 2nd od. 
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feet. The first condition is that Giishtas\> shall firmly believe in the Prophet 
Zoroaster, and the divinity of his doctrine ; as sonn as this is done the first 
foot of the horse .re-appeai*s. The sc^eond condition is that Isfandiar,* 
the son of Gaslitasp, sliall devote himself entirely to the dcfi‘nce of the Zoroas- 
trian faith ; as soon as Isfandiar lias given the necessary assurances the second 
foot also shows itself. The third condition is that the wife <)f Giislitasp shall 
also accept the Law ; this is at once proclaimed in the queen’s chambers and 
she professes belief ;2 whereupon the third foot of the horse makes its ap]3ear- 
ance. Irfistly the fourth condition Zoroaster stipulates for on his own behalf 
the circumstances which led to his imprisonment are to be minutely inquired 
into. This inquiry proves favourable to Zoroaster, for the door-keeper now 
confesses having been suliorned by the Prophet’s enemies to introduce th(' 
unclean things found in Zoroaster’s house. The Prophet is forgiven, while 
the instigators are punished. Now the fourth foot of the horse also re- 
appears, and Zoroaster attains to merited reverence. 

The MazdaymnCtn Law is now in such great honour with Giishtasp, that 
the Icing does nothing without consulting the Piopliet. The miracle of the 
horse is also narrated by Shahrastani. Mirkhond*^ relates it quite in the same 
manner, though more briefly. One day Gushtas]> deelaios to his Prophet his 
intention of praying to God for four things : Firstly, that lie may be shown 
the place which he will oceu|)y in Paradise. Secondly, tlint his body may 
become invulnerable in war. Thirdly, that he may participatf^ in the know- 
ledge of all things which have already taken place or ar<' yet to ha])pen in the 
world. Fourthly and lastly, that his soul shall not lx* se|>arnted from his 
body until the resurrection. Zoroiuster nqilies that those four ii'f|iies1s may 
indeed be granted hut not to one and the same person, that tlie king should 
therefore, choose which of the four requests he would desire for his own |xh’- 
son ; the three remaining wishes might be* distributed amongst three difTerent 
individuals. Gushtasp thereupon selects the fii’st of the wishes for himself. 
There apjiear befon* him four existenees of the spiritual world, Adar Khorddd, 
Adur (lufdiasp, aiul th(^ two Am esh as pends, lUihwun and ArdIhihlshL They 
exhort the king not to f(‘a.r ; but thc^ latter is so terrifi('d by tlie a])pearanoe 

^ The namo isfaialiar is also not iiiiknowJi to tho ))ut it Ofciii-s thoro in its 

strictly altered form, SpentodfUa (Yt. XI 11. J03). 

2 In the Avosta also the wife of Vishtasjwi appeal's as a iwitronoss of Zoroaster, She 
is therein callofl Hutaosa, a name which might perhajis ho compared witli the (Iroek Aloft/tn. 
In Yt. IX. wo find Zarathiishtra praying that she may co-operate with him in his medita- 
tion upon the In Yt. XV. 53, sho herself appears supplicating for the love of Vislil 

taK|)a. She must bo identical with tho Katayfui of tho Shah-Tiamo ; but as tho wliole of 
the latter narrative is based on a weak foundation, it is not impos.siblG that tho author 
of tho Avosta, as tho earlier one, should ascribe to her another origin. 

5* Shilhrastani, vol. I. p, 283 of tho German translation, speaks only of the foro-feot 
of the horse, which again bec^amofree when Zoroaster was relotisod from prison. Mirkliond 
(in vShea, p. 287) nArrate.s tho wonder os above, only more briefly. 
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of the celestial beings, that he falls down from his throne, and cannot recover 
himself for a long time. Then Zoroaster jierforraa the Damn-ofjmvg with 
wine, fragrant flowers, milk, and pomegranates. Ho gives some of the wine 
to Gushtiisp to drink, who directly falls aslec]) and beholds in a dream Para- 
dise and the place which is tlicixi destined for him. l\>shotan receives the 
milk, and becomes thereby immortal. Jam^p receives the perfumes, and to 
his lot falls wisdom, which Oushtasp had before desired for himself. Finally, 
Zoroaster gives some grains of the pomegranate to Isfandiar, and his body 
becomes thereby invulnerable. By these successive miracles the belief of 
Gushtasp becomes more and more strengthened, and at this time the event 
narrated in Ys. fX. 40 is said to have happened, namely, the disapperance of 
the demons underground. At this time also Gushtasp is said to hav^e erected 
the first fire-temple. Im^onsistent as these legends do appear at the first glance, 
there is every probability that they are in the main very anenent. We have 
previously had occasion to mention Peshotan as the spiritual guide of Isfandiar 
as son of Vishtaspa and as immortal he is also known to th(' Bundehesh (]). 68) . 
The Shahnamc also informs us that Isfandiar becjame invulnerable through 
Zoroaster, though in a sofnewimt different manner, by means of a chain which 
he had received (Shah-name 1184). «)ainasp is also n^presented in the Avesta 
as very \\ise. Tn the Junta sp-vulme, which is certainly modern, he appeal’s, 
quite as in the Avesta., in the possession of the knowledge of the past and of 
the future. Tlie narrative of the erection of the fii’e-ttunple seems to follow 
the account given in the I7th chapter of the Bnndeh(»sli. Evxm in the B(»ok 
of Kings Dakiki also relates that Gushtasp erected a ternifle to the Firc^ Mehr- 
hurzin or Btirzin moh rj and that this lire lias sine(' burnt without smoke. It 
is this tire whkdi w<^ know from the Bundehesh to b(^ tli(‘ third of tiu' holy 
liros, the lire of husbandmen ; and it is said to hav(‘ sidtJed during Gushtasp’s 
reign on the mountain Raovaalta in Khorasiln. aft(‘r it had tiavolleil through- 
out the world without any pei’inanent resting- pla(?e. But, a(‘cording to the 
same authority, the Fire Frdnh the File of ))riests, which had its temple until 
then on a mountain in Khuari/.m, is also said to have been hioiight thence 
into KalnilistiTn. Shrihrastani^ indeed diffei’s here. Ho aflirms that this Fire 
of Khuarizm was carried to Danlhgerd in Persepolis. The transfeixmco of 
this Fire of the prii'sthocMl from West to East may per]ia]>s not liave boon 
universally believed in iriin, but can only stand in connection with the 
Biictrian conception of the Zoroastrinn 1eg(*nd which we have before us. As 
Zoroaster emigratc'd from his native country and met with a hos])itable 
reception from Gushtasp, so also the Fire of the priests, xvho belonged to him 
and from whom they had emanated, miLst have travelled with him towards 
the East. 

^ Kot to be eonfomided with tho Firo Bwrziii^ which was worshipped by Lohrasp. 

I. 299. On the other hand, Hamza says that Gushtasp built a city in the district 
of Daiabgerd, which he named (properly rearl niay 

bo tho i)resont city of FasA (Hamza, ij. 37 od. Gottw.). 
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The Zartusht-namc, oiir principal source of infonna.tion for the history of 
Zoroaster, does not reflate his biography, but the history of Gushtasp’s conver- 
sion ; it therefore breaks off at this point. We shall further on treat of the 
few chapters that still follow. Regarding the stories of miracles, which we 
have reported, we believe we have shown that they must be considerably 
ancient, at least in their main features. Yet we observe from the different 
statements of Abihomedan authors, that a number of otlier mii'acles of Zoroaster 
of which we kno\v nothing at present, were recorded in ('artier i^imos. Thus 
;>Crkhond^ narrates that Zoroaster had a fire which he (?oiild hold in his hand 
W'ithont injuring himself, and that tlu^ Fire of the Magi (the above-named 
Adar Fra) originated from it. The same historiographer furthc'r relates that 
Zoroaster suffered molh'ii metal to ])e i^ourcd on his breast wdthout being 
burnt thereby. More important, than the above is the statement of l^ulusi, 
that Gushtas]) ])lant('(l a cy press -i rc'o in Kishmir. which in the course of years 
grew to such an enormous height, that no lasso could ivixcb it, and that over 
the tree he had caus(Hl<i nuvgnificcmt Umple to be (‘rected, calling upon all his 
subjects to go to the temple, and to offer their worshij) to the tree, which tlu'v 
accordingly did. Uxtev accounts assert that when tlie Khalif Muttavakkel 
caused tluxt miraculous tree to be felled, no less than 2,(X)() sheep and bullocks 
could find room underneath it, and tliat 300 camels were rerpiired for its 
removal®. It is evident that this enormous tree cannot have been a cypress, 
for though tlu^re may have been large cypresses, still they cannot grow to the 
size which is supposed in that account. To this it may bt? added that it cannot 
be proved that the cypress is esteemed in the? religion of Zoroiister as a sacred 
tree, though there arc some riiUjos which show that such may have been the 
Cfuse furth(;r to the West of Iran. However, all this is easily explained if we 
assume that Buddhism is here mistaken for Zoroastrianism. The Indian 
fig-tree, the ficus religwsa, which sends new roots out of its branches into the 
earth, does indeed extend itself to a circumference as large as that described by 
the legend. This tree is regarded as sacred, (‘specially by the Buddhists, for 
they telieve tliat under its shadow the foundf'r of their religion w^as invested 
with the dignity of Buddlui. They have also the custom of sending sprigs of 
that holy tree to couvcrt('d countries, and of erecting tc'inples by their side.-* 
We have a detailed descri])tiou of the tiansportal ion of the sacred tree to 
Geylon, and we can as well assume that such twigs w'('re also sent to Bactria 
after Buddhism had spread in that country. Where, too, we have to look for 
Kishmir and the so-called cypress, haa already been said above. Far later 
than the legend above cited is another one respecting the contest of Zoroaster 
with the wise Chengrenghacha, an Indian Brahmin, who went to Iran w'ith 
the design of conquering Zoroaster ; but as soon os be had listened to the 

^ Mirkhond, (ed. Shea) pp. 286 seq, 

2 VuUer's, FragmentP iiher die Religion ZoroaMcrs, pp. 71, US. 

Comp. T.A8sen, Ind, Alterthumsk, T. 257. 
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Avesta, was turned from an enemy into a zealous adherent of the Prophet. 
This episode in the legend of Zoroaster was accepted in earlier times, because it 
was believed to be confirmed by the Avesta. However, this is erroneous, 
and M. Breal has strikingly ])roved,^ that Ohengrenghacha was no other 
Iho n Saiikara-aeharya, who was renowned in India, and to whom a Digmjaytiy 
i.r. a conquest of different territories was ascribed. Besides, this famous 
Brahmin lived in the eighth century of our era : he could not, therefore, have 
met Zoroaster. 

All that now remains for us to speak of concerns the personal circujustances 
of Zoroaster in the court at Balkh. M. Anquetil has collected the necessary 
material on this point, and later on M. Windischmann has ho fully treated the 
subject, that I shall hav(‘ to recall only what is already known. Besides the: 
royal family, the frequently-named lung Vishtaspa or Gushtasp and his wife 
Hutaosa, Zoroaster also enjoyed friendly intercourse with the minister of the 
king, tlanm,spa, of the family of Hvogva or Hvova. Wo lind him named 
ill Ys. XllL 24, XLV. 17, XLVIIl. 9, L. 18, and Yt. V. (>8 seq. Tn the hujt 
passage is described his victory over the demons. He stood on similar good 
terms with Frashaostra, the brother of Jamas pa, {vide Ys. XTII. 24, XXVIII. 

8, XLV. 16, XLVIlI. 8, L. 17. LIT. 2) We learn from the Bundeh’esh (80, 1 

>^eq,) that Zoroaster had thi'ee wives, one after another. By his first wife, 
whose name is not mentioned, he had a son Isatvastra, and three daughters — 
Freni, Thriti, and Pouruchista ; by a second wife were born two other sons 
Hvarechithra and Urvatatnara. From these three sons the three orders of 
priests, warrions, and husbandmen are said to have originated.® All these 
names are also known to the Avesta. {vide Ys. XXIII. 4, XXVJ. 17, Yt. 
Xni, 98, 189). The third wife of Zoroaster, being descended from the family 
of Hvuva, is generally named Hvovi, {vide Yt. Xlll. 139). Her children 
are not mentioned. Tu the Bundchesh (80, 7 •'^eq.), it is said that Zoroastei* 
thriee coupled with Hvovi, tlirice his seed fell over the earth, the yazaia 
Nairyosagha presei'ved it, and ('iitrustccl it to tlie protection of Anahita, until 
the time shall have come when there shall spring therefrom the three future 
Saviours : Oshedar, Oshedar-mrih, and Soshios. The motlan* of I he last one is 
called in Yt. XIX. 02, Vispa-taurvi. These ])osthuinoiis sons are also 
familiar to the Avesta, as clearly apj>ears from Yt. XIII. 62, J28, 129.*^ 

1 Vide Journa! Amaiiqav, lS(j2, p. 497. 

3 Though groal jmiiis luivc Ijeen iiikoii to phwG the legc'iid of Zoroaster in haitnony 
\\ritlj the lioroie tradition, this [jassiige, whicli entirely contra diets the earlier aecounts 
given by us, a])j>eiirs to me to pr()\'o that the legeml originally assumes a different genesis 
of the world than the Iranian heroic legend does, and <*onsequt'ntly has no connection with 
the latter. 

The Vajarkard^ which is indtuid apocvyjdial, (in p. :2J, 1*:?, ed. Bombay), agrees 
with the rest of the statements, with the remark tliat the jnother of Jsatvftatra and the 
tliroe daiighters was called Urvij, that the socrond wife was a widow*, named Arnij Baredll 
whose first husband was called Matunaib&r (Mihryar). 
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The acoounta of Zoroaster’s death shew little uniformity. Here we must 
again make a distinction between Occidental and Oriental accounts. The 
former reports are considerably more modern. Only Suidas and the Chronioon 
Alexandrinum give any information of the event, and assume that Zoroaster 
was consumed by a supernatural fire and received back into heaven. ^ Amongst 
Oriental writers only Masudi and Dastur Peshotanji Behramji express their 
opinion as to Zoroaster’s death. The former (vol. II. p. 127, ed. Paris) simply 
says: — “He died in the seventy-seventh year of his life.” With this the 
Dastur agrees ; but he also adds that the event took place on the 11th day 
(Kliorshed) of the tenth month (Dai), and that Zoroaster suffered martyrdom 
at the taking of Balkh by Arjasp, (of whom we shall hear further on), on the 
same occasion when Lohrasp also lost his life. A warrior from the army 
of Arjasp, named Turbaratur, is said to have entered his temple, and Zoroaster 
is said to have perished by his sword. Whence the Dastur^ has drawn this 
account I am unable to j)rove, as likewise the assertion of Mr. Malcolm (I. 62, 
note) that Zoroaster died some years before the above-mentioned invasion. 
The latter account does not seem to be old ; on the contrary, the Sadder 
Bundehesh, to wkioh we are already indebted for many important statements, 

^ Quad Zororjbfttres prem,tUB est^ ut tnoritariis Julrmiui iciiut : et Perais denuntia^ 

vitf td}i me ignitt caelentia confimnserit^ osnium nieorum crc^Yhatoram cifieres nervate, et quamdiu 
}hoc Jacilis, regnum a vobi» tutn aufertar : good fecerunt, lUe autem, invocato Oriom, a 
cackifiti Jlamnm depantus interiit. For Zoroastor iimyocl that when his hour approached, 
he might die by lightning ; and lie said to the Persians : ‘ When the heavenly lire has 

consumed me, preserve the ashes of my (burned) bones, and as long im you do this, itio 
Icfngdom shall not be taken away from you.* This they did. But ho, calling upon Orion, 
was consumed by celestial fire and died.” Thus also Suidas, though ho makes Zoroaster 
an Assyrian. 

2 [Dastm* I’oshotonji seems to have formed this view on the basis of a series of scat- 
tered references in most of the well-known Pahlavi lotmit, i^egartiing Zoroaster’s mui’der 
by tho most wicked creature over born of man, Turibrddarvakhnh, to whom tlio Prophet 
himself had pointed as liis murderei* in one of the x^^’t^phetic declarations so fully recorded 
in tho fifth book of the JJinkard, which says : — 

jjoenj . . . • 

“ As to what constitutes the glorious in-oxihecy and fiorfoet weal of Zartuslit, (it is 
manifest that) liis murder by Turibrddarvakhnh was revealed to Zartuslit himself.** 

That this prediction of the Prophet was, no doubt, verified is confirmed, amongst 
other evidences, by the testimony of the (Pahlavi) Bahtnan Yaaht, ch. 11. 3, the Sdd-dar, 
ch. IX. 5 (“ with Turibradarvaksli who slew Zaratusht,**) and the Dddctatan-i-dini, ch. 
LXXTl. 8, “ One was TuribreUlarvakhsli, the karap aiui heterodox sorceror, by whom the 
beat of men wew killed.*’ — 2V. n.] 
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as8OTt« that Zoroaster at least did not die in Balkh, but Tetiimed to Aryana- 
,vaija after Gushtaap’s conversion.* The same book also raises the question 
why such a distingusihed character, as Zoroaster was, should have died at all ?’ 
We are informed that when Zoroaster asked immortality from God, the latter 
replied that if Zoroaster were to remain immortal, the wicked Turbaratur 
would also remain immortal, the resurrection would then be impossible and 
mankind without hope. Then Ahura is said to have granted omniscience to 
Zoroaster for one moment, ^ when the latter beheld the delights of Paradise 
and the miseries of Hell, and was satisfied with the dis|>ensations of Providence. 

Now, after we have become acquainted with the circumstances of 
Zoroaster's life, #is they are related, a question forces itself uxJon us, to which 
it is necessary, owing to the importance of the man, to find, it not a definite, 
at least a conditional answer. We mean the question whether Zoroaster was 
a mj’thical or a historical character. Nobody is likely to consider the accounts, 
which we have transcribed, as historical. Wc could obtain no clear knowledge 
concerning the interpretation of the name, nor the age nor even the native 
country of Zoroaster, and all this indeed least of all from Western narratives, 
though these arc in point of time the more ancient ones. The Oriental reports 
are, it is true, more in harmony. . . .As the mast solid nucleus might, perhaps 
remain the statements, that Zoroaster was descended from a royal race, that 
he had given proots of his surpassing genius already in his fifteenth year, and 

^ The passage (to wliich Aiiquctil draws our attention) occurs in Sadder Bundehesh, 
fol. 140 

J J j 

2 [Compare West, “ Pablavi Texts,” pai*t I. p. 194 : “ In the Vohilman Yasht Com- 
mentary (zafid) it is declared that Zaratiisht asked immortality from Auhaimazd a second 
time, and spqke thus : — ‘ 1 am Zaratiisht, more righteous and more efficient among these 
thy creatures, O Creator ! when Thou shalt make me immortal as the tree opi30sed to 
harm, and Cldpatshtlh, Gdshti-Fryaii, and Chitrokmyan, son of Vishtasp, who is Peshyo- 
tanu, were made, ^hon Thou shalt make me immortal, they in Thy good religion will 
l>elievo that the upholder of religion, who receives from Aiiliarmazd this pure and good 
religion of the Mazdaya»mhi, will become immortal ; then those men will believe in Thy 
good religion.’ Aiihaimazd spoke thus : — ‘Wlien I shall make thee immortal, O Zara- 
tusht the Spitaman f then Turibradarvakhsh the Karap will become immortal, and when 
Turibrodarvakhsh the Karap shall become immortal the resurrection and future existence 
are not possible.’ Zaratusht seemed uneasy about it in hia mind ; and Auharmazd, 
through the wisdom of omniscience, knew' what was thought by Zaratusht the Spitdmnn 
with the righteous spirit, and He took hold of Zaratusht’s hand. And He, Afihaimazd 
the Propitious Spirit, Creator of the material world, the Righteous One, even He put the 
omniscient wisdom, in the shape of water on the hand of Zaratusht, and said to him thus : 

* Devour it.’ And Zaratusht devoured it ; thereby the omniscient wisdom was int^- 
mingled’ with ^ratusht, and seven days and nights Zaratusht was in the Wisdom of 
Auharmazd, Tr. 


53 
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that with his thirtieth year he had commenced the promulgation of his religion 
in the different provinces of Iran, and especially in Arrftn and Adarabaijftn, 
but above all at the court of Gushtasp in Boctria. Such are the particular 
items derived from Eastern sources, Avith which those of Western origin also 
are not incompatible. Now the question is whether wc aie to regard all these 
events as mythical, so that no historical nucleus is to bo found in all these 
narratives ; or whether Zoroaster is a historical character, whose life was 
reduced to a bare tradition by means of legends. Both these views have 
found their advocates. The mythical view has been lately represented by 
M. Kern,^ who, relying especially upon etymology, translates the name 
Zarathushtra, according to a supposition of M. Windischmann, into “ a gold 
star,” and who finds in the names Pourushaspa (many horses, i.€., possessing 
beams of light) and Maidhyom^ (the middle-moon), a reference to the original 
sidereal power, and comes to the conclusion that Zoroaster was originally 
identical with Mithra, but did not signify the morning-star but the evening- 
star. At all events, the import of Zoroaster must have been utterly forgotten 
already at the time when the ancients wrote regarding him, and in the age 
when the Avesta Avas put together, because there the position of Zoroaster is 
evidently different. We can folloAv this vicAV no more than Drs. Justi and 
Tiele, not because wo arc opposed in principle to a mythical conception of 
Zoroaster, but because we do not believe that sufficient proofs are at hand to 
confirm such a theory. Besides, in accordance with our entire comprehension 
of the Iranian epic, we Avould only be able to look upon a mythiis of Zoroaster as 
the later-reflected myths, and not as the original ones. For, as we have shown, 
Zoroaster is indeed most appropriately inserted in the Iranian heroic legend, 
and even in a compartively early period, though he does not belong to it 
originally. We find it, therefore, better, along Avith most inquiries, to com- 
pare Zoroaster rather Avith the Semitic prophets or with Sakyamuni, than with 
the Indian Bishis, and to consider the reports of his life as disfigured through 
their legendary form. But now the question Avill be asked: “What is 
legend, and what is truth ?” We divest the accounts of Zoroaster of all 
mythical adjuncts ; avo believe that he was of royal blood ; that in his thirtieth 
year he preached his doctrine in his native country ; that the little approbation 
which they met with at the beginning induced him to emigrate to Bactria ; 
and that he succeeded therein securing adherents by the help of a king Gushtasp 
and we find that in all these statements there lies nothing which is not credible, 
but unfortunately we cannot also prove that they must have so hapi)ened. 
It is possible that Zoroaster proclaimed his religion in Bactria ; but it is also 
possible that the Bactrian Magi merely asserted for some reason or another the 

^ Vide J. H, C. Kern : Over het woord Zarathttahira en den mythiachm Persoon van 
dien Noam {Mededeelingen der Akademie van WetenacJiappen. Afd. LeUerkunde, Deel 
XJ,t 1867) ; and Tiele : la Zarathuatra een myihiach Peraoan ; and F Justi in QdUinger 
gel, Anzeigen, 1867, nr. 61, and my own statement in Heidelb, FahrbUcher, 1867, nr. 43. 
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ancient coimection of Zoroaster with that city, just in the same manner that 
the Buddhists cause their Sakycununi to appear in Ceylon, etc., where he never 
sot foot. In general, if wo compare the above-mentioned plain circumstances 
of Zoroaster's life with those of other like characters, we are inclined to doubt 
even the latter. Especially in the history of Sakyatnuni does there appear to 
me to exist some similarity. Zoroaster has in common with him royal birth, 
remarkable supernatural talents displayed in his youth, and lastly the circum- 
stance that he enters upon his vocation of teacher in his thirtieth year. On 
the other hand, the assumption of his prophetic dignity, and his immediate 
intercourse with the Deity remind one of Moses and the Semitic laws, that is, 
in the form in which the narrative has been transmitted to us in (Chrysostom. 
Nay more, some analogy has even been discovered between the 19th chapter of 
the Vendidad and the history of the temptation by Mathew ; even here a Bud- 
dhistic parallel may also be found, namely, in the temptations to which Sakya- 
muni was exposed by Mara, and here Buddhism, indeed, seems to be the bor- 
rowing party. We can here, of course, merely allude to such points of con- 
tact, but in our opinion they would well deserve a closer study. After all this, 
the only thing certain that we can extract from the whole of Zoroaster’s bio- 
graphy, is that he really did live. The proof for this assumption lies in the 
internal evidence, which will be fully discussed later on, that is, in the strict 
and thoroughly well-consicjered method which is displayed throughout the 
whole religion, and which necessarily shows that a single individual at least 
put his finishing hand to it, whatever may have been his name. 

That Zoroaster left behind him some manuscripts Is the opinion generally 
held by the ancients. The opinion of Hermipims on the writings of Zoroaster 
is well known, and proves the existence of such writings, as are ascribed to 
him, in the third century before Christ.^ Even Western authors admit that 
Zoroaster left behind him his revelations in writing, the original text indeed 
beiirg named according to Masudi (T. H. 126 ed. P.) Besta (Avesta) and that, 
as an aid to its right understanding, he afterwards wrote a commentary under 
the name Zend, and later on a second commentary under the name Pazend. 
After Zoroaster’s death the theologians of the Zoroastrian religion wrote a 
fresh explanation of the earlier commentaries under the name Barida. It is 
not our purpose to enter here into this subject, which must be more fully dis- 
cussed further on ; only we shall here remark that the Book of Kings also is 
familiar with this Avesta and Zend and often mentions them. But, though 
the Book of Kings distinctly teaches as that Zoroaster first taught the Avesta 
and Zend during the reign of Gushtas]>, and that consequently these books 
could not have been in existence iHjfore, still it commits the inconsistency of 
supposing their existence in an earlier period. Kaikhosrao especially is very 
often represented as reciting, the Avesta and Zend (Shah- name, p. 964, 11. 

1 Comp. Windiaohmaim, Zoroctst. Studien^ jjp. 288 8eq, 
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11 seq.; (Vul. ed. p. 981 ; p. 985, 11. 3 seq.) According to one passage (p. 910, 1. 
6), even Freduii deposited in Baikcnd the Avesta writttjn in golden characters. 
Such inaccuracies seem to me to prove that the artilicud arrangements, accord- 
ing to which Zoroaster is placed at the close of the mythical period, had not 
yet entirely come into vogue. 

Now, after we have made the necessary remivrks upon the personality' 
of Zoroaster, we may turn to the reign of Gushtasp, and consequently to the 
promulgation of the Pi'ophet’s religion. Lohrasp, haAdng entrusted the king- 
dom to his son before his own death, retired to a fire-temple at Balkh. 
According to Firdusi a religious war follows very close upon Gushtasp’s em- 
bracing Zoroastrian Law. The demons are anxious that the intelligence of the 
great revolution, which has taken place in Iran, should soon reach the curs of 
Arjasp, king of Turan. The latter at once determines not to tolerate the 
innovation. He sends an embassy with a letter to Gushtasp, wherein he 
adntonishes the latter not to listen to the allurements of Zoroaster but to return 
to the path of justice. Should Gushtasp comply' with his demands ho promise-s 
to give him rich presents ; but should he not take his admonition to heart, he 
threatens to come' with an army in a few months and to desolate Iran. 
Gushtasp communicates the message received to his confidential friends, 
Zarir, Isfandiar, and Jam^p, and these undertake to give the proper reply to 
the king of Turan, in which they particularly warn him not to approach Iran 
with an army, as they themselves intend to march with their forces towards 
his country. Then preparations are made on both sides and the hostile armies 
meet near the Oxus. .rbis battle, however, differs mateiiallv from earlier 
ones in the fact that Gushtasp knew its result beforehand ; for he had on his 
side Jgmasp, the Wise, who, as we already know’, was cognizant of the past 
as well as of the future, and who then told GushtiUsp that the battle, though 
it would turn out a very bloody one, woul<l surely end in his favour. What 
Jamasp had foretold naturally happened. In the single combats which 
took place, Ardashir, Sheru, and Shedasp, the three sons of Gushtasp, fell. 
Then Kerami, the sou of Jamilsp, forced his way into the fight. The imperial 
banner, which the Iranians had abandoned in the general tumult, was recap- 
tured by Kerami, and when the Turanians cut off one of his arms he held the 
banner fii-mly between his teeth, while he fought w-ith the other arm. But 
at last he also fell under the blo^vs of overwhelming num1)ers. Several others 
among the most valiant Iranians also iwrished ; but in the end Zarir, the 
commandor-in-chief and brother of the king, came on the scene and caused 
great destruction amongst the Turanian heroes. Thus aftaijs w'cnt on for 
two weeks, and Arjasp promised a handsome reward to whosoever amongst 
his heroes would vanquish Zarit but nobody dared undertake tli© task. At 
last Biderefsh undertook it. But even he did not venture to meet Zarir 
in open combat, and shot him dead with an aiTow firt d from an ambuscade. 



The deaili of Zarii* produced great terror in the hearts of the Iranians, and king 
Gushta^p, having failed in animating his heroes to avenge the death of Zarir, 
made a vow tliat in case he should succeed in his battle with Arj^p, ho would’ 
resign his crown to Isfandiar and his army to Peshotan, whilst he himself 
would retire into solitude after the example of his father Lohras]). This^ voav 
was naturally a stimulus to Isfandiar to distinguish himself. He threw himself 
into the thickest of the fight, slew Biderefsh and brought back the arms and 
the horse of Zarir to the Iranian camp. In a short time no man dared risk a 
combat with him. Arjasp finally gave uj) the battle as lost and fled. The 
deserted army offered to accejit the true Faith and was pardoned by Gushtasp. 

This battle between Gushtasp and Arjasp, which we have just narrated, 
is ill its princiijal features also current in the Avesta. T'here, too, we find 
VLshias})a frequently praying that he may conquer Ait>jai-aspa, (Yt. V. 109; 
IX. 30 ; XVII. 50 ; XIX 87). Arejat-aspa himself also onee (Yt. V. 110) 
appeal’s iiraying that he may be granted a triumph over Gushtasp. 

Gushtasp then cominissioned Nestur, the son of Zarir, who had fallen in 
battU;, to invade the kingdom of Arjasp and to press further his victory, while 
he himself returned to his country and sent his son Isfandiar all over the 
world to proptigate the Zoroastrian Law. The latter nowhere met with oppo- 
sition. The Kaiser of Rum and all princes showed themselves willing to 
embrace the new religion and requested him to forward the religious books. 
Isfandiar was then soon able to inform his father, that the faith of Zoroaster had 
been accepted throughout the ivortd, Gushtasp, however, did not apjxjar to 
remember a word of his former vow to cede his throne voluntarily to Isfandiar 
after his successful return. On the contrary, circumstances assumed quite 
a different aspect, and showed the pious Gushtasp in altogether a jieculiar 
light. Kerzt'm, a kinsman of the royal house, who hated Isfandiar, calum- 
niated the latter to his father, affirming that be had collected an army to de- 
throne Gushtasp. The king readily believed the calumniator and despatched 
Jamasi) with a \ottov ordering Isfandiar to return forthwith to the court, 
Jamasp, as well as bifandiar liimself, knew that evil days awaited the prince 
if he should answer the summons. Nevertheless, both were of opinion that 
the commands of his father must be obeyed. They regarded the whole 
affair as manifestly a trial which had come over the Hero of the Faith, and 
which the latter had to meet with courage. Gushtasp, indeed, caused heavy 
fetters to be laid on Isfandiar on the ground of high treason, and ordered him 
to 1)e carried to the stronghold of Kenbedan,^ there to lx? bound fast to four 
iron, stakes. How foolish such a proceeding was, Gushtasp was soon to learn. 
Some time after this event the king went to Zabiil in order to pay a visit to 

^ According to the axithor of Mujmil the fortress of Kenbeiian is identical with 
Oirdkdh, which is supposed to lie in M&zenderan. Indeed, Melgunof (ckw tiQrdlichc Vfer^ 
etc., p. 134), mentions a mountain-peak Girdk5h, which lies in the vicinity of the road 
loading from AsterftbSUl to Bh&hrud, 
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Rustem. The visit lasted very long, fully two yeai's. Meanwhile the news 
of Isfandiar’s imprisonment spread abroad, and the king, who had no need 
of being afraid any longer of that hero, almost abandoned Zoroaster’s religion. 
Arjasp also heard this intelligence with delight, as it offered him some pros- 
I)ect of vengeance, for the anny, which Isfandiar had placed under the com- 
mand of his son Behman, had in part disbanded itself, and in part marched to 
the vicinity of Kenbedan, in order not to be far distant from its beloved coni- 
mander. As soon as ArjiUip received certain information of these events, and 
particularly of there being no troox^s in Balkh,^ he levied an army, and gave 
his son Kebrem orders to advance against that city, he himself following soon 
after with a second army. The project succeeded, and Balkh was taken by 
siu^rise, no garrison being found there excepting Ix)hr^p and other pious 
men who adored the sacred fire in reth'ement. It is true that Lohrasp imme- 
diately took up arms and placed himself at the head of the effective burghers ; 
but, though he sold his life dearly, he was unable to i)revent the taking of the 
town. After his death the fire-temple was invaded and the remaining pious 
priests slain. With their blood the sacred fire was extinguished, and lx)th 
the daughters of Gushtasjj, Humai and Behafrld, Avere taken into caj^tivity. 
Still it was fortunate that it occurred to one of the wives of Gushtasp to steal 
away from the town in Turkish costume, and to go to Sajistan in order to com- 
municate the important intelligence to Gushtasi). The latter, thereupon, 
speedily levied an army ; but no sooner had he ai>proached Balkh than Arjasp 
came with a second force to the assistance of Kehrem. It is remarkable 
enough that Rustem should have let his guest dejiart, when his position was 
so desperate, without rendering him any assistance. The battle between 
Gushtasp and Arjasp was a very fierce one, in which many heroes fell on both 
sides. Thirty-eight sons* of Gushtasp, who took part in the struggle, all 
perished. Gushtasp, losing hope, took to flight and was closely jmrsued by the 
Turanians, who attcmxjtcd to capture him. Fortunately the flying Iranians 
came to a steex) declivity, the ai)proach to w'hich was onl}^ knowji to Gushtosj), 
who led thither his army in safety.* Now’ the Turanians avIio pursued him, 
could not find any way up the mountain and were forced to itmiain content 

1 Hore end the portions of tlie Book of Kings composed by DakIkT. 

2 The names of these sons seem to be partly mentioned in Yt. XIII. 101. [Zairi-vairi, 
YijJchta-miri, Srlraokhalian, Kereaaokhshan, Vandra, Vamza, BuJisravaJi, Berezyarshii, 
Tizyar^ti, Pt^rethmrBhtl and Vizyar»\iti, Those names, I suppose, belong to the brothers 
of Gushtasp rather tlian to his sons. Zairi-vairi is identical w'ith the Persian Zarir, tbe^ 
son of Lohrasp {Aurvat-aspa), Vide Yt. V. 112. Among other names West believes 
Bujiaravah to bo possibly the same with Pdi^Klwarav, a brother to Visht&sjm in the Yad- 
kari Zariran. (Comp. Darmesteter, Yt. XIII. p. 206, n. 5.) Tr, nJ] 

^ I liave no doubt that this mountain is the same with that mentioned by the Bunde- 
hesh, and named Maf^d-friydd (“ it catne to help ”). According to the view of the Bunde- 
hesh this mountain ax)peai's to have been severed from the extensive range to which it 
belonged at the time of Gushtasp’s flight, and to have offered a refiige to that religious 
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with blockading the Iranian army on all sides. In this embaiTassed posi- 
tion Gushtasp was now completely helpless, and turning to J^asp, asked 
him whether he could find any means of escape. Jamasp replied that no- 
body except Isfandiar was able to. deliver him from danger. So Gushtasp 
determined to address himself to his heroic son , whom he had so deeply offend- 
ed, and Jamasp wcu3 again the bearer of his message. Again did Gushtasx) 
declare his resolution to renounce the throne and to retire into solitude, in case 
he were rescued from his present danger, and offer to make Isfandiar his suc- 
cessor. Should the latter refuse, the empire of Iran was undone. Jamasp 
dressed as a Turanian stole through the ranks of the enemy and succeeded in 
reaching Kenbedan, where he communicated to Isfandiar the proposals of 
Gushtasp, but found Isfandiar very little disposed to consent. At last, how- 
ever, the persuasions of Jamasp induced him to forget his personal grievances, 
and to render the desired help to his father. Isfandiar then forced his way 
through the hostile army, killed many Turanians and revived the courage of 
the Iranians ; whilst Arjasp on the contrary became despondent, for he had 
trusted that he would be able to bting the war to an end. without the inter- 
ference of Isfandiar. And, indeed, in the ensuing battle Isfandiar achic^ved 
great feats of heroism ; he captured Kergesvar alive who alone ventun*d t<) 
fight with him. Besides, he killed so many Turanians, that Arjasp once again 
abandoned his army intent only upon safely regaining Tfiran. 

king. (West reads Madofryail come’to-help'"), and renders the i)as8ago in which this 
name occurs as follows: — “From the same Padashkhvargar mountain \into Mount 
Kumis, which they call Mount Madofriyad — that in which Vishtaspa routed Arjasp — is 
Mount Miyaiiidasht (‘ mid-plmn ’), and was broken off from that mountain there.’* Vuh 
‘ Pahlavi Texts,* iJiiiidchesh, ehaj^ter XU. 32. J 



IRANIAN ART - 

Whether it bo entu*ely due to ticcidental circumstances or not, it is at 
least a remarkable fact that all the monuments of Iranian art now in existence 
belong exclusively to the two Southern dynasties. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, which have been found in Media, arc citlicr foreign to that country, or 
at least do not belong to the Iranian dynasty of Media . Herodotus relates 
(I. 98, 99) that Deioces compelled the Medes to build him a fortress. Never- 
theless, in the assertion that the seven battlements of this fortress were 
painted in seven different colours, we may trace the influence of Babylon, 
where we also find structures having seven storeys, ea(;h storey built 
with bricks of different colours, each colour representing a different planet. t 
Polybius, too (10, 27), mentions a splendid palace in Ekbatana ; yet we do 
not know whether its erection can be aserilK^d to such a remote period. No 
traces of the fortress of Deioces, or even of a later palace, can now be 
found on the site of the ancient Ekbatana. But,, though the disajipcarance 
of those monuments may be explained by the great antiquity of the Median 
empire, the same apology cannot be urged in favour of the empiie of the 
Airsacidac. Moreover, it is evident that the kings of that dynasty had no 
ambition to hand down their glory to posterity, either by the raising of 
monumental buildings or by engraving inscriptions. 

The artistic monuments belonging to the Achaemenidac date from the 
very founder of their dynasty, Cyrus, the remains of whose edifices lie in the 
plains of Murghab.2 We cannot believe the assumption that the plains of 
Marghab were identical with the ancient Pasargadse however, this fact 

* Treuislated from the German of Dr. F. Von Spiegel, Emnische Alterlhumakwxde^ 
Vol III., bk, VII, Chap. V. pp. 797-834. 

^ Cy. Lenormant, Manuel de Vhiatoire ancienne de V Orient, 11. 345. Duiicker in 

the latest edition of hi« Oeachichte dea AUerthuma questions this oiniiion, which, though it 
cannot l>o completely proved, is at least highly probable. [Compare also La Magie chez 
lea Ghaldeena, “Chaldean Magic,” Eng. ed. pp. 226-227 : -“The worship of tho stars was 

fully dovoloped in the system of Median Magic Evidently it came into Persia 

from tho Magi. The j)rincipal feature of this woi*ship amongst the Medes is made knowni 
to us by the description which Herodotus gives of tho seven walls of Ekbatana, each with 
the sacred colour of one of the seven planets. The same sacramental arrangement was 
oljserved in the town of Ganzakh, the Ganzaca of the classical writers, and in Atropd,teiie, 
since Moses Chorenensis calls it * the second Ekbatana, the town with seven w^alJs.* Later, 
in tho period of the Sassanian dynasty, the Persian poet Nizami describes this style as 
prevailing in the ‘ Palace of the Seven Planets ’ built by Behram-Gour pp Verahran V. 
(A.D. 420).” Tho famous Babylonian tower of Borsippa is said to have had seven storeys 
w4tli the colours representing tho seven planetary bodies. — Tr. w.] 

* [Vide Spiegel, Erdnische Altertlmmakunde, vol. I. p. 95. An extensive valle}'^ near 
tho upper Iwinks of tho Pulvar is called the Miirghab valley.] 

[Vide Kor Porter, vol. I. p. 487 ; — “ Tho hill unquestionably commands the entrance 
to the valley, or rather jdain of Murgh&b, now admitted to bo that of Pasargadio ; but tho 
strong natural l)arriers, which the mountains present to tho south and to the north, render 
additional walls imnecessary^ Nevertheless, Pliny (VT. 26) calls this S|>ot the Castle of 
Posargadaa, occupied by tho Magi, and wherein is the tomb of C^rus ; ” — r“ Indc orientem 
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does not imply that Gyms could never have built in that region. Several edi- 
fices, indeed, seem to have once existed there ; ' but they have been so utterly 
demolished, that no plan of them can now be made out. A platform is still 
visible, leaning towards the hill which commands the plains of MurghS^b. It 
is 264 feet high and has a fn>ntage of more than 2(X) feet ; but the buildings, 
which formerly stood on this platform, have long since disappeared. In 
another part of tlie plain there is a second platform, on which five pillars, 
the remains of a smaller palace, are still erect. On one of these pillars there 
is the image of a man wearing a peculiar head-dress, such as is observed also 
on Egyptian monuments, and with wings apparently issuing from the shoul- 
ders. A short inscription over the image states that it represents Kurus, the 
king of the Achaemenidac. Certain peculiarities in the inscription seem to 
prove that it is older than the other cuneiform writings, and that it may even 
date from Cyrus 2 the Great. This supposition is borne out by the wings, 
which, as we already know, are symbols of kingly majesty.® The head-dress 
is supposed to represent splendour and glory. But, since Cyrus in his inscrip- 
tion calls himself simply king,’" it seems that that image must have been 
carved even before he had assumed the title of “ Gi*eat King.” A third edifice, 
which is in a state of comi>lete preservation and belongs to the time of the 
Achaemenidac, is now ix)pularly known as the sepulchre of the mother of 
Sulienian. It is really a tomb, though not that of Cyrus, but probably of a 

M(t^i ohlhient Pa^sananUis crisielluni, in quo Cyri sepuh-rum eMJ*' The city of Pasargada^ 
may, theieforo, mthcr Ikj cotisidercd a holy city, consecrated to the Collegee of the Magi, 
and the ollicors of religion, t)»an as a stationary royal residence. And nothing can be 
more prol^ablO; since it was bxiilt by Cyrus to commemorate the great victories which 
made him king, than that he should consecrate it to the gods. Cyrus, according to Xeno- 
phon, made seven visits into Persia Proper, his original kingdom, after his accession to the 
vast empire to which he gave its name ; and although that historian does not specify the 
I articular place in his pateriml land, wliiiher he went to ^Derforin his aceustomed religious 
duties ; yet , as ho \vas t he founder of Pnsargadoo, avowenlly as a memorial of his national 
i.chievoinonts, what, can we more naturally .suppose, than that Pasargada> would be the 
sjone of such rites 1 ’* — Tr. n.] 

^ Ouinp. Ker Porter, “Trav'els,” (London, 1821), vol. T. pp. 48.5 ftrq, M<^nant, Les 
AefUm^nides, p, M, 

* Cf, Spiegel, Die altju'rsMien KHlhischrifirn, ]ip. 75, 145. 

^ [Comp, ibid, vol. ITf. p. 590 : — “Herodotus relates that when Cyrus had a mind 
to attack tiio Mossagota), he fancied in his dream that ho saw two wings growing from the 
shoulders of Darius, and that one of these ovor-sliadowod .4sJa, the other Europe ; this 
may only l>e a symbol of royal dignity, and in fact we find in Murghab, Cyrus himself 
represented with wings and with a head-dress which can only be supposed to bo a halo 
emblematic of royalty. This is found only in the cos© of memljers of the royal family, 
who are distinguished also by other symbols from the generality of mankind. For instance» 
the descendants of Kaiqob&d have black moles on their arms, and the Seleuoidn spread 
the belief that they were born vriih a mark on their hij s in the shape of a buoy.”— Tr. n.] 

" . ■ 54 
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woman. A wide area surrounds this tomb,® which nia^ be reoogni^Bed from 
its outward appearance by the remains of 24 round columns forming a quad- 
rangle having six columns on each face.® The base, on which the sepulchre 
rests, is composed of huge blocks of beautiful white marble, rising in a series 
of steps. At the foot of these steps the base measures 40 feet in one direction 
and 44 in the other. The lowest step is 5 feet 6 inches high, the second liegins 
2 feet from the edge of the first, and measures 3 feet and 6 inches in height, 
the third is 3 feet 4 inches high, the fourth 1 foot 11 inches, the fifth 1 foot 
10 inches, and the sixth is of the same height as the fifth. On the top rises 
the sepulchre, which opens on the north-western side, and is 4 feet in height. 
Its interior contains only one empty chamber. It is probable that this edi- 
fice is modelled after the Babylonian temples, though on a reduced scale arid 
executed in stone. ^ According to Sir Henry Bawlinson’s assertion, the work 
of excavation in the plains of Murghab ought to prove useful, and we may 
expect from it interesting results in the future. 

From Murghab a march of only a few leagues brings us to the magnifi- 
cent valley, in which was the old residence of the Achacmenidae. The plain 
is caUed Hafrek, or more commonly, though erroneously, Merdosht, which 
only denotes the tract extending from the ruins of Istakhr, on the left bank 
of the Palvar, to the junction of this river with the Kum Firuz. We know 
from ancient chronicles how the ro3^al palace of Persia was destroyed by a 
Greek courtezan, who in the course of a drunken orgy threw a buring torch 
into the edifice. Nevertheless, some portions of it have been preserved to this 
day. The plain of Hafrek also contains a few more ruins of the same age. 
The present population of Iran, having long since lost all remembrance of the 
Achaomenidae, give to these ruins entirely false names, and generally asso- 
ciate them with the heroes of old legendary history. The most important 
are known by the name of the Forty Columns {Chihil-aeiun or Chihil-minar)fi 

1 [Cy. E, A, vol. II. p. 621. Oppert believes that the modern Murgh&b may be 
identical with the Map*p*d(rijv mentioned by Ptolemy, (VI. 4); neverthelees he sup- 
poses that the sepulchre may be that of a woman, possibly of Kassandane referred to by 
Herodotus in II. 1.] 

* Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 499. 

9 [To have six columns on each side, four must be placed within the quadrangle. 
— Tr. n.J 

4 Ferguson, “ History of Architecture,’* vol. I. p. 166. 

« [“These ruins, for which the name Chihil Mendre or the * forty minarets,’ eon be 
traced back to the 13th century, are now known as Takhti Jamshtd, ‘ the throne of Jam- 
shld.’ That they represent the Porseperfis captured and partly destroyed by Alexander 
the Great, has been beyond dispute at least since the time of Pietro della Valle. Am<mgBt 
the earlier scholars the fanciful notions of the Persians, who are utterly ignevant of the 
real history of their country before Alexander, often received too much attention ; hence 
many of them were of opinion that the buildings were of much higher antiquity than the 
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A description of the palace, as it existed before its destruction, been trans* 
mitted to us by Diodorus, (17, 71).^ According to his statement, the castle 
hadl^hree walls, of which the first was 16 ells high and provided with a para- 
pet ; the second wall had double this height ; the third, which formed a quad- 
rangle 60 ells in height, was built of immense blocks of stone ; on each side 
were brazen doors and also railing 20 ells high. The interior of the castle 
contained chambers for the king and his chief officers, and the treasury. This 
account seems to be quite borne out by the remains of the castle existing 
at the present day. The first two walls mentioned by Diodorus have 
disappeared ; but the inner quadrangle containing the castle proper still 
remains. This castle stood on a cliff, the sides of which had been made 
perpendicular by art, partly by scarping the black marble rock, and partly by 
erecting a massive wall against its sides. The terrace thus formed had its 
front towards the west, the right side towards the north, the left towards the 
south, while the back or the eastern side was connected with the higher moun- 
tain behind. The height of this tf)rrace is about 11 yards, its length from 
north to south about 520 yards, and its breadth from cast to we^st 315 yards. 2 
Its shape may be descriliod as almost quadrangular, though with many cor- 
nel’s or angles and small projections. The surface is not quite level, but 
divides itself into three platforms of different heights. The ascent is on the 
western side, though not in the middle, but nearer the north. A splendid 
double flight of stairs leads up to the terrace. It is about 23 feet broad, and 
formed of blocks of marble so immense that ten steps and about a seventh 
liart of the eleventh are cut in a single block, while each of these steps is scarce- 
ly 4 inches high, so that one can easily ride up on horseback. Each of the two 
staircases has a resting-place in the middle. On the southern side, also, a 
smaller and steeper staircase leads up to the platform, and probably a similar 
one, as I conjecture, existed on the northern side. As soon as j^ou ascend 
the platform, you stand before two pillars from which stand out two gigantic 
bulls (about 18 feet high and 19| feet long). They stand on i)edestals of about 
5 feet in height and form the remains of a doorway only 12 1 feet in breadth. 
This doorway leads into a small apartment, which had, even in M. Chardin’s 

time of Gyrus ; and even those who rightly regarded them as the works of the Achaeme- 
nians, were unable to support their theory by conclusive evidence. The decipherment 
of the cmieiform Persian inscriptions found on the ruins and in the neighbourhood has 
put an ead to ail doubt on this point. We now read with absolute certainty that some 
of the edifices are the work of Darius I., Xerxes, Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), and with equal 
certainty we may conclude that all the others were built under the Achaemenian dynasty.** 
Vide “ Encyolop»dia Britannica.** — Tr. n.] 

1 Besides the works of Niebuhr and Ker Porter, for this description I have also re- 
ferred to Lassen’s article on Persepolis in Der Erach und Qruberschen Encyclopddie^ Menant’s 
Lea Aid^nUmdeat (Paris 1672), and Fergussoii’s ** History of Architecture.** 

* Oc^mp. IMLenant, Lea Acikimifkidea, p. 39. According to Ker Porter (L p. 562), the 
terrace has a length of 802 feet towards the south, 926 feet towards the north, and 1,425 
feet towarda the west. 
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time, four splendid columns. At present only two are erect (64j|y feet high). 
They are evidently relics of a ]>ortico, which led to two other pillars with cor- 
responding figures. In the latter the bulls are represented with human faces 
wearing tiaras. We now learn that the figures of these fabulous beasts are 
imitations of the Assyrian style of architecture.^ An inscription at the 
eiitry (D, as it is generally named), informs us that thfe door was built by 
Xerxes and intended to be the ordinary entrance. This accounts for the large 
double staircase, which served for the accommodation of deputations consist- 
ing of great numbers of people. The only trace yet existing on the smooth- 
worn part of the terrace, besides this entrance, is a conspicuous cistern, pro- 
bably a relic of an ancient aqueduct. This part of the structure may also 
have contained the quarters of the guards and other servants of the castle. 
If you turn from this doonvay to the right hand (i.c., to the south), you come 
to a second splendid staircase, through which you ascend, by 31 steps, to the 
second part of the terrace, which is higher by feet. There are altogether 
four staircases ; a double staircase in the middle, and single staircases rising 
on the eastern and western sides. The projecting wall of the middle staircase 
is covered with sculptures divided by three tablets intended for inscrii)tions. ^ 
Two of these tablets are blank, and the Old Persian text (A) alone has been 
engraved on the third. It dates from Xerxes I. On both sides of the 
inscriptions stand figures, three on the right with spears and shields, four on 
the left with si)ears only. The number seven I do not (ionskU^r to be merely 
accidental. Each of the figures weal's a high tianv and the Median costume, 
while the beard and hair are carefully curled. Probably they represent body- 
guards and ohamberlaiiLS, who watched the entrance to the royal apartments. 
The two angular sxiaees on each side of these figures are filled with effigies of 
a lion attacking a fabulous beast. The rear wall also of that part of the plat- 
form, from whieh the staircase projects, extends from east to west, side by 
side with the ascending steps, and is covered with engraved figures of per- 
sons apparently ascending. Originally there were three rows of such figures, 
but the topmost row has been half destroyed, which circumstance proves 
that the wall must have been formerly higher. The length of each row is 
68 feet. Towards the east the lowest row includes 53 persons standing,^ of 
whom 32 are men, partly in close-fitting and jiartly in wide garments. The 
latter seems to be the Persian, the former the Median costume. The head is 
apparently covered by a flat cap ; hair and beard are dressed with the custom- 
ary care. Some of the figures carry bows, others short swords ; others again 

^ Cf, M^nant, ibid, p. 40. He surmisea tliat the faces of these boasts were likenesses, 
and tiiat it is not difficult to recognize in their features the monarchs whom the artist 
intended to represent. 

* OJ, Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 594 and tablet 34. 

* Niebuhr, tablet 21. Ker Porter, tablet 37, 
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are without any weapons, but adorned with neoklaees, ear-rings, and brace- 
lets, all royal insignia, perhaps indicative of their rank. Several of them 
carry a staff with a ball. These are, as Sir R. Ker Porter correctly supposes, 
the so-called Mdopliorps, Before these 32 figures march 21 armed men, pro- 
bably a portion of the ])ody-guard. The second row shows again 32 persons 
of the same description, preceded by 21 spearmen. The figures in the third 
row cannot now be made out. I am inclined to believe that these person- 
ages are partly the great men of the Empire, who had the special privilegij 
of ascending in the presence of the king by the chief staircase. Still more 
intcre43ting are the carvings on the western side of the wall.^ Here also there 
arc three rows, one above the other. The highest row is again damaged. 
The figures are arranged in divisions of six persons each, the divisions being 
separated from one another by a ))order of cypress leaves. The first figure in 
each wears a wide, flowing robe, a tiara, dagger, and girdle, and l)ears a long 
staff. M. Lassen is perfectly right in surmising these to be the so-called 
(TK^jTTTtivxiL of Xenophon, {Cyropadia, 8, 3, 15 and 22), royal chamlxjrlains, 
who had to conduct the deputations into the presence of the king. Their 
distinctive attire seems to indicate tlicir rank. As to the j)ersons ushered in 
by them, every division luis it<s iieculiar costume. The second figure in each 
wears no clothing, but the others are distinguished by divers articles of dress 
which they wear or carry, or by their cattle, horses, and chariots. Hjiearmen 
do not seem to march before them, but they are carved above the stej>s of the 
staircase, one over each step. It has long been the uiianimoiis opinion of 
antiquarians that these persons represent delegates who bring tribute from 
the 1 ) 1 * 0 vinces. Whether this was on some peculiar occasion, such as New 
Year’s Day, the bii-thday of the king, or the like, cannot Ixj ascertained. Oil 
the eastern and westerji cxti'cmitics of ibis wall is also represented the lion 
attacking a fabulous 

• 

AftiT mounting uptairs, you come to a ijcrrou in a gmat portico, which 
is the chief attraction of the ruins of Persopolis and has given rise to the name 
of Chihil-mindr or “ Forty (Joliunns.” The centre of this portico was formed 
by a quadrangle of 36 columns, in 6 rows ; three other groups of twelve columns, 
each in two rows, staml on the north, cast, and west sides of this quadrangle, 
forming a vestibule and two side wings to the groat hall. On the south side 
there is no such group. So there were, on the whole, 72 columns, the posi- 
tions of which may still be recognized, but of which only thirteen aro now 
erect. The columns are all of bhiok marble, each having 32 flutes or channels. 
The height of each is 64 feet, that of the capital being 46 feet. The bases of 

^ Niebuhr, tablet 22. Ker Porter, tablets, 37-43. 

> to M^naut (p. 49), 15 to 10 desoriptioiw of persons may be enumerated* 

who are 'distinguished by the articles of dress, Ac., which they seem to be offering as 
tribute. 
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the columns of the central hall differ from those of the apartments standing 
close to it. The floor of this pail of the palace consisted of large marble slabs. 
M. Lassen is probably right in supposing that this great hall must have been 
a vestibule, not a presence-chamber, as was formerly believed. Its splendour 
vras intended only to increase the awe of those who were to be admitted to an 
interview. This portico occupies two- thirds of the second platform, whereof 
it forms the principal edifice. Continuing towards the south you come to a 
third terrace requiring a further ascent ot ten feet. The building upon it 
had two facades, one to the north, the other to the west, the principal stair- 
case leading up on the western side. The walls surrounding the base of this 
terrace were also decorated with sculptures and contained an inscription of 
Xerxes in three languages (Ca), recording that the edifice (G. in Niebuhr) had 
been erected by Darius I.; nevertheless we lielieve that it was finished by 
Xerxes I. This inscription is again repeated on a column at the top of the 
staircase. This edifice is, likewise, in ruins ; but isolated walls with windows, 
doors, and door-posts are still erect, since they wei*e made of blocks too huge 
to bo easily removed by modern Persians. It is 170 feet long and 96 feet 
broad, and contains three apartments ; a great liali in the middle and two 
apartments attached to it by doors on the north and south sides. Kxcava- 
tions have shown that its roof was supported by 16 columns, there l)eing in 
the northern vestibule 8 columns in two rows. The effigies carved in this 
eilifice are of great interest. The northern and southern walls of the great 
hall exhibit again the image of the king, over whom hovers the imago of Ahura 
Mazda. ^ On the eastern and western walls of the same hall we find a human 
figure — no doubt the king — fighting against various monsters ; the same 
sculpture also rcpi'esents a hero who has seized a lion and is thrusting a dag- 
ger into the heart of the animal. 

Over several of the portals we find the image of the king, walking, habi- 
ted in a long robe, with wide sleeves, its flowing skirts reaching to the ankles, 
high shoes, a sceptre in one hand, and a cup or a flower in the other. Two 
servants, much shorter than the king himself, hold above him an umbrella 
and a fly-flap. A short inscription (B), over the image in three languages, 
informs us that the king rei^resented there is Darius I. On the straight cap 
as well as on the breast, hands, and shoulders, are holes in which, probably, 
ornaments of gold or precious stones were once fastened. The same image is 
also exhibited over a second portal. But here the king holds in the left hand 
a drinking vessel, in the right one a kettle. Near the side-doors to the south . 
and west there are figures of spearmen, and round the windows runs a short 
inscription (L), which is repeated eighteen times in this part of the palace, 
having the Persian text on top, the Scythian on the left, and the Assyriaii on 

- - - - - „ - - , I • 1 ' - - 

^ [This image, I believe, represents only the Fravcuihi or the giiardian iqairit of the 
peonage over whom it hovers.— n.] 
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the r^ht. It must also be mentioned that on the western staircase there is an 
inscription of Artaxerxes III., which may be clearly accounted for from the 
changes which that king mast have made in the palace of Darius. It is gene- 
rally agreed that the building contained apartments, intended to be used by 
the king for ordinary purposes. This is also suggested by the bas-reliefs 
executed on the walls of its staircase, which again represent persons bearing 
other gifts than those already named above—a lamb, a melon, &c., in short, 
whatever is requisite for domestic use. 

On one side of this edifice, about 82 yards towards the west, there are 
some indistinct traces of another structure, that seems to have stood quite on 
the top of the terrace. Herein the inscription (P) of Artaxerxes III. is re- 
peated. We also observe some vestiges of another inscription in Assyrian 
cuneiform characters, which dates from Artaxerxes I. Perhaps that king had 
laid the foundation of the structui*e, which was afterwards finished by Artaxer- 
xes III. Here bas-relief are in a good state of preservation. There are figu- 
res of persons bearing tribute including ivory which must probably have come 
from Egypt*. 

On the third terrace there are again some other considerable, though now 
very ruinous, edifices, to which stairs lead up. A great staircase may have 
formerly existed here, but no traces thereof are now to be seen. Along the walls 
of the staircase there are sculptured figures resembling those of the second plat- 
form. Above hovers the symbol of Ahura Mazda which, however, is not now 
quite distinct, and an inscription of Xerxes (Ea), which is elsewhere repeated (Eb). 
Of the two buildings in this part of the terrace, one (H) has been so completely 
destroyed, that little can be said about it. A second edifice (1) connected with 
the former by a sculptured passage is very similar to the structure (G) describ- 
ed above. It consists of a hall, close to which stands on the north side an 
apartment equal to it in length. This hall contains as many as 36 columns, 
and had on two sides similar apartments, each one having three partitions. 
Here, too, you will see sculptured figures. Here, also, the king is represented 
walking followed by two attendants holding above him the fly- flap and the 
umbrella. The inscription over the head of the king (C) records that he is 
Xerxes I.; his name is also engraved in several places on his robe. Xerxes 
seems to have been taller than his father ; both these figures deserve a still 
more accurate study. That these buildings were used for domestic purposes, 
is quite evident from their sculpture. With these two edifices ends the palace 
towards this side. On the southern wall of this platform there are four inscrip- 
tions, which may be read from the plain below, and which deviate from the 
common arrangement. Two of these contain Persian texts, viz., the two 
important inscriptions (H) and (I). The other tablets contain each a Scy- 
thian fimd an Assyrian text, not mere translations of the Persian text, m is 

— I p.,.— , - - ■ . ■ , • » . ' .it, ' , ■ 

1 Comp. Herodotus IlL 97* cmd M^nant, p. 64. " » 
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commonly the case, but each of them an independent inscription. The Scy- 
thian one states that Darius erected the palace, and that no one bad ever 
built there before.* We admit, thercforts the certainty that Darius himself 
had raised the palace of Persepolis, wliich was afterwards completed by his 
successors. The Assyrian text is independent too, Imt adds nothing new to 
our knowledge. 

Having surveyed all the portions of the palace of Persepolis which lie 
on the western side of the platform, we return to the gate of entrance to take 
a view of the remaining ones, which lie in a natural depression of the terrace 
towards the eastern side, and may, therefore, be reached without any stair- 
case. On turning away fi*om the main entry to the east, we soon reach the 
remains of the portico (O), evidently leading from the principal gat^e to an 
edifice (L), which must have been the largest of all the buildings in Persepolis 
for it measures 300 feet from north to south, and 247 J feet from west to east. 
Formerly, this portico seems to have been a vestibule consisting of 10 columns. 
At the entrance there once stood two colossal beasts, the pedestals of which 
are still remaining, like those at the main gateway. The structure*, itself con- 
sisted of one large and single hall, the ceiling of which seems to have been sup- 
ported by 100 columns in ten rows. It contains no inscription ; only the front 
and southern walls arc richly adorned with sculpture. Near the door the 
king is represented,* sitting on a tlnone, with his feet resting on it footstool, 
while behind him stands a eunuch with the fly-flap in his right hand, and a piece 
of cloth in the left. Behind him stands an armour-l>earer with sword and 
bow, and another holding a H]>oar. Before the footstool are deposited vessels 
for burning incense, behind which stands a peison with his hand lield iij) to 
his mouth, probably an envoy who has been atlnnited into the royal presence. 
Beneath the ihi*one stand forty guards in four rows, their faces looking inwards 
toward the central throne. Above the king hovers a figure, whicli, no doubt, 
represents Ahura Mazda. On the right and left sides of this symbol are three 
animals ; but i(. is not determined whether they are intended to represent 
dogs, bulls, f)r lions. All these rows are divided by bordei's studded with 
roses. A .similar likeness of the king is found at. the southern door lying op- 
posite.* The throne is not surrounded by body-guards, but thei'e are four- 
teen men of various nationalities, who seem to support it. Mnnd the king 
is only an euinieh with a fly-flap, but no figure stands befoie him. Since the 
king is represented twice at each door, this image appears four times on each 
wall. At the doors of the eastern and western walls are again effigies of com^ • 
bats with fabulous beasts. That we have in this edifice the real pi'csence-hall 
of Darius is unquestioned, and M. Niebuhr^ has ingeniously remarked that it 

^ Menant, pp. 80-81. 

2 CJ, XiobuVir, tablet 20. Ker Porter, tablet 45, b. 

2 Xiebiilir, tablet 30. 

t CJ. Xiobulip, “Travels,” p. 148. 
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is not without some purpose that we here find Daiius always represented in a 
sitting attitude, not walking as in the structure (G.) Sideways from this 
edifice (L), neai'er to (G), there is an immense pile of ruins. Among these 
ruins, which form the remains of a considerable building, are seen 6 stones 
2LJ feet in height, covered with sculpture. They form the door-posts and part 
of the side-walls of a dila 2 )idated building, which M. Lassen believes to l>e the 
hall of judgment. On each side of the entrance is the figure of the king, 
walking with two attendants ; on the walls, however, he is represented sitting 
in state on his throne, which is borne by divers persons. Behind the king 
stands a dignitary dressed nearly like him. Finally, the last building towards 
the south on this platform (K), contains a hall similar to the one described 
above. Though without side-chambers, still it has another hall in front. 
No inscription informs us of its use ; but on fhe walls we observe the king re- 
presented at one time as walking, and at another seated with his companions, 
and again we see the combats with fabulous beasts. Nothing can be stated 
as to the purposes of this building, and the hypothesis of Sir B. Ker Porter, 
that the sacred fire was here preserved, cannot be supported by any evidence. 

These are the structures which constituted the great palace of Persepolis. 
We must add that the whole was liberally supplied with aqueducts, regarding 
which more accurate evidence is, nevertheless, wanting. That part of the 
castle which lay to the western side of the platform, and w^hich was acces- 
sible by means of staircases, was probably occupied by the king and his family; 
whilst those buildings which were situated lower down, and faced the 
east, must have been intended for public occasions. Guests were probably 
not admitted within the castle ; suitable buildings for their accommodation 
in the neighbourhood Avere certainly not wanting at the time when the Per- 
sian kings kept court at Persepolis. 

The remaining relics of Persepolis consist of three dakhmas, which are 
hewn in the side of the mountain tow'ards which leans the terrace on Avhich 
the castle stood. The first of these sepulchres lies to the east of the palace 
(L), the second only 400 paces further southward, the third a quarter of a 
league more to the south ; but the last was never finished. These sepulchres 
are cut half-way up the mountain- wall, about 300 feet alx)ve the level of the 
plain. Here the wall was cut smooth for the purpose. The fagade had four 
pilasters projecting 8 inches from the wall. On lioth sides of these columns 
stand 6 spearmen in three tiers one above another. Between the two middle 
columns is a door cut three inches deep. It was indeed, an apparent door, 
since there was no real entrance through it. The shafts of the columns are 
crowned with the heads of double-bulls. Betw'een these heads is the quadran- 
gulai' head of a beam hewn in stone. On the columns rests an entablature, 
on which are represented the figures of 18 dogs or lions, 9 on each side, run- 
ning in opposite directions, but separated in the middle by a lotus-flower. In 

55 
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the middle of this entablature a figure Is seen raising one hand and holding a 
bow in the other. It is do doubt, another likeness of a king. He stands 
before a fire-altar, over him soars the God Ahma Mazda. The other sepul- 
chres have quite sijnilar decorations, with some differences of detail too unim- 
portant to be noticed. None of them was intended to be opened from the 
front ; and we do not know in what way dead bodies were brought in. These 
dakhftias have now all been oi)eucd, though forcibly and in recent times ; they 
are found to contain catafalques intended for the reception of biers. These 
catafalques arc partly still in existence, and the marble, of which they are 
made, seems to have In^en brought thei'e from distant places, since it is differ- 
ent from the mountain rock itself. 

That none of these dakhmas in the so-called “ Mountain of Sepulchres ” 
near Persepolis belonged to the founder of the castle, the firet Darius, might 
}ye inferred from an account of Ctesias, who states (Pers. 18), that Darius I. 
had, in his life-time, his dakhma constructed in the double niomUiin (cV rS Si(r<rw 
oii(t ) ; he wished to visit it himself, but was restrained from doing so by the 
Chaldeans and his parents. His parents, however, actually visited the dakhma^ but 
fell down and died, because the j)riests who drew them up to it, at the sight of 
some serpents, let go the ropes from terror. Now, this dakhma of Darius has 
actually been found. It is situated about a league north of the village which 
stands on the site of the ancient latakhr.^ There we see, over against the 
rising sun, a rock of white marble, about 200 paces in length, called Naqsh-i- 
Rustem by the natives ; and in it we find four dakhmas at nearly equal heights 
of from 60 to 70 feet above the level of the plain. They are of similar archi- 
tecture. The only inscription to bo found belongs to the third, which we 
shall descrilxi somewhat in detail instead of all the othei's. The base, the 
entrance, and the dakhma above it, give to the whole monument the form of 
a cross. The entrance does not differ from that of the sepulchres of Perse- 
polis. Hen? also we see columns with heads of double-bulls, and between 
the two central columns is the shapes of a dofir*, but the real opening, which 
is below, is a quadrangular ai>erturo of 4 feet 6 inches in length. x\bove the 
frieze is the representation of a catafalque in two tiers borne by two rows 
of persons (14 in each row). On the top of the catafalque stands the king 
with his right hand raised and a bow in his left. He stands before the fire- 
altar ; between him and the fire api)ears Ahura Mazda hovering above, and a 
ball which is certainly meant to represent the Sun or IMithra. In the frame 
which surrounds this catafalque, stand six persons on each side of the king — 
on the right side men armed with spears, apparently bodyguards, on the left 
persons who are supposed to represent mourners. Above some of the latter 
are short inscriptions indicating who they are. At the left of the king stands 

^ Ker Pevter, vol. I. pp. 516 aeq, Niebuhr, II. pp. 165 aeq. 

* Ker Porter, plate 17. 
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Oavharuva (Oobryas), tbe lance-bearer of the king ; below him Aapa^(%wi^’^ 
his arrow or bridle- keeper. Above one of the bearers of the royal throne is 
out a name which may be Macya,^ Side by side with this image are inscrip- 
tions in three different languages^. The first of these inscriptions consists 
of 60 lines (commonly known as N. R. a) ; it is the real epitaph of Darius I,, 
and consequently of later date than the other inscriptions ; the second, which 
is beneath the other (N. R. b), has been so mutilated by the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedans, that except the beginning, it is no longer possible to de- 
cipher its contents. 

Not far from Naqsh-i- Rustem, near the village H&ji&bad are the ruins 
of a considerable edifice of the time of the Achacmenidae, but which has 
suffered too much injury to be now accurately trficed. A column of great 
beauty is still standing ; similar ones lie broken and scattered about. Thej'^ are 
popularly known as the tlirone of Jamshid.* Two buildings seem to have 
occupied the site. Still nearer to Naqsh-i- Rustem, and only about 36 paces 
distant from the first sepulchre, stands to this day a mysterious edifice resem- 
bling a tower, likewise belonging to the Achacmenidae.^ It was built in the 
form of a sqaure, with edges projecting like pilasters, each side 22 feet 8 inches 
long and now about 35 feet high. The marble-blocks laid one above the other 
each 3J feet in height, formed ten (according to others fifteen) layers. The 
length of each marble-block is very great, so that there arc never more than 
two of them, though varying in length, making up the entire length of each 
side of the tower. The architrave consists of a single colossal marble-block 
22 feet 8 inches long, prettily decorated with small beam-like extremities and 
quadrangular niches. The tower is walled in on all sides and has only to- 
wards the north a door 6 feet high, and 5 feet wide, surrounded by plainly 
decorated marble pillars. In the interior there is only one quadrilateral cham- 
.ber with four sides, 12 feet by 12, and 15 to 16 feet high. What purpose it 
served cannot now be made out. Finally, we ascribe also to the period of 
the Achaemeiiidae the two fire-altars standing near one another,® in the 
neighbourhood of the Naqsh-i- Rustem bas-reliefs, where the rock first turns 
towurds the north, and then forms an amphitheatre extending towards the 
west. They stand on the same platform, arc made of huge rocks, and have a 
height of from 12 to 14 feet. 

As to the monuments of the Achaemeiiidae outside Persepolis, we need 
but mention them briefly, since they have not, as specimens of art, the same 

^ [Aspi thanes, the quiver- V^earer of Darius I.] 

* [Probably the Matienans mentioned by Herodotus, VII. 72], 

8 Since the statements of different writers contradict one another, we cannot ^’euture 
to determine its position. Comp. Rawlinso.i, " Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soedoty,” 
vol. X. p. 2811, note. 

♦ Ker Porter, vol. 1 pp. 514 

« Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 562. 

6 Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 666. 
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importance as the mighty castle of Pers Theepolis. monument of Behistftn, 
celebrated for its inscription, stands likewise on a rock, which rises nearly 
perpendicular from the plain to a height of 1,700 feet. Besides the inscrip- 
tions, then*- arc also seen on this rock sculptures at such a height as to have 
been quite secure from mutilation by the Muhammedans, while they are per- 
fectly visible from the plain. Tlie Persian text of the inscription contains 
416 lines (four columns containing 95 lines each and the fifth only 36). There 
are also Scythian and Assyrian translations, which render the text accurately 
on the whole, with slight characteristic additions here and there. In the mid- 
dle of these inscriptions stands a bas-relief representing a scene in which 
king Darius is the conspicuous figure, which can easily be recognized. He 
wears the crown on his head, has his right hand raised and his left holding a 
bow. Behind him stand two dignitaries, of whom the one earries a l>ow, and 
the other a lance. The king is setting his foot on a prisoner lying on the 
ground. Before him stand nine persons with their hands tied behind them 
and all bound together by means of a rope. Short inscriptions inform us 
who is the person represented in each case. Above the whole scene hovers 
Ahura Mazda in the form in which he is commonly symbolized. Of the 
meaning of the whole scene we are sufficiently informed by the longer 
iascriptions. The captives are rebels, who were defeated and executed by 
Daruis I., against whom they had revolted. No edifice in the neighbourhood 
of the inscription gives us any clue to the reason why Darius was induced to 
set just here the chief of his inscriptions ; moreover, the l>eauty of its environ- 
ment has attracted all spectators, and Ctesias describes the mountain 
(Oomp. Diodorus, 2, 13) under the name of Bagistdnon,^ and erroneously 
ascribes the monuments on it to Semiramis. But the mountain was, he 
says, sacred to Zeus. The locality is well adapted to the planting of a park. 
It is, therefore, not improbable that Darius had here a park and a villa, where 
he resided when he sojourned in Media. Perhaps the memory of the defeat of 
the Median rebel Fravartis, which may have taken place not far from here, 
induced the king to immortalize his deeds on the very spot. There is yet a 
second monument of the Aehacmenidae in Media, on Mount Alvend. It 
belongs both to Darius I. and his son Xerxes. Since the later kings are said 
to have dwelt on Mount Alvend, it might perhaps be supposed that their pre- 
decessors did so likewise ; but such a h 3 rpothe 8 is is not supported by the site 
of the inscription itself, for the way to the inscription- tablets leads from 
Hamadaii through a mountain defile now called Abb&sab&d. It is watered 
by a mountain-torrent and well cultivated at first, but it soon grows wild and 
lonely, until you come at last to a waterfall which dashes down a rocky wall 
of red marble. On the southern side of this marble- wall there are two niches 

1 Baqiatanon, t.e.. the resort of the Deity, is the original form of the modem name 
Behistan, of which the form Behistan, often used, is a mere corruption, occurring as early 
M in Yaqut. 



and in them the two inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes, generally known as 
(O) and (P). Of an inscription, which Darius caused to be cut on his Egyp- 
tian canal we have spoken already before.^ It is composed in four languages' 
and there are several repetitions, but unfortunately it is not in a good state 
of preservation. 

Nor is the last monument of the two Achaemcnian kings so often named, 
which is found in the remote north, near the town of Van in Armenia, without 
interest. It proves that Darius I. as well as Xerxes I. must have resided 
there. An inscription of Xerxes in three languages (K) stands on a steep 
rocky wall, which rises directly from the plain near Van, and which is now 
crowned by a Turkish fortress. The inscription is engraved where the rock 
is steepest, aliout 60 feet above the ground, but the characters are so 1)eautiful 
and distinct that they can l>e read without difficulty from the plain. The 
inscription tells us that Darius I. here erected several magnificent palaces 
{stdna), and had also fixed upon a place for an inscription, which he had not 
caused to be executed during his life-time. It was only Xerxes, who, after 
his accession to the throne, ordered an inscription to be engraved there. 

Since it was probably Darius I., who transferred the residence of the 
Achaemenidae from Pei'sepolis to Susa, we should expect to find monuments 
of his activity principally in the latter town. But here the ravages of time 
have spared none of his buildings, nor any of those which preceded the Per- 
sian conquest ; for we know that the Susa here mentioned, must be the very 
ancient town which had, already before the foundation of the Persian empire, 
sustained many a siege under the Assyrian kings. The place where it once 
stood, has been discovered by the English traveller, Mr. Loftus.* According 
to him, it lay between the Kerkha and the Dizful, in a level country, where 
the distance between these two rivers diminishes to two English miles and a 
half. The ruins of this town lie about three-fourths of an English mile distant 
from the Kerkha, and about one mile and u half from the Dizful. During 
the i)eriod of its prosperity artificial canals must have supplied the necessary 
water, at the same time adding to its military strength. The dilapidated 
structure;^ on the^ills of Susa can by no means be compared with the grandeur 
of the ruins of Persepolis. Nevertheless Mr. Loftus has succeeded in finding 
among its remains the ruins of a palace, totally destroyed, which had some resem- 
blance to the palace of Persepolis, like which it also stood on a high terrace. 
Traces of its columns are still seen rising on a facade of 330 feet in length, the 

^ [Vide 6piego], E,A. vol. III. p. 605 : “ Nor is the completion of the Egyptian 

Canal, the constructiem of which was begun by Ramses IT., continued by Neoho, but 
Onished as far as the Red Sea by Darius, of less importance. Near this canal there are 
several sculptured monuments with hieroglyphic and cuneiform characters, amongst which 
stands an inscription of Darius in Old Persian.” Tr. n.] 

9 Comp. Loftus* ” Travels and Researches in Chaldea and Susiana,** pp. 342 
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breadth of the building being 264 feet. In the middle there is a group of 36 
columns in six rows, evidently the remains of a pillared hall of the kind com- 
mon in Persopolis. Here also the bases of the columns are not everywhere 
similar ; those of the principal hall are quadrangular, the others round, while 
the capitals were, it seems, of the same description os in Persejiolis, but more 
elaborate and more like their models in wood. Four columns of the principal 
hall Ifore the Persepolis inscriptions in three languages ; whereof the Persian 
text faced the south, the Scythian the west, the Assyrian the east. Although 
they have l>een much injured yet antiquarians have succeeded in deciphering 
easily the Persian text (»S). These inscriptions were engraved by order of 
Artaxerxes II. and record that the edifice {apadana) was founded by Darius I., 
continued by Artaxerxes I., and finished by Artaxerxes II. Ch^e to it there 
seems to have been erected a temple dedicated to Anahita, as we find in seve- 
ral parti of the ruins a immbcr of images of that yazala in terra coUa. 

Etesides architectural monuments, whatever antiquities wo possess of the 
age of the Achacmcnidae, arc limited to some vases and seals bearing inscrip- 
tions in cuneiform characters. One of the seals probably belonged to Darius 
I. The vases come from Eg3q>t and bear the name of Xerxes in four lan- 
guages (Egyptian, Persian, Scythian, and Assjnrian). 

We shall conclude our examination of the works of art belonging to this 
epoch with some general observations. Notwithstanding the long time that 
has elapsed since the destruction ot these old palaces, their outlines have still 
been preserved. This is owing to the fact that the Achaemeiiian princes 
employed, in their architecture, particularly stone, and not wood or brick, as 
was generally the custom in Assyria and Babylon. A peculiarity of these 
palaces consists in their splendid staircases leading from one storey to another. 
It is remarkable t li a t t li e Persians are the only pe o p 1 e 
of antiquity, who knew’ how to make architectural 
use of staircases. Moreover, it might be regarded as a defect in these 
structures that the floor is quite superfluously overloaded with columns, and 
further that the capitals of those columns followed too strictly their wooden ori- 
ginals Among the bas-reliefs, the pictures of the king, sitting and walking, fur- 
nish a useful supplement to the descriptions of the ancients. We learn from 
them that the umbrella and fly-flap were already in olden times looked upon as 
emblems of royalty, and it is verj^ probable that they may have been imported 
from India. The Avesta never s[>eaks of these two insignia ; while in the Book 
of Kings the umbrella has an Indian name {y^) and even in one passage 
of the text it is expressly styled Indian. Further, we may conclude from 
these sculptures that the royal throne of Persia was not covered with cushions, 
but that it was simply a chair quite similar to the royal chairs used in Europe. 


^ Fergussoo, 1. pp. 189, 199. 
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In this, as well as in other points, it is shown that Old- Iranian art is closely 
allied to Assyrian art which is more modern. ^ The throne of Darius is, indeed, 
very similar to that of Sennacherib 2; nevertheless, these two kings have very 
little resemblance in other respects. While Sennacherib leans on the bow in 
his right hand, holding two arrows in his left, the Pereian king has in his right 
hand a staff, which has long since been acknowledged to be a sceptre, and in 
his left he holds an object that has been variously explained as a cup, or a 
lotus, or a nosegay. The last explanation seems to me the most probable, 
since in later descriptions, we find the king represented as holding a quince in 
his hand. On the sepulchral monuments os well as on the sculptured rock 
of Behistfin, wc have observed king Darius holding a bow in his hand. The 
Parthian kings are likewise said to have a bow while giving audience. In the 
image of Ahura Mazda the type of -Syrian ait is still more apparent than in 
the figure of the king. Ahura Mazda is commonly represented in the form of a 
man having the tiara on his head. Ho is surrounded by a circle, to which 
are attached outspread wings. In some places the human figure is wanting, 
and the circle with the wings alone suffices for the symlx>l of the Supreme 
Being. Nor is such an emblem originally Iranian ; it is found frequently 
in ancient monuments in Egypt, but especially in Assyria, where the god 
Assur is exhibited in similar form.^ Thus the idea of representing Ahura 
Mazda is of foreign origin, for the Peisians could not consistently represent 
Him, as they regarded any attempt to picture the Deity as folly. The same 
deiKJiidence upon Assyrian art is shown also in the colc^ssal figures of animals, 
which adorned the portals of the Achaemenian kings, the models of which have 
lieeii discovered particularly among the ruins of Khorsabad. I am inclined, 
to btdieve that on the Assyrian model was grafted an Iranian idea, though 
foreign to the original type. Perhaps the Persian colossal beasts were intend- 
ed to n^present Mithra and the Sun-horses, for the Iranians venerated their 
king as the repi’csentative of Mithra on earth. Much perplexity has always 
been caused by these fabulous beasts, which are seen sculptured in the various 
luills of the pahioc of Persepolis, as being on the \mnt of fighting with some 
person, probably the king. In one place we see the king seizing such an animal 
by its horns and thrusting a dagger into its breast. The body of the animal itself 
seems to have been made up ol different parts of various beasts. It has the head 
of an eagle. Half its back is covered with feathers. It is standing erect and 
laying its forefeet on the right arm and breast of the king. No less remarkable 
is a second beast ; its head seems to be that of a wolf, the forepart of the body 
and the forefeet belong to a lion, the hindfeet to an eagle. Its body is mostly 
covered with feathers, while its tail resembles that of a scorpion. In a third 
place the king is seen to raise a lion-oub from the ground and to fondle it. 

i . Vaux, “ Niniveh and Persepolis,” p. 330. 

s Vide the illustration in M^nant, p. 82, 

3 0/. M^nant, p. 87, 
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A fourth beast has a horn on its forehead, a collar round its neck, and hoofs 
like those of a horse or bull. But it is without wings, while its long tail ends 
in a tuft of hair. In all these pictures the king constantly appears in the 
same calm attitude. At one time these beasts have been thought to be fabulous 
animals, at another people have sought to explain them from the Avesta, 
though without success. Mere also the Persian figures are apparently connect- 
ed with Babylonian models;* however, it is my conviction that these are not 
mere hunting scenes, the fabulous beasts are incompatible with such a theory. 
Here also, I believe, Iranian ideas uiKlerlie symbols of foreign origin, and 
M. Lassen may be right in considering these fabulous beasts to be monsters 
corresponding to those mentioned in the inscription (H) — ^j^ersonified evils and 
vices suppi*essed without any difficulty by the king's just government. 

It has already been stated above that the histor 3 ^ of the development of 
Iranian art shows a gap, which begins with the last period of the Achaemenidae 
and ends with the rise of the Sassanidae. So we are, for a space of six centuries, 
without any information alxjut Iranian art ; nevertheless, following 
Mr. G. Rawlinson's example,* we venture here to give a description of the 
ruins of Hathra. We cannot, it is true, assert with certainty, j'ct we may 
suppose with probability that they belong to the period of the Arsacidae. 
The town of Hathra did not lie in the Parthian territory pro|)erIy so-ealled ; 
still it had its own kings who were tributary to the Parthians. The town was 
well fortified and we know that Trajan as well as Severus failed to capture it ; 
however, it cannot have long survived the dynasty of the Arsacidae. When 
Ammianus Marcellinus (25, 8, 5), visited the spot in 363 A.D.,he found the town 
in ruins ; and it may, therefore, be true, as some of the Oriental writers relate, 
that Hathra was destroyed under Shapur I. So this town, whose ruins still 
exist, must have Ixjen destroyed in the first half of the third centirry A.D. 
The ruins of Hathra arc about an English mile in diameter.* They are 
surrounded by a nearly circular wall of considerable thickness, the strength of 
which was further increased by towers erected at intervals of 60 paces. Out- 
side the wall is a deep trench, which is now dry, and beyond this ditch is again 
a thick wall. The space inclosed within them is divided by a channel, running 
from north to south, into two unequal halves, the larger half Ijdng on the 
western, the smaller on the eastern side. The latter does i\ot seem to have 
been inhabited, and was, I believe, used as a' burial-ground. But towards 
the west there are heaps of ruins, among which those in the middle of the 
circle are the most considerable. They seem to belong to a palace and a 
temple/ and lie in a space inclosed by walls, forming an oblong quadrangle 

^ Comp. M^nant, p. 62. 

* The Sixth Mcmarchy/’ pp* 372 

* With the following comparo Robs, ** Journey from Baghd&d to A1 Hadhr ” in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vpl. IX. pp. 467 aeq, ; and also Fergusson, 
vol. I. pp. 37S acq. 

Not a temple, but a staircase, according to Fergusson (vol. 1. 379). 



800 feet long and 700 broad. The principal edifice seems to have had its 
entrance from the east, with a small wing lying on the west. It contained 
four small and three large chambers, and a room behind one of the large and 
three of the small ones. The l^ge halls are 60 feet high, 90 feet long, and 35 
. to 40 paces broad. They seem to have been vaulted but had no windows, 
only receiving light by means of the seven great doors leading into the edifice. 
The outside of the chief facade is decorated with pillars on which are carved 
heads of men and women. Between the fourth and fifth doors stands a 
gryphon. The inside of the small apartments (30 ft. long and 20 ft. broad) 
has no decorations whatever. In the large chambers, however, are seen 
pillars ornamented at both ends, and two or three feet below the ceiling an orna- 
mental border running all round, with two or three human heads carved 
beneath it.^ The palace, like almost all the structures in that town, is built of 
limestone. The temple itself seems to have been surrounded by a vaulted 
passage into which light entered through two windows. The gate of thi^ 
temple had a fine frieze bearing, I believe, a religious significance ; the interior 
is without any decoration. It is probable, though uncertain, that this 
edifice had formerly an upper storey. The whole seems to have some re- 
semblance to the Taq-i-Kcsra, mentioned in Ktesiphon. Perhaps the Parthian 
palace, which was destroyed by the Romans, was similar in appearance. The 
ruins of Hathra lead us to assume that it was built entirely after a Roman 
model. Nevertheless, its execution fa so clumsy that w^e cannot possibly 
suppose that it was erected under the superintendence of a Roman architect.^ 

To the Parthian period are also attributed, with great probability, some 
bas-reliefs, which M. Bode has discovered in Susiana. They are seen in 
Teng-i-Salek in the province of Bakhtiyaris. A group of 15 persons fa arranged 
in two rows. The first jierson in each row fa sitting, the rest are standing. 
They surround a figure, which appears, to represent a Magus, and which fa 
comparatively in a state of good preservation. It wears trowsers, and over 
them an upper garment with sleeves and a knot over the breast, a pointed 
cap on the head, and a beard on its chin and upper lip. Besides, it wears 
plaited hair, which s])ecially points to the .\rsacian and Sassanian periods, 
whilst the more ancient and graceful arrangement of the hair in curls is Median 
(Xen. Cyrop. I. 32). * The figure has its left hand on its breast, the right one is 
raised, beside it stands on a stone — some object formed like a sugar-loaf — 
adorned with garlands and ribbons. To the same period, likewise, pertains 
a second bas-relief, representing a rider in his long garment, just as he pierces 
with a spear an animal, probably a bear, rushing against him, while he holds 

^ C/. the illustration in Ross. - < 

3 This is the opinion of Fergusson. 

3 Herodotus, too, speaks of the long hair of the Persians (VI. 19). 
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a bow in his left hand. Here also appears under the tiara the rich hair charac- 
teristic of later times. On the same rock we observe also a third bas-relief, 
which seems to picture a woman reposing on a couch and holding in her hand a 
garland. Her rich hair is dressed in the ordinary manner ; beside her stand 
three men, one without weapons by her couch, and two others at her feet, 
holding spears. That these bas-reliefs really belong to the Parthian period 
cannot positively be determined. More doubtful still is the question regard- 
ing another monument yet underscribed. The rock of Behist&n contains, 
along with the inscriptions of Darius I., also a bas-relief of more recent date, 
but greatly damaged.^ We can here make out another group of riders armed 
with lances, one of whom is crowned with an image of the Goddess of Victory. 
This bas-relief has been ascribed to the Parthian period, because of a Greek 
inscription, which is no leas mutilated than the whole monument, but 
of which the following words can still be read distinctly : — AA^ASATHS 
MlePATnanEP (ALPHASATES MITHRATESPEO) and further down the 
words .—rOTAPZHS SATPAKHS TON SATPAH {ODTARZES 8ATRA- 
PE8 TON 8ATRAP) and quite at the end : — POTAPSHS TEOIIOePOS 
(Q0TAR8E8 OSOPOTHEO 8 ). As regards Alphasates, I am at on© with 
Mr. G. Rawlinson in assuming that we should regard it as another form of 
the name Arpakhshad.^ But if from the iiame of Gotarzes it might be con- 
cluded that that inscription owes its origin to the Arsacian king of tliat name, 
I cannot assent to such an opinion ; for the Gotarzes mentioned above does not 
call himself Great-King, but “ Satrap of the Satraps,’’ a title, which though 
otherwise uncommon, is identical with the Greek trxrpan^^ the 

Satrap of the Chiefs ”), which is assumed by Behram Chobin (Theophyl, 4, 7). 
The Aiuocian Gotarzes is, furthermore, a son to xArtabanus III.; and the 
concluding words of the inscription can, therefore, only imply that this Gotarzes 
was a son of Geo, i,e, G6v. Now in the Book of Kings, Gev is really the son 
and not the father of Gudarz, which proves that the inscription does not, 
indeed, refer to the Gudarz of the legend. But, since the two names occur 
rather frequently, there may have been a Gotarzes, whoso father was named 
G4v. And since it was also the custom of the Sassanian kings to engrave their 
bas-reliefs side by side with the Achaemenian monuments, I am so much the 
more inclined to transfer this bas-relief to the period of the Sassanidae, as 
IVIr. G. Rawlinson has also found similar Sassanian architectural monuments in 
its neighbourhood. As regards the use of the Greek language in this case, it is 
well, known that even on the monuments of the first Sassanidae we meet with 
Greek inscriptions. 

More doubtful still is a bas-relief found near Holv&n. It represents a 
rider to whom a garland is l>eing presented by a man standing near him. Be- 

^ Ker Porter, vol. II. pp. 151 aeq, Kawlinson, Jourtud of ihe Royal OeographiccU 
Society, vol. IX. p. 114. 

* C/. Rawlinson, ibid, vol. IX. p. 111. 
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sides it is engraved rather a long inscription in unknown characters, which 
have not yet been deciphered, and so no definite opinion oan possibly be 
formed about it. The same is the case with regard to the bas-reliefs seen by 
M. Ferrier in the country of the Aimaks and the Hazares, the date of which will 
surely be determined by future investigations. To various ancient relics 
found in Warka and Nilier,^ such as biers, vessels of glass or clay, etc., a 
Parthian origin has been ascril^d ; but here also the matter is not decided. 

Our [>osition becomes somewhat more satisfactory when we turn to the 
Sassanian period ; however, its palaces and bas-reliefs cannot be considered 
collectively like those of the Achaemenian epoch, because they are scattered 
over different places. Of the Sassanian buildings so few have surviv^ed, that 
we cannot say much regarding architectural development in their time. The 
reason may be, that the Sassanidae were not peculiarly inclined to erect great 
edifices, or perhaps that their palaces lay, for the most part, in the low coun- 
try near the Tigris, and so may have been mostly built of brick. The Sassa- 
nidae had, indeed, adopted the models exhibited in the buildings of Hathra,* 
yet in coiuse of time such very considerable changes were introduced, that a 
perfectly new style arose among them. The large tunnel-like halls of Hathra 
were retained, but they only served for entrances. The separating walls were 
pierced by lofty arches, and so was formed a row of chambers. Furthermoi’e, 
the Sassanidae knew how to adorn their halls with cupolas. Their buildings 
are always oblong quadrangles, with great doors in the middle, which form 
the chief entrance, and are as broad as the halls to which they lead. The 
chambers are joined to one another without passages between, so that wo can 
pass directly from one to the other. Each of the Sassanian palaces contains 
an interior court whence one can find entrance to all rooms adjoining it. The 
depth of the buildings varies, being sometimes not much greater than the 
breadth, at others twice as great. In some coses the exterior wall, which, 
as a rule, contains several doors, has but a single entrance. The chief entrance, 
however, is always in the middle of the front ; from it we can look into the 
entire edifice in the TAq-i-Kesra to a depth of 115 feet. The cupolas or domes, 
which are numerous in the structures, are full of small apertures, which serve 
to admit light. In the walls there were also windows. The oldest and smallest 
of these palaces is that of Serbist&n erected according to Mr. Fergusson, in 
350 A.D.3 It "is entered by three deep tunnel-like openings between which 
there are groups of three semi-circular pilasters, each extremity having again 
a single pilaster. The length of the palace is 138 feet, the breadth 122 feet. 
The entrances face the west. Through them we reach the halls, of which the 

^ C/. Layard, “ Niniveh and Babylon,” p. 568. Loftus, ” Chaldea and Susiana,” 
pp. 202, 214. 

a CJ. Fergusson, vol. I. pp. 382 seq.p and particularly G. Rawlinson, “The Seventh! 
Mcmarohy,*’ pp. 580 aeq. 

3 Cf, Fergusoon, vol. 1. p. 386: 
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central one at the principal entrance has the least depth. Thence we enter 
the largest chamber, which is vaulted. On the other side of this large cham- 
ber there is a court upon , which doors open from the various apartments. 
The large chamber leads also into halls towards the north and south. — The 
palace of Flrfizabad, which must have been built, according to Mr. Fergus- 
son, aliout 450 A.D., is larger. It is al:>out 390 ft. long and 180 ft. broad ; it 
has only one entrance, a large gate, which is about 50 feet high and faces the 
north. It leads first into a vaulted hall, 90 ft, long and 43 ft. broad. On 
each side there are two similar chamWrs, though smaller in size. We next 
enter through small but elegant doors three vaulted chambers which occupy 
the whole breadth of the edifice, each alx>ut 43 feet square, the vault rising 
70 feet high. The door and false windows — the latter being intended only 
for ornament — ^point to the influence of the Persepolitan style. These vault- 
ed chambers lead again into some .smaller apartments and thence into a court 
90 feet square, into w'hich open again various apartments decorated on the 
inside with false windows, which however, arc executed far less skilfully than 
those in the vaulted chambers. The exterior of the palace was very prettily 
adorned by means of long narrow arches and long cylindrical pilasters. The 
whole has an appearance of stern simplicity, and is altogether less handsome 
than the smaller palace in Serbistan. The most spacious of the Sassanian 
palaces is the celebrated Taq-i-Kesra, the only surviving relic of the ancient 
Ktesiphon. The Oriental historiographers, who regard it as a marvel of 
splendour, sometimes ascribe it to Ehosrav I. and sometimes to Khosrav II. 
It was probably founded alx)ut 550 A.D., and, therefore, only begun under 
Khosrav I.^ What remaim of it, is a mere fragment, and it is impossible to 
restore the plan of the whole structure. The facade resembles that of the 
palace of Piruzabad, but is much more sj^lendid, being 370 ft. broad and 
105 ft. high. The remains still in existence compose the entrance and a vault- 
ed hall, 72 ft. broad, 85 ft. high, and 116 ft. deep ; and we might here assiunc 
that there likewise stood chambers on both sides as in the other palaces. A 
similar relic in Iran itself is the Takht-i-Bost&n, which we shall describe below. 
Another Sassanian palace was unexpectedly discovered a short time ago at 
Mashita in the country of Moab.® It must have been erected by Khosrav 
II., about the time when this sovereign marched victorious to the neighbour- 
hood of Byzantium, and it proves that this king strove to retain all the con- 
quests he had then made. The whole palace is an extensive quadrangle of 
500 ft. in each direction, but only the interior portion of about 170 feet square 
was completed. The palace was evidently intended to be a hunting-seat for 
the king near the edge of thedesert. It is built of brick quite after the model of 

1 Accordihg to Thebfdiylactiis (5, 6 aeq,) Justinian sent to Khosrav I. Greek work- 
men as well as the materials for the erection of his palace. 

s Ck>mp. H. B. Tristram, ^*The Land of Moab ” (London, 1673), pp. 195 teq, Mashita 
means “ winter-quarters.” 
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the other Sassanian palaces. A vaulted hall, which was formerly crowned by 
a cu|)ola, forms the centre. There are also on each side eight chambers, with 
courts between them. The entrance lay on thenorthside, whence three vaulted- 
doorways, separated only by columns of hard white stone, led into the build- 
ing. The capitals of these columns are like those which came into fashion in 
the age of the Emperor Justinian, a circumstance wliich helps us to determine 
the date of the edifice. A second building is separated from the first by a 
court of nearly 20fi feet square ; but it seems to have been intended for other 
purposes. Probably it contained rooms for the guards. The exterior of this 
palace is much more ornate than the other palaces of the Sassaiiidae, which 
evidently proves that Greek workmen were specially employed in building 
it, as was no doubt the case when the Sassanidae erected palaces within the 
limits of their own empire. The Book of Kings does not at all deny that 
Greek, as well as Indian workmen, were employecl in constructing the Taq-i- 
Kesra. We know that Khosrav I carried off the finest works of art of Damas- 
cus into his own country, when that city was destroyed ; so it is hereby ac- 
knowledged that Iranian artists could not vie those of Greece. 

We shall now consider the bas-reliefs of the Sassanidae, which we find for 
the most part in the neighbourhood of the Achaemeriian monuments, a clear 
proof that the first Sassanidae were still very probably conscious of their con- 
nection with the older Southern Iranian dynasty. It is especially in Persia 
that we meet with monuments of that kind. If we pass from Murghab to 
Persepolis, we find the first Sassanian monument in the valley of HajilibSd, 
which is bounded on the western side by the rocks of Naqsh-i-Rustem. An 
English mile north of this village, we observe in a rocky cavern a long inscrip- 
tion of Shapur I., without any other monuments of art. These begin at first 
with Naqsh-i- Rustem itself. On the same rock on which the Achaemenisn 
Sepulchres are found, though only a little lower, we meet with six bas-reliefs 
of the Sassanian period, of which the firet is seen after passing the easternmost 
sepulchre. The two principal figures face each other, and each holds a garland 
trimmed wuth ribbons.' According to more ancient drawings, the ribbons are 
shown to have hung down over the figure of a child, which has now become 
quite indistinct. The person holding the garland with his right hand is the 
king, who wears a balloon-like cap with streaming riblK)ns, such as are often 
seen on coins. -The hair of his head is rich and flowing, as is common with the 
Sassanidae. In his ear he wears a pearl. His wide garment is kept together 
by means of a girdle. The Second figure has lieen variouslj'^ exfilained as 
that of a woman or a enunch. It wears a mural crown for head-dress with 
flowers and flattering ribbons ; the hair hangs down the shoulders in plaits. 
A third person behind the king, with a raised fore-finger and a Phrygian &ap, 
which appears to terminate in the head of a horse, is generally considered to 


1 0/. Kev Porter, vol. 1. p. 530, and the illustratiiHi, pi. 16. 
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be a servant. Some believe they recognize in the figure of the king a resem- 
blance to the image of Vararaii V. on his coins. Since Sir R. Ker Porter wrote, 
it has, thei’efore, been assumed that we have here a picture of this Vararan, 
and Sir George Ousely also believes he has made out tlic name of that king in 
a long inscription which stands by the side of this bas-relief. As we not un- 
frequently meet with similar pictures, I must here remark that the garland 
or ring, appearing on these monuments, seems to me to be no other than what 
we observe, in the older monuments, in the hand of Ahura iMazda, possibly 
a symbol of the Empire of the Universe. Hence it follows that the second 
figure that holds the ring, may have been intended to represent a deity ; for 
I do not believe that the Sassanidae were specially inclined to share the honour 
of their victories Avith any human creature. The person standing behind 
the king might also be regarded rather as a divine than a human being ; it 
certainly rei)resents a supernatural adviser. 

On the second bas-relief is figured a combat, ^ in which an Iranian king, 
perhaps the same os in the foregoing, pushes with his lance a retreating enemy 
before him. Behind the king is carried a standard. The ordinary supposition 
that it represents the victory of Vararan V, over the sovereign of Turan, seems 
to me to be very uncertain. 

The third bas-relief is one of the best known, and imitations of it are found 
elsewhere too.* It pictmres an Iranian king crowned and on horseback. 
His left hand is laid on the pommel of his sword, while with his right he holds 
the hands, covered with sleeves, of a man standing near him. The latter 
wears the Roman costume. So, too, docs a second figure, that kneels in a 
suppliant attitude before the king. The same figure appears again behind 
the king as in the first bas-relief. It is commonly believed that we have 
here the scene of the capture of the emperor Valerian by Shapur II., in which 
the kneeling figure is the emperor himself, while the one standing is Cyriades, 
who was put into his place. Since the same picture occurs again in the ruins 
of Shapur and D^rabgerd, this supposition is to a certain extent probable. 

The fourth bas-relief is much like the second but here the lance of the 
retreating adversary is broken. The crown of the king, which differs entirely 
from the ordinary shape, is of some interest. 

In the fifth bas-relief there again appear two riders with the ring.^ Here 
we find inscriptions, too, which inform us that the horseman, who wears the 
mural crown, is Ahura Mazda, and that the second one who receives the ring as 
the emblem of royalty, and behind whom stands a person with a fly-flap, is no 

^ Ker Porter, vol. I. p. 537 and pi. 20. 

* Ker Porter, p. 640 and pi. 21. 

^ Ibid, voi* 1. p. 544 and pi. 22. 

i Ibid, p. 648 and pi. 23. 
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other than Ardeshir I„ the founder of the Sassanian dynasty. Beneath the 
feet of each rider lies a king, evidently dead. The one on the side of Ahura 
Mazda wears serpents instead of hair ; he may be supposed to be a usurper. 

Lastly, the sixth bas-relief pictures a king, standing on a kind of platform, 
with his nobles seated round him.^ 

Advancing further from the rock of Naqsh-i-Rastem in the direction of 
Persepolis, we come first to the inconsiderable ruins of Istakhr, the ancient 
capital of Iran, the strong citadel of which was built upon a mountain. Accord- 
ing to Oriental opinion the Sassanian kings were reluctant to build on the very 
ruins of their predecessors, and, therefore, established their new residence 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Betw'een Istaklir and Chihilminar there is, 
bn the sepulchral mountain of Persepolis, a roofless grotto cut in the rock, 
having its three w^alls on the north, south, and east covered with sculpture.* 
On the southern wall we find again a representation of the tw^o riders holding a 
ring ; but the engraving is not so skilful, and evidently executed by less practis- 
ed hands. Besides Ahura Mazda and the king, all the other subordinate 
characters are here wanting. On the eastern wall wc find a repetition of the 
scene including the attendants, but here the two principal characters are 
standing. On the northern wall we see the picture of a horseman together 
with his attendants on foot. The heads of the rider and of the horse have 
been effaced ; but the inscriptions record that Shapur I. is here represented. 

To Persis belong a few more bas-relief found by Sir R. Ker Porter in the 
neighbourhood of Shnaz.*^ One group consists of a woman holding her flowing 
veil in the left hand, and stretching out the right one to a person who is offering 
her a flower. As the latter wears no crown, I doubt whether it is the figure of 
the king or not. The image of the Sassanian king appears twice on the same 
wall, in llie usual manner, but badly executed. 

Finally, wc must again mention here the ruins of the city named Shapfir. 
They are six leagues distant from the town of Kazerun, on a mountain to the 
north, in a romantic neighbourhood. The ruins have a circumference of 
about two leagues. On a rising ground which is at right angles to the eastern 
side of the mountain, but quite isolated, are the ruins of a castle, w'hich seems 
to have had mighty towers and walls covered with bas-reliefs of the Sassanian 
period. In the first we see the horsemen, already familiar to us, and a man 
lying prostrate at their feet. The figures are colossal, but are much damaged 
by time. Before one of the riders kneels a man in a supplicating posture. 
The second bas-relief is by far more important and is divided into nine panels. 
In the middle panel the king appears on horseback, wearing the Sassanian 


^ Ker Porter, p. 551 and pi. 24. 

2 ibid, p. 371, pi. 27* Niebuhr, pi. 32 A. 

3 Ibid, p. 700, pi. 67. 
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crown and the coiffure waving behind. Underneath the hoofs of his horse is 
again the outstretched corpse of a vanquished enemy. Before him kneels a 
man in Roman costume, while two figures stand behind, one of which is beard- 
less and wears a Phrygian cap. The king is holding the hands of a man in^ 
Roman costume, while a winged genius hovers above him. Perhaps in earlier 
times there' was also an inscription. In the secpnd of the principal panels, 
which is to the left side of the middle one, are two divisions, each of which 
contains six figures on horseback, all raising the right hand and the fore-finger. 
They are the suite of the king, probably his counsellors. The third panel, 
on the right of the middle one, has six sub-divisions, each with three persona 
carrying various articles, which seem to be partly building implements, partly 
presents. These figures, like those of the middle panel, have a height of 6 ft. 
9 inches, while the riders on the left of the king are only of about half this 
height. Some more bas-reliefs are found on the opposite bank of a little river. 
Here we see, in a relief divided into five panels, the king in the midst, and 
represented, which is indeed exceptional, en face. He grasps with his left 
hand his sword ; his right is stretched out. As to the tw^o divisions on his 
right the characters in the uppermost tier raise their hands and fore-fingers ; in 
the second are probably servants, one of whom holds a richly caparisoned horse 
by the bridle. On the left side of the king are two more rows of persons, the 
chief of whom carries two human heads, while a little boy clings to the skirt 
of his garment. The fourth panel again exhibits the images of two colossal 
riders holding the coronal ring, which are said to be particularly well executed. 
The fifth relief is a hunting-piece, but much damaged. We reoognia» in it the 
person of the king on horseback, with a bow and two arrows in his hand as well 
as the heads of men, horses, and camels. 

A hundred steps further there is another relief cut in a concave form. 
Its subject seems to be very much the same as that of the second and third 
reliefs. The middle piece, which takes up the greatest space, exhibits the 
ordinary picture of the victorious king with a dead body lying at his feet, and 
the Roman kneeling by the side of his horse. But here we have beside the 
king a man in Sassanian costume, offering the coronal ring to the king. Far- 
'ther to the right there stand, in the first row, a number of persons with folded 
arms ; in the second and third rows persons carrying baskets, etc.; while in 
the corner is a man leading a lion by a chain. In the fourth row, directly 
opposite to’ the king, are six persons in loose plaited garments, who might, 
therefore, be supposed to be Indians. They carry various objects, or lead 
different animals, such as horses, elephants, &c. Amongst them we see men 
in Roman costume, and a chariot with two horses harnessed to it. On the left 
side there are five troops of riders, who are apparently the king's retinue. 
Finally, we have to mention a finely constructed edifice which is a quarter of 
a league from the sixth relief. Near its entrance there formerly stood seve- 
ral sphinxes, some traces of which may still be recognized. 
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In &Iedia, as in Persis, the Sassanian kings erected their monuments close 
to those of their ancestors. About two faraaangs or four miles from Behbt&n, 
towards the town of Kinhanshah, we still observe the scanty remains of a 
palace which Mr. G. Rawlinson ascribes to the Sassanians. Eight or nine 
bases aiid capitals are all that may still be seen ; but the distance of the first 
of these ruinous bases from the last is about 300 paces, and it, therefore^ seems 
that an edifice of considerable size must have previously stood here. On the 
same mountain tract, which contains the monuments of Darius, but further 
to the west, towards Kirmanshah, there are sculptured engravings which are 
now known by the name of Taq-i-Bostan, i.c., the “ Vault of the Garden,*’ 
or also of Takht-i-Bostan, “ Throne of the Garden.” The romantic narratives 
of the modem Persians profess to give the name of the artist, to whom we 
^.Owo tWe monuments. He is supposed to have been called Ferh&d and to 
have loved Shirin, the beautiful wife of Khosrav 11. In her honour, it is said, 
Ferh&d executed these figures and erected the adjoiiimg structures. — Here we 
must remark that the Book of Kings does not give the least hint of this ro- 
mantic love-story,^ which seems to have been invented in later times and 
without any historical foundation.— The carvings begin at a place where a 
limpid, brook rushed forth from the rocky wall and flows into the river Kar&- 
sfi. Above this brook there is a relief called by the neighbouring people the 
Relief of the Four Calenders.”* It contains the figures of four men, one of 
whom lies prostrate on the ground. Over his head stands another figure 
wearing a mural crown surmounted with the ornamental ball, so common 
among the Sassanians, and a necklace of pearls and a diadem. The hair is 
thick. A light flowing garment is fastened together over the breast and a 
girdle goes round the waist. The others are similarly dressed. The second 
person wears a close-fitting helmet with the Sassanian ball, and four ribbons 
of unequal length fluttering behind. Both hold the well-known coronal 
ring ; and, I believe, we do not err if we regard the first to be Ahura Mazda, 
and the second to be a Sassanian king. Behind the king we observe a person 
with a great halo round his head and a kind of sceptre in his hand, standing 
perhaps on a sun-floww. In my opinion the image represents Mithra, the 
guardian yazata of the royal family. * 

Not far from the bas-relief just descril)ed, a staircase leads to a platform, 
whereon we diac6ver the traces of a statue, which must formerly have stood 
thero. The broken^ statue itself lies in the riyulet below and is the figure of a 
king. But the moat precious monuments are engraved in two grottoes at the 
foot of the rock. ♦ The larger one is 24 feet broad, 21 feet deep, and the vault 

1 The story is briefly related. in the Bersian Tabari {2, p. 298), and at. length by Ker 
Pesrter (vol. 11. pp. 179 ^.) 

* Comp. Ker Porter, vol. II. pp. 169, 191 seq, and pi. 66, . 

* This image is also supposed to represent the Irilnian* Prophet. 

4 Ker Pprtw, vol. II. pp. 169 seg., and the illustrations, pis. 62-64. 
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is 50 feet high. The walls of the grotto are neatly polished. The entrance to 
the hall is through a vaulted gate, as is generally the case in Sassanian palaces. 
Over the arch there is a half-moon, on either side of which is a figure quite re- 
sembling an angel holding in the one hand the well-known coronal ring, in 
the other probably a goblet. Similar figures are also found on the Arsacian 
coins as well as on some Sassanian monuments. Perhaps the idea was bor- 
rowed from the old manner of representing Ahura Mazda. On entering 
through the doorway, we observe the colossal figure of a rider carved between 
two columns of the Corinthian style. It is clad in mail, extending from the 
face to the knees, and beneath it are indications of a richly embroidered gar- 
ment. In the right hand is a shield, a heavy lance rests on the shoulder. 
The horse also is partly covered with armour. Here still exist traces of an 
inscription in the Iranian and Greek languages, but too indistinct to be deci- 
phered. In the panel above the rider there are three figures ; the middle 
one is richly clothed and apparently represents the king, wearing a crown 
with the ball or globe, and the rich plaited hair. Over his robe and trowsers, 
which seem to have been nicely embroidered, he wears a coat-of-mail, the left 
hand holding the hilt of his sw’ord. On his left there is a female figure, like- 
wise magnificently dressed, pouring water from a vessel in her hand. The 
figure on the right wears a diadem and a long beard, a mantle fastened over the 
breast hangs over its shoulders ; it offers to the king the coronal circlet so 
often referred to. I do not doubt but that the female figure on the left re- 
presents Anahita, and the figure on the right Mithra. The pictures on the 
side- walls of the grotto are easily explained. They are hunting scenes. On 
one of the reliefs the king is represented on horseback, armed with bow and 
arrows, while an umbrella is held over him. The king is pursuing a number 
of antelopes ; the horsemen overtake them ; and a little further on, the ani- 
mals are seen slain. Behind the king is a company of musicians. In one of 
the lateral panels we behold a nurater of men riding on the backs of elephants, 
who drive the game towards the king ; in the opposite panel we see camels 
caixying the slaughtered animals. On the second wall a boar-hunt is repre- 
sented. The scene is apparently a lake, the banks of which are covered over 
with dense bushes and forests. Here also we see elephants endeavouring to 
force the boars across the midst of the lake, where there is, in a boat, a man 
much taller than the rest, and richly dressed in the act of shooting at the ap- 
proaching animals. A little farther off, in another boat, there is a second 
man similar to the former, but not so tall, having round his head a circle, 
which is supposed to represent a nimbus. I believe this is a two-fold repre- 
sentation of the king. The second person is in the act of taking a bow from 
the hand of a servant ; on his side stands a female harper. Female musicians 
are also seen in other boats. On the edge of the relief we see persons engaged 
in piling the boars, which have been slain, on the backs of elephants. 
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The second grotto is by far less spacious than the first.' It is only 19 ft. 
broad and 12 ft. deep ; its exterior is not decorated. Opposite the entrance 
we see a bas-relief exhibiting two figures, both dressed quite alike ; they wear 
crowns and the thick hair of the Sassanidae. Their costume is not particu- 
larly handsome ; but they wear necklace, and the hilts of their swords are 
ornamented. Two inscriptions tell us who they are. One is Shapur, ‘ King 
of Kings,’ son to Ormazd ; the second Shapur, ' King of Kings,’ son to Shapur 
and grandson to Ormazd ; they are therefore, Shapur II. and Shapur III. 
The workmanship is rather clumsy ; the hunting-scenes and the ornaments at 
the entrance of the first grotto are of much higher artistic value. If we fur- 
ther mention the unfinished bas-relief found by Sir Eobert Ker Porter in the 
ruins of Rai, we believe that we have completed the list of the most impor- 
tant Sassanian monuments. 

We have still to speak briefly of Iranian coins. The Dareiki have already 
been referred to (page 661). * The Arsacian coins need not be discussed here on 
account of their Greek character, though the effigies and ornaments of the 
Arsacian kings deserve also the attention of the Iranian archaK)logist. 

As to the Sassanian kings, we find the finest specimens of their coinage 
in the beginning of their dynasty under Ardashir 1.3 From the time of Shapur 
II. they deteriorate perceptibly and degenerate under Peroses to the verge 
of barbarism, and continue so under the succeeding sovereigns. Under 
Khosrav II, there appears some improvement, but after that there is no real 
progress, and the same defects appear in the coins of the last Sassanidae. 

As for music, we can only remark that it was always popular in Iran ; 
but we do not know anything more definite about it. Vararan V. was very 
fond of music. ^ He not only had female Greek lute-players in his suite, but 

1 Ker Porter, vol. II. pp, 187 seq. and pi. 65. 

2 [“It was a pure gold coin struck by order of Darius I. It roproseiited the king 
in a kneeling posture, habited in his flowing garment with the royal tiara, holding in his 
right liand the royal staff, {perhaps a lance or a sword, and in his left a bow. According 
to Tabari the king was in olden time represented on both sides of the Dirhem ; on the one 
seated on the throne with the crown on his head, on the other on horseback with the lance 
in his hand.” — Tr, n.] 

8 Comp. Mordtmann, Zeitachrift ddmG, vol. VIII. 7. As for the other relics of the 
Sassanidae we refer to Mr. Ed. Thomas, “ Early Sassanian Inscrix^tions, Seals, and Coins.” 
London, 187.3. 

t [ CJ, J. Darmeiteter, “The Origin of Persian Poetry ” : — “ One day king Behram 
Cor of historic and legendary memory was at tho feet of his mistress, the beautiful Del 
Aram. He told her of his love, she spoke to him of her own. Their words were an echo 
of the harmony in which their hearts beat together. It is thus that poetry, rhyme, and 
rhythm took births in Persia. — ^The legend is beautiful but a little too late . . . Seven 
centuries before Behrcun Cor and Del Aram, the companions of Alexander the Great had 

heard the poets of Susa sing the loves of Zariaies and Odatis But all this poetry 

is lost to tis ; what is left is a remnant devoid of all charms, the famous G&ih&s of the 
Zend Avesta, rhythmical sermons which breathe irreproachable morals, and which offer 
all the poetic interest of a catechism.” Vide * Indian Spectator,’ Aug. 15, 1886. — Tr, n.] 



he is even* said to have introduced ‘Indian music in Persia. At the couit of 
Khosrav II. two singers, Barbad'^nd Sargash (Sergius), are mentioned in the 
Book of Kings. We may suppose them to have been Greeks, and there can 
be no reason to doubt that Greek as well as Indian music was not unfre- 
quently heard at the court of the Iranian sovereigns. 
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THE IRANIAN ALPHABETS. 

Thk ancient Persians made use of two distinct characters. So early m 
in the Inscriptions of Darias the term dipis denotes an inscription ; and this 
word may be derived from a verbal root dip, which has been preserved also 
in other Iranian languages in different derivatives. To this root we might 
especially trace the Greek word which was employed by Ktesias 

and other Greek writers as a name for the Persian Annals ; but which, as may 
be gathered from the testimony of Herodotus (V. 58), was used at an early 
period to denote a book or a manuscript. Herodotus seems to believe that 
the word was originally Greek, and perhaps derived from ; but this 
opinion is distinctly erroneous, for the word is strictly Persian and comes 
from dip ; even to the present day the Persian word defter means a book. 
From the same root we have the words dibislan, “ a writing-room, a school 
divan or divan, which means “ a writing book, or chamber ” in the Armenian 
archives, and the Mod. Persian word div)ir. Arm. dpir, “ a writer.” As re- 
gards the original meaning of the root dip, I suppose it to be identical with the 
Skr. lip, “ to besmear,” and, therefore, also contained in the words Upi 
(” spreading over, writing ”) and lipikara {“ white-washer, writer ”). This 
supposition is not contradicted by the fact that the inscription, which Darius 
calls dipls, is out oh rocks, since we know that the engraved letters were also 
overlaid with gold or painted. On the contrary, this view is confirmed by 
the Mod. Persian words ditodr, “wall,” and dibdj, “brocade,” 
which must be traced to the same root. Another Old Persian expression for 
writing is wi-pieh, which is also used by Darius and contained in the Mod. 
Persian niviehlan. It seems to have migrated further westward and to have 
found a place in the Solavonian dialect, wherein words like pismo, “ writing,” 
&o., point to the existence of a root pish, to which might also belong the Old 
Prussian words : — peisaton, “ written ”; peiacdei, “ writing.” Accordingly, we 
are able to point to the use of two distinct terms for the art of writing among 
the Southern Iranians. However, the case is different with respect to North- 
ern Iran. Here we find a name for a written document only in the word 
naska, which may be identified as a word l«orrowed from the Arm. 1^3 
“to transcribe.” But this etymology is uncertain, and no other name for 
writing exists. Wherever books are referred to, allusion is frequently made 
to memory {darethra) and recitation {mareihra). This circumstance shows be- 
yond doubt that the sacred lore was originally impressed on the memory of 
scholars by tradition and oral instruction. It would be rash to infer from this 
oircumstonce that in olden times the use of writing was unknown to the 
Northern Iranians ; whereas Herodotus states tbat Deioces, after his aeces- 
sion to the throne, caused most of the events of his reign to be reconled in 

. * Translated from the Qerman of Dr. F. Von Spiegel Sranitehe Alterthunukunde, Vol. 
m. Wt. Vn., chop. n. pp. 760-771. 
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writing. The fact, however, is that even at the present day can only put 
forth conjectures as to the character of the Northern Iranian writing. 

On the other hand, our knowledge regarding the style of writing in South- 
ern Iran reaches as far as the beginning of the Achaemenian monarchy, especial- 
ly if we 8»cribe, as we probably may, the small inscription in IVCurghab to the 
founder of that dynasty. The earliest form of Southern writing known to us 
is found in the inscriptions of the Achoemenidae ; consequently we have the 
advantage of its having been transmitted to us in the very form in which it was 
originally inscribed. It is a variety of the so-called cuneiform writing, but 
one differing considerably from all others, which it surpasses in simplicity. 
This circumstance gives strength to the theory of the comparatively later 
origin of the Old Persian cuneiform writing, which is locally the most Eastern 
i>pecies of its kind. A more intricate system of cuneiform Avriting is found 
in translations standing side by side with the Old Persian texts. In Northern 
Iran we meet with inscriptions folloAving this intricate cuneiform system, 
engraved by kiiigs still unknown to us, in Media as well as in Armenia. Western 
Iran, the land of the Euphrates and the Tigris, however, is specially famous 
for such specimens of cuneiform writing. On the contrary, not a single lino 
in cuneate letters has yet been discovered eastward of Persis. Although M. 
Fcrrier thought he had met with such inscriptions in Balkh and Farah, his 
belief ha.s not been confirmed by later research, and it must, therefore, be re- 
garded as erroneous. That the cuneate writing was confined to the western 
part of the Iranian kingdom, is sufficient proof that it could not have been 
derived from the East. It would be more reasonable to give it a northern 
origin ; but the most probable view is that it came from the West. In deal- 
ing Avith this subject we need not be struck by the dependence of the Southern 
Ir&nian kingdom upon Northern and Western Iran, for we have lighted upon 
similar facts in other parts of our study of Iranian civilization. We repeat 
that the use of cuneiform writing throughout Persia proves that the latter 
coimtry, as well as the whole western frontier of Iran, was more or less familiar 
in ancient times with the civilization of Babylon and Niniveh. Yet the spe- 
cific identification of the Old Persian cuneal system with the more ancient 
systems, presents no insignificant difficulties. The Old Persian cuneiform 
writing is the only system which really deserves to be called an alphabet ; all 
other varieties are mere syllabaries. Several peculiarities in the Old Persian 
writing make its identification with the Anarian systems impossible. There 
are signs which merely stand for the vowels i or ft, but none for a. The letter, 
which mAist be followed by a in reading, denotes at the same time certain 
vowel-less consonants. These ore some of the characteristics considerably 
differing from the earlier systems, which contain certain signs for syllables, e.g. ru, 
ri, Sto. The letters m and v are distinguished in the Old Persian alphabet, 
but not in the earlier cuneiform systems, Assyrian writing has no signs for 
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aspirates, while the Old Persian carefully distinguishes the hard aspirates at 
least. Those peculiarities do not allow us to connect the Old Persian alpha- 
bet either with the Anarian or the Assyrian syllabary : on the contrary, they 
exhibit some points of contact with the Babylonian. The ideographic sign 
for king (which would formerly have been read naga) is taken from the Baby- 
lonian, and lately M. Oppert has found altogether nine such signs correspond- 
ing to the Babylonian ones.^ This circumstance supports the theory which 
ascribes a Babylonian origin to the Old Persian alphabet ; and M, Oppert 
(p. 244) supposed that it was for the first time systematized by Cyrus or at his 
command, after the occupation of Babylon, by the Persians. For this pur- 
pose the Old Persians seem to have fixed on 36 words which were represented 
in Babylonian by ideograms, to each of which they attached the value of a 
single character. The alphabet was rendered still simpler by bringing into 
the new system only angular and single cuneal signs — ^thc latter being hori- 
zontal as well as vertical — ^from three to five of which fundamental elements 
the different letters were formed.* In this way we may account for the 
change from the syllabic systems to the method of writing in letters ; how- 
ever, we are at a loss for any explanation of the high proficiency attained by 
the Persians, which led to their invention of an alphabet to replace the cum- 
brous mode of writing in syllables. Besides, it is scarcely possible to assume 
that the cuneiform writing was the only method which people could make 
use of during the rule of the Achaemenidae. It is true that it has many ad- 
vantages for monumental inscriptions ; nevertheless, its incongruities must 
have been felt in the ordinary intercourse of life. It is impossible to suppose 
that letters, edicts, ^ or literary’' works, for instance the royal annals mentioned 
by Ktesias, were written in cuncal letters. It is more probable that, along 
with the cuneiform alphabet, another system of writing was in use for episto- 
lary or literary puri)oses. What this system was and whether it sufficiently 
corresponded in principle to the former, we cannot of course state, for wc 
know nothing about it. But since a regular alphabet was known in the coun- 
tries west of their own, besides the cuneiform system, ♦ it is likely that the 
Old Persians may have borrowed a similar mode of writing from Babylon or 
Assyria and adapted to it their own language. In any case, however, it 
could not have been perfectly suitable for employment in the Old Persian 
dialect, owing to the natural want of harmony between Indo-Germanic lan- 
guage and a Semitic alphabet. But such inconsistencies have lasted to the 
present day through the whole of Iranian history ; while the inconvenience 

^ C/. Oppert, la formation de Valjihabet perse,''* Journal Asiatique, 1874, 

pp. 238 aeq. 

s In Oppert {ibid, pp. 242 seq.) we find a table of Babylonian characters from which 
the Old Persian alphabet is supposed to have been developed. 

* Herodotus 1. pp. 124, 126. 

i Comp. Schrader, Die Assyriaeh- Babylon. KeUinschriften, p. 167. 
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^ing frotn thfr nne of a Semitic alphabet need not have been insnperablet, 
lunce it was used only by natives, whose knowledge of the spoken language 
must have made up for the deficiencies of the written alphabet. 

The period of the Achaemenidae was followed by the empire of the Par- 
thians ; and we have already stated that the Arsaoidae stamped their corns 
with Greek legends in Greek characters. But, on the other hand, a number 
of coins are still preserved, which owe their origin to the age of the Arsacidae , 
probably to the satraps (viceroys), and which are inscribed in the native lan- 
guage and character. Upon these coins M. Levy has based an elaborate and 
admirable treatise — ^his “ History of Iranian Writing in the Parthian Period.” * 
IlCost of the coins alluded to in this work belong to Hamadan, Shcraz, and Kerm&n, * 
«.e., to the South and West of the kingdom. That they owe their origin to the 
Ir&nian can be clearly demonstrated, since they exhibit the device of a fire- 
altar and a man standing before it in prayer. On several of them we observe 
also tile image of Ahura Mazda himself, similar to the symbol of Him found on 
earlier monuments. The effigy of the king also supports this view. Indeed, 
he does not wear the high tiara of the Great King, but he has an IrSnian head- 
dress, which on the later coins is evidently the Patiddna. On one of thrae 
coins, however, the king is shown holding a sceptre, a flower, and a goblet, as 
on the monuments of Persepolis. All these circumstances evince the correct- 
ness of M. Levy’s theory that these coins must he ascribed to the Iranian 
satraps. This seems to have been indicated also by the position of the king’s 
face, looking towards the right, whereas the image of the Great King always 
looks towards the left. The coins bear legends in indigenous characters ; the 
letters belong to the Aramaic alphabet of the fourth and third century B.C., 
as it was used on monuments in Asia Minor, as well as on the coins, seals, 
monumental columns, and papyrus fragments discovered in Egypt.’ Hence 
it might be inferred that the Persian satraps, to whom the coins belonged, 
caused them to be struck, if not under the sovereignty of Alexander, then 
under the Seleucidae and throughout the whole period of the Arsacidae ; and 
dtding this epoch a s))ecie8 of Aramaic writing may have been naturalized in 
IrMi. Inscriptions with traces of a similar character have been found also in 
Holvan and Khuzistan, * They seem to have been akin, to the Kabatsean 
and Palmyrene alphabets, but the samples of them now existing are .not quite 
sufficient to allow of any definite opinion being formed regarding them. The 
question as to the origin of those inscriptions will, therefore, remain undeter- 

* cy. Levy, BeitrUge zur oratnSimshen JUunzkunde Erana und zur kunde der UUeren 
Pehhviachrift, ZddmO. vol. XXI. pp. 421 aeq. Cf. also Franc. Lenormant, Etudea aur Pal- 
yihahet PelUvi, Journal Aaiatique, 1865, vol. II. pp. 180 aeq. 

* Levy, ibid, p. 438. 

S Levy, t6«i, p. 428. , 

* Ibid, p. 445. 
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mined until solved by further research. Another group of coins has a bear- 
ing on the history of Iranian writing. The more modern ones are like those 
described above ; yet they must be placed before the beginning of the Sassa** 
nian dynasty. These coins are divided into two classes. The greater num- 
ber of those included in the first class must be assigned on numismatic princi- 
ples to the time of Phraates I. and Mithridates I., while some of the remaining 
ones may perhaps belong to the reign of Phraates IV. ^ To these coins 
M.Levy traces the so-called Parthian writing, which he is inclined to call West- 
ern Pahlavi. Itisfoundonthe monuments ascribed to the first Sassanidae, but 
not on their coins ; and after their time it becomes quite extinct. The coins 
comprised in the other class must, according to M. Levy,* be ascribed to the 
time of Vologeses II. (130-149 A.D.). The alphabets on the coins of both 
these classes are now regarded as the forerunner of the species of writing cur- 
rent under the first of the SassanidsB. It follows, then, that the latter cannot 
have been developed from the former, but that both must have sprung at 
the same time from the Aramaic alphabet, which ought to be considered as 
their common parent, and which is found on weights, seals, and gems belong- 
ing to the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Achaemenian monarchies. From the 
same alphabet first arose what has been styled the Southern Pahlavi writing, 
which M. Levy would call Eastern Pahlavi ;* while the alphabet, which is 
known as the Parthian or Persian Pahlavi, must be distinguished as Western 
Pahlavi, which dies out after the inscriptions of the fibrst two Sassanidae. 
Eastern Pahlavi, on the contrary, remained in use ai^d developed gradually 
into the form in which we find it on the later Sassanian coins and in the Parsi 
manuscripts. We quite agree with this view of the development of the his- 
tory of Iranian writing ; only we admit that we cannot exactly account for the 
names Eastern and Western Pahlavi. Although I concede that this species of 
writing may have been current already at a very remote period in Eastern Iran, 
where the oldest Indian character (the so-called Arian, the use of which for an 
Iranian language cannot be proved), may have existed with it, and that the Eas- 
tern Iranians may have possibly employed it whenever they wrote anything, still 
we must hold to our supj>osition that there are no facts before us to show that 
this alphabet was first introduced precisely into Eastern Iran, and thence gra- 
dually extended to the West. According to our opinion, we can here, again, 
distinguish between North and South. The so-called Western Pahlavi was 
chiefly current in the North, in the territory belonging to the Parthians. It 
died out after the fall of the Aisacidae, since, as the x)Ower of the Sassanidae 
grew in the South, the style of writing there current prevailed. The most im- 
portant point here is that no essential difference ever existed between these 
two alphabets, and that both of them owed their origin unquestionably to 

^ Vidt tablet H. Nos. 1 — 10 in Levy who places the coins numbered 8 and 9 in the 
time of Phraates IV, 

* 76fd», p. 455. 

* Levy, p. 456. 
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Western Semitic. Hence it is that vowels are imperfectly distinguished in all 
such alphabets, since they contain only three vowel-signs, viz. those for a, i, 
and tt. Such a deficiency must have been very inconvenient in an Indo- 
Germanic language, as all the vowels could not have been accurately indicat- 
ed by those three signs as in the Semitic languages. So the alphabet became 
in course of time more and more developed, as, from the time of Kobad I., 
writers began to employ an increasing number of new combinations consisting 
of two or more consonants linked together. I do not entirely dissent from the 
opinion expressed by Prof. Westergaard,^ that among these compound con- 
sonants are also found some arbitrary characters ; but I believe that their 
origin may be regarded as on the whole regular and natural. It was a current 
style, which, though hastily written, was not disagreeable to the eye ; and to 
the natives, who understood the language, its difficulties may not have been 
so hard to surmount as they appear to us.* 

According to our view, M. Levy is on the right path when he traces the 
so-called Zend alphabet, that in which the Avesta is written in our oldest 
MSS., to the Southern Iranian writing (Eastern Pahlavi).® Several of the 
characters of both these alphabets are q^uitc similar ; but there is a number of 
signs peculiar to the Avesta alphabet, viz., those of the aspirates, which can- 
not easily be proved to have been developed from the Southern Iranian writing. 
The distinctive feature of the Avesta alphabet is in the vowel-signs. It not 
only comprises the matres leclionia, (i.c., the vowel-signs for a, i, u ) ; but all 
the vowels, even the shortest ones, are represented in it and set down in the 
same line with the consonants, just as is the case in our European alphabets. 
This peculiarity distinguishes the Avesta alphabet from all the other alpha- 
bets of Iran and of Asia in general. For, not only is this characteristic absent 
in the Old Parthian and Sassanian systems, but, likewise, in the cuneiform 
as wll as Arian characters, since the former only represents the mains leclumia, 
whilst the latter does not place the vowels on the same footing with the con- 
sonants, but merges them in the consonants themselves. A single Asiatic 
alphabet, the Armenian alone, possesses such characteristics. According to 
om conviction the Avesta alphabet does not seem to be older than the Arme- 
nian ; perhaps, to a certain extent, it may be contemporaneous with it 


^ Zeruiaveata, vol. I. p. 20. 

gramm. page 22) expressly names Vzvarah as an alphabet and indeed 

«l s..ad. Thi. to 

“ to "" 



tn systematizing the Avesta alphabet the objeot which the people en« 
deavoured to obtain could only have been to enable the reader to peruse the 
Sacred Texts as accurately as was necessary. It is probable that it was spe- 
cially intended for particular individuals who had to read the Sacred Books 
to the people and who might be liable to commit slight errors in haste owuig 
to the defects of the writing in use ; but it is less probable that the object in 
view was to help the general reader by means of a clear or lucid alphabet. I 
believe, therefore, that the inventor of the Avesta characters chiefly studied 
the requirements of the public readers of the Iranian Scriptures, lor much, in 
fact, depended on accuracy in reading them aloud (Comp. Yasna, XIX. 6). 
We should, however, err, if we assumed that such was the exclusive object of 
the Avesta alphabet ; nothing indicates that it was ever regarded as sacred. 
Firstly, we find that the majority of the Parsis do not strictly believe that the 
Avesta was originally written in the Avesta characters that we now possess ; 
in fact, they have sometimes employed the modern Persian alphabet, and in 
modern times all the fragments of the Avesta, but most frequently the Khorda- 
Avesta, have been printed in Gujerati. Secondly, the Avesta-writing has not 
seldom been found also in Pahlavi works in the rendering of certain isolated 
words, mostly such as could not be made out by any other means. Just in 
the same manner do we find the Avesta characters frequently used in Pahlavi 
glossaries to show the pronunciation of certain Pahlavi expressions. Thirdly 
and finally, we may add that the Avesta alphabet probably contains more 
signs than are required to exhibit the Avesta Text. The writing in the oldest 
MSS. of the Avesta, as well as in the later Indian MSS. copied from them, diflers 
somewhat from the characters used in the MSS. that were transcribed in Yezd 
and Kerman.i This difference is, however, unimportant, and, except in 
minor points, is perhaps due to a taste for elegant penmanship. 

So far we have traced the history of Iranian writing from the earliest 
times to the more recent period, by the help of coins, inscriptions, and written 
works that are still in existence. Moreover, there are some notices upon Cfld 
Iranian alphabets by some Mohammedan scholars, who have written on the 
antiquities of Iran. Amongst these writers the learned author of the Fihriat 
occupies a pre-eminent position. The majority of these notices refer evident- 
ly to the modem Sassanian period and furnish no incomplete survey of the 
alphabets then current. It must not be supposed that the various specimens 
of writing, which they describe, represent qmte as many systems ; several of 
them may be supposed to be distinct merely in the apparent shape of the 
oharacters, just in the same maimer as in the later styles Taaliq and Shikest 
may be distinguished. Nevertheless, we ought to assume a variety of systems 
in a few oases, where a great difference exists in the number of letters. It is 

^ These will be found in my Albaktriachen (frammatik, pp. 7-8. The slight difference 
in them seems also to contravene the theory that our oldest MSS. came from Yezd. 
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certainly not accidental that the author of the Fihrist fixes upon seven as the 
number of alphabets ; the Parsis also believe that Tdhmurath was gifted with 
the knowledge of seven descriptions of writing, » which was after him trans- 
ferred to Yima. Elsewhere, too, the number seven is regarded as the most 
sacred amongst the Iranians.— First of all is to be mentioned the alphabet of 
Mani, which is probably one of the oldest in the series of alphabets named in 
Fihrist. Since there are several evidences to prove that Mani systematized 
a particular alphabet, this fact must be considered as beyond all doubt. It is 
probable that Mani did not wish that his books should be accessible to un- 
qualified readers, and consequently wrote them in an alphabet which was 
only known to his disciples. This alphabet must have been distinguished 
from other Iranian alphabets more by the shape of the characters than by its 
intrinsic nature. As to the number of letters, our authorities are, however, 
disagreed. While Epiphanes affirms that the alphabet of Mani contained 22 
symbols,* after the manner of the Sjnriac alphabet, the author of the Fihrist 
asserts that it was made up of a larger number of characters than the Arabic 
alphabet, i.e., of more than 28 signs. One single specimen of that writing 
would be sufficient to remove all doubts. — A second important alphabet is 
that which is called by the author of the Fihrist, the Din-defterih ( 
which, as his name also denotes, served for writing the Avesta. Masudi, who 
tells us somewhat more on the subject, mentions that this alphabet had 60 
letters and was not employed exclusively for the Avesta.® It might bo re- 
garded to a certain extent as identical with our Avesta alphabet, which exhi- 
bits only 48 different signs, granting the assumption that several characters, 
which were originally in existence, are now no longer distinguished in our 
Texts.* Or we may attach some credit to Masudi’s opinion that this alpha- 
bet not only served for transcribing the Avesta ; but that the remaining 12 
letters were employed in writing other works, which were beyond the pale of 
the Avesta literature. — ^A third species of writing, which the author of the 
Fihrist names Kashiaj ) is believed to have been composed of 28 signs 
and adapted to seals and coins. It was, perhaps, almost identical with the 
earlier writing of the Sassanidae, which contains only 24 signs including the 
ordinary compounds,® and of which it is quite possible that some of the char- 
acters may still be unknown to us. — The fourth species is styled Half-Kashtaj 
) in the Fihrist, and was employed in works on medicine and philo- 
sophy. This alphabet differs but slightly from the third. Here the number 
of signs is the same ; probably the difference was due only to the materials 

1 CJ. my Parsigrammatik, p. 139. 

* Epiphanes, Adv. Haeree. II. p. 629, ed. Patav. 

9 Cf. Lepsius, Daa urapr&ngUche Zenddlphabet (Berlin, 1863), p. 338* Ifasudi, IIi 
p. 124. The Fihrist, I. 13th ed. Flugel. 

A This view of Lepsius is, no doubt, supported by the Parsi traditional writings. 

^ OJ. Mordtmaim, Zddm Q. vol. VIII. tablet 5. 
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used in writing books. — ^Much more unlike the third is the fifth kind of writing, 
which the Fihriat designates Veah-debirlh cAjj) “ much-writing,” 

since it contained no less than 365 signs, in which, the author says, the 
mysteries of physiognomy were written. As it was a cryptography we must of 
course believe in the existence of a great multitude of characters, even if we 
do not regard the number 365 as authentic. What the shape of these letters 
was we should like to know ; however, the brevity of the author’s statement 
does not admit of any conclusion. It is possible that the author of the Fih^ 
list meant such contractions as are to be found in the Huzvaresh writing des- 
cribed above ; but it is also possible that the style of writing in syllables, 
akin to the more complicated species of cuneal letters, survived from the ear- 
liest times to the period of the Sassanidae. — A far simpler alphabet is the 
sixth Bdz-adhrih (?) i.e., cryptography. It was a twofold species 

comprising 25 as well as 40 signs, about which we can say very little in xmrti- 
cular, because in all probability Ibn Muqaffa himself never saw it. The same 
may be said regarding the style of writing which he calls Shdh-debinh 
or “royal writing,” and which must have been very much like the 
foregoing. — Finally, the seventh and last species bears the appellation of 
Ndmeh -debitih t.e., the “ writing of letters or books.” Besides, 

it is also stated that some books were written in the old Syriac language and 
read in Persian. This is somewhat analogous to what the same author says 
regarding Zevdreshn, Nevertheless, this alphabet is said to have been formed 
of only 33 simple characters without any contractions whatever. 



TH£ A1I£C£D PRAOnCfi 

OF 

CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES 
IN ANCIENT IRAN.i 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the history of primitive marriage there are few subjects which exceed 
ill gravity and interest the much -discussed question of the existence of con- 
sanguineous marriages in ancient Iran — ^in other words, of marriages between- 
blood-relations of a near or remote degree among the early Zoroastrians. 
Although the attention of Parsi students of Zoroastrianism has often been 
drawn to this delicate question by the labours of esteemed European Oriental 
scholars, still it is strange to find how few of us have endeavoured to throw 
any light upon it, merely contenting ourselves with a bare denial of the exist- 
ence of any trace of such marriage practices in our Sacred Writings. The 
causes of this remarkable omission may be easily traced to the manifold difii- 
oulties attending an examination of the evidence on the subject, which is met 
with in Western classical history' and in Iranian archives. These difficulties 
are attributable partly to want of acquaintance with the languages of the 
original works ; partly to the obscurities of those Avesta and Pahlavi passages 
which are supposed by foreigners to refer to marriages between nearest kins- 
folk ; and partly to the discouragement arising from the way in which some 
of the best European authorities have acquiesced in accepting the accounts 
given by Greek historians. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

In all the inquiries which have long engaged the attention of European 
Orientalists, their efforts have been directed almost exclusively to verifying 
the testimony of classical reports to the effect that marriage between the 
nearest blood-relations was not an uneommon practice among the ancient 
Iranians in the times of the Achsemenidse, the Arsacidse, and the Saaanidse. 
Nay, it has even come to pass that several European savants have claimed to 
have discovered positive evidence of such marriages in the Sacred Writings 
and in the later Pahlavi works of the Iranians themselves. Guided solely 
by their opinions,* the Rev. J. van den Gheyn, S.J., in his well-known French 
Essay on “ Comparative Mythology and Philology,” has been led to remark 
with reference to the moral tenets of the Avesta* : — 

1 Papers read by me before the Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 

9 Particularly the opinion of my learned friend, the Rev. Dr. L. C. Casartelli, Pro- 
fessor of History and Geography, St. Bede’s College, Manchester. See his Philoaophis 
reUgituae du Matdiiame sous lea Saaaanidea, s. v. KhvUHhdaa. 

8 Comp. Baaaia da Mythologie et da Philologie Comparie, per J. van den Oheyn, S. J. 
yU.—Etudea Erdniennea, 11, Laa Etudea Aveatiquea de JE. ffeldner, 8 4, Monk, pp. 231- 
234 1- 
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If the Mazdian writers delighted in psychological analyses, they were 
still more fond of discussions relating to morals* The Mazdian religion can 
4>oast of having the soundest, the sublimest, and the most rational system of 
morals among all the non-Ghristian religions. The basis of these morals 
rests on the free volition of man 

But side by side with these doctrines, so perfect and so rational, one 
may well be astonished to see that Mazdism approved of a doctrine which 
strangely contrasts with our ideas of morality. We mean to refer to the well- 
known khvUukdaa, exalted as one of the most meritorious and sacred acts. 
This term, however, designates the incestuous marriage between near 
relations, even between father and daughter, son and mother, brother and 
sister. What could be more repulsive ? How could a religion of so sublime 
a nature as Mazdism have inculcated such a practice ? That is an historical 
question relating to the Avesta. We ought, therefore, to put it aside. 

“The modem Parsis, it is true, have not preserved such immoral customs. 
They even protest with energy against the accusation of having ever taught 
any such doctrine. Unfortunately, they cannot bum their ancient books, 
the unimpeadiable testimony borne against them.” 

Such is the observation of the Rev. Mr. Gheyn. It is not, however, the 
outcome of personal investigations in the field of Iranian literature, but is 
almost exclusively founded on the latest sources of Oriental knowledge in the 
series of the “ Sacred Books of the East ” planned by Prof. Max Miiller. But 
far more important observations on the subject, which claim our earnest 
attention, have been put forth by some of those European literati who have 
delved deepUn the mines of Oriental learning, and brought to light some of the 
most precious gems which will ever remain as monuments marking an impor- 
tant epoch in the history of Oriental literature. I beg to draw attention to 
the opinion of Dr. F. von Spiegel, a veteran Avesta scholar, which I have 
translated from the Si’d Vol. of his German work on “ Iranian Antiquities ” 

** Si les ^rivaina mazd6ena aimiaent les distinctions psychologiques, ils ^taient 
bien plus ^pris des discussions de morale. La religion mazd^nne pout, so vanter d’avoir, 
pcurmi toua les cultes non’Chr^tiens, la morale la plus saine la plus haute et la plus raisonn 
able. Les bases de la morale s’appuient sur la libre volontd de Thomme .... 

Mais & cCt6 de ces doctrines si saines et si raisonnabies, on peut s’^tonner de voir 
approuver une doctrine qui contraste ^trangement avec nos id^es de morality. Xous 
voulons parler du fameux KhvStuk-das, exalt4 comme une des oeuvres les plus m^ritoires 
et les plus saintes. Et cependant, ce terme d^signe le mariage incestueux entre proches 
parents, voire m6me entre p^re et fiUe, fils et mdre, fr^re et soeur ! Quoi de plus rebutant T 
Comment une religion d’une nature si ^lev^e que le mazdeisme, a-t-elle pu inculquer une 
telle pratique ? C*est une question historique qui se rattache 4 TA vesta. Xous devons 
done la laisser de cdt4.*’ 

‘‘Les Parsis modernes, on le comprend, n’ont pas garddees habitudes immorales. 
M^me ils protestent ^nergiquement centre Taccusation d’avoir jamais enseign^ pareille 
doctrine! Malheureusement, ils ne peuvent an^antir leurs anciens livres, implacables 
temoins qui d^posent oontre eux,** 
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{Eranist^e AUtrihumakunde, Vol. Ill, pp. 678-679). He says : — “ Much 
offence has always been caused in Etu^pe by the marriages between near 
relations, namely, b^ween brothers and sisters, between fathers and daughter#, 
between sons and mothers. They have their origin in the tribal relationship 
amongst the Iranians. They married in their own tribe, since no memKionce 
could be contracted, and everybody regarded his own tribe and his own family 
as the most preferable one. So early as in the Avesta the marriage of near 
relations is recommended (Yaana, XIII., 28; Viaparad, III., 8); and it is 
also to the present day a custom among the nomads, whose daughter’s very 
often decline the most favourable offers of marriage out of their family circle, 
because they think that such marriages might convey them into a town, and 
likewise into a different tribe. The extreme case of such marriages between 
relations is the marriage of brothers and sisters. According to Herodotus, 
Cambyses first introduced the custom of marriage between brothers and 
sisters ; but this is probably an error. The custom certainly existed already 
before him. That the kings were accustomed to take in marriage only the 
spouses of their rank from the family of the Achsemenidse is witnessed in two 
passages by Herodotus. For this reason the marriages between brothers 
and sisters were much in favour with the royal family. Cambyses married 
his sisters (Her. Ill, 31) ; Artaxerxes, his two daughters (Plutarch, Art. C. 27) ; 
Terituchmes, his sister Roxana (Ktes. Pers. C, 64) ; the satrap Sysimithres, even 
his mother (Curtius 8, 2, 19) ; Qobad I., his daughter Sambyke. Agathias 
tells us that this custom also continued to later times.”^ 

Such, gentlemen, is the position of the European view fortified by frag- 
mentary references to ancient history, and frowning against the q[kost glorious 
edifice of the old Iranian ethology universally acknowledged to be the sub- 
limest among the oldest religions of the world. This position it is the solemn 
duty of every Zoroastiian student of Iranian antiquities to inspect with the 
light of evidence furnished abundantly by history, both Occidental as well as 
Oriental. It is as undesirable as it is unphilosophic to dwell with idle compla- 
cence on the high praise which European scholars have almost invariably 
bestowed on Zoroastrianism for its sublime ethical conceptions, and to ignore 
all^ations as to the practices in question of the early followers of Zoroaster. 
One of the true criteria of the morality of a nation is its marriage institution. 

1 Com^re Dr. Wm. Geiger, OatirSniache KtOtur, p. 240 : — " Auch den West-iraniem 
war die Heirat von Blutsverwandten nicht fremd. Schon die Autoren wiasen 

davon zu berichten. Herodot is der irrigen Anaicht, dass Kambyses sie eingefUhrt babe, . 
als er seine Schwester Atossa zum Weibe nahm. Gerade in der kdniglidhen Familie 
sie hftuOg vot. Man hatte hier besonderes Interesse datan, den Staaunbaiun rein au 
bewahren und das eigene Qeschlecbt mdglicbst v<m anderen Familien ni aeparieren. 
Aue^r Kambyses wftre Artaxerxes anzufOb en, der seine beiden Tflcbter beiiatete, sowie 
Teritucbmes, der mit seiner Schwester Bojmne, und KObfid I, der mit seiner Sdtwester 
Smbyke sich vermAhlte.” — ^Also c/. Windischmann, Zoroaatruehe Studien, p. 208, and 
h’Mus^on (1885), Let Noma Proprea Perao-Aveatif[uea, par Th. Keiper, pp. 212 seg. 
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The moral life of society begins and is nurtured in the family. It is, therefore, 
scarcely possible to conceive how a nation, much less a religion, which has 
been generally extolled for its pure system of morals, and proverbial for its 
strictly moral habits, should have sanctioned or tolerated a custom which 
must naturally have demoralized the highly valued precept of “ piom mind^ 
piom words, pious actions,**^ 

But, here, I may be allowed to observe that the Greeks who charged the 
Persians with the crime of consanguineous marriages, and who were distin- 
guished among the Western nations before the Christian era for the high stage 
of civilization they had reached, were not unfamiliar with incestuous enormities. 
(1) In the Prefaiio of Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary of Cicero, it is 
said that “ Cimon, the greatest of the Athenians, was not dishonoured for 
having espoused his sister on the father’s side.” (2) The celebrated comic 
poet Aristophane^i, who flourished in the 5th centuiy B. C., relates in verse 
1371 of his comedy of “ The Frogs ” : — “ He began reciting some of the verses 
from Euripides, where one perceives a brother miserable, having married his 
uterine sister.” (3) Demosthenes in his Appeal against Eubulides of Miletus, 
asserts : “ My grand-father had espoused his sister not uterine.”* Accord- 

ing to the Scholiast the marriage with a half-sister was permitted by law 
among the ancient Greeks. The details which M’Denan has gathered on 
this subject, go to prove that the old Spartans were also accustomed to marry 
even their uterine sisters. Again Mr. Rotertson Smith remarks in his “ Kin- 
ship and Marriage in Early Arabia ” (p. 162) : — “ At Athens we find marriage 
with a half-sister not uterine occurring in later times, and f ide by side with 
this we find An ancient tradition that befoie Cecrops there was a general 
piactice of polyandry, and consequently kinship only through mothers.” 
Mr. Wm, Adam j)oints out that Xenophon’s memoirs of Socrates refer to the 
intercourse of parents with children among the Greeks {vide his dissertation 
on “ Consanguinity in Marriage,” contributed to the Fortnightly Review, 
vol. II., p. 719). 

These are some of the facts which plainly indicate that the custom of 
consanguineous marriages did actually exist in ancient Greece at a very re- 
mote period. These facts are preserved in it.s native archives, which it is 

^ Comp, my Civilization of the EaHtorn Iranians,” supra, pp. 218-219: — “It 
aftorda indeed proof of a great ethical tendency and of a very sober and profound way of 
thinking, that the Avesta people, or at least the x>rie8t8 of their religion, arrived at tho 
truth that sins by thought must be ranked with sins by deed, and that, therefore, tho 
actual root and source of everything good or bad must be sought in the mind. It would 
not be easy to find a people that attained under equal or similar historical conditions to 
such a height of ethical knowledge.” — ^Also c/. “ Christ and Other Masters,” by tho Rev. 
Mr. Hardwick, p. 541 ; — “ In the measure of her moral sensibility, Persia may be fairly 
ranked among the brightest spots of ancient heathendom.” 

2 For these references to Greek incest 1 am indebted to the kindness of the Bonimr- 
able Sir Raymond West, President of the R, B. R. A. Society, and of M. James Dar- 
mestoter. 
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difficult to controvert. But, hence, it is allowable to infer that the Greek 
historians of ancient Iran were not unfamiliar with next-of-kin marriages, 
before they wrote a word upon any Oriental history or religion, and that their 
sweeping assertion of the incestuous practices of civilized Arians was to a 
certain extent due to their knowledge of the existence of such practices 
amongst Semitic nations^ as well as amongst themselves. 

In reference to the reports of Greek historians on Oriental customs, what 
assertion could be more sweeping and loose than that of Ptolemy, who (relying 
upon the authority of the Paraiyhrasis of Proclus, who flourished in the 5th 
century B.C.), when treating of India, Aiiana, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, 
Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, relates that “ very many or 
most of the inhabitants of thase countries intermarry with their own mothers” 
(vide Adam, F.R., “ Consanguinity in Marriage,” p. 713). But can this vague 
statement support so grave a charge ? In the absence of something definite 
to go upon, some well attested instances, must we not pause before believing 
that the Indo-Tiaiiians, even as individual peoples, could ever be guilty of the 
heinousness they are charged with ? 

With these preliminary remarks I address myself to my task, and lay 
before you what I puqiosc to demonstrate in the following propositions ; — 

I, That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned from the 
pages of Greek and Roman literature, is uholly insufficient to support the 
odious charge made against the ancient Iranians of practising consanguineous 
marriages in their most objectionable fomjs. 

IT. That no trace, hint or suggestion of such a (Mistom can be pointed 
out in the Avesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

1 In some of the sacred documents of tlie Jeus, particularly ij* the Books of Oenesis 
and Kxodiis, it is recorded that Abraham was married to his half-sister Sarai, Nahor to 
his niece Milcah, Amram to his aunt Jochebed, and Lot to his two daughters. The Book 
of Genesis xix. 3n-.‘J8 says : — “ Thus were both the daughters of Lot with child by their 
father ; and the first-bom bare a son, and called his name Moah ; . . . . and the 

younger, she also bare a sou and called his name Benarnmi.” — At a much later period, 
the granddaughter of King Herod the Great is said to have married her uncle Philip. 
Again, the Assyrians are charged by Lucian {Liician de Sacrificiia, p. 1 83) with the guilt 
of close consanguineous marriages. — Also Orosius, a Spanish Presbyter who flourished 
in the .'jth century after Christ, relates in his Historiarum adversiut Paganos Libri VII., 
that Semimmis, the widow of Xinus, married her own son, and authorized such marriages 
among her people in order to wipe out the stain of her own abominable action (c/. Adam, 
Fortnightly Remew), The old Egyptians seem to have legalized the marriage between 
brothers and sister© (vide Kawlinsoii’s History of Herodotus, Vol. II., p. 429, note 1)*; 
and, accordiiig to Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, there was no rtistriction even as to maiTying 
ones whole sister (Philo de Specialibua Legibus, p. 778.) — ^'riie recently publislied work of 
Mr. Hobertson Smith illustrated the existence of the practice of marriage between nearest 
blood-relations among the early Arabs. 

But how far all these statements as regards those Oriental nations may be reliable, 
I leave it to the students of their histories and religions to prove with positive evidence** 
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III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished finglish 
Pahlavi savant, and supposed to have references to such a custom, cannot be 
interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin marriages were expressly 
recommended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, which are alleged 
to contain actual references to such marriages, do not allude to social realities 
but to supernatural conceptions lelating to the reaction of the first progenitors 
of mankind. 

IV. That the words of our Prophet Zarathustra himself, which are 
preserved in one of the strophes of the Gathic hymn LIII, express a highly 
moral ideal of the marriage relation.^ 

I. Classical Testimony on the Subject. 

Without presuming to attack any particular European theory, I beg to 
put forward my humble impressions in confirmation of the first statement. 
Among the Western classical writers, who are concerned with Persian history 
or religion, there are al>out fifteen who have touched upon the subject of 
next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran, and who belong to different periods, 
from the 7th century 1^, C. to the 6th century A. D. They are Xanthus 
(fl. about B. C. 650) ; Herodotus (B. C. 484-409) ; Ctesias (fl. about B. G. 440) ; 
Strabo (B. C. 54 to A. D. 24) ; Plutarch (b. A.D, 66) ; Curtins (b. A. D. 70) ; 
Tertullian (A. 1). 160-240) ; Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Tatian (who flourished in the 2nd century A. D.) ; Minutius Felix, and 
AthensDus (fl. in the 3rd century A. D.) ; and Agathias (about A. D. 536-538). 
Of those Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Diogenes Laertius, Athe- 
nsDus, Curtius, and Minutius Felix ascribe incestuous marriages to the Per- 
sians generally, according to Mr. Adam, “without any distinction or qualifi- 
cation.” The spurious works of Xanthus as well as the genuine books of 
Strabo and Tatian, impute such practices to the Magians alone, without 
drawing any line of separation between the different Magian orders among 
the Chaldceans or the Persians. Herodotus, Ctesias, Plutarch, and Agathias 
make special mention of names of persons of rank, whom they charge witt 
the guilt of such incest. Now, if we were to inquire to what different sources 
these reports owe their origin, we should find that Tertullian, Clemens Ale- 

^ Here let me draw attention to the opinion of Dr. L. H. Mills on the contents of the 
Gathas. Jn S. B. E.,* Vol. XXXI., p. 1, the translator observes : — 

“ So far as a claim to a high position among the curiosities of ancient moral lore is 
concerned, the reader may trust himself freely to the impression that he has before him 
an anthology which was prol^ably coiniiqsed with as fervent a desire to benefit the spiri- 
tual and moral nature of those to whom it was addressed as any which the world has yet 
seen. Nay, ho may provisionally accept the opinion that nowhere else are such traces 
of intelligent religious earnestness to be found as existing at the ])eriod of the Qath&s or 
before them, save in the Semitic Scriptures.” Elsewhere he also remarks : “ Nowhere 

at their period, had there been a human voice, so far as we have any evidence, which 
littered thoughts like these. They are now, some of them, the great common places of 
pbiloBophioal religion ; but till then they were unlieard {agustkdy* 
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xatidnnu», and his pupil Origen, as well as the true Plutarch, based their 
statements with regard to this question on the authority of Otesias (Ad^, 
F, R., p. 715) ; Rawlinson, Herodotus, Vol. 1, x). 78). Diogenes Laertius, 
Strabo, and Curtiua seem to rely upon the simrious works of Xanthus (vide 
Windischmann, Zoroastrichc Stiidien, j). 268 seq, ; Adam, p. 717).^ The works 
of Athenseus and Curtius are suijposed to be collections of extracts from the 
writings of historians, dramatists, and pbilosox)hers, who preceded them 
(comp. Smith’s “ Classical Dictionary,” s, v.). In the absence of any available 
information, it is difficult to trace the isolated reports of Tatian and Minutius 
Felix to Xanthus, Ctesias, or Herodotus. Consequently, the only independent 
sources of information more or less authentic, seem to issue from only four 
of the classical writers above-named : — Xanthus, Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Agathias. Their reports may be considered to have modelled the tone of 
classical history relating to ancient Iran. 

However, in an enquiry with regard to their evidence, the questions 
most important and most natural are : What is their authenticity ? How 
far may their testimony be relied upon ? Are there any conflicting statements 
in these historians which should deter us from trusting implicitly to their 
guidance ? 

It is admitted that no two nations have ever succeeded in thoroughly 
understanding the manners and customs of each other. If this is so in our 
own day, when the means of information are numerous and ready to hand, 
what can we expect in those remote ages when the sources of information 
were very few and very uncertain. Again, it is necessary to be on our guard 
against putting absolute faith in any {;articular Greek writer. — Regarding 
Xanthus, Windischmann, in his German essay on the classical testimony 
relating to Zoroaster, published in his posthumous work Zoroastrische Studien, 
states (p. 268) ' : — “ As to the authenticity of the works of Xanthus (B, C, 
529), a later writer, Artemon of Cassandra, advanced some doubts, and be- 
lieved that they were (substituted five centuries after) by Dionysius Skyto- 
brachion ” (a native of Alexandria, who flourished about B. 0. 120). This 
view is supported, as the writer says, by his tutor, F. G. Welcker. Aho it is 
the opinion of Dr. Smith, expressed in his ‘‘ Classical Dictionary ” that ** The 
genuineness of the Four Books of Lydian History, which the ancients possessed 
under the name of Xanthus, and of which some considerable fragments have 
come down to us, was questioned by some of the ancient grammarians them- 
selves. There has been considerable controversy respecting the genuineness 
of this work among modern scholars. It is certain that much of the matter 
in the extant fragments is spurious.” 

The Persian informants of Herodotus,” says Mr. G. Rawlinson in his 
Introduction to the “ History of Herodotus ” (pp. 67, 69), “ seem to have 

1 Comp, my En^^ish version, 76 seq, in this volume. 
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consisted of ihe soldiers and officials of various ranks, ^ with whom he necessarily 
came in contact at Sardis and other places, where strong bodies of the domi- 
nant people were maintained constantly. He was bom and bred up a Persian 
subject ; and though in his own city Persians might be rare visitants, every- 
where beyond the limits of the Grecian states they formed the official class, 
and in the great towns they were even a considerable section of the population, 
There is no reason to believe that Herodotus ever sU foot in Persia Proper, 
or was in a country where the Arian element preponderated. Hence his mistakes 
with regard to the Persian religion which he confounded with the Sc 3 i;hic 
worship of Susiania, Armenia, and Cappadocia. . , . Herodotus, too, 

was, by natural temperament, inclined to look with favour on the jioetical 
and the marvellous, and where he had to choose between a number of con- 
flicting stories would be disposed to reject the prosaic and commonplace for 
the romantic and extiaoidinary. . . . Thus his narrative, where it can 

be compared with the Persian monumental records, presents the curious 
contrast of minute and exact agreement in some parts with broad and striking 
diversity in others. Unfortunately, a direct comparison of this kind can but 
rarely be made, owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at present 
discovered ; but we are justified in assuming, from the coincidences actually 
observable, that at least some of his authorities drew their histories from the 
monuments ; and it even seems as if Herodotus had himself had access to 
certain of the most important of those documents which were preserved in the 
archives of the emjiire.” 

Whatever might be the oi3inion of Mr. Bawlinson, one thing is clear on 
its face, that the truthfulness of the Persian informants upon whom Herodotus 
had depended was not quite beyond suspicion, viz,, the utter silence of Hero- 
dotus upon the founder of the Persian religion. While Xanthus is believed 
to have made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, while Plato, who flourished 
55 years after Herodotus and must have drawn his materials consequently 
from sources as old as those of the latter, freely alludes to Zoroaster, it is 
impossible to conceive how Herodotus, w^ho has described Persian life and 
Persian religion so elaborately, should have been unfamiliar with the name 
of the prophet of the land and the founder of the religion. Should we not 
assume that Herodotus became acquainted with the Magian belief merely 
through oral tradition recounted by persons who were ill-disposed towards 
the Magi, and who, therefore, were loth to divulge the name of their renowned 
Prophet ? 

Mr. George Rawlinson remarks further on (p. 77 seq.) : — Several ancient 
writers, am png them two of considerable repute, Ctesias, the court phj'sician 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and Plutarch, or rather an author who has made free 
with his name, have impeached the truthfulness of the historian Herodotus, 

^ Thetse and several other words in the following quotations are put in italics by me. 
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and maintained that his nairative is entitled to little credit. Ctesias seems 
to have introduced his own work to the favourable notice of his countrymen 
by a formal attack on the veracity of his great predecessor, upon the ruins of 
whose reputation he hoped to establish his own. He designed his history to 
supersede that of Herodotus, and feeling it in vain to endeavour to cope with 
him in the charms of composition, he set himself to invalidate his authority, 
presuming upon his own claims to attention as a resident for seventeen years 
at the court of the great king. Professing to draw his relation of Oriental 
affairs from a laborious examination of the Persian archives, he proceeded to 
contradict, wherever he could do so without fear of detection, the assertions 
of liis rival ; and he thus acquired to himself a degree of fame and of consider- 
ation to which his literary merits would certainly never have entitled him, 
and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone have enabled him 
to gain. By the most unblushing effrontery he succeeded in palming off his 
narrative uiroii the ancient world as the true and geniiine account of the trans- 
actions, and his authority was commonly followed in preference to that of 
Herodotus, at least upon all points of purely Oriental history.” 

Now regarding Ctesias, the same writer observes : — “ There were not 
wanting indeed in ancient time some more critical spirits, c. //., Aristotle and 
the true Plutarch, who refused to accept as indisputable the statements of 
the Onidian physician, and retorted upon him the charge of untruthfulness 
which he had preferred against Herodotus. It was difficult, however, to 
convict Ctesias of systematic falsehood until Oriental materials of an authentic 
character were obtained by which to test the conflicting accounts of the two 
writers. A comparison with the Jewish Serij>tures and with the native his- 
tory of Berosus first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias, 
whose credit few moderns have been bold enough to maintain against the 
continually increasing evidence against him. At last the cmqt de grace has 
been given to his small remaining reputation by the recent Cuneiform dis- 
coveries which convict him of having striven to rise into notice by a system 
of ‘ enormous lying,' to w hich the history of literature scarcely presents a 
parallel.” 

Hence it is that the historian Grote is perfectly justified in remarking : — 
“This is a proof of the prevelance of discordant, yet equally accredited 
stories. So rare and late a plant is historical authenticity.” 

As for Agathias, the Bvzaiitine writer who flourished in the middle of 
the sixth century after Christ, his works ought to be consulted with greater 
caution. Besides, Diogenes Laertius is very often called “an inaccurate 
and unphilosophical writer.” Even the true Plutarch’s testimony is fre- 
quently questioned by modem critics. The reference to consanguineous 
marriages amongst the Magi : rovro^s kxl firfTpx varpiov 

in Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XV, is a very short and isolated sentence, which 
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has not the least connection with the main subject of the passage wherein it 
occurs, viz,i the mode of disposing of the dead among the early Persians.* 
It might, therefore, be justly regarded as an interpolation by some unknown . 
reader, similar to the interpolations noticed in the work of Xenophon, Bk. 
VIII, Gh. V, p. 26, and condemned as such by all his critics of authority, viz., 
Bornemann, Schneider, and Dindorf. 

It must also be remembered that the works of some of those Greek philo- 
sophers who were well-known for their somewhat authentic description of the 
Zoroastrian religion and customs, viz., Democritus (fl. about B. C. 460), Deinon 
the contemporary of Ctesias, Plato, Eudoxus, Hermippos, Theopompos, 
and Aristotle, do not contain the slightest trace or hint as to the alleged prac- 
tice of next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran. 

Thus a majority of opinions may be cited to prove that the reports of 
classical writers on the subject of consanguineous marriages in old Iran 
are not at all beyond question. Moreover, I do not mean to deny that some 
of those Greek wrilcis who have ascribed the marriage practices in question 
in the case of individuals to the old Iranians, may have had some grounds 
for their averment. But who can reconcile their conflicting evidence ? Who 
can decide between the two inconsistent statements upon this subject by 
Xanthus and Agathias, wheie the former charges the Magi with the crime of 
marrying their parents, while the latter puts into the mouth of King Artaxer- 
xes II. words which plainly denounce such practices as being inconsistent not 
only with the laws of the land, but with the commandment of Zoroastrianism 
(vide Agathias Lib. IT., C. 24). The Achsemenian monuments do not allude 
to such practices, nor have we any indigenous historical recoid of the Achse- 
menidae or the Arsacidoc, upon which we could place any reliance for compari- 
son. Alas ! for the dispersion and destruction of our ancient literature, which, 
had it been preserved, would not only have assisted as to know the exact 
history of the old Iranian civilization ; but also to controvert with ease all 
such discreditable allegations. 

Nevertheless, the question arises : — Granted that the classical statements 
are to some extent doubtful ; still are we not justified in believing that such 
marriages were customary or regarded as lawful during the rule of the Achse- 
menian kings, gince the Greek reports refer to certain Persian monarehs or 
men of authority who contracted marriages with their nearest blood-relations ? 

It is true, Herodotus and Plutarch ascribe them to Cambyses III. and 
Artaxerxes II. Herodotus states in his accounts respecting Cambyses (vide 
Bk. Ill, 31 seq.) : — “ The second (outrage which Cambyses committed) was 
, the slaying of his sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and lived 

A Qdograptiie de Stratton traduit dii Grec eii Francais, tome cinqui^me A Paris, de 
ITmprimerie Royale, 1S19, pp. 140-141 1 
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with him as his wife, though she was his full sister, the daughter both of his 
father and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife w^as the 
following : — ^It was not the custom of the Persians, before his time, to marry 
their sisters ; but Cambyses, happening to fall in love with one of his, and wish- 
ing to take her to wife, as he knew that it was an uncommon thingy called to- 
gether the royal judges, and put it to them, ‘ whether there was any law which 
allowed a brother, if he wished, to marry his sister ? ’ Now the royal judges 
are certain picked men among the Persians, who hold their office for life, or 
until they are found guilty of some misconduct. By them justice is adminis- 
tered in Persia and they are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes being 
referred to their deci iion. When Cambyses, therefore, put his question to 
the^e judges, they gave him an answer Avhich was at once true and safe : — 

* They did not find any law,’ they said, ‘allowing a brother to take his 
sister to wife, but they found a law that the king of the Persians might do 
whatever he pleased.’ And so they neither warped the law through fear of 
Cambyses, nor ruined themselves by overstiffly maintaining the law ; but 
they brought another quite distinct law to the king’s help, which allowed 
him to have his wish. Cambyses, therefore, married the object of his love, 
and no longer time afterwards he took to wdfe another sister. It was the 
younger of these who went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at 

his hands.” “ The story,” concerning the manner of her death, “ which 

the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight the cub of a 
lioness — his wife looking on at the time. Now the dog was getting the worse, 
when a pujj of the same litter broke his chain and came to his brother’s aid ; 
then the two dogs together fought the lion, and conquered him. The thing 
greatly pleased Cambyses, but his sister, who was sitting by, shed tears. When 
Cambyses saw' this he asked her why she wept : whereon she told him that 
seeing the young dog come to his brother’s aid made her think of Smerdis 
(her brother), whom there was none to help. For this speech, the Greeks 
say, Cambyses jmt her to death.” 

But from these statements of the historian of Halicarnassus, is it not 
plain enough that the marriage of Cambyses with his sister — if we may rely 
upon the Greek evidence alone — was nothing more than the individual act of 
one of the most wicked tyrants that ever reigned in Persia, and that it w'as 
owdng to the cruel and ferocious character of their ruler that this most irreligious 
marriage from the stand-point of the Magi was acquiesced in by the priests as 
well as the people 1 And is this action of a vicious and wicked king sufficient 
to justify us in affixing the stigma of such a custom to the whole Iranian ' 
nation, or in tracing it to their religious writings ? Further, it should be 
remembered that Cambyses utterly disregarded his priesthood, defied the old 
sanitary ordinances of his people, and set small store by his religion.^ 

* Compare S. B, E., Vol. IV., “The Zend-Av©st&,“ by James Darmesteter, Part I 
Ist edition, p« XLV. ; — “ If we pass now from dogma to practicoi wo find that tho most 
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gave proof of this by attempting to encourage in his kingdom the practice of 
interring the dead amongst a people by whom it was detested. It is not 
therefore, unreasonable to assume that the alleged marriage of Cambyses 
with his sister was suggested by his familiarity with such marriages among the 
Egyptians and the Greeks conquered by the Persians, and that it was carried 
into effect by a man of such violent passions as w'ould brook no contradiction, 
and would not be balked of their gratification. 

Here I may be allowed to observe, in passing, that it is difficult to agree 
with those European scholars ^ who doubt the accuracy of the assertion of 
Herodotus, that Cambyses was the first Persian to intermarry with his sister. 
I believe that their hypothesis, that the institution of such marriages had 
existed long before Cambyses reigned, is much more open to question than 
the statement of the Greek historian ; and this will be demonstrated further 
on when I come to prove my second statement. 

There is another Achaemenian monarch who is alluded to by Plutarch, 
on the authority of Ctesias and his followers, as having manied his sister. 
According to Langhom’s translation of Plutarch’s Life of Artaxerxes II, the 
Greek biographer relates: — ‘‘Artaxerxes in some measure atoned for the 
causes of sorrow he gave the Greeks, by doing one thing that afforded them 
great pleasure ; he put Tissaphemes, their most implacable enemy, to death. 
This he did, partly at the instigation of Parysatis, who added other charges 

to those alleged against him From this time Parysatis made it a rule 

to please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose any of his inclinations, 
by which she gained an absolute ascendance over him. She perceived that 
he had a strong passion for one of his own daughters named Atossa. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s account and res- 
trained it in public, Parysatis no sooner suspected the intrigue, than she 
caressed her grand-daughter more than ever, and was continually praising to 

important practice of the Avesta law was either disregarded by the Achiemenian kings, 
or unknown to them. According to the Avesta, burying corpses in the earth is one of 
the most heinous sins that can be committed. Wo know that mider the Sasanians a 
prime minister, Ceoses, paid with his life for an infraction of that law. Corpses were to 
bo laid down on the summits of mountains, there to be devoured by bird and dogs ; the 
exposure of corpses was the most striking practice of Mazdian profession, and its adoption 
was the sign of cojiversion. Now under the Achsemenian rule, not only the burial of the 
dead was not forbidden, but it was the general practice.” 

1 Of. Keiper, UMttahon, 1886, pp. 212-213: — “H6rodote t8chait d*exp1iquer le 
mieux possible cette habitude quUl savait 6tre de la plus haute antiquity, paree qu'eUe 
somblait strange aux Grecs. II rattacha done cette innovation pr^tendue au nom de 
Cambyse, ]iarce qu’un fait de ee genre lui parut ^re, conforme au caract^»ro despotique 
et capricieux de ce prince. Peut-etre aussi a-t-il tir6 cette information de ceux d qui il 
devait ses autros renseignements sur Oambyi»e. Nous reconnaissons ici un proeddd pareil, 
d celui dont Xenophon use r^gulidroment dans la Cyropedie, quand il veut exphquer 
I’origliie d*uiie habitude ou dhine- institution des Porses qui dtait roellement ancieime ou 
qu’il croyait ancieime.” — CJ, Spiegel's remarks which are heroin quoted by me (p. 208). 

60 
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Artazerxea, both her beauty and her behaviour, in which she assured him there 
was something great and worthy of a crown. At last she persuaded him to 
make her his wife, without regarding the laws and opinions of the Greeks : 
' God,’ said she, ‘ has made you law to the Persians, and a rule of right and 
wrong.’ ” 

Now, what do we gather from this passage ? Nothing more than that 
Artaxerxes r^arded his passion for his daughter as being in every way hurtful 
to his reputation, in every way unacceptable to his people or unjustified by 
law, and, therefore, endeavoured to hide it from his mother as well as the 
public. Hence we may, likewise, infer that the statements of Herodotus as 
well as Plutarch harmonize w’+h each other in showing that the marriage 
of an absolute monarch with a sister or a daughter was an act in which neither 
the Persian law nor people was acquiescent. If, according to a few scholars, 
it was a deed not unauthorized by the Avesta, — if it was a practice quite 
familiar to the Persian people of by-gone ages, — what earthly reasons could 
have persuaded Cambyses, the most passionate of monarchs, to ask for the 
decision of the judges on the question, or Artaxerxes to conceal his love for 
his daughter from the knowledge of his people ? Besides, we have the evi- 
dence of Agathias, that Artaxerxes contemptuously declined every offer to 
contract marriage with his nearest-of-kin relation, on the ground that it was 
quite inconsistent with the faith of a true Mnian. If we believe this, it is 
impossible to conceive that such a king could ever have taken his own daughter 
to wife. On the basis of this very evidence from Agathias, Mr. Wm. Adam 
observes (F. R., p. 718) : — But if this could be alleged by Artaxerxes be- 
longing to the royal race, what becomes of the worst charges brought against, 
not only the Persian people, but even against the Mag&ns or the ruling 
class ? ” 1 


^ The question regarding the alleged marriage of Atraxerxes Mnemon with his 
daughter, reminds me of a statement of Firdausi, in his well known Persian Epic, the 
Shah-namah, that Behman (Paid. Vohiiman,) son of Isfandyftr (Av. Spent6-ddta, Pahl. 
Spend-ddd), who is also called the Artakhshatar of the Kayanians— hence his identifica- 
tion with Artaxerxes Longimanus and his sitccessors down to Artaxerxes Mnemon— 
was married to Hfimfii, his daughter. This is a statement which is unique in the Shdh- 
ndfiuAt nevertheless it is based, however erroneously, on a reference contained in the 
BundahUhn, Chap. XXXIV. 8, which admits of two different ideas on account of the 

occurrence therein of a word COT yukht or dukht, which is employed in Pahlavi in two 
different meanings. The Pahlavi passage upon which Firdusi must have relied runs — 
VISJ «)•)' -» HdmAti Vohiiman ydleht 30 ahant. Hero the word tCf may 

b© read dUkht or ydkht and it may respectively mean (1) a daughter, (2) one who is 
coupled or joined in wedlock with another. Thus the passage may be rendered 
(1) Hum&i the daughter of Vohuman» (reigned) thirty years. The latter rendering is the 
more correct interpretation, and also in harmony with the elaborate biography of 
Behman, written in the reign of Sulifin Mahmud 

Maltk8hd.h Saljilk (Hijra 937>5r>l ), and known as the Bahman ndmah^ whioh relates that 
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Although Gtesias’ books were generally acknowledged by his own country- 
men to be teeming with incredible and extravagant fables and fictions — 
according to Plutarch, with great absurdities and palpable falsity — still we 
must admit that for the Greek writers who flourished after him no other 
historian would have been more reliable as regards the family life of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon than one who lived at the Court of Persia for seventeen 
years in the quality of physician to that king. Hence it is that most 
of the Greek historians who followed him, seem to generalize the practice of 
consanguineous marriage in ancient Ir4n, probably from Otesias’ coloured 
narrative of the alleged marriage of Artaxerxes with his daughter. Whatever 
may be the degree of truthfulness and honesty so far as Ctesias is concerned, 
it is not impossible to argue, from the character and intrigues of Parystitis, 
the mother of Artaxerxes, that a slanderous story of the nature described by 
Ctesias might have been set afloat in the king’s harem to gratify the rancour 
andh most wicked vengeance of the queen-mother against the children of Sta- 
tira, the innocent victim of her revenge for the murder of her own daughter 
Amistrus, the wife of Terituchmes and sister of Artaxerxes. It is also not 
improbable that Ctesias’ narrative of the marriage of Atossa with her father 
owed its origin to the vindictive Parysatis alone, and was adopted 
by a writer who preferred to relate astounding inventions instead of sober 
truths. Oriental history is not unfamiliar with the malignant accusations 
of the crime of incest by step-mothers or even by mothers-in-law against their 
daughtei's or daughters-in-law. It might, therefore, be inferred that if the 
Greek writer did not invent any fiction as to the domestic life of the Persian 
ruler, there waS' another and a more powerful cause which would have given 
rise to such an abominable story and established it as sober truth in the mind 
of the original biographer of Artaxerxes. 

Besides this, a few European scholars seem to point to another such 
instance in the history of Artaxerxes Mnemon. They discover in Ctesias 


the Hfim&i, whom V6humaii married, was not his own daughter, but the daughter of 


an Egyptian king named NasrjILrs. 
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that Terituchmes, the brother-in-law of the king, and husband of Amestris, 
was married to his sister Roxana. However, with all deference to their 
scholarship, I may be permitted to draw attention to the original words of 
the Greek writer, wherein, as far as I am able to comprehend, the notion of 
marriage is by no means involved. According to a passage occurring in the 
English translation of Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhome (III, p. 451), Ctesias 
relates : — “ Terituchmes, the brother of Statira (the wife of king Artaxerxes 
II), who had been guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, incest, and 
murder, . . . married Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius, and sister 

to Arsaces ; by reason of which marriage he had interest enough, on his father’s 
demise, to get himself appointed to his Government. But in the meantime 
he conceived a passion for his own sister Roxana, and resolved to despatch his 
wife Hamestris.” It is said further on, that ‘‘Darius, being apprised of 
this design, engaged Udiates, an intimate friend of Terituchmes, to kill him, 
and was rewarded by the king with the government of his province.” Such 
is the plain evidence of Ctesias ; but it does not assert that Terituchmes was 
ever married to Roxana. Here is evidently the case of a passion conceived 
by a licentious brother for his sister. It must, however, bo remembered 
we have again to deal with a story of Ctesias, a story which may naturally 
be legarded as the outcome of a general hatred at court against Terituchmes^ 
and also as the invention of a motive for his most cruel murder of his wife, 
the daughter of Parysatis — a queen who had contrived the most wicked means 
of gratifying her vengeance against her son-in-law and all other unfortunate 
victims who were suspected of abetting him. Whatever may be the source 
to which we may trace this story, it is still difficult to determine whether 
Terituchmes married again at all after having murdered his wife Amestris. 

As regards Sysimithres, a single isolated reference in a writer like Curtius 
is hardly sufficient to claim our attention. 

Next we turn to the name that belongs to the period of the Sasanidas, a 
single positive illustration, indeed, of incestuous marriage, according to the 
Greeks, during the long period of more than 450 years. That name is Kobad 
I., father of the famous king Noshiravan. He is reported by Agathias to 
have married his daughter Sambyke. However, it is remarkable that neither 
Professor Rawlinson nor Firdusi seem to notice this occurrence. Neverthe- 
less, trusting implicitly to the account of Agathias, a writer who was con- 
temporaneous with Kobad’s son, we must here consider the influences under 
which the king might have been persuaded to yield to such an act. Let us 
refer to the history of that part of his reign which described the imposture 
of Mazdak and the effect which the latter produced upon that weak-minded 
king by preaching his abominable creed. “All men,” Mazdak said, “were 
by God's providence, bom equal — none brought into the world any property, 
or any natural right to possess more than another. Property and marriage 
were mere human inventions, contrary to the will of God, which required an 
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equal division of the good things of this world among all, and forbade the 
appropriation of particu^lar women by individual men. In communities 
based upon property and marriage, men might lawfully vindicate their natural 
rights by taking their fair share of the good things wrongfully appropriated 
by their fellows. Adultery, incest, theft, were not really crimes, but necessary 
steps towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such societies.” (Vide 
Rawlinson, “ The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy,” pp. 342, seq,) 

Such being the teaching of Mazdak, it is easy to see what attractions 
it would have for a licentious prince who would willingly substitute it for the 
moral restraints of his purer faith. Be this as it may, Kobad’s apostacy was 
followed by a civil commotion, which ended in the deposition of the king 
and his imprisonment in the “ Castle of Oblivion.” Now, does not this suc- 
cessful popular resistance to royal incest and adultery prove that the minds 
of the Iranians were averse to any violation of the moral law as to the relation 
between the sexes ? There is one important point to be observed in the 
accounts of Agathias bearing on the doctrines which the Mazdakian heretics 
professed, viz.^ his assertion that consanguineous marriages were enormities 
recently introduced in Iran. If we accept this remark of a contemporary 
writer, does it not give a death-blow to all preceding authorities ? Hence 
Mr. Adam rightly asserts (F. R., p. 716) : — ‘‘ But if ‘those enormities were 
recent,’ this contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities, which 
affirm their earlier prevalence from Ctesias downwards.” 

Now discarding all the fanciful hypotheses indulged in by speculative 
thinkers upon early human ideas and practices, I shall make a few assump* 
tions that naturally strike me, while examining the evidences above-mention- 
ed. The first point to be remarked upon is that great care is required 1o 
avoid the confusion arising from the indiscriminate use of the words “ sister,” 
“daughter,” “ mother.” Among some Oriental people the designation “sister” 
is not merely applied to a sister proper or daughter of one’s own parents, but, 
as an affectionate term, also to cousins, near or distant, to sisters-in-Iaw, to 
female friends, &c. Likewise, the word for daughter is used to denote not 
only one’s own daughter but also the daughter of one’s own brother or sister, 
and generally the daughter of a relative, &c. Similarly, the term “ mother ” 
does not signify the female parent alone, but it is employed as a respectful 
form of address to an elderly lady who enjoys the honour of being the mater- 
familias of a household. It is, likewise, necessary to observe that in Old- 
Persian or Pahlavi there are rarely any distinct expressions to distinguish 
sisters from sisters-in-law or female cousins. It is not, therefore, too strained 
an interpretation to believe that what Herodotus, CTtesias and others supposed 
to be sisters and daughters, should have been perhaps next-cousins or rela- 
tions. In the same manner, it might be surmised that a mistake would be 
made owing to the same name being borne by several female members of a 
family. Thus the wife and a daughter, or the wife and a sister, or the wife 
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and the mother having the same name, what was asserted of one migiht be 
wrongly applied to the other. Innumerable instances may be found in Parsi 
families where the name of the mistress of the house coincides with that of 
one of her daughters-in-law, nieces, &c. 

But, one can scarcely infer from the particular illustrations of classical 
testimony on the subject, which are met with in Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Agathias, and are open to many objections, that incestuous marriages were 
common and legal among the old Ir&nians as a people, and especially among 
the Magi. The very statement of the Greeks, that the Achaemenian monarch 
was supposed to be above the law of the land and of religion, indicates that 
his adultery or incest was not in accordance with the established institutions 
of his realm. Nor did the people in the time of Kobdd I. allow such incest 
to pass without vehement opposition. Even if we accept the evidence of the 
Western historians who charge Cambyses, Artaxerxes, Mnemon, Kdb^d, 
and Terituchmes with incest, it must bo noted that these few are the only 
instances they have beon able to gather in the long i^eriod of upwards of a 
thousand years, and that they are insufficient to support so sweeping a general- 
ization as that incestuous marriages were recognized by law, and commonly 
practised among the old Ir&nians. It is just as unreasonable as to ascribe 
the custom of marriage between brother and sister to the civilized Grecians, 
because we discover references to it in Cornelius Nepos, Demosthenes, and 
Aristophanes. If the MaMbhdrata tells us that the five Panda va princes 
who had received a strictly Br&hmanic education, were married to one wife, 
should we, therefore, ignore the existence of the BrAhmanio law,^ which 
clearly lays down (Max Muller, “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
p. 63 ; McLennan, p. 215) “ they are many wives of one man, not many hus- 
bands, of one wife,” and charge with the custom of polyandry all the ancient 
Br&hmanic Indians who constituted one of the most eminent and highly intel- 
lectual nations of the early Oriental world. 

Prom what I have said alx)ve, it is not difficult to see that the doubtful 
evidences of the Greeks neutralize themselves, and that it is absurd to form, 
with any reliance upon them, a definite opinion as .regards the marriage cus- 
toms of the old Ir&niaiis. I, therefore, repeat my conviction which I have 
set forth in my first statement — TiMi the slight authority of some, isolated 'pas- 
sages gUaned from the pages of Greek and Roman literature^ is wholly insufficient 
to support the odious charge made against the old Irdnians of practising consan- 
guineous marriages in their fnost objectionable forms ! 

I Ck>mpare “Tagore Law Lectures “ (18S3), by Dr. J. Jolly, p. 166 : — “ But I have 
been led recently to consider my views,” remarks Dr. Jolly, “ by the investigations of 
Professor BUhler, who hafs pointed out to me that a certain sort of Polyandry is referred 
to in two difloreut Smritis. Apastamba (IT. 10, 27, 2-4) speaks of the forbidden practice 
of delivering a bride to a whole family (kula). Brihaspati refers to the same custom in 
the same terms.” Further on ho says : — “ The text of Apastamba refers to the custom 
as to an ancient one, which was enjoined by the early sages, but is-uow obsolote.” 
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The Meaning of the Avesta wobd HvaitvadaAa. 

II. In proof of the second statement — TJmI no trace, hint or stiggeation 
of 8vch a custom can he pointed out in (the Avesta, or in its Pahlavi Version — it 
is first of all necessary to enquire what is the opinion of the Avesta on the 
subject, whether we are able to trace to any A vest & plwept the alleged custom 
of next-of-kin marriage in old Ir&ii. According to European scholars, the 

term that expresses such a marriage is hvaSivadatha or 

khaStvadatha in the Avesta , and khvitdkddt (originally hvitUkddt) 

at khvH'&k^dasth in Pahlavi. It has, therefore, been our 

object to examine the evidence put forward in favour of the European 
standpoint of Yasna XII, 9, (Spiegel’s edition, Ys., XIII, 28), which, it is 
assumed, contain under the word hva^tvadatha an allusion to next-of-kin 
marriages in question. 

In the Avesta the term hvaHvadaUia occurs in five passages onlj^ each 
of which belongs to five different parts of the text, excepting the Odthds, 
namely, Yasna XII, 9 ; Visparad III, 3 ; Vendiddd VIII, 13 ; Yasht XXIV, 
17 ; and Odlh IV, 8 (Westergaard’s edition). Of these, the idea expressed in 
Odh IV is repeated or almost quoted in Visparad III, 3, and in Yasht XXIV. 
So we have only to consider three references in the Yasna, the Gdh and the 
Vendiddd respectively, and to see to what extent they can be used to throw 
light on the meaning of hvaeivadatha. The w^ord, as it stands in the Avesta, 
is employed as an epithet or a qualifying word. In one place it forms an 
epithet of the Avesta religion, in the s€x;oiid an attribute of a pious youth, 
in the third a qualification for a pious male or female. 

Etymologically hvaetvadatha may be regarded as a compound word com- 
posed of hvaitu and daiha, of which the first part may be compared with Skr. 
svayam, Lat. suus, Pahlavi khvish and Mod. Pers. khHsh, which are derived 
from Av. hva, Skr. sva, Lat. sibi, and Eng. self. Hence it may originally 
mean “ self,” “ one’s self,” “ one’s own,” “ a relation ” or “ a kindred.” The 
second part datha, which is equivalent to the Paid, das, comes from the Av. 
root dd “ to give,” “ to make,” “ to create ; ” dath being properly a redupli- 
cation peculiar to the Ir&nian dialect, from the Indd-Irftnianroot dd to give,” 
etc. Thus the derivation of the whole word itself might suggest for it a 
number of definitions. It may mean “ a gift of one’s self, or to one’s self, 
or from one’s self,” a gift of one’s own, or to one’s own,” ‘‘ a gift of relation- 
ship or alliance,” “ a making of one’s self,” or ” self -association,” self-dedica- 
tion,” “self-devotion,” “self-sacrifice,” etc.? These are some of the signifi- 

^ Compare Prof. Darmesteter's remarks on the derivation of the word suggested by 
Dr. Geldner in his Ueher dea Metrih dea jUngeren Aveata (Etudes Irdntefin€a,VoL II., p. 37): 
— '' Parfois les Etymologies de Tauteur sent si ingEnieuses qu'on est peinE d’etre forcE de 
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cations which may be indicated on the ground of etymology ; however, it is 
hazardous to choose from them any particular notion without the authority 
of the native meaning. On applying to the Pahlavi translation of the Avesta 
to know the meaning attached to the word by early commentators, I am 
disappointed to find that it affords no more light than can be obtained from 
a mere Pahlavi transliteration, khveiUk-dni or khvetHk-daath^ of the original 
Avesta expression hvaUvcbdatha. The reason for this striking omission of 
any definite interpretation in the Pahlavi version, may perhaps be that the 
technical meaning of the word was, even centuries after the compilation of the 
Avesta, a thing too familiar to the native Zoroastrians to require any interpre- 
tation ; or that the nature of the good work implied by hvaitvadatha was too 
doubtful in the minds of the old Iranian priests to be definitely and lucidly 
explained. 

Consequently, very little help can be obtained from the indigenous 
authority of the Pahlavi translation of those AvestA passages wherein the 
term hvaetvadatha occurs. Fortunately, however, there is no lack of passages 
in Pahlavi, which, though sometimes very obscure and difficult, give us a 
meaning for the first member of the compound, viz., hvaptu, and which is 
kh*ish or Wishthy meaning ‘^self,*’ ‘‘himself,*’ “one’s own” or “kindred,” 
“relation,” “individuality,” &c. The Pahlavi meaning of “self” or “rela- 
tion ” is still preserved in the Mod. Pers. word khHah, and accords best with 
the etymology and the context. Dr. F. Von Spiegel translates hvaitu by 
“der VertuandW (Yasna XXXII. 1 , &c.) “the allied or relation,” and re- 
marks in note 7, page 125, of his German translation of the Avesta, that it 
denotes “ the spiritual relation to Ahura Mazda, as though one feels himself 
almost in communion with Him.^” It is characteristic that in the G&thAs 
the word hvaUu very often stands in connection with the terms verezenya^ 
and airyamna^ signifying “ an active labourer ” fulfilling the desires of Mazda, 
and “ joyful devotion ” towards Him (XXXII, 1 ; XXXIII, 3, 4 ; XLIX, 7 ; 
XLVI, 1 ; LIII, 4). The G&thA XXXII, 1 says : — “ Unto Him may the 
allied^ aspire, his deeds coupled with devotion.” In XXXIII, 3 and 4 Zara- 

les repoxiBser ou du moins de les ajoumer : le hvaitvetdath^y le marriage entre parents, 
devient par la simple application d’une loi d’dcriture, ^vo^tw-eodfa^/ia, e’est-A-dire que le 
mot signifierait 6tymologiqiiement la chose qu’il d^sigiie en fait : mais, si tentante qne 
Boit r^tymologie pour un sanscritiste, comme vad existe en zend, et que par suite, s'il, 
^tait lA, tradition qui connaissait le sens du mot entier n’avait aucune raison de le mccon- 
naitre, la forme i>ehlvie du mot hvct^iCLk-daqih nous prouvera que le mot doit se deviser 
comme le divisent les manuscrits, en hmitva-daiha ceci rend tr^s douteuse T^tymologie 
de M. Geldner, qui a d'ailleurs Tinconvenient d’etre trop logique et trop confoime au 
sens : les mots soiit rarement des definitions.’* 

^ Comp. ZeOsethriJi der de.ut8ch,en morgerdandiHchen Oesellschaft, Vol. XVll. (1863), 

“ Bemerkungen fiber einige Stellen des Avesta,” by F. von Spiegel, pp. 58-60. 

2 According to Pahlavi, verezenya may mean ” an active neighbour ” of the Al- 
mighty. 

2 The Rev.pr, I 4 , H, Mills, “ A Study of the GAthAs,” p. 87 “ (his) Lord kinsman.” 
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thushtra speaks : — (3) “ He is the best for the Righteous Lord, 0 Ahum ! 
who having knowledge, becomes Thy ally. Thy active labourer and Thy true 
devotee, and who arduously fosters the cow ; it is he who thinks himself to be 
in the service-field of Asha (Righteousness) and Voku-mariA (Good Mind).” — 
(4) “ O Mazda ! I hate whosoever is disobedient and evil-minded towards Thee, 
disregardful of Thy aKy, a demon in close conflict with Thy active labourer, 
and the scomer of Thy devoted one, the most evil-minded against the nourish- 
ment of Thy cow 

These and several other like passages enable us to understand that hvaetu 
denotes one of the three spiritual qualifications which arc requisite for human 
sanctity, viz,, a communion with the Almighty, the practical fulfilment of 
His will, and the free mental devotion to Him. Likewise khvilsMhi Yazddn, 
relationship or communion with the Deity ”, is the frequent desire and 
motive of the pious Mazdayasna while discharging his moral or religious 
duties. It is a gift to which he aspires every moment. 

Relying upon this meaning of hvaitu, it is not difficult to assign an idea 
to hvaitvadatha, which will harmonize with the context and be reconciled 
with the results of comparative philology. According to the GA.thAs, it can 
only be ‘‘ the gift of communion ” with the Deity ; etymologically, it may 
also mean ‘‘ self -association,” “ self -dedication,” &c.^ In Gah IV, 8, the 
term is used as an appellation of piety, where the passage runs — 

^ 

“ I commend the youth of good thoughts, of good w'ords, of good deeds, 
of good faith, who is pious and a preceptor (lord) of piety ; I praise the youth 
truth-speaking, virtuous and a preceptor of virtue ; I praise the hvaetvadatha 
youth, who is righteous and a preceptor of righteousness.” Here hvaSlva- 
datha can very appropriately bear the idea of a most desirable attribute with 
which a pious youth might be gifted in the moments of devotion, viz., a 
communion with Ahura Mazda,” or self-dedication.” — Of the two remaining 
passages in Avesta, that in Vtndiddd VIII is so difficult and obscure that 
almost all the European translators have failed to discern any definite sense 

1 Should we attach importance to the meaning in wliich the word is sometimes found 
employed in the later Iranian writings, still khvHUhdasih could hardly denote 

next-of-kin marriage.” Only marriages between relations, whether near or distant, 
are therein referred to. 


61 
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in it. Even the Pahlavi does not help us here, because of the mere translitera- 
tion of the Avesta words. What is most important to be considered is Yctana 
XII. 9 (Sp. Ys. XIII, 28), a passage in which Prof. F. von Spiegel and several 
Grerman savants who follow his opinion, seem to discover traces of the precept 
of consanguineous marriage, (vide Geiger, Oslirdnische Kultur, p. 246 ; Justi, 
Altbaktrisch, s. v. ; Noeldeke, Encyclopoedia Sntannica, Vol. XVIII., a. v. 
Persia ; Geldner, Meirick, a, v.). I have already remarked upon this passage 
in the first volume of my English translation of Prof. Wm. Geiger’s Ostird- 
niache Kultur im AlteHhum (p. 66, note), and I beg to repeat that there is not 
the slightest indication that the passage in question has any reference to 
conjugal union of any kind ; but, on the contrary, the term hvaHvoflatha 
agreeing with the noun daena “ religion ” in number, gender, and case, is 
evidently one of the epithets applied to the Mazdayasndn religion, and implies 
the virtue of that religion to offer the sacred medium of alliance with Aliura 
Mazda, or self-devotion towards Him. The Pahlavi Commentary plainly 
tells us that the manifestation of this gift of communion with the Deity on 
earth was due to Zoroastrism, while every stanza of the GA.th&s extols this 
highest and noblest ideal of the human spirit in the pious sentiments of Zara- 
thushtra himself (c/r. Ys. XXVIII, 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.) 


I quote and translate the passage (Yaana XII, 9) literally as follows : — 

^ .juu)<0 .au(kMu^ 


“ I extol the Mazda-worshipping religion, that is far from all doubt, 
that levels all disputes,! the sacred one, the gift of communion (with God) ; 
the greatest, the best, and the purest of all religions that have existed and 
will exist, which is (a manifestation) of Ahura and of Zarathushtra.” 

Here it is impossible to conceive the idea of marriage between nearest 
relations in a passage which glorifies the virtues of a religion. Happily, my 
own humble conviction has been supported, with reference to the Avesta, 
by Dr. E. W. West, a scholar whose high and unrivalled attainments in Pahlavi 
in the European world of letters, will ever be a matter of pride to every English 
Orientalist-. In his essay on the “ Meaning of Khvetfik-das,” api)ended to 
Vol. XVIII of Prof. Max Muller’s edition of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East ” 
(pp. 389-430), the learned writer summarizes the result of his examination 


! Comp« S. B. E. Vol. XXXI., Dr. Mill’s translation; — “The Faith which has no 
faltering utterances the Faith that wields the felling halbert ’* (p. 250). 
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of all the passages referring to hmStvadatha in the Avesta in the following 
manner {vide p. 427) : — 

“ The term does not occur at all in the oldest part, of the Avesta, and 
when it is mentioned in the later portion it is noticed merely as a good work 
which is highly meritorious, without any allusion to its nature; only one 
passage {Vendiddd, VIII, 13) indicating that both men and women can partici- 
pate in it. So far, therefore, as can be ascertained from the extant fragments 
of the Avostar— the only internal authority regarding the ancient practices 
of Mazda -worshijD — the Parsis arc perfectly justified in believing that their 
religion did not originally sanction marriages between those who are next-of; 
kin,” 

Tub Rbfkrences to Khvetuk-ddt or — 

Khvetuh’dasth m PAHiJk.vi. 

III. In reference to the third proposition : — That the Pahlavi passages 
translated by a distinguished, English Pahlam samnt, and supposed to refer to 
such a custom, cannot be interpreted as upholding (he view that next-of-kin mar- 
riages were expressly recommended therein ; and that a few of the Pahlavi pas- 
sages which are alleged to contain actual references to sttch marriages, do not 
allude to social realities, but only to supernatural conceptions relating to the crea- 
tion of the first progenitors of mankind — ^I beg to call your attention again to 
the exhaustive essay on this subject by the English Pahlavist, Dr. E. W. 
West, who seems to have raked the extensive field of Pahlavi literature, and 
collected with laborious industry all the Pahlavi passages bearing on the 
term khvPMk-dasih, This learned scholar expresses the result of his patient 
and useful research in the following words : — 

‘‘ Unless the Parsis determine to reject the evidence of such Pahlavi 
works as the Pahlavi Yasna, the book of Ardd-Virdf, the Dtnkard, and the 
Dddistdn-i-Dinik, or to attribute those books to heretical writers, they must 
admit that their ])riests in the later years of the Sasdnian dynasty, and for 
some centuries subsequently, strongly advocated such next-of-kin mairiages, 
though probably with little success.” (Vide S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, p. 428.) 

Thus, while Dr. West serves us as a useful champion to guard from any 
adverse stigma the sublime tenets of the Avesta regarding marriage, while 
he seems to doubt the authenticity of Greek historians as regards Persian 
matters (p. 389) wo are deprived of his j^owerful support the moment we 
enter the field to defend ourselves against the obscure and detached evidences 
brought from Pahlavi tomes. Here I refer to the proofs which are put for- 
ward by the Pahlavi savant in support of his personal view that next-of-kin 
marriages were advocated by Persian priests in the later years of the S&sanian 
monarchy. 

It must be noticed here that this latter opinion of Dr. West differs com- 
pletely, as regards the age in which the alleged custom might have prevailed, 
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from what was previously asserted in the first part of his Pahlavi Texts ** 
(S. E., Vol. V, p. 389, note 3), where the learned author observes “ But 

it is quite conceivable that the Parsi priesthood, about the time of the Mabome- 
dan conquest, were anxious to prevent marriages with strangers, in order 
to hinder conversions to the foreign faith, and that they may, therefore, have 
extended the range of maniage among near relations beyond the limits now 
approved by their descendants.” Again, in a note to the fourth chapter 
of his English translation of the “ Djn4 i Mainu i Khrat,” Pahlavi Texts, 
Part UI (S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 26), he says that some centuries before the 
composition of that book, i.e,, long before the reign of Noshirav&n, the term 
khvitHk-dasth was only confined to marriages between first cousins. 

But all these remarks, gentlemen, go to show that Dr. West does not 
agree with other scholars in tracing in the Sacred Writings of the Iranians 
the existence of such a custom in the times of the Avesta, the AchaDmenidss, 
the Arsacidffi, or the Sdsanidfle generally ; but he gives as his opinion, that it 
may perhaps have been advocated by some priests in Ir^n in the sixth cen- 
tury A. D. or later. Thus the speculation of several European savants 
from Kleukar downwards, that the custom in question prevailed among 
the Avesta-people, has been dissipated by the inquiry of one of their own 
learned bod3^ 

However, in his discourse on the Meaning of Khvetukdas,” Dr. West 
attempts to tmnslate about thirty Pahlavi passages to show how far khvetHk- 
dasih may denote next-of-kin marriage in Pahlavi. Five of these references 
are contained in the Pahlavi Translation of the Avesta, and two in the Pahlavi 
Commentary (Yasna XII, 9; Visparad III, 3; Qdh IV, 8; Vtshtdsp F^.,§ 
17 ; Vendiddd VIII, 13 ; Pahl. gloss to Ys, XLIV, 4 ; and Bahman Yt,, Chap. 
II., 57, 61) ; eight of them belong to the Dinkard, Bk. Ill, Chapters 80, 193, 
and 285, Bks. VI, VII, and IX : Varshtmdnsar Nask, Fargard XVIII, § 27 ; 
Bogan Nask ; Fd, XIV, § 2 ; XXT, § 9) ; eight to the DddistdnA'Mnik (Chaps. 
XXXVII, 82 ; LXIV, 6 ; LXV, 2 ; LXXVI, 4, 5 ; LXXVII, 6, 7 ; LXXVIII, 
19) ; three to the Mainti t Khrat (Chaps. IV, 4 ; XXXVI, 7 ; XXXVII, 12) ; 
and one to the Pahlavi Bavdyet, 

It is needless to point out that of these thirty references more than twenty- 
two may be excluded from our inquiry, since, according to the result of Dr. 
West’s own survey of them, it is admitted that “there is nothing in those 
13assages to indicate the nature of the good work ” meant by the word khve- 
iUkdasth (namely, Ys. XU. 9 ; Vsp, III, 3 ; Gdh. IV, 8 ; Vend. VIII, 13 ; 
Vishtdsp, Yt. § 17 ; Dk., Bk., Ill, Chaps. 193, 285 ; D*., Bk. VI ; 

Khrat, Chaps. IV, 4 ; XXXVI, 7 ; XXXVII, 12 ; and Bahman Yaaht, II, 
67, 61). Besides, the first five passages above-mentioned of the Dddtsidnrt- 
Dtnik contain, according to him, mere “ allusions to the brother and sister/^ 
who were the first progenitors of mankind. As for the remaining three of 
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the same book, he says, it is not certain that ** the term is applied in them 
to the marriages between the nearest relatives.” Consequently, we have to 
examine only nine passages out of thirty, viz., two of the Bogan Nask, one 
of the Vdrshtmdnsar Nask, three of the Dtnkard, one of the Pahlavi gloss 
to Yasna XLTV, 4, one of the Pahlavi Ardd-Virdf, and one of the Pahlavi 
Bavdyet, which, from the standpoint of Dr. West, contain direct or indirect 
traces of the practice of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Before we set out to consider these nine references, it will be useful to 
know the extent to which the work of khvitHk-dasih — ^whatever may be its 
nature or meaning — is extolled or regarded as a righteous or meritorious 
action in the Pahlavi writings : — 

In Chap. IV. of the Pahlavi Bind % Mdind i Khrat, the reply to the 
question : “ Which particular meritorious action is great and good ? ” is 

as follows : — “ The greatest meritorious action is liberality, and the second 
is truth and khvitdk-dasth, the third is the Odsdnbdr, the fourth is celebrating 
all the religious rites, the fifth is the worship of the sacred beings, and the 
providing of lodging for traders.” Here khvUdk-dasih, in connection with 
liberality and truth, might imply some moral habit almost equal to them in 
degree of excellence. 

The Shdyast Ld-shdyast, Chap. VIII, 18, says : “ KhvHdkddd extir- 

pates sins which deserve capital punishments.” Also it is said by Ahura 
Mazda elsewhere : — ‘‘ O Zaratfisht ! of all those thoughts, words, and deeds, 
which I would proclaim, the practice of khvHdk-dasth is the best to be thought 
performed, and uttered.” 

The Bahman Yasht, which may be regarded as one of the oldest Pahlavi 
works written on the exegesis of the Avesta, gives us a clear idea of the term. 
This idea best harmonizes with our notion regarding the meaning of Ys. XII, 
9. It says in Chap. II, 57 : — 0 Creator ! in that time of confusion ” (i.e., 
after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs), “wall there remain any people 
righteous ? Will there be religious persons who will preserve the kdsti on 
their waist, and who will perform the Yazishne rites by holding the Barsams ? 
And will the religion that is khvHdk-das, continue in their family ? ” A 
little further on it says : — “ The most perfectly righteous of the righteous 
will that person be who adheres or remains faithful to the good Mazdayasndn 
religion, whereby the religion that is khveidk-dasih will continue in his family.” 
These two pa;ssages are supposed by Dr. West to be translations from the 
original Avesta text of the Yasht devoted to the archangel VdhM-mano (S.B.E., 
Vol. V, Part I, p. 212, note). 

In a passage in the Shdyast Ld-shdyast (chap. XVIII, 4), it is declared : — 
Whosoever approximates four times to the practice of khvitHk-ddd, will 
never be parted from Ahura Mazda and the Ameshaspends.” 
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I leave it to you, gentlemen, to say what signification ought to be attached 
to the word khvfMk-dasih from its connection with the moral and spiritual 
conceptions mentioned in the above citations. I need only assert that the moral 
excellence of khvHdk-dasih is parallel to tnith and sanctity ; that its attain- 
ment, according to the Yasna and Bahman YasJd, is by the intermediary of 
the Zoroastriaii religion of Aliiira Mivzda ; and that the approximation to the 
condition of khveluk-dasih is well nigh a participation in spiritual conference 
with the Almighty and the Amcshaspcnds or archangels. Consequently, 
it is a pious and noble gift of which the Zoroast rian conception must be purely 
moral, and not abominable as is the idea of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Referring to the eight Pahlavi passages under inquiry, it is with some 
hesitation that I find myself differing from the literal English translation 
of two of them, viz,, the 80th chapter in the third book of the Dtnkard, and 
the twenty-first Fargard of the Bagdn Nash. 

The difficulties of interpreting the often highly enigmatic and ambiguous 
Pahlavi are multifarious^, and one is often astonished at tlie totally different 
versions of one and the same obscure passage, suggested by scholars of known 
ability, so much so that they appear to be versions of two quite distinct pas- 
sages having no connection whatever with each other. Accordingly, it is 
permissible to assume that the ambiguous passages adduced by Dr. West, 
as seeming to allude directly or indirectly to consanguineous marriage, will 
bear quite another meaning from a still closer research than the first efforts 
of the learned translator seem to have benefited by. 1 think, therefore, it is 
as reasonable as appropriate to defer for the j)resent any attempt on my part 
to give a definite translation of any of these extensive passages which arc 
acknowledged by Dr. West himself to be obscure and difficult (S. B. E., Vol. V., 

1 Comp. 8. B. E., Vol. V., Introduction, pp. XVI ~XVTI. 

“Tho alphabet used in Pahlavi books contains only fouitecn distinct letters, so that 
some letters represent several diiTorent sounds ; and this ambiguity is increased by the 
letters being joined together, wbtJii a eom])ound of two letters is sonjetimes exactly like 
some other single letter. Tho complication arising from t hese aml)iguiti( s may ) o under- 
stood from tlio numher of sounds, simple and compound, rejircsontod by each of the four- 
teen lotteii? of tho Pahlavi alpliabet resp€?c;tively — 

a, A, ha, kha. ) ba. O ])a, fa, va-Vta, da, clia, ja, za, va. ^ ra, la. ^ za. ^ sa, 

yT, yad, yag, yaj, dl, dad, dag, daj, gi, gad, gag, gaj, JT, jad, jag, jaj (17 sounds). ^ 

sba. aha, yfi, yah, yakh, Ui, Ikh, da, dah, dakh, ga, gab, gakb, ja, jali, jakh (16 sounds), 
gha, 5 ka, ga, T. m. I iia, va, wa, u, d, ra, la. -J ya, T, o, da, ga, ja. 

There are, in fact, some compounds of two letters which have from 

ten to Hftoen sounds in commoii use, besides others which might possibly occur. If it 
be further considered tliat there are only three letters (which are also consonants as in 
most Semitic languages) to represent five long vowels, and that there are probably five 
short vowels to lie luiderstood, tho difficulty of reading Pahlavi correctly may be readily 
imagined.” 
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p. 389), contenting myself with giving briefly what remarks I have to make 
upbn them. 

One of these obscure passages constitutes the eightieth chapter in the 
third book of the Dtnkard, It is very extensive, and contains a long contro- 
versy between a Zoroastrian and a Jew,' concerning the propriety or im- 
propriety of the doctrine of the Avesta as regards the creation of mankind, the 
different uses of the term khvetHk-dasihy &c. Herein it is difficult, owing to 
the confusion of different ideas as well as to the obscurity of the text, to distin- 
guish the words of the Jew from those of the Zoroastrian. Any sentence 
that would seem to be a point in favour of the European view, may naturally 
be ascribed to the Zoroastrian as well as to the Jew. It is not, therefore, 
easy to determine whether it is the Zoroastrian or the Jew who advocates or 
condemns a particular position or custom. However the portions wherein 
both the Translators (Dastur Dr. Pesh6tanji and Dr. E. W. West) agree, show 
that the term khvUuk’dasih is technically applied in this passage to super- 
natural unions, what are called the khvitHk-dasih between the father and the 
daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the sister. We know 
that in the AvestA, Spenid Armaiti (Pahl. Spe7uldrmat) is the female arch- 
angel, and as Ahura Mazda is called the Creator and Father of all archangels, 
Spenddrrmt is, therefore, called His daughter. Now, Spenddrmal is believed 
to be the angel of the earth ; and since from the earth God has created the 
first human being, Spenddrrmt, in the later Pahlavi writings, is alleged to 
have been spiritually associated with the Creator for such a mighty procreation 
as that of Gayomard, the first man according to Ir&nian cosmogony. Thus 
this supposed supernatural union passed into an ideal conception, and techni- 
cally denoted what is called “ the khvetuk-dasih between the Father and the 
daughter.” Again, it is said that the seed of Gayomard fell into the mother- 
earth by whom he was begotten. So Masliiah and MishiAneh were called the 
offspring of that union between Gayomard and Spend&rmat, or of “the 
khvetiLk-dasih between the son and the mother ” ; and since the first human 
pair was formed of brother and sister, mz., Mashiah and Mashidneh, their 
union, which was an act in consonance with the Divine Will, came to denote 
“ the khvHdk-dasth between the brother and the sister,” This idea of khve- 

^ The atitagoriisni between the religious l^liefs of the early Jews and those of the 
Mazdayasnians is well known to the Dinhard, the Mainu I Khrat, the ^Juhjast La-shdyattt, 
and the Shika}id QAmdnik Vizdr. The Mainu i Khrat records the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Kai Lohrasp and the prodominenco of the Zoroastrian faith therein. 
The Shikand OCinAnik Viz&r points to some inconsistencies in the Jewish belief regarding 
the birth of Messiah. Its Chapter, XV, 31, states : “ And there are some even ” (ac- 
cording to Dr. West’s translation) “who say that the Messiah is the sacred being himself. 
Now this is strange, when the mighty sacred Being, the maintainor and cherisher of the 
two existences, bocamo of human nature and went into the womb of a woman who was 
a Jew. To leave the lordly throne, the sky and the earth, the celestial sphere and other 
similar objects of his management and protection, he fell for conceahnerit into a polluted 
and elraitened placeJ*' 
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tHk-dasih, it must be remembered, is a later development of the abstract and 
religious notion of a direct spiritual alliance with the Deity, or of self-devotion. 
The term was afterwards applied to the unions of the first progenitors of 
mankind, which were believed to have been brought about by the operation 
of the Creator Himself. In creating man endowed with the knowledge of 
His Will, it was the Creator’s design to raise up an opposition against the 
morally evil influence of Ahriman on earth. Accordingly, wherever the 
khvHUk-dasth between the father and the daughter, the son and the mother, 
the brother and the sister, are referred to in the later Pahlavi writings, they 
do not impty any commendation of such unions among ordinary men, but 
only among the first human beings to whom they were naturally confined, 
to produce a uniform and pure race of mankind without any promiscuous 
blending with irrational creatures or animals. What are called the khvHuk- 
dasih between the father and the daughter, the son and the mother, the brother 
and the sister, are, therefore, expressly the supernatural association between 
Ahum Mazda and Spenddrmat, between Oayomard and Sjptnddrmat, and the 
imion between Mashiah and Mashidueh. 

Now, as to the signification of the word khvHdk-das^ the transition from 
meaning the gift of communion with the Almighty and with the superna- 
tural powers, to meaning the gift of moral union between , the human sexes 
or among mankind generally, is an easy and a natural step. Such an idea 
of a bond of union in a tribe, race, or family, is suggested by the writer of this 
eightieth chapter of the Dinkard in question. Notwithstanding, it is in the 
first passage and in the thirteenth that the English translator seems to have 
discovered a definite reference to consanguineous marriages. I may, there- 
fore, be allowed to put forward in this place my own interpretation of the^e 
paras., to show that it is not next-of-kin marriages that they in any w^ay re- 
commend, but only moral or social union in a tribe, race, family, or near 
relations ; and that the thirteenth passage explicitly condemns incestuous 
marriages as unlawful practices indulged in by lewd people. My version 
of the passages is as follows : — 

KhvMk-dasih means a gift of communion. Thus honour is obtained, 
and the union of power acquired by adherents, relatives, or fellow-creatures, 
through prayers to the Holy Self -existent One. In the treatise on human 
relationship, it is the (moral) union between the sexes in preparation for, 
and in continuity to the time of the resurrection. In order that this union 
might proceed more completely for ever, it should subsist between the innume- 
rable kindred tribes, between adherents or co-religionists, between those who 
are nearly or closely connected.” What follows describes the application 
of the term to the three kinds of supernatural unions which were necessary 
for the procreation of a kindred human pair in this world. The passage 
says : “ There were three kinds of hampatvandih ‘ co-relation,’ for example, 
between the Father (the Deity) and the daughter (Spend ftrmat) ; between the 
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son (Gaydmard) and the mother (Spendarmat) ; between the brother (Mashiah) 
and the sister (Mashy&neh). These I regard as the most primitive on the 
basis of an obscure exposition by a high-priest of the good religion.” 

The succeeding statement gives again a clear explanation regarding the 
propriety of such unions in the creation of mankind. 

The thirteenth passage of the same chapter of the Dtnkard says : — 

“ If a son be born of a son and a mother, he (the begetter) would be 
reckoned the brother as well as the father ; that would be illegal and incestuous 

(-^ jih). If so, such a person has no i^art in the prayers (of the Deity) 
and in the joys (of Paradise) ; he produces harm, and does thereby no benefit ; 
he is extremely vicious and is not of a good asj^ect.” {Cf, Dastur Peshotanji’s 
Translation of the Dinkard, Vol. II, p. 97.) 

It must also be observed that the allusion in this same passage to an 
Arumdn or an inhabitant of Asia Minor, somewhat strengthens the opinion 
of the translator of the Dinkard as to the advocacy of the Jew himself for the 
marriage with a daughter, sister, etc. Dr. West admits that, in the portion 
where anything like ‘‘ conjugal love ” is meant, ” marriages between first 
cousins appear to be referred to ” (p. 410). The passage runs as follows ; — 
There are three kinds of affection between the offspring of brothers and sis- 
ters ” (see Dr. West’s rendering, p, 404) “ one is this, where it is the offspring 
of brother and brother ; one is this, where the offspring is that of brothers 
and their sisters ; and one is this, where it is the offsj)ring of sisters.” 

It is only to this passage, or to the period when it may have been com- 
posed, that we can ascribe the development of the idea of marriage relation- 
ship between cousins attached to the term khvH'Ak-dasnh under the erroneous 
interpretation of its ambiguous paraphrase khHsh-daMshnih, which occurs 
in it. Here the term implies the different degrees of union — first, between 
supernatural powers and the Deity ; next, between supernatural powers and 
mankind ; then, between the first man and woman, — hence the bond of 
moral or social union in a tribe, race, or family. The later interpretation, 
however, confines, as is expressly indicated in the Persian Ravdyets, love or 
marriage union among mankind only to such of the cousins as are described 
in the quotation mentioned in the preceding para. The idea of khvHUk-ddd^ 
denoting an act of forming relationship between cousins, has rarely been 
expressed again in the subsequent Pahlavi writings, nevertheless it has been 
preserved in the later Persian Ravdyets by Kcimah Bchrth, Kd^is Kdmah, and 
Narimdn Hdshang. 

Now, regarding the passage in the earlier part of the fourteenth Fargard 
of the Bagdn Nask, it may well be remarked that the khvHdk-dasth of Spen- 
ddnmt and Ahura Mazda here referred to is again, according to Dr. West’s 
translation, an allusion to the communion of two spiritual powers for the 

62 L 
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creation of man, and not an indication of marriage between a father and a 
daughter. Dr. West, likewise, observes (p. 196) : — “ This quotation merely 
shows that khvet&k-daa referred to connection between near relations, but 
whether the subsequent allusions to the daughterhood of Spenddrrmt had 
reference to the khveiUk-das of father and daughter is Icj^h certain than in 
the case of the Pahlavi Yasna, XLIV, 4/’ The same might also be said 
concerning the passage from the seventh book of the IXnkard, mentioned at 
page 412,1 where we are informed, as Dr. West remarks only about the khvi- 
iuk’daslh of Mashiah and Mashianeh. 

likewise, concerning the passage inserted irrelevantly in the Pahlavi 
Commentary to stanza 4, Yasna, Chapter XLIV, which refers to the father- 
hood of Ahnra Mazda and to the d<inghierhood of Sperhddrmai, The passage 
is rendered by Dr. West (p. 393) thus : — 

“ Thus I proclaim in the word that [which he who is Afiharmazd made 
his own] best [KhvetHk-das]. By the aid of righteousness Auharmazd is aw^are 
w’ho created this one [to perform Khvei'Cik-das\ And through fatherhood 
(of Auharrmzd) Vohuman (referring to Gay^mard) was cultivated by him, 
[that is, for the sake of the proper nurture of the creatures, KhvHUk-daa was 
performed by him]. So she who is his (Afiharmazd’s) daughter is acting 
well, [who is the fully-minded] Spendftrmat, [that is, she did not shrink from 
the act of KhveiCik-das\. She was not deceived, [that is, she did not shrink 
from the act of KhvHUk-das, because she is] an observer of every thing [as 
regards that which is Auharmazd ’s, [that is, througli the religion of Afihar- 
mazd, she attains to all duty and law].” 

From this quotation it is easy to see that here the reference is plainly 
to the jmrticular supematuml khveiUk-dadh of Ahnra Mazda and Spenddrmat. 
and not to any practice of consanguineous marriage among the old Ir&nians, 

The passage in the latter part of the eighteenth Pargard of the Varaht- 
mdnaar Naak, evidently describes, as the heading, 

madam stdiishn frashoharl zimdn, actually indicates, the nature of 
the resurrection of the first parents of mankind, viz., Mashiah and Mashifi* 
neh, their birth and union after the entire annihilation of evil, and the reno- 
vation and the reformation of the human world. 

In reference to the passage in the Pahlavi Bav&yet, however, it may be 
suggested that the Pahlavi expression l^vitHk-da^ kvatd bordar va bentA 
vabtdUntan, as used in a couple of sentences, might well denote the exercise 
of the gift of communion with the Almighty, or self-devotion, in association 
with one’s mother, daughter, or sister ; in a word, it must have been 
considered as highly commendable and meritorious that a whole Zoroastrian 
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household should be given to devotion or pious resignation to the Will of the 
Supreme Lord of the Zoroastrian religion. 

There now remain two passages which claim our particular attention. 
One of these belongs to the book of the Ardd Virdf, another to the Dtnkard 
in the twenty-first Fargard of the Bagdn Nash, The passage in Vir&f in 
which European scholars discover the alleged practice of marriage between 
brothers and sisters, runs as follows ; — “ Viraf had seven sisters, and all these 
seven sisters were like a wife unto VirM ” — ^They spoke thus : Do not this 

thing, ye Mazdayama, for we are seven sisters and he is an only brother, and 
we are all seven sisters like a wife unto that brother.” Here arises an impor- 
tant question, whether it is possible to conclude hence that those seven sisters 
were actually married to Vir&f, or that they were merely dependant upon him 
for their sustenance, just as a wife is dependent upon her husband. It is, 
indeed, characteristic that the sisters do not call Vir&f their husband, but 
their brother, and they further regret that the disappearance of their broiher 
from this life should deprive them of their only support in this world. Again, 

the Pahlavi word chtgiln, “ like,” implies a condition similar to that of 

a wife and not the actual condition of a wife. Such an expression of simila- 
rity was quite unnecessary, if those sisters were actually the wives of VirM. 
On the other hand, there is a difference in the words of the two oldest texts 
from which all subsequent copies were transcribed. A copy which is pre- 
served in the collection of Dr. Haug’s MSS., and dated Samvat 1466, has 
quite a different word, zanduy wives ” in the place of akhtmariy “ sister.” 
If we should accept the former word, the meaning would be “ VirM had seven 
wives, who were all sisters.” By-the-bye it is difficult to conceive how Vir4f, 
one of the most pious men of his day, should have been so luxurious or licenti- 
ous as to take as his wives all his seven sisters, an instance altogether unr 
paralleled in the whole histoiy of Ancient Persia. The passage in question, 
I believe, expressly points to an instance of the dependent condition of women 
not unknown to the Zoroastrian community, of unmarried sisters or daughters 
being wholly supported in life by parents, a brother, or even a brother-in-law. 
It rather represents an extreme case of rigid seclusion on the part of Vir&f 
and his austere exercise of acts of piety, devotion, and self-denial. 

The next ^passage which is assumed by the English translator to be a 
reference to the marriage of a father and a daughter and “ too clear,” accord- 
ing to him, ‘‘ to admit of mistake, though the term khvHSk-dm is not men- 
tioned,” is cited from the middle of the VahisMOk Fargard of the Bagdn 
Naffk. The contents of this Fargard jxyo suininarized in a Pahlavi version 
of it, and found about the end of the Dinkard. Regarding this ambiguous 
citation, it may be observed that it admits of more than two significations, 
the choice between which is made to suit the particular construction and 
interpretation adopted by the translator. Generally speaking, this twenty 
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first Fargard of the lUigdn Nask seems to esteem, among other acts of religious 
credit, the exaltedness of a modest attitude of respect, which a woman obser- 
ves towards her father or husband. “ Tarsgdsth b0n abttar va shoi ” is an 
expression which denotes, literally, “ awful respect to one’s father or husband,’’ 
and is a special point of female morals frequently urged in the sayings of the 
ancient Ir&nian sages or high priests. The same idea appears to have been 
inculcated by this passage of the Bagdn Nask, which, if rendered accordingly, 
would put forward a meaning quite different from the one expressed by Dr. 
West, whose version of the Pahlavi text runs as follows (p. 397) : — 

“And this, too, that a daughter is given in marriage to a father, even so 
as a woman to another man, by him who teaches the daughter and the other 
woman the reverence due unto father and husband.” 

According to my humble interpretation, the passage would convey quite 
a different idea. I translate the passage thus : — 

“ And ihisy likewise {is a virtuous act), that a woman 'pays respect to another 
man {ot stranger), just as it is paid by a daughter to her father, in her womanhood 
or married condition, through him who teaches his own daughter or any other 
woman respect towards one's father or husband'' 

Here we have a religious position ascribed to a person who inculcates on 
women a modest and respectful behaviour towards male strangers and nearest 
male relations. This passage does not expressly imply any notion of marriage, 
on the contrary, it points to modest reverence which in every Oriental com- 
munity is due from a woman to a male stranger, from a wife to her husband, 
or from a daughter to her father, etc. 

Even if we should accept the interpretation of Dr. West — as one might 
be constrained to do by the ambiguity, obscurity, or erroneous transcription 
of the original text of all the Pahlavi passages under inquiry — ^still it would 
be difficult to prove that next-of-kin marriages were actually practised in 
Ir&n even “ in the later years of the S4s&nian monarchy.” His statement 
only indicates that incestuous marriages were merely advocated^ by one or 
more Pahlavi writers on account of their misapprehension of the Avesi& 
tenets, and also “ with very little success.” 

Finally, in support of the view that even the genuine Pahlavi writings 
do not proclaim as meritorious a practice which in the eye of reason and cul- 
ture is highly discreditable, I may be allowed to adduce a passage from the 
seventh book of the Dinkard, on the supernatural manifestations of Zoroaster’s’ 
spiritual powers. This passage expressly ascribes to the Mazdakian followers 
the vicious practice of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, denouncing 
those who indulged in it as of the nature of wolves or obnoxious creatures. 

^ This may well be ascribed to the ignorance or erroneous notions of the subsequent 
Pahlavi copyists. 
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In the divine revelation communicated to the prophet Zarathustra by Ahura 
IMCazda, and recorded as such in the Dinhard, about the changes 'and events 
which were to happen during the millenniums that followed the age of Zo- 
roaster, there is one which predicts as a calamity to befall the religious welfaic 
of the early Sasanian period, the birth of Mazdak in this world, the abomin- 
able inAuence of his creed and the consequent beastly condition of his imbecile 
adherents. The passage in question may be rendered as follows : — 

(“ Ahura Mazda spoke “ And again of the adversaries of the Mazda- 
yasndn religion, and of the disturbers of piety, the Aharmog (Mazdak) and 

they who will be called also Mazdakians will declare one's 

offspring as fit for mutual intercoiirse, that is, they will announce intercourse 
with mothers, and they will be called wolves, since they will act like wolves, 
they will proceed according to their lustful desire just as one bom of the wolf 
does with its daughter or mother, and they will also practice intercourse 
with their mothers, their women will live like sheep or goats.*' 

This revelation plainly indicates how abhorrent the practice of promis- 
cuous intercourse between the sexes, was to the idea of the early Zoroastrians, 
and that it was to be expressly the teaching of a heretic who was to rise for 
the annihilation of the social morality of the S^anian Iran, and to preach 
to the iml>ecile monarch Kobad I. what, according to the Ahuramazdian 
revelation, was believed to }ye the detestable doctrine of sexual intercourse 
between the next-of-kin. Such was not the creed of the primitive Zoroas- 
trism, but of its opponents and enemies, of Mazdak and his immoral beastly 
followers. 

The Noble Idea of the Marriage Relationship 
IN THE Avesta. 

IV. — Finally, in support of the theory that the Avesta comprehends a 
purer and noblei- idea of the marriage-relationship, no better proof could be 
adduced than a stanza in the Gathas, wherein, according to Dr. Wm. Geiger, 
the bond of marriage is regarded as an intimate union founded on love and 
piety." This stanza must have formed part of the marriage-formula which 
seems to have been recited by Zoroaster on the occasion of the celebiution 
of the marriage between the Prophet's daughter Pourmhisliid and Jdmdspd ^ : — 

‘‘ Admonishing words I say unto the marrying maiden. 

And to you (the youth), I who know you. Listen to them, 

^ The Pahlavi Commentary to stanza 4 of tho Yasna, chap. LIJI., says : — Avaah 
valdich ai ab rd{ vdstryiUih kdrt [atgh kat& kMddAih rdi] aHunich av6 henajshd 
[aah tan payan ni^hdih hard yehabdnishv^^ Ya^rdb [Pdrdchtfii] avo vald i YasMkb 
[JdmdspTi yekabdn. 

•sjj» »»“ is! •sjo’ 

(Jdmdsp) iil (PdrvchUt) JlJJfC ^ 
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** And learn to know through the laws of religion the life of a good mind; 

“ In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy ! ” (Yasna LIII., 6 vide my “ Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians,” supra, p. 160.) 

Although the Avesta text, of which the larger portion is destroyed or 
lost, is a scanty collection of fragments in its present condition, still there is 
no lack of references which show us that the custom of contracting marriages 
amongst the Iranians in the age of the Avesta, cannot at all be reconciled 
with any theory of incestuous wedlock. The expression rnoshu-jaidhyamna, 
"‘courting or solicitation,” direct or indirect, for the hand of a maidan, and 
its root vadh or vaZy “ to convey or take home the wife ” {ducere pueJlam in 
matrimonium), presuppose that mtermarriage between different families or 
citizens was not unknown to the Avesta nation. The idea of conveying a 
bride to the house of the bridegroom, which is implied in the Av. root twih 
(signifying in the Zend-Avesta “ to marry ”), implicitly contradicts the notion 
of several European scholars that the Avesta people wore fond of marrying 
in their own family only, and with their nearest relations. Besides, the 
moral position of the wife in the Iranian household, was in no way inferior 
to that of an English materfamilias. Similar as she was in rank to her hus- 
band, her chastity was an ornament to the house, and her piety and partici- 
pation in private and public ceremonies a blessing. Moreover, the prayer of 
an Iranian maiden imploring the Yazata Vayu for a husband, does not at all 
allude to any desire for marrying a next-of-kin relation, but simply an Iranian 
youth who may be valiant, wise, and learned : — 

“ Grant us this grace, that we may obtain a husband, a youthful one, 
one of surpassing beauty, who may procure us sustenance as long as we have 
to live with each other ; and who will beget of us offspring ; a wise, learned, 
and ready-tongued husband ” (vide my C. E. Iranians, supra, p. 149; Yt. 
XV, 40). 

Further, there is no trace of consanguinity in Vendidddy chap. XIV., 
where one of the meiitorious acts of a Zoroastrian priest or layman, is to give 
his daughter in marriage to any pious Mazdayasna. It is characteristic that 
wherever the subject' of marriage is alluded to in the Avesta the word hvaet- 
vadatha is never mentioned. It is also to be remembered that Zarathushtia 
having six children bom to him, three sons and three daughters, did not 
think of marrying his own son with his own daughter, nor did he ever take 
his own mother or one of his own daughters to wife. If it was actually the 
creed of the Prophet, Zoroaster ought to have realized it first of all in his own 
family and among his primitive supporters. 

iThelasb vers© is translated by Dr. Mills: “ And to you, bride and bridegroom), let 
each on© of the other in Bighteouaness cherish ; thus alone unto each shall the home-life 
be happy. “—Fide S. B. E., Vol. XXXI.. p. 192.) 
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The question as r^ards the existence of the practice of consanguineous 
marriages in ancient Iran, will not, I hope, create a difficulty for any longer 
time. Not only has the meagre testimony upon it of Greek and Roman histo- 
rians been shown to be unreliable and erroneous, but also the attempt to trace 
it to the old Iranian Sacied Books, viz., the Zend-Avesta, has entirely failed. 

So long as no cogent proofs are brought to bear on the question, sufficient 
to convince a student of Iranian antiquities or religion, 1 shall be content 
with the arguments or remarks I have been able to put foiward on the other 
side, repeating at the conclusion of this paper the convictions with which 
I set out, viz . : — 

I. That the alight authority of some isolated paaaagea gleaned from the 
pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to support the 
odious charge made against the old Iranians of practising consanguineous 
marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint, or suggestion of a custom of next-of-kin marriage 
can be pointed out in the Avesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished English 
Pahlavi, savant, and supposed to refer to such a custom, cannot be inter- 
preted as upholding the view that consanguineous marriages were expressly 
recommended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi passages, which are al- 
leged to contain actual references to such maniages, do not allude to social 
realities but to supernatuml conceptions relating to the creation, and to the 
first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of our Prophet himself, which are preserved in one 
of the stanzas of the Gatha, chap. LIII, express a highly moral ideal of the 
marriage-relat ionsh ip . 

THE PRESIDENT’S OPINION.* 

The Honourable Sir Raymond West,^ in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said : — ^You will all agree with me that the paper that has been 
just read is a very important one, and we are veiy much indebted to Mr. San- 
jana for reading it and adding so much to the treasures of the Society. I hope 
it will be ranked amongst the papers which deserve to be printed and en- 
shrined in our records. There is a special appropriateness in a Parsee priest 

* [Extract from the Proceeding of the Bombay Branch Boyal Asiatic Society for the 
monBh of April 1887.] There were present on the occasion : Sir Jamshedji Jijibhai, 
Bart., C.S.I., Mr. Justic Jardine, Mr. C. E. Fox, Mr. Kharshedji Fardunji Parakh, 
Mr. Sorabji Shapurjj Bengali, Sir Jehangir Readymoney, Dr. J, G. da Cunha, 

Mr. Kharshedji Riistomji Gama Mr, Jamshedji Bahmanji Wadia, Surgeon Steele, 
Dr. Atmaram Pandurang Dr^ de Monte, Mr. Jamshedji Kharshedji Jamshedji Segnior 
O. S. Pedraza, Mr. Javerilal Uraiashankar Yajnik, and others. 

1 He is now Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
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bringing forward the subject which afiected the honour and credit of his race 
and religion, and I can scarcely imagine that the work could have been done 
with better spirit, greater clearness, and better appreciation of the historical: 
and scientific evidentiary method in which to go to work upon a task of that 
particular kind. 

I cannot pretend to the knowledge of Zend and Pahlavi that would enable 
me to discuss with any profit the proper sense of the much-debated expression 
on which Mr, Sanjana has expended such close and searching criticism. I will 
but offer a few remarks on the general aspects of the question which he has 
handled with so much learning and zeal. It is evident, on a reference to 
Herodotus, who is the only one of the Greek writers quoted to whom I have 
been able to make a direct reference, but equally evident from the, no doubt, 
correct quotations from the other Greek authors, that they wrote rather from 
loose popular stories, and with a view to satisfy their reader’s taste for the 
marvellous than from a thorough and critical examination of the subject of 
consanguineous marriages, as one of momentous importance. 

Herodotus has been confirmed in so many instances in which it seemed 
most unlikely that he has gained, and well deserves just confidence whenever 
he relates anything as within his personal knowledge ; but of the subject of 
King Cambyses’ marriage, he must needs have gathered his information at 
second-hand. The other Greek writers hardly profess to do more than retail 
their stories out of a stock gathered with industry no doubt, but entirely 
without the control of the critical spirit which in modem times we have learned 
to consider so indispensable. Ctesias, who must have known a great deal 
about Persia and its people, from original observation, has told so many un- 
doubted falsehoods that his evidence is unworthy of credit on any contested 
point. The first sources of European information on the subject before us 
are thus remarkably unsatisfactory, yet it is to be feared that it is with im- 
pressions derived from these sources that the Western scholars have approach- 
ed the Parsee literature. So influenced they may very naturally have con- 
strued the mysterious and rare phrases supposed to involve a sanotion^^of 
incestuous unions, in a frame of mind which had led to illusions 
Dastur has insisted on and striven to dispel. 

One would gather from the narrative in Herodotus that the marriage 
Cambyses was of a kind to startle and shock the sensibilities of his people — 
else why recount it ? That would indicate very probably the survival in the 
popular legends, drawn from a pre-historic time, of some ancient tale of wrong 
which the popular fancy was pleased to annex to a king who had played so 
great a part and had so teirible a history as Cambyses. In almost every 
country one may observe a tendency, when some riiler or chief has taken a 
strong hold of the popular imagination, to tack on to his biography any floating 
legend that wants a personal centre that story-tellers and mtders can clothe 
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with a certain reality. In England the group of legends that gathers round 
the British hero, King Arthur, affords an illustration of this. Some scholars 
have assigned a similar origin to the stories of Achilles and Odysseus in the 
two great poems commonly ascribed to Homer. At a later time many stray 
legends went to add to the glory of Robin Hood, and in Ireland still unowned 
achievements of daring and ferocity are commonly assigned to Cromwell. 
In Eastern countries the sovereign and the royal family are looked on — and 
still more were looked on — as standing so entirely apart from the common 
people, that any tale of wonder or horror would almost inevitably be connected 
with them. They really do so many things exceeding ordinary experience, 
that listeners of uncritical character, not knowing where to draw the line, 
would accept without question statements of other things quite uncredible 
or even unnatural. 

It must be admitted, too, that these Eastern monarchs and royal families 
might easily learn in ancient times, as they have in modem times, to think 
there was something sacred about their persons which made ordinary offences 
no sins in them. A course of adulation and superiority to l^al coercion 
readily breed a contempt of moral restraints. It commonly produces an 
inordinate pride. We might thus have a Persian prince indulging in unions 
like the king of Egypt and the Incas of Peru, which would, after all, be only 
in them the practice, or the casual excesses, of tyrants besotted with despotic 
power. Germany in the last century was full of royal foulness, which yet 
stood quite apart from the general life of the people. Unbridled lust dis- 
turbs the reason almost more than any other passion. History abounds in 
instances of it, and if Persian despots and their children were sometimes inces- 
tuous in their moral delirium, we should not be justified in reasoning from 
such instances to any custom of the people. The stories rather imply that 
these excesses were startling, and probably revolting, as were the tales at 
one time current about James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England. 

If one applies to the narratives of the Greek writers, the tests by which 
one would pronounce on the guilt or innocence of an accused, it may, I think, 
safdy be said the evidence is insufficient. 

would then surely be wrong to convict an otherwise highly moral nation, 
endowed with fine sensibilities, of a revolting practice, on the testimony on 
which, one wovM not condemn a pick-pccket. 

It is very likely, indeed, that the ancient Persians, like other nations, 
before their emergence from the savage state, looked without disfavour on 
connexions that we now cannot think of without a shudder. The prevalence 
of family polyandry is as well authenticated as any fact in Anthropology. 
The ancient Biitons had one or more wives: for a group of brothers, so had 
the Spartans. A similar arrangement prevails among some of the Himalayan 
tribes, and traces, of it are to be found in the Hindu law literature. The 
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children in such cases are formally attributed to the eldest brother. A com- 
munal system, under which all the females were common to the tribe, seems 
in many oases to have preceded the family polyandry on the arrangements 
that we may see still amongst the Nairs. Where such a system prevailed it 
would very often be ^possible to say whether a young woman about to be 
taken by a young man was or was not his sister. If she had been bom of a 
different mother, she could not be more than his half-sister, and as oiArilization 
advanced and the family was founded on the basis of single known paternity, 
the half-sister in Greece continued to be regarded as a proper spouse for her 
half-brothers. A marriage of such persons furthered the policy of the Greek 
statesmen by keeping the family estates together. Amongst the Jews also, 
who, as we know, recognised the levirate which the Hindus first commanded 
and afterwards condemned, union with a half-sister by a different mother 
must have been recognized as allowable, at any rate by dispensation from the 
chief in David’s time. This is evident from the story of Amnon and Tamar ; 
and we may gather that the practice had once been common. In the Polsme- 
sian Islands there are tribes of which all the women are common to .all the 
men of other particular tribes. When the children, as commonly, take their 
classification from the mother, it is obvious that consanguineous unions must 
be frequent. They seem even to be r^arded in some cases as connected with 
religious needs, since at certain festivals all restraints on licentiousness are 
cast aside even amongst males and females of the same family who do not 
ordinarily even speak to each other. 

There seems to be everywhere tendency to connect sexual anomalies 
with the mysteries of religion, and with persons of extraordinary national 
importemce. The account given of the parentage of Moses, if taken literally, 
makes him the offspring of a nephew and an aunt. Beings who are so Highly 
exalted are supposed to be quite beyond the ordinary standard. 

Both these sources of legends may have been in operation in ancient 
Persia, as it was known, and but superficially known to the Greeks. There 
too, no doubt, as elsewhere, the transition from female to male gentileship 
was attended with a period of great confusion. A similar change took place, 
it seems, amongst the Hindus at a very early time ; and in Greece Orostes is 
almost inclined to insist that he was not related to his own mother. As one 
set of relationships took the place of another, many apparently strange con- 
nections would be formed which yet would not really be incestuous when 
properly understood. Language would adapt itself, as we see in fact it did, 
but imperfectly, to the change of the family system. The Greeks probably 
knew Persian very imperfectly. In this country the young civilian is conti- 
nually puzzled by finding words of relationship received in a much wider 
sense than their usual English equivalents, and the Greeks may well have 
found equal difficulty in catching the precise sense of Persian terms of rela- 
tionship in the tales that were told to them. Their own system would make 
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them take some narratives as quite rational, which to us are revolting; in 
other cases the strangeness of the story told of a king or prince would prevent 
a critical examination of the terms emjdoyed. It would be welcome just in 
proportion as it was outrageous. ^ 

It seems likely that such considerations as these may not have been 
allowed due weight by European scholars in their intei^retation of the few 
passages in which an ambiguous phrase seems to countenance the notion that 
incest is recommended. 1 venture to suggest, as I have been able to do in 
my conversation with my learned friend, Mr. Sanjana, that a sense akin to 
that of avyamdatta in Sanskrit — an idea of self-devotion, varying according 
to the context in its precise intention — ^would satisfy the exigencies of all or 
nearly all the doubtful passages. This, however, is no more than a specula* 
tion : I cannot judge its worth. I can only thank Mr. Sanjana on behalf 
of the Society, and most sincerely, for the very valuable addition he has contri- 
buted to our tran.sactions. I trust it will form a new starting-point in history 
and criticism by the view it presents to European scholars. 



SYAVAKHSH AND SUDABEH.^ 


In the controversy which has up to now mustered the proa and con« with 
regard to my dissertation on the “ Alleged Practice of Next-of-kin Marriages in 
Old Iran,’’ it is a pleasure to notice how far European aavanta have been com- 
pelled to review the basis of their sw'eeping assertion that incest was a common 
practice in the life of the ancient Persian. It seems that a serious consideration 
of my arguments has caused a certain modification in the European standpoint. 
Impartial thought results in the plain confession that neither is incest® pre- 
scribed, nor are next-of-kin marriages recommended, by the Avesta. Greek 
authorities on the question are no longer quoted without caution. The only 
weapons that the dogmatist can find to wield against my position, seem to 
me to consist of such equivocal Pahlavi expressions as admit of more than 
one meaning, or of such passages in the Shdh-Ndmah, &c., as have no bearing 
upon actual marriage ties, but only describe rare immoral acts of a prince or 
princess. 

In a recent number of the Babylonian and Oriental Record ” we have 
been favoured with notes on Qaeivadalha^ by the well-known scholar Dr. L. C. 
Casartelli of Manchester, with reference to Dr. Hubschmann’s paper on this 
subject, “ Ueber die persische Venwandtenheirath,” published in the second 
number of the “ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft,” 
Journal of the German Oriental Society.^ Notwithstanding his remark that 
** Dr. H. Hubschmann entirely agrees with Darab that, as far at least as the 
Avesta itself is concerned, the Zend term " qaetva-datha ’ has by no means 
been proved to bear the meaning of incestuous marriage ; — nay, that this 
interpretation is ‘ not even probable ’ (this he proves at some length by an 
examination of the passages wherein it occurs :) ” this leanied doctor (Casar- 
telli), on the authority of Prof. Italo Pizzi, points to a certain episode in the 
Shdh-Ndmah, and tries to prove that incest did prevail in ancient Persia. It 
is, here, needless to dwell at length upon this subject. It is only necessary to 
consider what direct proofs can be drawn from Pirdusi, the writer of that 
Persian epic. In the record above mentioned Dr. Casartelli’s remarks run as 
follows : — 

“ Those again who are not acquainted with Prof. Italo Pizzi ’s interesting 
book on the ‘ Manners and Customs of the Heroic Age of Persia,’ as preserved 
in the Poem of Firdusi, (“ L’Epopea Persiana e la vita e i Costumi dei Tempi 
Eroici di Persia,” Firenze, 1888 ), may be glad to see what light, in the opinion 

1 A supplement to my leeture on the “ Alleged Practice of Next-of-kin Meuriages 
in Old Iran,” delivered in April, 1887. See my contribution to the Bombay CfazeUe, dated 
12th November, 1890. 

2 In the sense of marriages within proscribed degree of blood or family relationship, 

8 1890. 
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of the Italidin Eranist, is cast upon the subject by national Persian tradition, 
Pizzi writes on p. 191 — after stating the motives for marriages of near kindred, 
and quoting the Greek and other testimonies, — ^ Of these marriages among 
relations we have but few examples in Firdusi’s * Book of Kings.’ But the 
traces of them, though rare, are sufficiently clear. Sudabeh, in fact, proposes 
to the young Siyavush marriage with one of her daughters. In that case the 
bride would have been a sister of Siyavish, at least on the father’s side, as 
King Kavus was father of Siyavish and husband of Sudabeh. But 
Sudabeh went much further and proposed to Siyavish, with whom she was 
in love, that when old Kavus died, he might ask her for his wife and 
thus console his grief, which would have meant Siyavush ’s marrying his 
mother-in-law.” ^ 

The writer here does not refer to a single short extract, but to an extensive 
episode relating to Sudabeh and Syavakhsh, which runs over more than 500 
couplets. (Vide “ Le Livre des Rois,” par A. Firdusi, public, traduit et 
commente par M. Jules Mohl, tome second, Paris, Imprimerie Royale 1842, 
pp. 208-230.)^ 

Firdusi calls the prince Syavakhsh or Syavush. The name is identical 
with the Pahl. “ Syavarsh ” as well as the Avesta ‘‘ Syavarshana,” lit. ‘ the 
black man.’ He is mentioned in the Avesta, in Yashts IX. 18 ; XVII. 42 ; 
XIX. 77 ; and in the Afrin-i-Zarthusht, etc. He is the son of Kai-Kaus, Av. 
Kava Usa, the eldest son of Kavi Kav&ta, and brother of Kavi Arshna and 
Kavi Pishina (Yt. XIII. 132 ; XIX. 71). Sudabeh, Av. “ Sutavangha,” whom 
Masoudi names “ Soada,” is tlic daughter of Shammar, King of Hamavar 
(see ‘ Barbier de Meynard,’ II., 119), and wife of Kai-Kaus. 

It is to be observed that Syavakhsh was not bom of Sudabeh, but that 
the latter was his step-mother, and daughter of the King of Hamavar, who 
had treacherously imprisoned Kai-Kilus, her husband, and often endeavoured 
to throw off his allegiance to that Iranian monarch. We should further consi- 
der the motive which would have actuated Sudabeh to propose incestuous 
union with her step-son, Syavakhsh, and also what sentiments were uttered 
by that prince when such an unnatural proposal was made to him. I would 
refer my readers to the literal French translation of the episode, which is 

i._ 

1 I here only touch upon this first reference, since it is to my mind worth noticing. 
— ^Dr. C€i8artelli says further on : “ Moreover Rustem had married a sister of Ghev, 

by which he had a son Feramruz, whilst Ghev was the husband of Banu Gushasp, Rustem’s 
daughter.’* In this remark there is evidently an error. Gev, Av. Gaevani, the son-in-law 
of Rustam, Pahl. “ Rudastam,” cannot be his wife’s brother. I should ask the learned 
scholar to prove that Rustam was ever married to a daughter of Gudarz, the father of 
Gov. Gev, the son-in-law of Rustem, may be a cousin of Banu Aram. — As for the last 
allusion to King Behman, I refer my learned friend to my refutation of the question in 
pp. 36-38 of my “ Next-of-kin Marriages in Old Iran.” 

3 Compare Zimmem’a ” Heroic Tales Retold from Firdusb*' pp. 172 seq. 
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contained in Mohl’s second volume, pp. 208*230. For the purpose of this 
paper the following passages from the free English version of select extracts 
from the ShAh-Ndmah, by Atkinson, ^ would be sufiScient : — 

The history of the adventure of Kaus at Hamaveran, and what the king 
and his warriors endured in consequence of the treachery of the father of 
Sudabefa, flashed upon his (Syavakhsh’s) mind.® He, therefore, was full of 
apprehension, and breathed not a word in answer to her fondness. Sudabeh 
observing his silence and reluctance, threw away from herself the veil of 
modesty. 

“ And said : ‘ O be my own, for I am thine, and clasp me in thy arms ! ’ 

And then she sprang to the astonished boy, and eagerly kissed his deep crim- 
soned cheek, which filled his soul with strange confusion. ' When the king is 
dead, O take me to thyself ; see how I stand, body and soul devoted unto 
thee.’ In his heart he said ; ‘ This never can be : this is a demon’s work — 

shall I be treacherous '? What ! to my own dear father ? Never, never ; 
I will not thus be tempted by the devil ; yet must I not be cold to this wild 
woman, for fear of further folly.’ 

1 ** The Shah Nameh of Firdusi, translated and abridged in Prose and Verse, by 
J. Atkinson (London, 1886), pp. 146, 147. 

3 The original verses of the Shdh^Ndfimfi, in Mohl’a edition, Vol. 11, pp. 220-224, 
run as follows : — 

j /.J (1) 

db />^ bUy ^ imixi 

^jS kjJjy^ jl-iJ /. elf 

yJO^^ jif y ^ J»>b 

I ij yU ^ ^ ^ b 

^ ^y^ 

J*t^ J ^^3 y ^ (2) 

^ ^ J ^ JJJ 

JLn CUA, iS)y^ 

jyj /. 

J v5^ 4 xj ^ sISa^jI /^jT 3 isJyy 

A:»t*5 ^ J 

J jyr y^ ji »^*3 ^ym /. sU3 j} yj ^ 

e;'® y ^ (3) 

^l.»Aj,Xj Ajf y3^ /, 9if yy^ j iSJ^^ ^ 
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On another day she sent for him, and exclaimed : — ^ I cannot now 
dissemble ; since I saw thee I seem to be as dead — ^my heart all withered, seven 
years have passed in unrequited love — seven long, long years. O ! be not still 
obdurate, but with the generous impulse of affection, Ob, bless my anxious 
spirit, or refusing, thy life will be in peril ; thou shalt die ! ’ * Never,’ replied 

the youth ; ‘ O, never, never ; Oh, ask me not, for this can never be.’ ” ^ 

I have here to repeat what I have already emphasized in my lectures, that 
in this episode the positive refusal an<d repugnance of Syavakhsh to his step- 
mother’s treacherous allurements, evidently prove that no such practice was 
in favour with the royal blood in the time of Kai-K&us. Were incestuous 
marriages admissible, what possible reason would the prince have for describ- 
ing the proposal as “ a demon’s work,” as the act of a treacherous and wild 
woman ? Further, it is to be remembered that the sincerity of Sudabeh’s 
invitation is not beyond question. It is easy to surmise that if submitted to 
by the prince, it would have enabled Sudabeh to carry out her design for 
removing Syavakhsh, who was heir to the Iranian throne, but was not her own 
son.* The English translator further relates * : — 

Syavakhsh then rose to depart precipitately, but Sudabeh observing 
him, endeavoured to cling round him and arrest his flight. The endeavour, 
however, was fruitless ; and finding at length her situation desperate, she 
determined to turn the adventure into her own favour by accusing Syavakhsh 
of an atrocious outrage on her own person and virtue. She, accordingly, tore 
her dress, screamed aloud, and rushed out of her apartment to inform K&us 
of the indignity she had suffered.” 

Here, I believe, we light upon an interesting element of political intrigue. 
There is the insincere expression of maternal love on the part of Sudabeh, the 
unwilling visit of Syavakhsh to her palace (forced by the command of his 
father, King Kai-K&us), the unnatural solicitation of the prince by his step- 
mother, the refusal of the former to accept her unlawful overtures, and, lastly, 
the innocence of the prince and the perfidious accusation against him by 
Sudabeh. An intrigue with such an object not unknown in the political history 
of ancient Persia, cannot lead us to conclude that there was any natural or 
actual proposal for the hand of the prince, or that such a proposal would have 
passed without a meet penalty as an offence against the throne. Even granted 
that such a proposal were sincere, is there the slightest ground for attempting 

^ Relying on the authority of Prof. Mohl’s French Translation of the Shdh-Ndmah, 
Zimmem speaks about it as follows : — 

** It came about that Sudaveh beheld the youth of Saiawush, and her eyes were 
filled with his beauty, and her soul burned after him, so she sent unto him a messenger 
and invited him to enter the house of the women. But he sent in answer words of excuse, 
for he trusted her not.” 

a The first act of the prince on succeeding to the throne, would naturally be the 
banishment of Sudabeh, daughter of Shammar, the hereditary enemy of Iran. 

8 Vide p. 147 of Atkinson. 
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to prove from it the existence of marriages amongst the next-of-kin 1 Was 
any such marriage ever consummated between Syavakhsh and Sudabeh ? 
When the solicitations of Sudabeh are plainly characterized by Syavakhsh as a 
temptation of the devil, I am at a loss to see why my learned friend Dr. Casar- 
telli should yearn to find in this story an important clue to incestuous mar- 
riages in old Iran. 

There is another interesting allusion to the same episode. ‘‘ Sudabeh 
proposes to the young Siyavish marriage with one of her daughters. In that 

case the bride would have been a sister of Siyavish It is surprising 

to find that European savants, notwithstanding their extensive knowledge of 
Oriental customs, have often failed to comprehend correctly the several forms 
of Oriental etiquette and address. I beg to submit that some Eastern terms 
for mother, daughter or sister, are not to be as strictly interpreted as such words 
are in Western languages. Those Europeans who have been accustomed to 
the Indian style of address, may have noticed that the Hindustani words 
“ ammd ” or ‘‘ ?wa,” and the Gujerati “ mdyaji ” do not literally denote 
“ mother ” in every case, but are generally used as expressions of address to 
any lady at the head of a household or to any elderly woman in the ordinary 
sense of the English madam.” So also the designations for sisters and 
daughters, are not used strictly in their literal sense, but they are a common 
form of address to ordinary young girls, female visitors, relations, cousins, 
&o. When, therefore, Sudabeh calls the young maidens of her palace her 
‘‘ daughters,” it does not necessarily mean that they were her own actual 
offspring, but the term would be applicable to the daughters of relations, 
nobles, or other allied princes ; and so any proposal for the hand of one of the 
so-called daughters,” does not in the least prove that the proposed bride 
was the offspring of Kai-K&us. 

I conclude this paper with general observations upon the reasons which 
have thrown some European Iranists into the palpable error of attributing 
the practice of next-of-kin marriages to the early Zoroastrians. It is a well- 
known fact that the Shdh-Ndmah is partly based on indigenous traditions 
preserved in the old Persian or Fahlavi literature extant in the time of Firdusi. 
The Pahlavi fragments of Karndniak^’Artakhshtar-i-Pdpakdn (containing 
about 5,600 words, equal to thirty octavo pages), Yddgdr-i-Zarirdn (wrongly 
styled the Pahlavi Shdh-Ndmah, since it contains about 3,000 words, equal 
only to fifteen octavo pages — a short account of the war between Gushtasp 
and Arjasp), as well as the fourth book of the Dinkard (extending to about 
4,000 words, and containing a description of the exploits of various Iranian 
monarchs from Gushtasp to Noshirvan), have lately been submitted to close 
research. These writings have furnished us with plain proofs that the epic of 
the Shdh-Ndmah and other genuine Persian books relating to the earliest 
period of Iranian monarchy, were neither myths nor fictions, but, to a certain 
extent, reliable works, the offspring of the earlier Pahlavi, which has not 
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surviyed in its entirety. Hence it is not difficult to trace the error of the 
E!uFope&n view. We begin with the assertion that later Persian history is the 
outcome of its Pahlavi predecessor. For that reason I presume that ordinary 
Persian words for daughter, sister, or son, used in the first-mentioned, are 
synonymous with the words used in the original Pahlavi authorities. 

P6ffilavi is a composite language, containing the elements of two different 
root-languages, viz., Arian and Semitic. In it the words used to express the 
nearest blood relationships are generally Semitic. They are oJch brother, 
akhtman ‘ sister,’ benman ‘ son,’ and bentman ‘ daughter.’ It is remarkable 
that in Pahlavi, as in Arabic and Hebrew, the word akh does not always strictly 
denote ‘ brother ; ’ but in all these three languages it signifies ‘ a brother, 

‘ a kinsman,’ or ‘ a friend ’ (see Richardson and Arnold). Similarly, Pahl. 
akMman means ‘ a girl,’ ‘ a sister,’ or ‘ a female friend.’ The Pahl. benman 
denotes any intimate relation — ‘ a boy,’ ‘ a son,’ ‘ a youth,’ or ‘ a descendant. 
So also the Pahl. bentman signifies ‘ a girl,’ ‘ a daughter ’ or ‘a female kinsman.’ 
It is, therefore, erroneous to restrict ourselves only to the meaning of ‘ sister ’ 
or ‘ daughter ’ whenever the Pahl. words akhtman or bentman occur. 
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POSITION OF ZOROASTRIAN WOMEN IN REMOTE 

ANTIQUITY. 

Among the famous peoples of remote antiquity — be they Indo-Iranians 
or Indo-Europeans — there was no community in which man had more unselhsli 
sympathy with woman than the Zoroastrian nation that lived in the Eastern 
territories of Iran more than throe thousand years ago. Under the influence 
of monotheism, and by a close observation of the sublime powers of the Deity 
reflected in His work in Nature, the Zoroastrian man of ancient Iran had 
become naturally capable of appreciating the different blessings God had 
bestowed upon him by the creation of womankind. In primitive Iranian 
society the wife held a position, in social as well as spiritual relations, not 
inferior to her spouse, husband or lord. The wife, the mother, the daughter 
were beings for whom the husband, the son, the father had very anxious 
regard. 

‘‘ When we are seeking,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ to ascertain the measure 
of that conception which any given race has formed of our natuie, there is, 
perhaps, no single test so effective as the position which it assigns to women. 
For, as the law of force is the law of the brute creation, so, in proportion as 
he is imder the yoke of that law, does man approximate to the brute ; and in 
proportion, on the other hand, as he has escaped from its dominion, is he 
ascending into the higher sphere of being, and claiming relationship with 
Deity.” So the probable test of the ancient Iranian civilization lies in the 
social and moral position which that nation assigned to its women. 

Two important facts have persuaded me to select for to-day’s lecture 
the subject of the social status of Zoroastrian women in ancient Iran. First, 
the general system of training imparted to Parsee girls in Bombay, which has 
lately been drawing to it very great attention. I trust that a treatment of 
the theme I have chosen, will remind us of our divergence in these days from 
the system of morals and spiritual culture which is so well emphasized in the 
ancient Zoroastrian books as the useful factor in the mental development 
of the female sex. Secondly, the common opinion of English writers on the 
history of civilization and morals, that the civilized nations of the East were, 
l>efore the advent of Christianity into this world, quite unfamiliar with the 
highest and noblest ideas regarding woman which are embodied in the New 
Testament. Hence Christianity is supposed to be “ the origin of many of the 
pmest elements of our civilization.” In the History of the Rise and Influence 
of the spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” by W. B. H. Lecl^ (Vol. I, page 213), 
we light upon this European or Christian standpoint : Seldom or never 

has there been one which has exercised a more profound and, on the whole, 
. a more salutary influence than the modkeval conception of the Virgin. For 
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tho first time woman was elevated to her rightful position, and the sanctity 

of weakness was recognized as well as the sanctity of sorrow 

Into a harsh and ignorant and benighted age this ideal type infused a concep- 
tion of gentleness and of purity unknown to the proudest civilizations of the 
past.’' How far Mr. Lecky’s view is open to exceptions, may be easily ob- 
served by a cursory glance at the most ancient ideas regarding womad, which 
Zoroastrism had taught to mankind many centuries before the Christian 
doctrines came into existence. i 

I have here generally confined myself to the existing fragments of the 
Zand-Avesta — a European designation very commonly applied to the Sacred 
Books of the Parsee community. The proper scientific name of the Farsee 
Scriptures is the Avista, i.e., the Revelation of what is unknown, or, according 
to the Vedic Avesta, the book containing moral and ceremonial laws. The 
most ancient Avesta fragments now extant, form only about one-third of the 
original whole, comprehended in the twenty-one Nasks of the entire Avesta 
literature, the rest having been scattered or destroyed during foreign con- 
quests. Though incomplete, these existing portions have enshrined a few 
materials which would enable us to form an idea in outline of the training 
and organization of the Zoroastrian family in the golden age of the Zoroastrian 
people. These references have been brought to light to a certain extent by 
European and Parsee writers. Among the former I may mention Spiegel, 
Geiger, Darmesteter, Harlez, Casartelli and Zimmer ; among the latter the 
renowned historian, Mr. Dosabhai Pramjee Karaka, and Mr. Sohrabjee Shah- 
purjee Bengalee.* It is a happy coincidence that the liberal donor of this 
magnificent building* and a pioneer of Parsee female education, Mr. Sohrabjee 
Bengalee, was the first to attempt, more than 30 years ago, a special discourse 
upon the position of Zoroastrian women in ancient Iran, in a contribution on 
this subject to a quarterly native journal, the Jagat Premi. 

The time at my disposal \W11 not permit me to submit a comparative 
treatment of the position of women in the Jndo-Iranian period, a question 

^ Mr. Lilly says in his “ Right and Wrong,” p. 204 : “ Nowhere is the immeasurable 

Hiiperiority of Christianity to the rest of the world’s creeds more clearly manifested than 
in its ideal and law of matrimony.” Such opinions may be attributed to the ignorance 
of English philosophers of Zoroaster’s ideal of women in the Parsee Scriptures, which was 
attained by the Zoroastrians in the more ancient Avesta period. 

S As my authorities 1 may here mention Drs. West, Darmesteter and Mills in Max 
Muller’s ” Sacred Books of the East,” Vols. IV., V., XVIII., XXIII., XXIV., XXXI. 
Spiegel (Eranische Altertumskunde, Vol. Ill ; and Arische Periode) ; — Justi (Geschichte 
der orientalischen VSlker im Altertura); — Geiger (Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum); — 
Schrader (Sprachvergleichung and Urgeschichte) ; — Rapp (Die Religion und Sitte der 
Perser mid Ubrigen Iranier nach den griechischen and rdmischen Quellor) ; — ^Westermarck 
(History of Human Marriage) ; — Harlez (Livre sacr^ du Zoroastrisme) ; — Casartelli (L& 
Philosbphie religieuse du Mazdeisme sous les Sassanides) ; and Zimmer (Indisches Leben). 

The Bai Bhikaiji Shahpurjee Bengalee Buildings of the Parsee Giils’ School, 
Bornliay. 
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which I hope to handle on a future occasion. My purpose has been simply 
to lay before you the general substance of primitive Zoroastrian thought 
on the training and position of women as illustrated in our most ancient writ- 
ings. T have not on this occasion pointed to any of the references that are 
obscure or ambiguous ; my humble observations have been restricted to the 
authoriliy of lucid allusions and passages. 

At the outset I may be allowed to say a word regarding the literary posi- 
tion of the Iranian people at the time when the illustrious movement, or the 
Bevelation in Religion, was inaugurated by Zamihuahtra Spiiama, i.e., Zoroas- 
ter. It issued as a monotheistic appeal to the free will of the different nations 
that then inhabited Central Asia, and had in view that noblest of all objects — 
progress and renovation — ^in the sphere of human thought concerning the 
power of the Highest in the Universe. Previous to that moral and spiritual 
movement, we ought to assume the existence of a certain kind of pre-develop- 
ment or preparation of ideas for its acceptance. No doubt the Iranian nation 
had become fully sensible in the Avesta period of the want of some powerful 
spiritual help, and its talents were capable of reasoning upon Zoroaster’s 
doctrines and of discovering the truth embodied in them. Under such cir- 
cumstances we can readily believe that the Zoroastrian nation, in the age of 
the Avesta, was composed of men and women who had already been brought 
up amidst civilized surroundings. The philosophical sermons addressed by 
Zoroaster to both the sexes, in the rhythmical style of the Gathas, furnish us 
with a proof of the existence of talented women in that golden age of Zoroas- 
trian sovereignty. (Yas. XXX, 1-2 and 9). 

With these preliminaiy remarks, I pass onward to the main part of my 
lecture which includes (I), the subject of birth, training and functions of the 
daughter of a Zoroastrian up to the age of puberty ; (2), the Avesta ideas 
on the marriage tie ; (.3), an insight into the social and spiritual status of the 
Zoroastrian wife ; and (4), the question whether polygamy or monogamy was 
practised in the Avesta period. 

The ancient Iranians had other and far higher purposes in marriages 
than the mere begetting of children. These purposes were not of a selfish 
kind. They were based or concentrated in the revealed hope of the spiritual 
elevation of the good creation in the end. The Zoroastrian faith aspires to a 
high state of spiritual progress which is to be consummated about the 
of the resurrection, when the spirit of man will reach its purest or angelic 
stage. Humanity, according to Zoroaster, is bom to fight out its struggle 
against evil in this world, and to adhere to and strengthen the cause of good. 
The principal impetus to a marriage conclusion is, consequently, the desire 
to contribute to the great renovation hereafter, which is promised for huma- 
nity. This renovation cannot be carried out in the individual self, but must 
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be gradually worked out through a continuous line of sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons. The motive of marriage for the Iranians was, therefore, 
sacred. It was a religious purpose which they had in view when the male 
and female individuals contributed by marital union {ridinthwana) their assis- 
tance (1), in the propagation of the human race ; (2), in spreading the Zoroas- 
trian faith ; and (3), in giving stability to the religious kingdom of God by 
contributing to the Victory of the good cause — which victory will be complete 
about the time of the resurrection. ^ (Yasna LXVUI. 5 ; XXX. 9 ; 
XXXIV. 16 ; XLVI, 3 ; LXX. 5 ; Yasht XIX. 89, 98 ; VIII. 16 ; X. 38, 65 ; 
XIII. 148-165.) 

The objects of the marriage bond wore, therefore, purely religious, tending 
to the success of light, piety or virtue in this world. For this reason the old 
Iranian honours “ the mother of many children, of many sons, of many bold 
talented sons.** {Vide Visp. I. 5, etc.) The Greek historians say that a 
mother received from the king valuable awards for her helpful hand in the 
increase of the raco.^ Male children,** “ a troop of male children,*’ and 
the purity of one*s soul,** are blessings of equal merit in the Avesta (Yt. 
Vni. 15.)^ The gift of sons is as good as the gift of a sovereignty, or of bliss 
in heavens. (Yt. X. 66.) Bright children and a direct line of descendants, 
are bestowed upon pious women by Haoma. (Yas. IX. 22.) Hence the 
Avesta declares that “ the married man is far above him who is unmarried ; 
he who has a settled home is far above him who has none ; he who has children 
is far above him who has no offspring.” — (Vend. IV. 47.) One of the benedic- 
tions which Zoroaster pronounced upon King VishtHspa is : “ May you 
(i.e., King Vishtdspa and Queen Hutaosa) procreate ten male offspring re- 
sembling yourselves in their bodily constitution ! May three of them follow 
the vocation of the priest, three the tactics of the warrior, and three agricul- 
ture 1 May one of them follow the ways of Jamasp (t.e., turn out a sage) 
that you may be assisted with his most felicitous wisdom for ever and ever.” 
(Yasht Frag. XXIV. 3.) 

1 According to Becker’s Chariclea (pp. 476 aeq.) “There were three considerations 
by which the duty of marriage was enforced among the ancient Greeks : I. Respect 
to the gods ; for it was incumbent on every one to leave behind him those who should 
continue to discharge his religious obligations. II. Obligation to the State ; since by 
generating descendants, its continuance was provided for. III. A regard for their own 
race and lineage to discharge the duties to the departed.’* 

* C£. Fr. Spiegel “ Naoh Strabo (XV. 733) setzte der K6nig Belohnungen fiir dieje- 
nigen aus, welche die moisten Sdhne erzeugt hatten.” (Vol. Ill, p. 681.) 

® Compare the Manuamritif or the Institutes of the Sacred Law proclaimed by Manu 
(S. B. E., Vol. XXV., Chap. IX., 26>28) ; — “ Between wives who (are destined) to bear 
children, who secure many blessings, who are worthy of woi-ship and irradiate (their) 
dwellings, and between the goddesses of fortime, (w'ho reside,) in the houses (of men), 
there is no difference whatever. The production of children, the nurture of those bom, 
and the daily life of men, (of these matters) woman is visibly the cause. Offspring, (the 
due performance of), religious rites, faithful service, highest conjugal happiness and hea- 
venly bliss for the ancestors p.nd oneself depend on one’s wife alone.” 
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fAceording to Westorniarek, the Hebrews have a proverb that “ he who 
has no wife is no man.’’ According to Manu, “ marriage is the twelfth Sans- 
kdra, and lienee a religions duty incumbent upon all ” (II. 66). Until ho 
finds a wife/' says the Bralimadharma, “ a man is only half of a whole.” In 
ancient Greece, marriage was one of the public duties of the citizen. The 
old unmarried men or women, and even those that married too late were, in 
Sparta, prosecuted and punished (Muller, Vol. II., p. 300). According to 
Plato, every individual is bound to provide for a continuance of rei)resenta- 
tives to succeed himself as ministers of the Divinity.” {Nepos VI., p. 773.) 
To the Roman citizen the blessing of children w^as the principal motive of 
life. Cicero’s treatise “ De Legibus ” states that the Roman law imposed a 
tax upon unmarried men. “ Children,” says Hobbes, “ are a man’s powder 
and his honour!'' (Vide Bain, Morals^ p. 142.) Josephus and Zimmer 
record about the prehistoric Semites and the Indo-Iranians, that they were 
very desirous of begetting sons, specially from the religious convictipn that 
the departed spirits of their family would he rendered happy and gratified 
by the ceremonial homage and remembrance offered to them in the future 
by their male successors. (Vide Westermarck, pp. 141*143 and 379.) Dr. 
Oldenberg (in Bivddha, seine Lehen, seine Lehre, seine Oemeinde,) speaks of the 
fundamental duties of monastic life prescribed by Buddhu ; “ The monk who 

has sexual intercourse, is no longer a monk ; he is no disciple of the son of the 
Sakya house.” (p. 350.) Celibacy was, in Manu, enjoined on young priests 
and on old men : but the Buddha,” sa 5 '^s Sir Monier-Williams, “ enunciated 
that ‘ a wise man should avoid married life as if it were a burning pit of live 
coals’. . . Buddha’s anti-matrimonial doctrines did excite opposition. The 

people murmured and said, ' He is come to bring childlessness amongst us, 
and widowhood and destruction of family life.’ ” (Vide Buddhism, p. 88.) ] 

According to the Avesta, married men or women who are impious, are 
not capable of begetting children. The good spirits imprecate childlessness 
upon them. — (Yas. XI. 3.) This dictum of the Avesta is in harmony with 
the teachings of Nature, which warn lis to avoid intemperate or impious 
habits, as these generally deteriorate the natural powers of procreation with 
w’hich the sexes arc endowed. [According to Westermarck, it is a Japanese 
proverb that, * Honest people have many children ; ’ the Chinese regard a 
large family of sons as a mark of the Divine favour* ; one of the chief blessings 
that Moses in the name of God promised the Israelites, was a numerous pro- 
geny ; and the ancient Romans regarded the procreation of legitimate children 
as the real end of marriage.”] 

Among the Iranians in the age of the Avesta daughters were not dis* 
liked. ^ Although they w^ere less useful than sons in the extension of the 

1 Comp. Ward's “ Views on the Hindoos,” Vol. I., page 4.52 : — ” The Shastras declare 
that the daughters of Brahmans, till they are eight years old, are objects of worship. 
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father’s race, still they, too, were objects of love and tenderness, tending to 
help the Zoroastrian race towards the religious object mentioned above. 
There is no reference in the Avesta which exhibits any trace of the displeasure 
of parents on the birth of a daughter. On the other hand, the name kanya 
radically points to an idea of great parental fondness for her. [According to 
Manu, one’s daughter must be considered as ‘ the highest object of tender- 
ness.’ (IV. 186.) 1 

The Zoroastrian daughter was reared on the mother’s breast to preserve 
the iiurity of her blood. She was fed on milk diet for the first tw^o years. 
The preliminaiy instruction seems to have been given by the mother herself. 
No regular instruction was imparted up to the age of seven years. It has been 
remarked that sin does not touch the child up to seven years of age,”— (Diw. 
Vol. IV., p. 263.) It was, therefore, incumbent upon the parents not to invest 
the daughter with the Sndrah and Kiisti, before she was seven years old. 
About this time the daughter entered into the airpatasidn^ a religious school 
where she was initiated into the catechetical elements of her parental faith. 
The elementary religious books formed the sum-total of her school education. 
To make her qualified for her domestic duties, was a function that devolved 
almost entirely upon the mother. 

When past the seventh year the boy or the girl was supposed to have 
become capable of distinguishing between good and evil, right and wrong. 
The investiture of the sacred badges after seven years, entailed upon the girl 
a due discharge of her common religious duties as a Zoroastrian. The Avesta 
as well as the Pahlavi contain indirect or distant allusions to the condition 
of a maidan in her father’s home. General training in moral and religious 
precepts, the elementary rules of sanitation (Vend. VII., 60 — 72), the art of 
tending domestic animals (Yas. XXIII. 3), of sx>inning and wearing the sacred 
girdle as well as garments (Vend. V. 67 ; churditi, Yt, V. 87), of superintending 
the labourers in the field (Yas. LXVIII. 12) and the milking of the cows (Av. 
dughdhar), formed, as it seems, the principal acquirements useful to the 
maiden. 1 In public as in i)rivate home-life, she enjoyed the liberty of display- 
ing her accomplishments. 8ho was by her home training qualified to perform 

as forms of the goddess Bhagvateo ; ajid some ])eisoiis worship these girls daily. Tho 
worshipper, taking the daughter of some neighbouring Brahman, and placing her on a 
beat, performs the ceremonies of worship; in which he presents to her flowers, paint, 
water, garlands, incense, and, if a rich man, oflerings of cloth and ornaments. He closes 
the whole by prostrating himself before tho girl. At the worship of some of the female 
deities, also, the daughters of Brahmans have divine honours paid to them. The wives 
of Brahmans are also worshipped occasionally as an act of great merit.” • 

1 **Mr. Lane remarks that, in Egypt, at the age of fivo or six years,' the children 
become of use to tend the flocks and herds ; and at a more ad vancod age, until they marr>', 
they assist their fathers in tho operations of agriculture.” (Westermarck, p. 380.) 

Comp. Gladstono i ” Tho Religion of tho Homeric Ago,” p. 512 : — “ Of agricultural 
operations, we find women sliaring only in tho lighter luboura of tho vintage ; or jx^rhaps 
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her household duties and to take part in domestic and public ceremonies ; in 
short, she aspired to be the delight of her husband in the future. (Vendid&d 
III. 3.) On her mind were impressed the principal moral and religious tenets 
of the Avesta. She ought to be liberal, truth -speaking, God- worshipping,, 
kind towards everyone, thankful to God, righteous, contented, obedient to 
her lord or husband, faithful and industrious, pious in mind, word and deed ; 
she ought to keep her promises, to contract no debts, to remember and revere 
the dear departed. 

The Zoroastrian wife was capable of attaining to the best virtues acquired 
by pious men. “ We honour the pious lady who is straightforward in her 
mind, speech and action, who is worthy of respect for her accomplished educa- 
tion (hUahhdm-sdstdm), who is obedient to her husband, who is chaste and as 
devoted to her guardian {i.e., parents) as Armaiti and other female angels 
are devoted (to the Deity).” ( Vide G4h. TV. 9 ; S. B. E., Vol. XXXI., p. 386.)^ 
“ She (i.e., the maiden) shall be with a mind absorbed in piety, with words 
all directing to piety, with deeds all conductive to piety.” (Yt. XI. 4.) So 
the Zoroastrian girl throughout her education was trained up and qualified 
for all domestic requirements in her father’s house, at the same time her mind 
was steadily cultivated in the rudimentary principles of justice, righteousness 
and truth, just as in modem times children receive the rudiments of grammar. 
In the list of personages immortalized in the pages of the Avesta, for their 
sanctity, wisdom, heroism or patriotism, we observe a record of illustrious 
maidens. The 141 st. section of the Farvardin Yasht perpetuate the ** holy 
maids VadhUt, JaghrUdh, Franghddh, UrUdhayanty Pa^sanghanu, Hvaredhi, 
Huchithra^ Kanuka,^^ and “ the holy virgins SrUtatfedhri, Vanghu-fedhri, and 
Eredat-fedhriJ' — (Yt. XIII. 141). We do not know any details regarding the 
good acts which these maidens individually achieved in a congenial sphere, 
but from the fact of their names having been handed down to posterity, 
and recited in public rituals, with those of ZarathusMra, Frcishaostra, Jamaspay 
Maidhyomaungha, Uzava, Husrava, etc., we are doubtless authorized to assume 
that even in remote antiquity Zoroastrian maidens had exerted themselves, 

acting as ehepherdesses. The men plough, sow, reap, tend cattle and live-stock generally ; 
they hunt and they fish ; and they carry to the farm the manure that is accumulated about 
the house ; within doors, the women seem to have the whole duty in their hands, except 
the preparation of firewood and of animal food. The men kill, cut up, dress and carve 
the animals that are to be eaten. The women, on the other hand, spin, weave, wash the 
clothes, clean the house, grind the com, bake the bread and serve it, with all the vegetable 
or mixed food, or what may be called made dishes.” 

We are told by Suetonius (Octavius, p. 64), that ” the daughters and grand-dau^^ters 
of Augustus were compelled to weave and spin, and that the Emperor usually wore no 
other garments but those made by the hands of his wife and sister*” (Letoumeau, 

• p. 199.) 

^ Cf . Manu, IX. 29 : — ” She who, controlling her thoughts, sjpeech and acts, violates 
not her duty towards her lord, dwells with him (after death) in heaven, and in this world 
is ealled by the virtuous a faithful wife.” 
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with success, in rendering their names immortal in this life, and their spirits 
h^py in the next world.*^ 

j Hence Dr. Geiger says, “ It would not be easy to find a people that at- 
’tained, under equal or similar historical conditions, to such a height of ethical 
knowledge.” {Vide my Translation, Supra, p. 219.) — Hence Dr. Bapp is 
able to make the following observations : ” The importance and value of 

this education appear, however, most clear by the cultivation of such qualities 
as magnanimity, the love of truth, justice and courage, whereby the Persian 
people have deservedly earned for tJiemselves the name of a noble race. . . 

The insight into the moral life was hero evidently coupled with the cultivation 
of the religious belief professed by the Persians, which helped the development 
of morals through the fostering of virtues, and which system of education 

1 Tho following description of tlie chivalrous feats of an Iranian maiden, in pre- 
Zoroastrian timo, will be of some interest. Vide Zimmem, Firdausi, pp. ISS-Hl. 

** Now tho guardian of tho White Castle, tho fortress wherein Iran put its trust, was 
named Hujir, and there lived with him Oustahom tho Bravo, hut he was grown old and 
could aid no longor save with his counsels. And there abodo also his daughter Gurdafrid, 
a warlike maid, firm in tho saddle and practised in tho fight 

“ But when those within the castle learned that their chief was bound, they raised 
great lamentation, and their fears were sore. And Gurdafrid, too, when she learned it, 
was grieved, but slio was ashamed also for tlio fate of Hujir. So she took forth bumishead 
mail and clad herself therein, and she hid her tresses under a helmet of Roum, and she 
mounted a steed of battle and came forth before the walls like to a warrior. And she 
uttered a cry of thunder, and flimg it amid the ranks of Turan, and she defied tho cham- 
pions to como forth to single combat. And none came, for they beheld her how she was 
strong; and they knew not tliat it was a woman, and they wore afraid. But Sohrab, 
when he saw it, stepped forth and said — 

“ ‘ I will accept thy challenge, and a second prize will fall into my hands.’ (Because 
Sohrab had already defeated Hujir, and sent him captive unto Human.) 

“Then ho girded himself and made ready for the fight. And the maid, when she 
saw he was ready, rained arrows upon him with art, and they fell quick like hail, and 
whizzed, about his head ; and Sohrab, when he saw it, could not defend. himself, and was 
angry and ashamed. Then he covered his head with his shield and ran at tlie maid. But 
she, when she saw him approach, dropped her bow and couched a lance, and thrust at 
Sohrab with vigour, and shook him mightily, and it wanted little, and she would have 
thrown him from Ins seat. And Sohtab was amazed, and his wrath knew no bounds. 
Then ho ran at Gurdafrid with fury, and seized tho reins of her steed, and caught her 
■by the waist, and tore her armour, and throw lior ujjon tho giound. Yet ere he could 
raise his hand to strike lier, she drew her sword and shivered his lance in twain, and leaped 
again upon her steed. And when she saw that the day was hers, she was weary of further 
combat, and she sped back unto the fortress. But Sohrab gave rein unto his horse, and 
followed after her in his great anger. And ho caught her, and seized her, and tore the 
helmet from off her head, for ho desired to look upon the face of the man who could with- 
stand the son of Rustam. And lo ! when ho had done so, there rolled forth from tho hel- 
met coils of dusky hue, and Sohrab beheld it was a woman that had overcome him in the 
fight. And he was confounded. But when he had found speech ho said — 

“ * If the daughters of Iran are like to thee, and go forth into battle, none can stand 
against this land.’ ’’ 
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Borved to mould the essential character of the individual man.” (Fids Mr. 
K. R. Kama’s translation of Dr. Rapp’s German work.)* 

Before her marriage the maiden was under the guardianship of the pater- 
familias, the grandfather or the father, the natural brother or the adopted 
son of the father. In her daily prayers she frequently implores that she may 
have a husband, and attain to fidelity in the Zoroastrian teachings : — “ Grant 
us this blessing . . that we may obtain a husband, young and of a beautiful 
person, who will ever offer us good gifts, who will live long and beget us off- 
spring ; a goodnatured, learned and eloquent husband.” (Yt. XV. 40 ; cf. 
S. B. E. Vol. XXIIT., p. 2.58.) “ Unhappy is the handsome maiden who has 
remained childless and wants a good husband.” — (Vend. III. 24.) 

The ancient Iranian ideal of female beauty consisted in white complexion, 
a tall symmetrical body, thin waist, sharp eyes, and small slender fingers. 
“ Then approaches the handsome, physically strong and tall maiden.” (Vend. 
XIX. .30 ; cf. S. B. E., Vol. IV., p. 213.) The Hadokht Naak delineates “ a 
beautiful maiden, brilliant, white-armed, strong, well grown, high statured, 
tall, with prominent breasts, straight, noble, with a dazzling face, of fifteen 
years.”— (Of. Hang, Chap. II. 22, p. 311.) The female genius Ardvi wore 
square golden ear-rings, a golden necklace around her beautiful neck, and 
girded her waist tightly.” (Yt. V. 127 ; vide S, B. E., Vol. XXIII., p. 83.)* 

The fifteenth year was the normal age of puberty of the male as well as 
of the female. (Ys. IX. 6 ; Vend. XTV. 15 ; XVIII. 54.) At this age the 
parents or guardians of the maiden would endeavour to find a suitable match 
for her. 3 As the Avesta community was made up of four distinct profes- 
sions — the priest, the warrior, the agriculturist and the artisan (?), who held 

^Rev. J. Vail den Oheyn romarlcs, “ The Mazdian religion can boast of having the 
soundest, the suldimest, and the most rational system of morals among all the non-Chris- 
tian religions. Tho basis of those morals rests on the free volition of man.’* (Essais, 
p. 231.) — Vide the same idea in Dr. Casartelli^’s French, p. 337, wherein the writer avers : 
— ** La religion mazd6enne peut se vanter avec raison, parmi toutes les religions non- 
ehr^tiennes, d’avoir la moral la plus saino, la plus haute et la plus raisonnable.” 

2Hero it is interesting to notice parallel ideas regarding female beauty in an Indian 
book, the Sanskrit Dasakumdracharitam, by Dandin, which is believed to have been writ- 
ten about the end of the llth century, A.D. The Adventures of Mitragupta records an 
ideal of beauty in pages 186-187, of Mr. Parab’s edition, whereof I give the purport below : — 
*'Thls is just the wife to suit me ; she is neither too tpJl nor too short, too stout or 
too thin ; her limbs are roimded and well-knit ; her back is straight ; with a slight hollow ; 
her shoulders are low ; her arms plump and soft ; the lines of her hands indicate good 
fortune ; her fingers are long and slender ; her nails are like polished gems ; her neck is 
smooth and rounded as a slender shell ; her bosom full and well-shaped ; her face has a 
sweet expression ; her lips are full and red ; her chin small and compact ; her cheeks plump ; 
her eyebrow glossy black, gracefully curved, meeting in the middle ; her eyes are long 
and languishing, very black and very white ; her forehead, adorned by beautiful curls, 
resembles a piece of the moon ; her ears are delicately formed, and well set off by the 
ear-rings ; her hair is glossy black, brown at the ends — long, thick, and not too mdeh 
curled,” (Vide Jacob, pp. 268 aeq,) 

3 According to Letoumeau, ^^Marraigos of children, especially of little girls, were 
the rule at Rome, since tho nuptial majority of the girls was fixed at twelve years. But 
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each his own respective rank, the parents or their representatives would 
naturally think of finding out a son-in-law from their own profession, or from 
one that was superior to their own, or one of a better lineage. The marrying 
maiden was, no doubt, very careful in selecting her husband, but she had 
sometimes to rely upon the judgment of her parents. Her choice was subject 
to confirmation by the latter. In very rare cases where the maiden had no 
proper guardian, she made a choice for herself.^ 

The solicitations for the hand of a maiden were made through a wise and 
experienced friend, who served as an intermediary for bringing in the details 
regarding her genealogy, condition, and qualifications. It is to be observed 
that the ancient Iranian marriage tie was not the result of any cajituje or 
purchase, but of pure selection on the part of the marrying individual, male 
or female, subject to the confirmation of his or her parents or guardians. It 
is sufficiently clear that the maiden’s choice did not fall upon riches or a man 
of money, but rather on a man of good lineage, of a good character, physically 
strong, talented, eloquent and religious.^ As for the bachelor, the remark- 
able sayings of the Min6-i-Kherad are as follows : — “ Choose as your wife a 
woman, who possesses the accomplishments (pvan gohar) befitting her, be- 
cause that one is a blessing who is very much respected (in the community).” 
— (Chap. II, 30.) “ A virtuous wife of a good behaviour aggrandizes conjugal 
happiness.” — (XIV. 12.) “ That wife is the worst with whom there is no 

they wore often betrothed and oven married before that age. Vi|>saii ia Agrippina, daughter 
of Agrippa and of Pomponia, was promised to Tiberius from lier first year. The DUjcut 
authorized betrothal at the ago of seven. In betrothing his daughter tho father con- 
tracted a civil obligation, sanctioned at first by an action for damages, and later by in- 
famy.” {Evolution of MarHage, jj. 198.) — “The young Greek girl could not dispose of 
her person any more than the Chinese or Hindoo woman could. She v as man*ied by her 
father.” (p. 195.) 

1 In Manu, S. B. E., Vol. XXV., Chap. IX. 2-4 : “Day and night women must 
be kept in dependence by the males (of) their (families), and, if they attach themselves 
to sensual enjoymonts, they must be kept under one’s control. Her father protecits (her) 
in childhood, her husband protects (her) in youth, and her son x>rotectB (her) in old age ; 
a woman is never fit for independence. Reprehensible is the father who gives not his 
daughter in marriage at the proper time ; reprehensible is the hual>and who approaches 
not (his wife in due season), and reprehensible is the sou who does not protect his mother 
after her husband has died.” — (IX. 88*92.) “To a distinguished, handsome suitor (of) 
equal (caste) should (a father) give his daughter in accordance witli the prescribed rule, 
though she has not attained (the proper age). But the maiden, though marriageable, 
should rather stop in the father’s house until death, than that he should ever give her to 
a man destitute of good qualities. Three years let a damsel wait, though slie be marriage- 
able, but after that time let her choose for herself a bridegroom of equal caste and rajik. 
If being not given in marriage, she herself seeks a husband, she incurs no guilt, nor does 
he whom she weds. A maiden who chooses for herself, sliall not take with her any orna- 
ments, given by her father or her mother or her brothers ; if she carries them away, it will 
be theft.” 

• * Manu, IX. 14 : — “ Women do not care for l)eauty, nor is their attention fixed oh 
age ; (thinking) ‘ it is enough that he is a man,* they give themselves to the handsome 
and to the ugly.” 
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possible enjoyment in this life.” — (XXXIII. 14.) The sayings of Atr6p&ta 
dictate to his son : “ Love always a prudent and modest woman, and be 

married to such a one alone. Let your son-in-law be a man good-natured, 
healthy and well-experienced in his profession, never nlind though ho bo 
poor.” — (Of. Dastur Poshotanji's edition.) From Vendidad 11. we might 
assume a prohibition against marrying a lunatic, an indigent and an impotent 
person, an infidel or a leprous individual. 

In the 14th chapter of the Vendidad, we meet vith the following passage 
which alludes to marriage as a means of atonement : — 

“As an expiation he (i.e., a Zoroasirian) shall, with sincerity and pious 
feeling, give in marriage to a x>ious male (i.e., a priest) a virgin, who has loved 
no man. . . ., a sister or a daiigliter, at tho age of puberty, with ear-rings 

in her ears and jiast her fifteenth year.” — (Cf. S. B. E., Vol. IV., j). 171.)^ 
Though this commandment loads us to assume tho existence of a belief that 
even it was a means of expiation, or a meritorious act, to persuade a pious 
virgin to marry a pious j)riest ; yet such marriage ties must have been formed 
rarely in a community where the exorcise of free will (Ys. XXX. 1-2) was the 
principal factor under a Zoroastrian administration. 

The latest scientific research which has opened the secret mines of the 
Gd>thic or the most ancient Zoroastrian lore, enables u.*5 to prove tho existence 
of a highly pure idea of an Iranian marriage. Dr. Geiger, in his German work 
Oatiranische Kvltuvy makes the following observation (p. 242) : — 

” Contrasted with the foregoing (i.e.. Vend. XIV. 15), a stanza in the 
GdthS^, if rightly interpreted, appears to contain a higher and purer idea of 
marriage, and to regard it as an intimate union founded on love and piety. 
On the occasion of the celebration of a marriage, the priestly singer addresses, 
as I would believe, the young people with these words : — 

(LIII. 6.) 




•''If 


M»3i 










1 Ward remarks that so great a clisgi'aco is inctirrod by remaining unmarried that 
on one occasion a number of old Hindoo maids were married to an old kiUina Brahmcm, 
as hia frionda were carrying him to the Ganges to die Vol. III., p. 181). 
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“ Admonishing words I say unto the maidens, who will enter into mar- 
riage, 

“ And to you (the youth) I, who know it. Take them to heart ; 

Learn to know through religion and of these (the parents), the life 
of a good mind ; 

“ In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
udll it lead you to joy ! ” 

The latest translation of those Avesta verses given by Dr. L. H. Mills 
in the 31st vol. of Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the East, runs in the following 
manner : — 

“ Monitions for the marrying I speak to (you) maidens, to you, I who 
know them ; and heed ye my (sayings) : By these law^s of the Faith which 
I utter, obtain ye the life of the Good Mind (on earth and in heaven). (And 
to you, bride and bridegroom), let each one the other in Righteousness cherish ; 
thus alone unto each shall the home-life be happy.’’ 


Tlie latter version is more in conformity with the Pahlavi, and will be 
more intelligible if we refer to the previous verse in the same Gatha. 


(LIU. 3-4.) 


■r 
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“ And him ” (i.e., the bridegroom, J&m&spa) “ will they give thee, O 
Pouruchista, Hamhataspid and SpMmi ! Young (as thou art) of the daugh* 
ters of Zarathustra, him will ho (».6., the bride’s father) give thee as a hdp 



in the Good Mind’s true service, of Asha’s and Mazda’s, as a' protector and a 
guardian, (^nsel well then (together), with the mind of jILrmaiti, most 
bounteous and pious ; and act with just action.” (The bride Poitruehista 
answers :) “ I will love and vie with him (».e., the bridegroom), since from 
(my) father he gained (me.)” (Vide Vol. XXXT. 191-192.) 

These remarkable verses (3-5) of the 63rd Chapter of the Yasna or of the 
G&th& VahiahtOuMi form a surviving remnant of the oldest marriage formulm 
that were addressed, by the greatest of Iranian priests and poets, Zarathushtra 
Spitama, to the bride and the bridegroom, on the occasion of the marriage 
ceremony of his youngest daughter Pouruchiehta (“ full of wisdom ”) with the 
Iranian philosopher J&m&spa.^ These stanzas inculcate to us the oldest 
Iranian doctrine regarding the noble ends of a pious wedlock. ‘ The bride- 
groom, as it seems, is given over to th^ bride to Kelp hei^in .the conscientious 
service of Piety, Righteousness (Aaha), and Communion with the Deity. It 
is the duty of the two to love one another, with the mind of devotion (Armaiti), 
with chastity and truth. The marital love was doubly strengthened by the 
lover’s choice having been confirmed by their parents or guardians, so Pouru- 
chiehta the bride answers : " I will (now) love and vie with him (in love).” 

The fifth stanza impresses upon the minds of the assembly that it is the reli- 
gious sentiment of devotion to the Deity which leads us to the path of love. 
Mutual connubial love is bred by a sincere devotion of the husband towards 
the wife, and conveys them to the enjoyment of the pure joys of a happy home. 

These moral ideas relating to wedlock are also implied in the verbs vadh, 
mz and veA, which commonly denote in Indo-Iranian dialects “ to marry,” 
” to have connubial relations.” These verbs radically mean “ to lead,” “ to 
convey.” We do not know the nature of the ceremony by which the bride 
was led to the house of the bridegroom in the Avesta period, but it is interest- 
ing to find in the 86th SUkta of the tenth MandaJa of the Big-Veda, a figu- 
rative description of how the bride Sury& was led to her husband’s home. 
Therein we are told that it was in the chariot of the mind that Suryfl. was 
driven, the bullocks yoked to it were the sun and the moon (».s., light or piety,) 
and the wheels were her ears.^ Hence we might draw a parallel between 
the marital conception of the Vedic Indians and that of the Avestic Iranians. 
It was an instinct of pious love which drove the heart of a maiden to find her 
complement in the male sex and enter into the sacred bonds of marriage.^ 
(Comp. Schrader, Sprach vergleichung, Chap, on ” Marriage.”) 

^ See my lectures on the “ Alleged Practice of Next-Of-Kin Marriages in old Iran,” 
delivered, in April 1887, before the B. B. Boyal Asiatic Society, in the Society’s Journal, 
No. XLVI., p. 134. 

t In Becker’s Charidea we find that the Grecian bride was *' fetched away towards 
evening by the bridegroom in a carriage drawn by mules or oxen, and probably horses.” 
(p. 48fi.) 

iS We find interesting details of the Roman ceremony of conducting the bride to the 
home of the bridegroom in Prof . Becker’s Cfotiue or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
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I now pioceed to the social position of the wife among the primitive 
Zoroastrians. ^he common Avesta words which mean the wife are ghend, 
ndiri and nmAnd-paOmi. The first word means, etymologically, '! a begetter 
of children, ” “ a bearer,” or “ a mother.” The second is a simple feminine 
form of the word rdr^, “ a male,” “ a man,” “ a hero.” The third literally 
denotes ‘ the lady or mistress of the house’ as the husband is generally called 
in the Avesta ‘ the lord or master of the house.’ (Yt. V. 87 ; XV. 40.) Herein 
lies a linguistic proof for the assumption that in the Avesta period the position 
of the Iranian wife was 6ne of equality to that of her husband. A second 
argument may be alleged from the existence of the expression pifM. lot the 
wedded pair in Yt. X. 84 (comp. Ost. Kultur, p. 246 ; Spiegel’s Commentar, 
Vol. H., pp. 666-567 ; 0. de Harlez, Av. tir., p. 236), which enables us to pre- 
sume that the rights and interests of the husband and the wife were identical, 
and that the latter did' not stand in the relation of a slave or a mere “ bearer 
of children” to the former. In Yasna LXVIII. 12, the husband and the 
wife together pray to God . and implore for help. Before submitting more 
important points concerning the high position the Zoroastrian wife enjoyed 
in ancient Iran, I would draw your attention to what foreign European writers 
have said on the authority of the earliest literature now extant. The latest 
German work that speaks upon it is the Oatiranisehe Kultur im AUerthum, 
from which I translate the following passages : — 

“ It is characteristic, as bearing upon the legal and the moral position of 
the wife in the old Iranian house, that she bears from the marriage-day the 
title of wimnd-peUhni, ‘ the mistress of the house,’ just as the husband is called 
nmdno-paUi, ‘ the master of the house.’ The wife ranks thus more as the 
equal of the hiisband than his dependent. She is not his slave but his com- 

This writer observes that the ceromonious fetohuig of the bride from her parental house 
to that of the bridegroom, called dedttrMo, took place in all kinds of maiTiages, This 
ceremony regularly occurred in the evening, under the protection of Juno Domiduca 
by torchlight and accompanied by relations and friends, amongst whom wore women who 
conducted the bride to the thalamus nuptialis, and who were permitted to have been only 
once married. The bride having arrived at the house of the bridegroom festively adorned 
to receive her, ornamented the doorposts with lanece viUm and annointod them with oleum. 
Equally general was the custom of carrying the bride over the threshold in order to avoid the 
bad omen of stumbling with her foot on it. First, the bride saluted the bridegroom ; 
the latter replied to this address of the former in an equally measured symbolical form. 
The bridegroom received the bride with water and fire, and presented these two elements 
to her touch. Next followed the religious solemnities under the direction of the Pont if ex 
Maximus and the Flamen Dialis, in the presence of ten witnesses. The auspices were also 
taken. The joint-eating of bread by the newly married was necessary ; also the joining 
together of hands by the priest. The newly married couple sat for a time on two chairs 
standing hear to each other and covered by the same sheep-skin, signifying that, although 
the man and the woman occupied two different parts of the house, that they were never- 
theless firmly bound by one common bond. At the celebration of the wedding a contract 
of marriage concerning the dos was entered into and sealed by those present as witnesses 
(see pp. IfiO 3eq.). 
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panion, ontitled to all his privileges, sharing witli him the direction and 
management of the household. 

** Tn the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possessing equal rights ; 
there is no difference as to their respective importance. Pious men and 
women are frequently named together. As in this world, so also in the next, 
they live together, enjoying in common the pleasures of Paradise. Wives are 
an honour to the house, and the good spirits, particularly Ahura Mazda, are 
represented as being in the company of female Yazatm. 

As in the Vedic antiquity, so also amongst the Avesta people, women 
took part even in the holy ceremonies and solemn offerings.^ The ladies 
of the house who cherish good thoughts, utter good words, and perform good 
actions, who are obedient and subject to their lords, are invited in the Vis- 
pered at the offering ceremony equally with pious and orthodox men. Fur- 
ther on it is said that both wife and husband naturally pray together, with 
uplifted hands, to Mithra for his protection and supi)ort. The follow’^ing 
remarkable saying of the Rig-Veda is also in accordance with Iranian custom : 
‘ Already from olden time the wife has attended the common sacrificial offer- 
ings and festive gatherings, she, the fosterer of the holy law.’’ 

This opinion, which is shared in by almost all Iranists, may be further 
confirmed by references to the Avesta statements that the Zoroastrian wife 
is capable of vieing with her husband in acquiring moral and spiritual virtues, 
and is a co-operator with him in helping forward the progress of humanity by 
ardent efforts to suppress evil of every kind in this world.- — (Yt. XIII. 154.) 
Wherever the Avesta alludes to pious males, it docs not omit to make mention 
of females of like character. It speaks of a pious co-operation of the husband 
and the wife in the propitiation of God (Yasna. I., 16 ; XIV. 7, etc.), of just 
men and just women (Ys. VITI. 3. ; XVI. 9 ; LXXI. 10), of male and female 
saints. (Ys. V. 27 ; 11., LVIII. 6.) The sixteenth Yasht records the earnest 
prayer of a Zoroastrian wife that she may not swerve for a moment from the 
Law of Grod. This represents to us that in her heart the lady sincerely wishes 
that she would be able to discharge her moral and religious duties amidst the 
material associations of this world. In the same section we are told that she 
worshipped “ endowed with full knowledge ” (vithvshi vohu-banghem) of the 
ceremony. Again in Yasht XV. 36, the materfamilias seems to wish that 
her respect in the family would remain intact ; that she would be loved, and 
respected by her husband, and become praiseworthy amongst her relations, 
(Cf., S. B. E., Vol. XXIII., p. 267). 

Above all, we obsenre the poet Zoroaster praying in a rhytlimical strain 
to the God Ahura Mazda, that the virtuous and noble Hutaosa, the wife of 

^ Cf. Manu, IX. 96 : — “To be mothers were \^omen created and to be fathers men ; 
religious rites, therefore, are ordained in the Veda to be performed by the husband to- 
gether with the wife,** 
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King Vishtdspa, may exert herself to assist him in propagating amongst her 
sex the moral and spiritual culture of which he was the great pioneer and 
teacher. — (Yt. IX. 26 ; XVII. 46.)^ In the thirteenth Yasht we meet with a 
sacred enumeration of wives and husbands whoso names are immortaliaed 
for their spontaneous efforts in saving humanity from moral and physical 
depravity. Hvdvi, Frini, Thriti, Pouruehista^ Hulaosa, Huma, Zairichi^ 
VispcUaurvaahi^ Ushtavaitiy T%(8hnnntaitiy Freni the wife of Usemmah, Fr^ni 
the daughter-in-law' of Frdyazantay Freni the daughter-in-law' of Khshdiwrds'pay 
Frini the wife of Oayadhdstiy Asahani, the wife of Pourndhdkhshliy and Ukhsh- 
yeifiti, the wife of Siuotar-VahishtdhS-A^hyeh^. (139-140), are the illustrious 
names that remind us of the golden age of Iranian history w^hen women servetl 
with a pious motive as preachers, warriors and patrierts of their country. 
In §§ 148, 149, and 154 the spirits of those v omen are invoked who had fought 
all their lives for the good of mankind, for the good cause of that spiritual 
progress which Zoroastrianism aims at. In a later Pahlavi treatise wo find 
the nine daughters of Spitama receiving precious rewards from Iranian rulers 
as a recognition of their help in the spiritual advancement of their nation. 

In the scanty fragments of the oldest Iranian literature we do not find a 
detailed picture of a famous woman ; but wo can easily trace her work from 
the virtues and qualities for which righteous women have been so frequently 
extolled. 

The duties of a woman in the Avesta period were, therefore, not simiily 
confined to the economical functions of her household, but they had an im- 
portant hearing upon the moral and spiritual progress of the Avesta nation. 
Her training had rendered her capable of serving not only as a moral teacher 
to her ow'Ti children, but also to her own sex. What should we assume to be 
the result of the enjoyment of such a position by the Zoroastrian mother, 
wife, or daughter, more than three thousand years ago ? 

Regarding the question whether polygamy or monogamy prevailed in 
Iran in the Avesta period, there is no direct passage which favours the one 
or the other. From some indirect references Prof. C. de Harlca briefly remarks: 

La polygamie ne semble pas y avoir etc admise ” * {vide p. 172) ; while 
Dr. Geiger says ; ' Leider fehlt es im Avesta wieder an positiven aeugnissen 

sowohl nach der eineh als auch nach der anderen seite hin, imd wir mussen uns 
demnach fast nur init indirekten beweisen und analogieschliissen behelfen. 
Sohne und frauen gelten als schmuck eines hauses und die getter schenken 

1 Hence Prof. Darmenteter remarks that “ the moral victory of Zoroastrianism is the 
work of a woman, and that no picture of woman is nobler and higher than that which 

, is drawn in the Avesta.’* 

2 Relying upon the authority of de Harlez, the French translator of the Avesta, 
Ch. , Tjetourneau says in his “Evolution of Marriage,” London, 1891 (p, 1150): — “The 
polygamy of the monarchs of ancient Persia seems to have been copied from that of the 
kings of Egypt, or of the Incas of Peru. As for the Persians of more ancient times still 

60 
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sie dem frommen in fiille. Hierin konnte man erne andeutung sehen, naoh 
welcher poligamie uhlich gewesen und eine groase anzahl von frauen als aeichen 
der wohlhabonheit und des himmliaohen segena betrachtet worden wftre.’ — 
“ Unfortunately there is a lack of positive testimony as much concerning th^, 
one as concerning the other, and we must, therefore, content ourselves 
merely indirect proofs and conclusions drawn from analogy. Sons 
are esteemed as an ornament to a house and the ytizcUas bestow 
the pious in abundance. This might be construed as an indication 
gamy was customary, and a great number of women a mark of 
Divine blessing.” — (V. p. 68 of my Translation, Vol. I.) My remark on tMs 
conclusion is that it is now as inadmissible as the rendering “ abundance of 
women ” (in Dr. Spiegel’s German Translation of the Avesta) fei* the expres- 
sion frapithwo ndirika, is inadmissible. The second word is the nominative 



singular feminine a/id refers to a single woman or the mistress of the hous^ 
The whole expression would rather mean “ (where) the wife is well nourished 
or happy.” Even if we were to regard the expression as meaning many 
women or wives,” still it would not imply the wives of a single man, but a 
number of married women living in the same house. Here I have to repeat 
what I have already stated in my note on page 68 of my English Translation : — 
Just as is the case in Parsee families in India, so also in the ago of the Avesta 
we may conceive a Zoroastrian family as having married daughters, daughters- 
in-law, and even grand-daughters-in-law with the materfamilias at their head, 
all forming a group of more than a dozen w^omen. — Even the very nature of 
the marriage ideas which are inculcated in the G&th&s, and which T have just 
mentioned, does not authorize us to assume any trace of polygamy among 
nations that flourished amidst very civilized surroundings.^ 


It is possible that in later times associations with foreign nations, Mahome- 
dans or Hindoos, might have introduced the practice of polygamy into the 
Zoroastrian community, but, so far as the Avesta period is concerned, there 
has been no mention of two wives belonging to one man nor any allusion even 
far-fetched to that practice.^ 


the Mazdians who diow up the Sacred code of the Avesta, if we refer to the Zend text, 
we find they had a moat severe sexual morality. The Avestic code condemns and punislies 
resort to prostitutes, seduction, sexual extravagances, abortion, etc. Throughout that 
portion of the Avesta, which has come down to us, there is no recognition of polygamy 
and the verses which mention marriage have quite a monogamic meaning.** 

1 “Where women have succeeded in obtaining some power over their husbands'^:, 
or where the altruistic feelings of men have become refined enough to lead them to respec^ 
the feelings of those weaker than themselves, monogamy is generally considered the only ' 
proper form of marriage.” (Wester., p. 500.) 

* Pi*om the wrorks of Greek writers Dr. Friedricli Spiegel makes the following dedub- 
ttons in the 3rd vol. of his German work, Eranische Alterhumsku/nde, p. 377 seq, — Tn/ijia 
time of Herodotus, Persians practised polygamy (Her. I. 135), and according to Stfaboif^ 
the Median kings married many wives, and the Medians dwelling in the mouutaihous 
(Ustricts had no less than five wives (XI. 526). Polyandry wm also not rare among them. 
Polygamy of the Iranians is supported by Ammianus, Agathias mid the Shahndnuxh, ' 
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Illegal union between the sexes was condemned as a mortal crime. — 
(Vend. XVITI. 62-65.) ^ A bad woman was unfit to offer any prayer. — (Yt. 
XVII. 64.) “ Stand thou not near her, sit thou not by her side,” is the ex- 
hortation to woman in Sec. 67 of the 17th Yasbt. Infanticide was strictly 
proUbited.— (Vend. XV. 11-14; Yt. XXV. 29.) The destruction of the 
fruit dt adultery in the womb, by means of drugs, was regarded as wilful 
murder, ^d .was by law punishable as such. The sinful woman, her paramour 
and the proQija^er of drugs, were supposed to be equally guilty of killing the 
child. Th» illegitimate offspring ought to be fed and brought up at the ex- 
pense of the male sinner, until it becomes seven years of age. — (Vend. XV. 45.) 
A sorceress is an accursed creature. Disobedience towards the husband is a 
. shauieful crime. Failure to preserve one's health in a lying-in state is also a 
sin.— (Vend. VIJ., &c.) A later Pahlavi book calls it a sin liable to hellish 
/^'|>unishment if a mother fails to suckle her baby or to feed.it on her pure milk, 
or if she steals the property of her husband or disobeys her sovereign. It is 
disgraceful if the husband fails to instruct his wife, and does not keep her 
away from doing evil acts (Vtrdf, Chaps. 87, 63, 99, 68). 

My subject has now come to an end. The successful results of the system 
of training imparted to the Zoroastrian wife and of her high position and work 
in the ancient Iranian community, may be easily marked in the moral growth 
and physical welfare of the nation under the sovereignty of the Zoroastrian 
monarch Visht^spa (Gushtasp). “ Let France have good mothers and she 
will have good sons,” was a happy remark of the Emperor Napoleon. The 
literary attainments of the mother, her fitness to perform her household duties, 
her example of a moral and religious life, are more beneficial to posterity, to 
the future progress of a nation, than the impressions produced by the father. 
Moral and religious instruction ought, therefore, to form the chief element 
in the education of women of every country ; for without religion there is no 
moral obligation, and without the sense of a moral obligation, no sympathy 
or unity with the family, race, or community. 

I beg to submit a few remarks which have been suggested to me by this 
humble attempt at discoursing upon the position of Zoroastrian women in 
remote antiquity. The first refers to the question : “ Why did the lecturer 
omit to throw some light upon the alleged practice of next-of-kin marriages 
in ancient Iran, which had been emphasised by several European writers as 
the darkest shade in the picture of women drawn in the Avesta ? ” My 
answer to this is that the pros and cons regarding the allege<l prac^tice of con- 
sanguineous marriages among the Iranians of remote antiquity have been 

* ^ **Th<m Bhouldst abetain from the wives of others/' admonishes the Mrnd-i-Kherad, 
“ otherwiM you will consume three things : the wealth, the body, and the soul at once.*' 
Manu, IX. 13: — ** prinking spirituous liquor, associating with wicked people, 
, se^il%tion from the husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unseasonable hours, and dwel- 
. .ling other men's houses, are the six causes of the ruin of women.** 
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fully discussed by me in my papers on this subject, which T had the honour 
to read before the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in April 1887,-* 
under the presidency of the lionourable chairman. The European standpoint 
rests upon a meaning of the A vesta word Hvaetvadatha, which, as has been 
shown by me, does not indicate “ next-of-kin mamages,” but ‘‘ the spiritual 
communion of the liusband and the wife with the Deity.*' It is a pleasure to 
notice scholars like Hubschmann, Geiger and Justi conceding that the Avesta 
contains no allusions to the alleged next-of-kin marriages among the ancient 
Iranians. 

The second point I may be allow’ed to touch upon, is t}io al^nce of the 
brilliant ideas of marriage I have just quoted from the Gathas, in the marriage- 
formulae recited in India. The present formulae embody a double benediction 
in tw^o diflorent languages, tnz.^ Pazaiid and Sanskrit, including, about the 
end, three short citations from the Avesta Ymna, Chaps. LIX. 30-31, LIV. 1* 
and LX VIII. 11 I humbly submit that a lucid and rhythmical Gujerati version 
of the original Pazand be substituted for the present incorrect and often un- 
meaning Sanskrit translation that is recited during the marriage-ceremony. 

It is highly desirable that some necessary insertions be made into the present 
formulas of apt passages in the Gathas LTII. 2-5 that interpret very noble 
ideas regarding matrimony, and the mutual duties of the husband and the wife. 

From the authority of the Avesta w'c learn that in the remotest Zoroas- 
trian period the names of ilhistrioiis maidens, as well as of philanthropic 
women, were recorded or immortalized with those of eminent men. But since 
the Zoroastrian immigration into India, no such honour has been accorded to 
.the Parsee ladies, w^ho had, to a great extent, fulfilled the noble object of 
sympathizing with the difficulties of their co-reUgionists, and of helping for- 
ward their physical, educational and religious progress. We ought to hand 
dowm to posterity our respectful remembrance of the noblest deeds of Lady 
Avanbai Jamshedjee Jeejeebhai, and the charitable acts of Bai Mithibai 
Hormusji Wadia,t and Lady Sakarbai Dinshahjee Petit. Such a record of 
noble women will, I trust, tend to. encourage female charity, and be conducive 
to the good of the suffering humanity. 

♦ Under the present circumstances a revision of the Pazand text is, of course, indis- 
pensable, for there is no meaning whatever in putting a question to the following effect, 
to the witness representing the party of the bridegroont : — “ Have you promised to |)ay 
to the bride two thousand dirhams of pure white silver, ‘ and two dinars of bright gold 
of the city of Ntshdhpur,*' when no such coins have ever been, or are current, in India. 
Every such witness confirming, as ho does, this absurd promise in his evidence, hocomes, 
from a legal stand -point, guilty of unconscious mithrd^druja (perjury). 

+ One of the eminent founders of the Hormusjee Wadia Atash-Behram at Bombay. 
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